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INTRODUCTION 


Nicolai Sinai and Angelika Neuwirth 


The academic discipline of Quranic studies today is most strikingly 
characterized, not by any impressive scholarly achievements of the 
field itself, which has been appropriately diagnosed by Fred Donner 
as being “in a state of disarray,” 1 but by the large-scale interest of the 
media that the Qur’an’s origin and interpretation have solicited dur¬ 
ing the last decade or so. 2 Indeed, the lacunae of the field—impossible 
to overlook when confronted with the impressive list of what has 
been achieved in biblical or classical studies—have developed into a 
veritable litany: There is no critical edition of the text, no free access 
to all of the relevant manuscript evidence, no clear conception of the 
cultural and linguistic profile of the milieu within which it has 
emerged, no consensus on basic issues of methodology, a significant 
amount of mutual distrust among scholars, and—what is perhaps the 
single most important obstacle to scholarly progress—no adequate 
training of future students of the Qur’an in the non-Arabic languages 
and literatures and cultural traditions that have undoubtedly shaped 
its historical context. 

Yet the general public’s interest in Quranic studies, oddly opposed 
as it may seem to the sorry state of the discipline itself, may not be 
an altogether negative thing; it holds out a vague promise of exciting 
discoveries that may attract younger scholars and inspire more senior 


1 Donner, “Recent scholarship,” 29. 

2 The take-off point for this rather unprecedented rise in the attention given to the 
Qur’an in Western media can be dated to lanuary 1999, when Toby Lester published 
his article “What is the Koran?” ( The Atlantic Monthly 283: 43-56). Media attention 
to the Qur’an was subsequently stoked by the near-coincidence between the publica¬ 
tion of Christoph Luxenberg’s Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran in 2000 and the 
new public interest in all things Islamic that followed the attack on the World Trade 
Center in 2001; a perfect illustration of the extent to which public awareness of Lux¬ 
enberg’s book has been shaped by the specter of Islamic terrorism is provided, for 
example, by Ibn Warraq’s piece “Virgins? What Virgins?” published in The Guardian, 
January 12, 2002. Most recently, the Qur’an has made it onto the front page of the 
Wall Street Journal with Andrew Higgin’s article “The Lost Archive” (January 12, 
2008). 
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researchers. Indeed, what the field of Qur anic studies has lacked for 
too long is precisely the injection of such a healthy dose of excitement. 
Publications from before the 1970’s, when existing narratives about 
the Qur’an’s origin were for the first time subjected to radical doubt, 
all too often convey a sense that there is, firstly, not much left to be 
known about the Qur’an, and, secondly, that the object of all this 
supposedly stable mass of knowledge, the Qur’an itself, is not all that 
interesting—in fact, that it is an epigonal text not worthy of the same 
kind of methodological sophistication that biblical and classical lit¬ 
erature have generally been accorded. 3 In 1961, two years before the 
publication of the first installments of his highly respected German 
translation of the Qur’an, Rudi Paret could state “that the picture of 
Muhammad that has so far been worked out by European Orientalists 
is well-founded and can be modified and rounded out merely in mat¬ 
ters of detail. A new and systematic interpretation of the Qur’an hardly 
leads to new and exciting discoveries.” 4 In Qur’anic studies, it seemed, 
the gate of ijtihdd had been closed, and the discipline could from now 
on devote itself to administrating the accumulated knowledge of ear¬ 
lier pioneers. Or, to put it more bluntly, Qur’anic studies had become 
a subject that was bound to bore itself to death. 

Excitement was to come to Qur’anic studies in the guise of skepti¬ 
cism. There appears to be a general sense among many scholars that 
the publication in 1977 of John Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies and 
of Hagarism by Michael Cook and Patricia Crone marks a decisive 
break in the history of the discipline, which hitherto had largely 
accepted the general historical framework within which Islamic tradi¬ 
tion locates the promulgation of the Qur’an. Frequently the earlier 
workofGiinterLiilmg(UberdenUr-Qur‘dn:AnsdtzezurRekonstruktion 
vorislamischer christlicher Strophenlieder im Quran, 1974) and 
Christoph Luxenberg’s recent Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran 
(2000) are grouped together with the above-mentioned scholars under 
the loose term “revisionism,” although those familiar with these books 
are usually quick to point out the very different methods and assump¬ 
tions on which they are based. 5 The full import of the heterogeneity 
of “revisionism,” however, will perhaps not be fully internalized until 
the history of modern Qur’anic studies ceases to be told according 


3 For the rather pejorative views of Orientalists on the Qur’an’s literary value, see 
Wild, “Schauerliche Ode.” 

4 Paret, “Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle,” 140 (translation by N. Sinai). 

5 For a survey, cf. Reynolds, “Introduction,” 8-19. 
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to the criterion of how much of the traditional Islamic foundation 
narrative a certain scholar accepts or rejects, that is, along the tradi¬ 
tionalist-revisionist divide. For example, to reduce John Wansbrough’s 
complex and multi-facetted work on early Islam to his (tentative) 
claim that the Qur’an did not see the light of history until the Abbasids 
would be to caricature it. 6 Rather more appropriately, the unique 
contribution of Quranic Studies, only about a sixth of which is devoted 
to the analysis of Quranic data, may be discerned in Wansbrough’s 
attempt to conceive of traditional tafsir and sira works—which so far 
had been viewed primarily as “sources” to be cannibalized for tidbits 
of historical information—as literature, and to apply to them the 
appropriate methods of form-critical analysis. Classifying a given 
scholar’s work according to his rejection (or acceptance) of the tra¬ 
ditional explanatory framework for the emergence of the Qur’an is 
thus patently reductive. 

Another prominent feature of Quranic Studies is of course its sus¬ 
tained emphasis (an emphasis shared, albeit with more youthful exu¬ 
berance, by Hagarism ) on the Qur’an’s Late Antique environment, 
apparent not only in the numerous Hebrew characters that dot the 
book’s pages but also in the occasional use of German terminology 
drawn from biblical studies. The Qur’an’s Late Antique context, how¬ 
ever, did not have to await the revisionist turn of 1977 to be discov¬ 
ered. Already Abraham Geiger’s groundbreaking Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen? (published in 1833) constitutes 
an ambitious attempt at identifying the biblical and rabbinic tradi¬ 
tions with which the Qur’an can be seen as being in conversation. 
Geiger’s study arguably represents the starting point of modern his¬ 
torical research on the Qur’an in general, 7 to be followed by the works 
of Gustav Weil ( Mohammed der Prophet, sein Leben und seine Lehre, 
1843; Historisch-kritische Einleitung in den Koran, 1844), Aloys 
Sprenger ( Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, 1861) and, most 
importantly, Theodor Noldeke ( Geschichte des Qorans, 1860). Yet 
Geiger can also be viewed more particularly as the initiator of a strand 
of Quranic research connected with the “ Wissenschaft des Judentums” 
(the “science of Judaism”) which, through a profound awareness of 


6 This point is eloquently made by Rippin, “Foreword,” xiv. 

7 On Geiger and Quranic studies cf. Hartwig et al. (eds.), “Im vollen Licht der 
Geschichte,” and especially the contributions by Friedrich Niewohner and Nicolai 
Sinai and the introduction by Angelika Neuwirth. 
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the Qur’an’s links with biblical and post-biblical traditions, extended 
the text’s frame of reference beyond the narrow confines of an exclu¬ 
sively pagan “age of ignorance” ( jahiliyya ). Important representatives 
of this line of research are Hartwig Hirschfeld ( Beitrdge zur Erkldrung 
des Qoran, 1886; New Researches into the Composition and Exegesis 
of the Qoran, 1902), Josef Horovitz ( Koranische Untersuchungen, 
1926), 8 and Heinrich Speyer, author of a comprehensive conspectus 
of the elements of rabbinic lore familiar to the Qur’an ( Die biblischen 
Erzdhlungen im Qoran, 1931). 

To a contemporary audience, research of the kind undertaken by 
Speyer easily appears as obsessed with the notion that to understand 
a text is equivalent to unearthing its “sources.” While such an approach 
is already frowned upon when applied, for example, to the Bible or 
to ancient Greek and Latin literature, with regard to the Qur’an it is 
often suspected of serving an underlying political agenda as well, 
namely, of aiming to demonstrate that the Qur’an is nothing but a 
rehash of earlier traditions in order to discredit the Islamic faith and 
assert Western cultural superiority. 9 And it is true that the title of 
Geiger’s study—“What did Muhammad borrow from Judaism?”— 
does seem to bear out such misgivings: Muhammad, it is implied, 
“borrowed” existing religious concepts and motives—or, worse, he 
borrowed and misunderstood them—and passed them on to his fol¬ 
lowers. An obvious suspicion about the line of research initiated by 
Geiger would thus be that in his eagerness to demonstrate the Jewish 
origin of many Qur’anic conceptions, he is prone to overlook the 
substantial modifications these have undergone on the way, or to 
dismiss such modifications as mere “misunderstandings” rather than 
functionally meaningful transformations. 

It is precisely this line of thought that is expressed in Johann Fuck’s 
1936 lecture “Die Originalitat des arabischen Propheten” (“On the 
Originality of the Arabian Prophet”). Fuck attacks the kind of research 
initiated by Geiger—who is explicitly singled out as an ancestral 


8 On Horovitz, see Jager, “Josef Horovitz.” 

9 Cf. Manzoor, “Method against Truth,” 33: “The Orientalist enterprise of Quranic 
studies, whatever its other merits and services, was a project born of spite, bred in 
frustration and nourished by vengeance: the spite of the powerful for the powerless, 
the frustration of the ‘rational’ towards the ‘superstitious’ and the vengeance of the 
‘orthodox’ against the ‘non-conformist.’ At the greatest hour of his worldly-triumph, 
the Western man, coordinating the powers of the State, Church and Academia, 
launched his most determined assault on the citadel of Muslim faith.” 
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figure—by stating that “the more an inquiry into questions of depen¬ 
dence came to the fore, the more this kind of research lacked any 
kind of grand vision and finally contented itself with ever new attempts 
to locate some kind of source for everything in the Qur’an, whether 
it be a religious idea, a saying, a principle of law, a narrative, a motive, 
or even a single word—as if it were possible to dismantle the character 
of the Prophet into a thousand details.” 10 Although Fuck’s interven¬ 
tion may at first sight appear to be eminently sensible, it did have the 
fatal effect of discouraging interdisciplinary research of the kind prac¬ 
ticed by scholars like Geiger and Horovitz, and of narrowing down 
the wide array of literature with which they worked to traditional 
Arabic sources. Hence, against Fuck’s weariness of all that source 
mongering, it is important to emphasize the achievements of the 
Geiger project. Perhaps for the first time, the Qur’anic texts are rein¬ 
tegrated into their original cultural context and seen for what they 
were before they were canonized into the foundational document of 
a new religion—namely, answers to pressing contemporary questions 
and problems, answers that engaged, modified, adapted, and re-inter¬ 
preted narratives and motives with which their audience must already 
to some degree have been familiar. For Geiger, Horovitz, and Speyer, 
the Qur’an presented itself not merely as the starting point of Islamic 
history but rather as a transitional text that needed to be relocated 
within a complex, religiously and linguistically pluralistic milieu of 
origin. 

Ultimately, however, the approach laid out in Fuck’s lecture was 
to prove more successful and to exert a stifling influence on the whole 
discipline. This was in part due to external political factors. When 
the National Socialists consolidated their control over Germany after 
having won parliamentary elections in 1932, they soon proceeded to 
exclude all Jews from German public life, an ominous sign of still 
worse things to come. Research in the vein of Geiger, Horovitz, and 
Speyer was thus severely disrupted, with the result that the study of 
the Qur’an became more narrowly a domain of scholars whose train¬ 
ing had been primarily in Arabic literature, and not, for example, in 
Rabbinics. To be sure, intertextual readings of the Qur’an in the light 
of the religious traditions circulating in its historical environment 
had not been the exclusive prerogative of Jewish scholars; important 


10 Flick, “Originalitat,” 168 (translation N. Sinai). 
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contributions were made by Tor Andrae, 11 Karl Ahrens, 12 and, indi¬ 
rectly, by Julius Wellhausen’s comparative study of ancient Arabian 
religion. 13 Yet the Second World War did mark a noticeable change 
in approach. The person of Muhammad now became the primary 
focal point of interest, a development clearly reflected in the works 
of Rudi Paret 14 and W. Montgomery Watt, 15 and the Qur’an appeared 
above all as a mirror image of the psychological development of the 
individual Muhammad. This change in outlook entailed a much more 
extensive, and sometimes gullible, reliance on Islamic sir a traditions 
than can be observed, for example, in Horovitz and Geiger; Qur’anic 
scholarship, to put it in a mildly provocative form, turned into “life 
of Muhammad” scholarship. The ensuing loss of interest in the Qur’an 
as an object of study in and of itself is evident, for example, in the 
fact that Paret’s commentary on the Qur’an, regarded as authoritative 
almost from the moment of its publication, pays scant attention to 
issues of chronology, which had so captivated earlier scholars like 
Noldeke, Hirschfeld, and Bell. The cross-references to parallel Qur’anic 
passages provided by Paret never signal whether the text referred to 
may be significantly earlier or later than the verse at hand; issues of 
genuinely textual, rather than biographical, development thus recede 
into the background. This is particularly problematic since it blurs 
the considerable evidence that the genesis of the Qur’anic text was in 
fact intertwined with the emergence of a Qur’anic community defined 
by its allegiance towards, and liturgical use of, the open-ended series 
of divine communications promulgated by Muhammad. 16 If the 
Qur’anic corpus is treated in a basically synchronic fashion, without 
due consideration to the thematic and formal evolution of the original 
textual units of which it is composed, then our most important wit¬ 
ness for sounding out the gradual crystallization of the pre-conquest 
Islamic Urgemeinde is left unexplored. 

It is of course true that studying the Qur’an as a source for the life 
and thought of Muhammad had been deeply ingrained into Western 
Qur’an scholarship since the time of Geiger—in fact, when traditional 


11 Andrae, Ursprung des Islams. 

12 Ahrens, Muhammad als Religionsstifter. 

13 Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums. 

14 Paret, Mohammed und der Koran. 

15 Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, and id., Muhammad at Medina. 

16 For a survey of the textual evidence indicating a liturgical, and thus communal, 
function of Qur’anic surahs, see Neuwirth, “Vom Rezitationstext liber die Liturgie 
zum Kanon.” 
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Christian polemics against the Qur’an gradually gave way to philology 
in the nineteenth century, this shift was intimately linked to the ques¬ 
tion of how Muhammad was to be evaluated as a person: If he was 
not the religious impostor that medieval polemics had made him out 
to be, then the Qur’an could be seen as the genuine reflection of a 
particular manifestation of human religiosity, and could thus be 
deemed worthy of disengaged study. 17 Yet in the works of Geiger, 
Speyer, Andrae, or Wellhausen, the biographical perspective on the 
Qur’an was offset by their thorough knowledge of pre-Islamic Jewish 
and Christian literature that enabled them to view the Quranic text 
as one voice among others partaking in an overarching, albeit fre¬ 
quently antagonistic, Late Antique religious debate. It is this depth 
of field that was lost in the second half of the twentieth century, to 
be reclaimed by the rebels of 1977 and those inspired by their 
work. 18 

The emphasis that Quranic Studies places on viewing the Qur’an 
as part and parcel of the wide expanse of monotheistic literature can 
be seen as a corrective shift that was long overdue. At the same time, 
however, the fact that this shift was coupled with a wholesale dismissal 
of even the basic framework of the traditional scenario of the Qur’an’s 
genesis entailed its own specific set of apories. In the light of the 
reverberations of biblical traditions that Wansbrough finds in the 
Qur’an, he dismisses its traditional Arabian milieu of origin as a later 
mythical construction and drops a number of opaque hints that the 
Qur’an instead must have emerged from the compilation of divergent 
monotheistic traditions by an anonymous circle of redactors active 
in eighth century Mesopotamia. 19 This is highly problematic for sev¬ 
eral reasons. For one thing, Wansbrough implies that early Islamic 
history has been so thoroughly transformed, or perhaps distorted, 
into “salvation history,” that any attempt to reconstruct “what really 
happened” must seem naive: What might be called the “pre-canoni- 
cal” Qur’an, the text as preceding its canonization and exegetical and 
hagiographic framing by the post-conquest Islamic community, 
becomes virtually inaccessible to the scholar. 20 Wansbrough’s work 


17 Cf. Sinai, “Orientalism.” 

18 See, for example, Hawting, Idolatry. 

19 Cf. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 50; Wansbrough, Sectarian Milieu, 40, 45. 

20 Rippin sums up this feature of Wansbrough’s approach in “Foreword,” xvii: 
“The fundamental argument is that we cannot meaningfully talk about the Qur’an as 
we know it today until that point of authority, acceptance, and stability has been 
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here intersects with the categorical rejection of the very notion of 
“original meaning” that has acquired great popularity in the wake of 
postmodernist literary theory. 21 Yet Wansbrough himself, like Patricia 
Crone, argues not from general hermeneutic theory but from the 
given character of the available Islamic sources, finding them so rid¬ 
dled with contradictions and implausibilities that he refuses to take 
them for anything else but “salvation history.” 22 By now, however, a 


achieved.” Rippin does then go on to admit that “the text must have a prehistory for 
such a process to take place, a prehistory that brings strands of the earlier biblical and 
Arabian traditions together through the person of Muhammad.” What is of crucial 
importance, however, is that Wansbrough’s speculations about a later, non-Arabian 
composition of the text were widely viewed, not as calling for a more sustained effort 
at reconstructing this prehistory, but rather as laying bare the inevitable futility of any 
such reconstruction (cf. also Rippin, “Literary Analysis,” 356: “The actual ‘history’ in 
the sense of ‘what really happened’ has become totally subsumed within later inter¬ 
pretation is virtually, if not totally, inextricable from it.”). While the authors of 
Hagarism shared Wansbrough’s pessimistic appraisal of the Islamic sources, they did 
believe (at the time of the book’s publication) that on the basis of non-Arabic sources 
a reasonably accurate history of the emergence of Islam could after all be written. 
Wansbrough, in his review of Hagarism in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Afri¬ 
can Studies 41 (1978): 155-156, very clearly expressed his skepticism towards even 
this project: “Can a vocabulary of motives be freely extrapolated from a discrete col¬ 
lection of literary stereotypes composed by alien and mostly hostile observers and 
thereupon employed to describe, even interpret, not merely the overt behavior but 
also the intellectual and spiritual development of helpless and almost innocent 

21 Among the scholars inspired by Wansbrough, Andrew Rippin has most vigor¬ 
ously, and very influentially, advocated the need for a departure from “the desire to 
produce positive historical results—to satisfy that internal yearning to assert ‘what 
really happened’” (Rippin, “Literary Analysis,” 356). His introduction to Approaches 
to the History of the Interpretation of the Qur'an implies that hermeneutically enlight¬ 
ened Qur’an scholars ought to abandon the traditional attempts “towards re-estab¬ 
lishing the ‘original meaning’ of the text or the ‘author’s intention’ or the ‘meaning of 
the text to the first hearers’” (Rippin, “Introduction,” 2) and switch to a reader-recep¬ 
tion oriented approach instead, i. e., to tafslr studies: “To re-create a history of the 
reaction to the Qur’an in terms of what people have actually thought it means, through 
an analysis of exegetical texts, appears to be a most appropriate, intellectually convinc¬ 
ing, and rewarding task for the modern scholar of the Qur’an” (Rippin, “Introduc¬ 
tion,” 4). Daniel Madigan, however, has convincingly pointed out that general 
hermeneutic skepticism as to the very idea of a text’s “original meaning” “would fall 
prey to the same objections which Rippin has raised to the study of the Qur’an text 
itself: the issues of historical context and ‘original meaning’ apply no less to the tafslr 
texts than to the Qur’an text itself [...]. Thus we become trapped in an infinite regress: 
if it is fruitless to pursue meaning and coherence in the Qur’an, then it would also be 
futile when dealing with a tafslr, since it too is a text, often of uncertain provenance, 
and from a culture far-removed from us” (Madigan, “Reflections,” 351). 

22 As Crone puts it in a memorable passage: “For over a century the landscape of 
the Muslim past was thus exposed to a weathering so violent that its shapes were 
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number of rejoinders to Wansbrough from historians of early Islam 
have made it clear that this perception of the irredeemably contradic¬ 
tory character of the traditional Arabic sources is open to serious 
doubt and may in fact be significantly exaggerated. 23 

In view of the great admiration that Wansbrough expresses for the 
methodological sophistication of biblical studies, it is particularly 
ironic that his assumption of the composite character of the Qur’an 
is never properly demonstrated and is arguably based on a flagrant 
breach of the sequence of methodical steps that is de rigueur in bibli¬ 
cal analysis: Wansbrough never subjects the Qur’an to what biblical 
scholars refer to as “literary criticism” in order to examine in a 
methodically principled way whether it really does constitute a sec¬ 
ondary compilation of divergent sources (the profile and provenance 
of which would have to be spelled out in considerable detail), or 
whether its literary make-up is more plausibly to be explained by the 
traditional assumption that it constitutes the literary fallout from a 
linear process of growth and development. 24 Hence, without providing 
much of an argument beyond references to the “formulaic” character 
of Qur’anic language and the existence of “parallel versions” of vari¬ 
ous narratives, Wansbrough simply assumes that the Qur’an is a tex¬ 
tual corpus whose genesis postdates, rather than parallels, the 
formation of a nuclear Islamic community. For him, the Qur’anic 
corpus does not in any philologically accessible way reflect the reli¬ 
gious debates that resulted in the crystallization of this community; 
the latter is rather presupposed as a fait accompli unretrievably hid¬ 
den in the mists of history. As a scholarly hypothesis, such a possibility 
can of course not be dismissed from the outset. Yet it does seem that 
Wansbrough’s scenario does not begin to do justice to the dramatic 


reduced to dust and rubble and deposited in secondary patterns, mixed with foreign 
debris and shifting with the wind” (Crone, Slaves on Horses, 6). 

23 The most detailed array of arguments against skepticism is assembled in Don- 
ner. Origins. 

24 At first sight it might appear that Wansbrough’s juxtaposition of the different 
Qur’anic renderings of the Shuayb story ( Quranic Studies, 21-25) does provide such 
an argument. In fact, however, Wansbrough presumes from the outset that these 
renderings constitute “variant traditions” ( Quranic Studies, 21) rather than chrono¬ 
logically consecutive renditions that might adapt and modify one and the same story 
in the light of changing historical circumstances and on the basis of an ever-growing 
textual nucleus of past prophetic promulgations. For the latter perspective, see Neu- 
wirth, “Erzahlen,” and id., “Crisis and Memory.” The interpretive function of such 
later retellings is emphasized and illustrated in detail in Sinai, Fortschreibung und 
Auslegung. 
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character of the Quranic text, a feature that is rather more satisfac¬ 
torily explained by situating the text in the very midst, rather than 
in the wake, of a polemically charged process of community building. 
For even on a superficial reading, the Quran is not a systematic, 
gospel-type codification of the essential message of a religious move¬ 
ment that has already established itself on the historical scene, but 
rather a live transcript of this very act of entering the scene. 
Wansbrough’s counter-history of early Islam thus does not imply a 
mere temporal displacement of events, but also a methodological 
reorientation of far-reaching consequences. In a paradoxical fashion, 
the outcome of this is similar to Watt’s and Paret’s “life of 
Muhammad”-approach, which also resulted in a disregard of the 
Qur’an’s vital linkage to the community materializing around it. 

It is remarkable that none of the later adherents of Wansbrough’s 
approach made any attempt to back up his a priori verdict with more 
detailed textual analyses. Surprising as this may seem, it is perhaps 
only a logical consequence of his general approach: for if the Qur’an 
is pried loose from any specific historical milieu and turned into a 
free-floating textual phenomenon that could be located ad libitum 
anywhere in the Near East between 600 and 900 ce, how is one to 
make sense of so elusive a piece of literature? The sad answer that 
the history of research was to give is that not many people after 
Wansbrough did try to make sense of it. Wansbrough’s defeatism 
about finding out how the Qur’an had emerged and what it signified 
to its earliest audience—questions that appear rather natural to ask 
and which the mainstream of New Testament scholarship, for exam¬ 
ple, has never discounted as inveterately naive—caught on to a degree 
that, apart from very few exceptions, the English-speaking academia 
simply appears to have dropped out of Qur’anic studies. The flourish¬ 
ing of tafslr studies that was a result of this development is certainly 
a welcome consequence, but hardly a proper substitute for the study 
of the Qur’an in and of itself. Thus, while 1977 could have been a 
reinvigorating moment for a contextualist perception of the Qur’an, 
in the end it led to a significant paralysis in research—which, to be 
sure, must not be laid at the feet of Wansbrough, Crone, or Cook 
themselves but rather emerged from a general academic climate that 
took a stimulating experiment in exploring alternatives to existing 
scholarship for demonstrated and unquestionable truth. 

The controversy generated by Quranic Studies and Hagarism has 
consequently tended to play itself out almost exclusively on the battle- 
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field of Islamic historiography, hagiography, and exegesis, 25 while the 
question of whether a close literary analysis of the Quranic text itself 
might have any implications for determining its original historical 
place and milieu has been sidelined. The Qur’an, although seemingly 
at the center of the debate, has in reality been conspicuously absent 
from the actual exchange of arguments, becoming something of an 
unreadable text in the eyes of many scholars. One of the convictions 
that this volume hopes to promote is that, on the basis of proper 
source criticism, and a literary sensibility that by now has a long his¬ 
tory in the study of biblical literature, Qur’anic studies (which is not 
the same as the study of Qur’anic exegesis, or the study of early Islamic 
historiography) is not an impossible subject. Taken in combination, 
the essays collected here adopt a determinedly promiscuous approach 
in their use of classical Islamic sources, non-Arabic Christian and 
Jewish writings, as well as the Greek and Latin classics. Unfortunately, 
as a result of the drifting apart of Qur’anic studies from Rabbinics 
and Patristics after the Second World War, a development exacer¬ 
bated by the increase of specialization within these neighboring dis¬ 
ciplines themselves, the philological literacy required to read the 
Qur’an as a polyphonic document of Late Antiquity is no longer uni¬ 
fied in individual scholars of the caliber of Horovitz or Andrae. 26 Any 
attempt at reconnecting with their exegetical project will thus of 
necessity have to take the form of a collaborative enterprise. It was 
in order to stimulate such an interdisciplinary conversation on the 
Qur’an that the conference from which many of this volume’s articles 
have proceeded, was held in January 2004 under the title “Historische 
Sondierungen und methodische Reflexionen zur Korangenese—Wege 
zur Rekonstruktion des vorkanonischen Koran.” The conference was 
motivated by a belief in the necessity of returning to a broadly con- 
textualist approach to the Qur’an, and more particularly by the chal¬ 
lenge to determine to what extent Luxenberg’s Syro-aramaische Lesart 
constituted a methodologically sound contribution to such an 
endeavor. 27 It is important to note that such a reappraisal of the his¬ 
torical context of the Qur’an that would finally put to rest the 


25 For a helpful survey of the debate on the reliability of reports ascribed to 
Muhammad and early Islamic authorities from the time of Goldziher on, see Berg, 
Development. 

26 Neuwirth, “Bemerkungen.” 

27 For an appraisal of Luxenberg, cf. also many of the contributions to Reynolds 
(ed.), Historical Context. 
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dogmatically motivated notion of th ejdhiliyya is not only of scholarly 
relevance. As a matter of fact, in relocating the Quran in Late 
Antiquity we follow the plea for a revision of historical thinking that 
has been voiced by Near Eastern intellectuals such as the Lebanese 
historian Samir Kassir, who claims that in current Near Eastern per¬ 
ceptions of history, a self-exclusion from pre-Islamic culture is at 
work: There is no recognition of a historical continuity in the Arabic 
Near East, Arabic history being perceived as commencing in a mean¬ 
ingful sense only with the advent of Islam. The myth of origin that 
identifies the beginning of significant history with the ministry of 
Muhammad, however, unduly reduces the previous history to an era 
of almost exclusively nomadic culture: “This chaotic image cannot 
however be upheld once archaeological, epigraphic, and numismatic 
evidence is considered. Cities in Northern Hijaz and Greater Syria 
were widely Romanized, even to a degree that several Roman emper¬ 
ors originated from them.” Kassir even claims: “One can hardly over¬ 
estimate the turn in worldview that would occur once the real Golden 
Age that preceded the Golden Age would be recognized.” 28 Kassir’s 
demand for an intellectual self-liberation from the teleological con¬ 
straint generated by the Islamic myth of origin is however only one 
half of the revision that is required. The Near Eastern self-exclusion 
from European history that Kassir has identified is matched by an 
equally determined Western exclusion of the Near East from European 
history, encapsulated in the highly political notion that the Qur’an is 
a text fundamentally alien to European culture, while other writings 
from the same geographical area and standing, and in the same line 
of tradition—most prominently biblical literature—are assimilated as 
founding documents of European identity. 29 

The title of the present volume, The Quran in Context, was chosen 
as a conscious echoing of an earlier volume edited by Stefan Wild, 
The Quran as Text. As signaled by this volume’s subtitle, “Historical 
and Literary Investigations into the Qur’anic Milieu,” the sense the 
editors wish to convey by this allusion is one of complementarity: A 
truly contextual reading of the Qur’an (as opposed to a mere reading 


28 Kassir, Ungltick, 38 (translation by A. Neuwirth). 

29 This would also call for a thorough rethinking on the same level of sophistica¬ 
tion as Kassir’s work. Such a rethinking is one of the aims of the research program 
“Europe in the Middle East—the Middle East in Europe” at the Wissenschaftskolleg 
Berlin, funded by the Fritz Thyssen Foundation. See http://www.eume-berlin.de. 
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of the Qur’an’s context) must not content itself with dissolving the 
Qur’an into its Christian, Jewish, and other “sources,” but at least 
allow for the possibility that the Qur’an may turn out to be a text of 
its own, i.e., a discourse—or, rather, a series of diachronically con¬ 
tiguous discourses—possessed of its own peculiar theological agenda 
and literary logic. This is underscored by Sydney Griffith, himself 
intimately familiar with pre-Qur’anic Syriac literature: 

Hermeneutically speaking, one should approach the Qur’an as an inte¬ 
gral discourse in its own right; it proclaims, judges, praises, blames from 
its own narrative center. It addresses an audience which is already famil¬ 
iar with oral versions in Arabic of earlier scriptures and folklores. The 
Qur’an does not borrow from, or often even quote from these earlier 
texts. Rather, it alludes to and evokes their stories, even sometimes their 
wording, for its own rhetorical purpose. The Arabic Qur’an, from a 
literary perspective, is something new. It uses the idiom, and sometimes 
the forms and structures, of earlier narratives in the composition of its 
own distinctive discourse. It cannot be reduced to any presumed 
sources. Earlier discourses appear in it not only in a new setting, but 
shaped, trimmed and re-formulated for an essentially new narrative . 30 

It follows that it simply will not do to garner a few arbitrary Quranic 
verses with a Christian or Jewish ring to them and then deduce from 
such a haphazard collection of snippets that the most significant thing 
to be said about the Qur’an is to that it is an epigonal product of 
Christian or Jewish influence. 31 Certainly, it is a prerequisite for his¬ 
torical Qur’an scholarship to have the most exhaustive possible aware¬ 
ness of Late Antique traditions intersecting with a given Qur’anic 
passage; and in this regard, Fuck’s indifference to such points of inter¬ 
section is definitely a retrograde step that needs to be reversed. 
However, to assemble the textual background material that may shed 
light on a given Qur’anic passage is not identical with the interpreta¬ 
tion of that passage itself; it is an indispensable preparatory step, yet 
by no means a sufficient one. Indeed, intratextual contextualization 
of this kind does not provide the only relevant background to a 
Qur’anic passage; it is perhaps just as important to situate a given 
text at a particular position within the diachronically extended 
sequence of Qur’anic discourses, which frequently also generate their 
specific literary formats. As for the charge of epigonality that inter - 


30 Griffith, “Christian lore,” 116. 

31 A textbook example of this procedure is Samir, “Christian influence.” A similar 
tendeny underlies Ohlig and Puin (eds.), Die dunklen Anfdnge. 
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textual studies often implictly or explicitly level at the Qur’an, its 
murky ancestry in antique and medieval interfaith polemics should 
be obvious to any hermeneutically self-conscious scholar. Thus, if a 
historical contextualization of the Qur’an is to be pursued with any 
methodological and intellectual credibility today, it must make a 
determined effort to detect and describe the ways in which the Qur’an’s 
theology and literary format could be deemed by the community of 
its adherents to outclass and outbid previous competitors on the scene 
of religious scriptures in such a decisive way that it became the foun¬ 
dational text of a new monotheistic religion, Islam. 

This is also why the popular assumption that a contextualist read¬ 
ing of the Qur’an is necessarily inimical to Islamic belief is mistaken. 
Much of the current media buzz surrounding the Qur’an in fact 
appears to be predicated on the assumption that the hypotheses and 
reconstructions of philologists have the power to profoundly unsettle, 
or even conclusively disprove, a religious belief system. Yet at least 
in academic Christian theology, which is after all faced with a similar 
problem, it has become something of a commonplace that historical- 
critical scholarship does not as such preclude a subsequent “commit¬ 
ted” reading of the Bible. Historical analysis, it is usually held, 
constitutes a preparatory stage delimiting the borders of any truly 
responsible interpretation of the canon; it delineates the ground upon 
which any attempt to derive contemporary guidance from the canon 
must operate (rather than eroding this very ground, as some would 
object). 32 There is no reason, we believe, to assume that this model is 
not applicable to the Qur’an; in fact, scholars as diverse as Amin 
al-Khull, Fazlur Rahman, Nasr Hamid Abu Zaid, Mehmet Patpaci, or 
Omer Ozsoy have all argued that a contextualist hermeneutics of the 
Qur’an is not only theologically unproblematic, but can also be seen 
as an extension of important aspects of traditional Islamic tafsir. 33 
Abu Zaid, for example, distinguishes the universal Qur’anic message 
from the historically contingent “code” in which it is expressed. He 
then insists that in order to make himself understood to an audience 
within a particular historical context (namely, seventh-century 
Arabia), God had to make use of his addressees’ “cultural and lin¬ 
guistic semantic system”: since human beings are inevitably situated 


32 On the problem of the compatibility or incompatibility of historical-critical 
method and religious commitment, see Sinai, “Spinoza and Beyond.” 

33 On Rahman, see Saeed, “Framework”; on Pa<;aci and Ozsoy, see Korner, Revi¬ 
sionist Koran Hermeneutics. 
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at a particular time and place, they simply will not be able to under¬ 
stand a revelation that is not geared to their cultural and religious 
horizon. 34 Thus, what contextual readings of the Qur’an aim at is not 
to unmask the Qur’an as a mere blueprint of earlier Christian and 
Jewish “sources,” but rather to reconstruct, as fully as possible, the 
cultural lexicon of the Qur’an’s audience, i.e., the linguistic and cul¬ 
tural “code” employed by the text—whoever its author may be—in 
order to make itself understood. 


A Survey of the Contributions to this Volume 

As the preceding remarks have argued, contemporary scholarship on 
the Qur’an is greatly hampered by the fact that a view of the Qur’an 
as part and parcel of the biblical tradition, more particularly in its 
Late Antique formations, is seldom accompanied by the kind of 
microstructural literary analysis that is routinely applied to biblical 
literature. Historians and literary scholars still work in isolation from 
each other. While literary studies often focus on a textual problem 
without considering its social-political, let alone theological, frame¬ 
work, thus taking the text as a fait accompli distinct from a concrete 
situation in the Quranic communication process, historical research¬ 
ers tend to exclude the Quranic text from their source material alto¬ 
gether, or to substitute mere generalizations for a careful examination 
of the Qur’anic text itself. The reason for this infelicitous separation 
may lie in the Qur’an’s complicated literary structure, reflecting as it 
does a canonization process that is still not fully investigated. The 
present volume seeks to redress this attitude of mutual indifference 
between literary and historical studies, an aim that finds expression 
in the volume’s bipartite structure. 

The contributions assembled in the first part address various gen¬ 
eral aspects of the Qur’an’s political, economic, linguistic, and cultural 
context that are vital for any close textual reading of the Qur’an itself. 
Norbert Nebes’ outline of the political history of South Arabia in the 
early sixth century demonstrates the encroachment of two major 
political powers of the time (Axum and Sasanian Iran) on the Arabian 
Peninsula and the important function that religion played as a medium 
of expression for political allegiances. The highly questionable notion 


34 For a concise presentation see Abu Zayd, Mafhi 


itf, 55-57. 
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that the Arabian Peninsula was a backwards and culturally isolated 
place, a notion encapsulated in the Islamic concept of jdhiliyya, is the 
target of Barbara Finster’s contribution, which discusses the archeo¬ 
logical evidence for the religious and secular architecture of early 
seventh-century Arabia. Mikhail D. Bukharin approaches the problem 
from an economic angle by revisiting the issue of Meccan trade, argu¬ 
ing on the basis of a wide selection of sources for the existence of 
significant trading connections integrating the peninsula with South 
Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

The next two contributions, by Harald Suermann and Stefan 
Heidemann, respectively, investigate the implications that two impor¬ 
tant corpora of early Islamic data yield for the dating and localization 
of the Quran. Suermann sketches the theological and historical out¬ 
look of some of the non-Arabic sources on the rise of Islam, empha¬ 
sizing the apocalyptic orientation that governed the Christian and 
Jewish perception of the Arab invaders, while Heidemann provides 
a thorough study of early Islamic coinage and takes issue with Volker 
Popp’s construal of these coins as supporting a Wansbroughian 
deconstruction of the historicity of Muhammad. 

The remaining articles of the first part then focus on the Qur’an’s 
linguistic and literary context. Ernst Axel Knauf traces the interaction 
and respective functions of Arabic, Greek, and Aramaic up until the 
emergence of the Qur’an and suggests a reconstruction of the emer¬ 
gence of Early Standard Arabic. The question to what extent one can 
assume a significant spread of literacy in pre-Islamic Arabia is 
addressed by Peter Stein, who adduces a wide selection of epigraphic 
evidence particularly from South Arabia that is usually ignored by 
Quranic scholars. Jan Retso presents evidence for a controversial and 
highly stimulating reinterpretation of the nature and function of the 
language of the Qur’an, the Arabiyya. 35 Tilman Seidensticker’s exami¬ 
nation of the literary sources for ancient Arabian religion attempts 
to pave the way towards a critical utilization—rather than either a 
wholesale dismissal or an uncritical acceptance—of this significant 
body of literature for the reconstruction of the Qur’anic milieu. 

Both Isabel Toral-Niehoff and Kirill Dmitriev then go on to address 
a question that is of particular importance for any attempt to integrate 
the Qur’an within the wider Late Antique world, namely, the identi¬ 
fication of possible transmission belts through which Greek and Syriac 


35 Cf. also the discussion of his work in Wild, “Arabic Recitation.” 
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learning may have percolated into the Hijaz. While Toral-Niehoff 
provides a general picture of the highly complex social and cultural 
situation prevailing in pre-Islamic Hlra, Dmitriev undertakes a close 
reading of one particular example of the poetic produce of Hlra, ‘Adi 
b. Zayd’s poem about the creation of the world and the fall of man, 
a theological issue that is amply reflected in the Qur anic text, albeit 
with different connotations. Poetry, albeit of a slightly later date, is 
also the topic of Agnes Imhof s paper dealing with two poems by 
Muhammad’s panegyrist Ka‘b b. Malik, which constitute, as it were, 
rare examples of contemporary “para-texts” of the Qur’an that are 
otherwise not transmitted. 

The second part of the volume focuses more specifically on the 
Qur’an itself and on its transmission history. It starts out with the 
issue of chronology, a topic of obvious importance for any evolution¬ 
ary, and hence historical, study of the Qur’an. Yet so far, there has 
been little methodological reflection on how to approach this issue, 
and in particular on how to avoid the charges of circularity or arbi¬ 
trariness that are sometimes leveled at chronological reconstruction. 
Nicolai Sinai undertakes a critical reappraisal and defense of the dat¬ 
ing criteria employed by Theodor Noldeke, whose path-breaking work 
from 1860 is usually either tacitly accepted or summarily dismissed, 
in both cases without much argumentative ado. Sinai then attempts 
to go beyond Noldeke’s division of the Qur’anic corpus into early, 
middle, and late Meccan and Medinan texts and work out an internal 
chronology of the early Meccan surahs. New approaches to dating 
are also proposed by Nora Katharina Schmid and Islam Dayeh: 
Schmid explores the value that methods of quantitative text analysis 
may possess for Qur’anic studies and carries out a statistical screening 
of some of Noldeke’s dating parameters. Dayeh, on the other hand, 
undertakes a detailed analysis of the seven surahs that begin with the 
disconnected letters ha mlm and provides a detailed catalogue of 
formulaic and thematic parallels that makes it likely that these surahs 
constitute a chronologically related text cluster. 

The following articles concentrate on the aspect of intertextuality. 
Angelika Neuwirth’s essay on “the House of Abraham and the House 
of Amram” examines the hermeneutical and Christological subtexts 
of Q 3 and attempts to reconstruct the change of perception of the 
two older scriptural traditions that is reflected in a Medinan re-read¬ 
ing of an earlier Meccan text. Although such a procedure may appear 
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self-evident, the Quranic re-interpretation of these traditions that is 
highlighted here, evolving as it does from an early Meccan hagiographic 
to a Medinan religio-political reading, has hitherto not received its 
due share of attention. Closely related to Neuwirth’s contribution is 
Michael Marx’s examination of traces of ecclesiastical Christology 
and Mariology in the Qur’an. Marx proceeds on the assumption that, 
in order to fully appreciate the theological connotations that Qur’anic 
references to Jesus and Mary must have evoked for the first listeners 
of the Qur’an, these references must be contextualized not only with 
New Testament (and apocryphal) texts, but also with Syriac liturgical 
poetry. Hartmut Bobzin’s article is an in-depth analysis of the devel¬ 
oping Qur’anic understanding of prophecy, situating it in the light 
of a number of relevant rabbinic intertexts, while at the same time 
also drawing important conclusions relevant to the diachronic dimen¬ 
sion of Qur’anic discourse. The two following articles by Gabriel S. 
Reynolds and Reimund Leicht suggest new juxtapositions of Qur’anic 
texts with pre-Qur’anic Christian and Jewish sources. Gabriel S. 
Reynolds highlights what he calls the “homiletic qualities” of the 
Qur’anic text by drawing attention to the connection between the 
Abraham pericopes in Q 11 and Q 51 and a number of Christian 
intertexts. Jewish traditions are discussed by Reimund Leicht, who 
explores the perspectives of a comparison between Qur’anic and rab¬ 
binic law, a subject much harder to approach, and consequently much 
less studied, than a comparison between Qur’anic and rabbinic 
narrative. 

The next three contributions again widen the focus to address vari¬ 
ous aspects of the general linguistic and cultural profile of the Qur’anic 
milieu and include a number of methodological reflections. Francois 
de Blois, on the basis of earlier research, makes a case for situating 
the Qur’an in a Jewish-Christian milieu that he proposes as the refer¬ 
ent for the Qur’anic term nasara. Stefan Wild’s article is a detailed 
critique of some of the patterns of argument used in Luxenberg’s 
Syro-aramaische Lesart, and in particular of Luxenberg’s highly pub¬ 
licized re-reading of the virgins of Paradise as “white grapes.” The 
same topic is also taken up by Walid Saleh in the course of a general 
assessment of the state of Qur’anic studies and its underlying herme¬ 
neutical assumptions. Saleh also proposes a broader frame of reference 
to understanding the Qur’anic utopia of paradise, inviting classical 
imaginations of the divine into the discussion. According to Saleh, it 
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is “oxen-eyed” Hera rather than a bunch of grapes that has been the 
shaping force behind the houri image. 

A literary reading of the Qur’anic texts, which after all are highly 
poetic, requires consideration of the artistic peculiarities developed 
in pre-Qur anic Arabic literature, constituting as it does the indige¬ 
nous literary canon with which the Qur’an’s original audience was in 
all likelihood intimately familiar. This aspect is dealt with in Thomas 
Bauer’s article, which makes a vigorous case for the relevance of 
ancient Arabic poetry for Qur’anic studies by theoretically developing 
and illustrating the notion of “negative intertextuality.” The exclusive 
focus on non-Arabic sources that is arguably a constant temptation 
for Western students of the Qur’an thus turns out to be dangerously 
lopsided. Angelika Neuwirth’s second contribution studies Qur’anic 
re-readings of the Psalms, the only biblical corpus that has exerted a 
formative impact not only on the Qur’an’s theological fabric but also, 
and primarily, on its literary shape. Paying as it does close attention 
to the Qur’an’s linguistic medium, Neuwirth’s contribution provides 
an example for the negotiation of Arabic as well as non-Arabic liter¬ 
ary, and more precisely poetical, forms in the Qur’an. 

Finally, the transmission history of the Qur’an is at the center of 
both Gregor Schoeler’s and Omar Hamdan’s contributions. Schoeler 
confronts the hypotheses of John Burton and John Wansbrough with 
his own reconstruction of the modalities of early Islamic textual trans¬ 
mission, while Hamdan provides an extensive synopsis of the Islamic 
sources describing the orthographic reform of the Qur’anic rasm car¬ 
ried out under al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, thus highlighting the formative 
phase of the canonization of the Qur’anic text as part of the Umayyad 
caliph 'Abd al-Malik’s “imperial project.” 36 


A Few Words of Thanks 

The conference of which this volume is a belated outcome—convened 
in January 2004 under the title “Historische Sondierungen und meth- 
odische Reflexionen zur Korangenese: Wege zur Rekonstruktion des 
vorkanonischen Koran” 37 —would not have been possible without 
generous funding from the Fritz Thyssen Foundation, nor without 


36 Cf. also Hamdan’s extensive study Studien zur Kanonisierung des Korantextes. 

37 Cf. the German conference reports by Michael Marx in IN AMO 37 (2004), and 
by Nicolai Sinai and Michael Marx at http://192.55.244.191/index.php?id=242. 
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the adroit administrative and organizational support of Georges 
Khalil, then in charge of the “Working Group Modernity and Islam” 
at the Wissenschaftskolleg Berlin. Editorial work on the volume and 
a number of translations were subsequently facilitated by another 
grant from the Fritz Thyssen Foundation. A summer academy on 
“Literary and Historical Approaches to the Qur’an and the Bible,” 
hosted in 2007 by the research programme “Europe in the Middle 
East—The Middle East in Europe,” provided important intellectual 
stimuli for the final draft of the introduction and some of the con¬ 
tributions. Many of the laborious tasks of editing were taken on by 
a number of scholars and research assistants associated with the 
Institute for Arabic Studies of the Free University Berlin: Islam Dayeh, 
Dirk Hartwig, Hannelies Koloska, Ghassan el-Masri, Claudia Paffgen, 
Veronika Roth, and Nora Katharina Schmid. Finally, we would like 
to thank Brill and the series editors Jane McAuliffe and Gerhard 
Bowering for their almost inexhaustible patience in awaiting this vol¬ 
ume’s final draft. 


A Note on Style 

Everyone who has ever taken on responsibility for the edition of so 
large a collection of articles knows what a considerable challenge it 
is to impose at least some measure of stylistic uniformity on contri¬ 
butions from so wide a variety of disciplines. In general, the recom¬ 
mendations of the Chicago Manual of Style, 15th edition, have been 
adhered to, while the orthography follows American usage. It has not 
been attempted to obliterate all differences in citation format and 
bibliographical style among the various contributors, an aspiration 
that would have been neither feasible nor desirable. Transliterations 
from the Arabic are based on a slightly modified version of the IJMES 
system, while in more technical linguistic contexts (such as in the 
articles by Knauf and Stein), the transliteration system of the Deutsche 
Morgenlandische Gesellschaft has been retained. Authors have gener¬ 
ally been allowed to use non-Latin scripts rather than transcriptions 
where they saw fit to do so. In the case of foreign expressions that 
have a well-established Anglicized orthography (such as “Qur’an,” 
“Mecca,” “Medina,” “Abbasids,” “ShiTtes,” and “Muhammad,” when 
reference is to the Islamic Prophet), this simplified spelling has been 
preferred; as regards less well-known Near Eastern geographical 
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designations, such as excavations sites, we have in many cases deferred 
to the orthographical choices made by the author, at least when these 
were current in the secondary literature. In transcriptions from Syriac, 
spirantization of the Begadkepat letters has not been marked. The 
mode of transliterating Hebrew, too, has in general been left to the 
discretion of the authors, with most contributions employing a sim¬ 
plified general-purpose style. 

Unless noted otherwise, translations of Quranic citations are based 
on Majid Fakhry’s An Interpretation of the Quran, with minor modi¬ 
fications, such as substition of “God” for “Allah,” use of “you” instead 
of “thou” etc., and lowercasing of all pronouns and expressions that 
are not proper nouns (in accordance with the “down” style recom¬ 
mended by the Chicago Manual of Style). Further minor modifications 
have occasionally been deemed necessary by the individual authors. 
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PART ONE 

THE QUR’AN’S HISTORICAL 
CONTEXT 



THE MARTYRS OF NAJRAN AND THE END OF THE 
HIMYAR: ON THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF SOUTH 
ARABIA IN THE EARLY SIXTH CENTURY* 


Norbert Nebes 


Introduction 

In the spring of the year 519, or perhaps even as early as the preced¬ 
ing autumn, * 1 an Alexandrian spice trader named Cosmas 2 traveling 
to Taprobane (known today as Sri Lanka) arrived at the ancient port 
city of Adulis on the African side of the Red Sea, where he made a 
short stay. 3 In Cosmas’ day, Adulis controlled the Bab al-Mandab and 
maintained close ties with the commercial centers along the South 
Arabian coast; it attracted merchants from Alexandria and Ailat, and 
it was from them that Cosmas hoped to obtain valuable information 
for his journey onward to India. Yet at this point in his account of 
the journey, Cosmas makes no mention of spices or other commodi¬ 
ties. His attention is focused on matters of classical philology. 


* The aim of this paper is to provide an overview of the political history of the 
events which took place in the period under discussion. It makes no claim to be a 
complete review of all the sources available or to consider the current discussion 
exhaustively. For such a synopsis, see the recent contribution by Beaucamp et al„ 
“Persecution,” which emphasizes the chronology of events, and which I shall follow 
in placing the start of the Himyarite era in the year 110 bce. Muller, “Himyar,” gives 
a thorough evaluation of the source material then available and remains a fundamen¬ 
tal work.—The sigla of inscriptions cited follow Stein, Untersuchungen, 274-290. For 
a first draft of this paper, see Nebes, “Martyrer” who gives more detailed annotations 
and also lists the sigla not used in Stein, Untersuchungen. The new edition of the 
Martyrium Sancti Arethae by M. Detorakis (Paris 2007), which in the most recent 
secondary literature is cited e. g. by Bausi “Review,” 265-266, was not available to the 
author. 

1 For this date, see Beaucamp et al., “Persecution,” 71. Cosmas’ stay in Adulis is 
usually dated to the year 525 (cf. for instance Muller, “Himyar,” 316); see n. 9. 

2 For the most recent contribution, cf. Sima, “Cosmas”; for information concern¬ 
ing Cosmas’ life and work, see Schneider, “Cosmas,” with further references. 

3 Adulis, which is located 40 km to the south of Massawa and ca. 4 km inland from 
the coast, was the main port of Aksum through which Byzantine—and, in an earlier 
period, Roman—trade with India was conducted; see Fattovich, “Adulis.” 
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At the request of the governor of Adulis he made copies of two 
Greek inscriptions which have since become known as the 
Monumentum Adulitanum. The two inscriptions are found on a 
marble throne with an attached “stela” 4 situated at the town’s western 
entrance on the caravan road leading to the Ethiopian plateau and 
Aksum. The first of these inscriptions, located on the stela, 5 is the 
report of a campaign by Ptolemaios III Euergetes (246-222 bce) that 
sheds light on the Ptolemies’ maritime undertakings on the African 
side of the Red Sea during the second half of the third century bce . 6 
The other text, also in Greek, can be found on the marble throne itself 
and dates from a later, post-Christian period. 7 It contains an account 
of the deeds of an unnamed Aksumite ruler and remains to this day 
the only written evidence we have for the rise of Aksum and her ter¬ 
ritorial ambitions before the time of ‘Ezana, i.e., the middle of the 
fourth century. 8 

Both of the copies Cosmas made for the governor of Adulis were 
intended for Ellatzbaas (’EAAai;£pda<;) whose residence was nearby 
in Aksum and who, as we are told in passing, was just preparing for 
war with the Homerites. 9 This directs our attention to the other side 


4 Cosmas, Christian Topography 2.54-55; Wolska-Conus translates elkcov as 
“stela”, which obviously is part of the throne, see Phillipson, Monuments of Aksum, 
123-154. For the significance these thrones had for Aksumite rule, see Munro-Hay, 
Aksum, 110, and Brakmann, “Axomis,” 748. 

5 RIE I, no. 276 (with bibliographic notes) and RIE III.A 26-32 (translation). 

6 Cf. in general Holbl, Geschichte, 56-57. 

7 RIE I, no. 277 (with the relevant bibliographic notes); translated in Munro-Hay, 
Aksum, 222-223 and RIE III.A 32-45; the most recent review is given by Fiaccadori, 
“Monumentum Adulitanum,” 1010-1012. 

8 See the discussion in Brakmann, “Axomis,” 726-727. Since the Adulitana 
secunda mentions the Sabeans and not the Himyar, Robin (“Premiere intervention,” 
155) has conjectured that the author may have been the Abessinian king Gadurat 
mentioned in C 308 (or one of his immediate predecessors), with whom the Sabean 
king ‘Alhan Nahfan concluded an alliance around the year 190 ce. An alternative king 
has recently been suggested by Fiaccadori “Monumentum Adulitanum,” 1012. 

9 Cosmas, Christian Topography, 2, 56: pekkcov e^iivai eiq icokepov Jtpoi; xovq 
'Oppprcat; xou<; Jtepav, “because he intended to campaign against the neighbouring 
Homerites.” If we follow Simeon of Beth Arsham’s two Syriac letters and assume a 
date of 523 for the events in Najran and the death of Arethas (see below), which were 
followed by the great Ethiopian counteroffensive of the year 525, while Cosmas claims 
to have witnessed the Ethiopian king’s mobilization in Adulis “at the beginning (of 
the rule) of Emperor Justin,” which took place in 518, then he cannot have been an 
eyewitness of the great (second) invasion but only of the first one. The latter is also 
mentioned in the Book of the Himyarites (see below), and its command was entrusted 
by Ella Asbeha to one Hayyan, whose official function is not specified; see RIE I, no. 
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of the Bab al-Mandab, to South Arabia. Although Cosmas mentions 
them in the margin, Ellatzbaas’ preparations for war mark the begin¬ 
ning of a chain of events which was to change the political landscape 
of Southwest Arabia fundamentally and in very short time. They were 
to see Yemen subjugated by Kaleb Ella Asbeha, 10 his adversary, the 
South Arabian King Yusuf defeated and killed, and Aksumite rule 
established over large parts of Southwest Arabia. Thus, the power of 
the Homerites, the Himyar of the Ancient South Arabian inscriptions, 
who had ruled Yemen and dominated large parts of central Arabia 
for two and a half centuries, was finally brought to an end. It is true 
that in the person of Abraha there would arise an Ethiopian king in 
Yemen who would keep up the traditional Himyarite royal titles, 
compose his political self-depictions in Sabean, and distance himself 
quite clearly from the Negus in Aksum. * 11 Yet the days of South 
Arabian independence were over for good. The native tribal elites 
were no longer able to shake off Abraha’s rule. For the next fifty years, 
Yemen was to remain under Christian rule, and in the following 
decades was to be subject to the hegemony of Sasanian Persia. Finally, 
in the year 632, the troops of the first caliph Abu Bakr put an end to 
the Yemeni tribes’ revived attempts to achieve independence. 12 Yemen 
became part of the Islamic world and joined in the young Islamic 
community’s campaigns of conquest issuing from Medina. 

A Survey of the Available Sources 

For no other period of the pre-Islamic history of the Arabian Peninsula 
do we have so extensive and diverse a range of literary and epigraphic 
source texts composed so soon after events as we do for the 520s, 
when the conflict between Himyar and Aksum reached its culmina¬ 
tion. 13 In addition to the information given by Procopios 14 and a short 


191/34-35, as against de Blois, “Date,” 126, n. 55, according to whom this first inva¬ 
sion took place in the time of Ella Asbeha’s predecessor. 

10 That is the reading of Ellatzbaas’ full name, according to the Aksumite Source, 
RIE I, no. 191/7f.: klb / ’ (8) l /' ?bh. 

11 For the historical figure, see Sima, “Abraha,” 42. A further inscription by Abraha 
has recently been uncovered on the northern sluice of the great dam of Marib; see 
Nebes, “New ’Abraha Inscription.” 

12 Al-Mad’aj, Yemen, 53-55. 

13 For a systematic overview of the Syriac, Greek, and Ethiopian sources, see Beau- 
camp et al., “Persecution,” 19-41. 

14 Procopios, Wars 1.20. 
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remark by Cosmas Indicopleustes, the principal documents are texts 
of varying genre composed in Syriac, Sabean, and ancient Ethiopic. 
Above all, mention must be made of the account of the “Martyrs of 
Najran” that has been transmitted in three different Syriac versions, 
namely, the first and second letters of Simeon of Beth Arsham and 
the Book of the Himyarites, the first of which was the source for the 
Greek hagiographic text Martyrium Sancti Arethae et sociorum in 
civitate Negran. 15 Located in the southwest of modern Saudi Arabia, 
at the junction of the former frankincense roads to northwestern and 
eastern Arabia, Najran was home to the largest Himyarite Christian 
community. Najran was also the Abyssinians’ bridgehead in northern 
Yemen 16 —as it had been at the time of the first Aksumite intervention 
in South Arabia 17 —and it was against Najran that the Himyarite king 
Yusuf and the Yaz’anid tribal leaders allied with him directed their 
most decisive blow. 

Yet, the conflicts in Najran are reflected not only in texts belonging 
to the acts of the martyrs genre. The authenticity of the hagiographic 
account is supported by the epigraphic texts of the opposite side, 
more specifically in the form of several prominently situated Sabean 
rock inscriptions that high-ranking officers of the king caused to be 
made during the blockade of Najran by Himyarite troops. 18 Even if 
one were to consider only the most important of these sources, the 
messages are completely heterogeneous—they were composed by dif¬ 
fering parties, point to a variety of interests and refer to different 
scenarios—yet they reflect the fundamentally new dimension of the 
struggle taking place in southwestern Arabia during the first third of 
the sixth century. While the conflicts of the warring kingdoms of the 
second and third centuries had been at regional level—between Saba’, 
Himyar, and Hadramawt as the main protagonists but also involving 
the Abyssinians, who dominated the western lowlands and the western 


15 Several centuries later the Martyrium Sancti Arethae was translated into Arabic, 
with the Arabic version in turn serving as the basis for a Ge'ez translation. Both texts 
have recently been edited by Bausi and Gori, Tradizioni Orientali. 

16 As early as the first quarter of the third century, Najran and the Abyssinian 
forces stationed there were the target of a campaign by the Sabean king Sha irum 
Awtar; see J 635/23f. 

17 The first Abyssinian intervention in South Arabia has to be distinguished from 
that which took place during the period we are concerned with here; it lasted for less 
than a century and is believed to have taken place between 190 and 280 ce; for details, 
see Robin, “Premiere intervention.” 

18 As to the inscriptions of Bi’r Hima and Kawkab, see below. 
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edges of the highlands of central Yemen—the political situation two 
centuries later was far more straightforward, being marked by a con¬ 
frontation between two main adversaries, the Ethiopians of Aksum 
and the Himyar of Zafar. Whereas the regional wars of the mid- 
Sabean period would appear to have reflected purely regional interests, 19 
the conflict between Himyar and Aksum had a new, global dimension. 
The struggle was quite evidently also one which directly involved the 
interests of the great powers of the time, Persia and the Byzantine 
Empire. The close ties between Aksum and the Eastern Roman Empire 
are well known: the first recorded contacts took place in the time of 
Diocletian, and it may be assumed that relations began well before 
then; 20 'Ezana’s conversion to Christianity in the second half of the 
340s hence was to place the relationship on a new footing. 21 

Numerous features of Aksumite coinage clearly show that Roman 
influence was present already several decades earlier. 22 It is also known 
that the Byzantine Emperor Justin I (518-527) gave more than ideo¬ 
logical assistance to the Aksumite king Ella Asbeha’s plans for inva¬ 
sion. 23 It may be assumed that it was with Justin’s permission that 
the Ethiopians requisitioned the Byzantine trading vessels anchored 
in the Red Sea ports, 24 which the Ethiopian force of the second inva¬ 
sion in 525, then under the personal leadership of Ella Asbeha, used 
to transfer to the Arab mainland. 


19 The three dozen or so campaign accounts of the Sabean kings and their officers 
that were found at the great Awam temple in Marib provide a good impression of the 
military situation of the times; they have been compiled and translated in Beeston, 
Warfare; selected translations are given in Nebes, “Herrscherinschriften.” 

20 See Munro-Hay, Aksum, 56. 

21 Thus Hahn, “Symbols,” 437; Brakmann, “Religionsgeschichte Aksums,” 412, is 
more cautious (“Alles spricht freilich dafur, dafi 'Ezana unter dem Pontifikat des Fru- 
mentios getauft wurde, vermutlich um die Mitte des 4. Jh„ bald nach Frumentios’ 
Ordination in Alexandreia und seiner zweiten Ankunft in Aksum”); for the problem 
of dates, see id., “Axomis,” 751, and, more recently, Hahn, ‘“Ezana”, 479. What does 
appear to have been established with relative certainty is that the letter which Con- 
stantius II sent to 'Ezana and his brother no later than 358 must have been preceded 
by their conversion to Christianity. 

22 Hahn, Mtinzen, 4-5; cf. also Brakmann, “Axomis,” 724-725, on the coinage of 
the Aksumite kings since 290. 

23 For instance in the shape of a letter in which Justin calls on the Ethiopian king 
to intervene on behalf of the threatened Christians of South Arabia; see Martyrium 
Sancti Arethae, par. 27. 

24 Martyrium Sancti Arethae, par. 29, gives a figure of sixty ships originating from 
various, mainly Red Sea, ports that the Ethiopian king had assembled in Gabaz/Adu- 
hs. 
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The picture we have of Sasanian influence at the Himyarite court 
in Zafar is far sketchier. We know that diplomatic ties between the 
Sasanians and the Himyar began relatively early on, soon after the 
Himyar had expanded and consolidated their rule over all of South 
Arabia. From a dedication at the great A warn temple in the Marib 
oasis (Sh 31) we know that around the beginning of the fourth century, 
a Himyarite delegation returned from a successful diplomatic mission 
to the royal cities on the Tigris, Seleucia, and Ctesiphon. 25 Sasanian 
influence in Zafar would appear to have extended to the field of art 
as well. 26 

We do not know how intensive and long-lasting political contact 
may have been; in particular for the period here dealt with, the sources 
remain silent. The fact that the Sasanians had a considerable interest 
in the Arabian coast and the entrance to the Red Sea is, however, 
beyond doubt. This is confirmed by the actual course of events, when, 
in the last quarter of the sixth century, they assumed control over 
Yemen from the sons of Abraha. 27 


The Himyar’s Accession to Supremacy 

Before turning our attention to what the sources have to say concern¬ 
ing the most important stages of the conflict, let us examine the history 
of events preceding them. Around the year 275, the Himyar of the 
southern highlands, who were centered around their capital Zafar, 


25 Miiller, “Gesandtschaft,” has dealt with this inscription in detail and reports that 
the delegation also visited the Azd in Oman and the Tanukh on the lower Euphrates, 
two tribal groups which at the time were allies of the Sasanians. In a recent contribu¬ 
tion, Potts, “Sasanian relationship,” returns to the question of the motive underlying 
this delegation. He has suggested that it may have been connected to the birth of 
Shapur II, and that it took place around 310/311, being “a direct response of the South 
Arabian monarch’s having recieved word of this important event in Sasanian history” 
(id. 203).—The epigraphic sources currently available allow us to trace relations 
between Persia and South Arabia back to the Arsacids. On a bronze plaque from the 
Wadd temple in Qaryat al-Faw, depicted on a poster of the King Saud University Press 
from the year 1407 AH, Minean merchants from Qarnaw report having traveled up 
the Tigris as far as Seleucia (the third from last line: k-nhr I’d / slky). 

26 Verbal information, P. Yule; see now Antonini, “Un manufatto himyarita.” 

27 The majority of the sources reporting on the Sasanian occupation of Yemen are 
works by Yemenite Arabic authors and medieval Arabic historians and which exhibit 
certain retrospective distortions and legendary elements. The beginning of Sasanian 
rule in Yemen has been placed between 570 and 585; see the details given in Potts, 
“Sasanian relationship,” 206-211. 
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began to assert themselves against the northern highland tribes, from 
amongst whom had been the successors to the kings of Saba’ from 
the second century ce on. 28 Slightly more than twenty years later, the 
Himyarites had also gained control over the great Wadi Hadramawt 
and the South Arabian coast. 29 Towards the beginning of the fourth 
century, Shammar Yuhar'ish was the sole ruler of Yemen, as expressed 
in the titles used by him. The kings of the Himyar no longer styled 
themselves just as the kings of Saba’ and of Raydan (meaning their 
royal palace in Zafar) but also of the newly conquered territories. 30 
The period of warring kingdoms had been brought to an end, and 
South Arabia had been reunited. 31 

The beginnings of the Himyar are still obscure and go back to the 
second century bce. At that time, the fertile plateaus in the south of 
the central Yemenite Highlands right down to the coast at the Bab 
al-Mandab were part of the area held by the Qatabanian kings, ruling 
from their capital Timna” in the Wadi Bayhan; this is also confirmed 
by the third-century bce Alexandrine librarian Eratosthenes. 32 


28 Information on the relevant sources and further secondary literature concern¬ 
ing the following maybe found in the outline given by Robin, “Sheba,” 1130-1140. 

29 The kingdom of Hadramawt had been considerably weakened by the Sabean 
king Shairum Awtar, who plundered and destroyed the capital city, Shabwa, around 
the year 230 before it eventually succumbed to Himyarite domination under Sham- 
mar Yuhar'ish. On the other hand, the Himyarites engaged in a number of campaigns 
into the Wadi Hadramawt even after their realm had been united, namely, during the 
joint reign of the kings Dhamar'ali Yuhabirr and his son Tha’ran Yuhan'im (cf. Nebes, 
“Kriegszug” and recently Robin, “Himyar au IV' siecle,” 136-145.). Similarly, the 
great rock inscription from the Wadi 'Abadan—which dates to 360 ce and contains 
an account of the acts of three generations of Yaz’anid tribal leaders who explicitly 
recognized the suzerainty of the Himyar of Zafar—mentions that Hadramawt had 
burned down their city of 'Abadan ('Abadan 1/32). It would thus appear that indi¬ 
vidual cities of the Wadi Hadramawt were able to maintain their independence from 
the Himyar of Zafar until at least the first half of the fourth century. 

30 For instance YMN 13/11-13: smr / yhrs / mlk / sb' / w-d-rydn / w-bdrmwt / 
w-ymnt, “Shammar Yuhar'ish, the king of Saba’ and dhu Raydan and Hadramawt and 
Yamnat,” where Yamnat probably refers to the southwestern corner of the Arabian 
Peninsula and the southern coastline between Aden and Hadramawt; see Robin, 
“Sheba,” 1140. 

31 Throughout the 1400 years of its pre-Islamic history documented by written 
sources, this had only once been the case, at the beginning of the seventh century bce, 
when the Sabean ruler of Marib, Mukarrib Karib’il Watar, had succeeded in subjecting 
all of Yemen; see Nebes, “Tatenbericht,” and id., “Ita’amar.” 

32 Reported by Strabo, Geography 16.4.2; this external account can now be con¬ 
firmed by indigenous epigraphic sources, see Nebes, “Feldzugsbericht,” 282-283, and 
Nebes “Martyrer,” 14 n. 35. 
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Towards the end of the second century bce, the southern highland 
tribes began to shake off control by the Qatabanian motherland, com¬ 
ing together to form the Himyarite confederation which, from the 
middle of the first century ce, was to become an important factor in 
the ever-shifting struggle for power in South Arabia. The only written 
evidence of them we have are stone inscriptions, not in the Qatabanian 
dialect, as one might expect, but in slightly modified Sabean. 33 These 
inscriptions reveal an important innovation, which is of great assis¬ 
tance for reconstructing the chronology of the following period. 
Unlike those inscriptions written in other South Arabian dialects, 
above all the Sabean ones, the years mentioned by the Himyarite 
epigraphs are always stated in absolute terms. The Syriac accounts of 
the martyrs of Najran (to which we shall return later) play a decisive 
part in dating these years in terms of the Christian calendar. 

The capital Zafar appears for the first time in Pliny’s Natural 
History , 34 and it is also mentioned by the anonymous author of the 
Periplus maris Erythraei, a maritime handbook from the middle of 
the first century ce, as being a metropolis lying at a distance of a 
nine-day journey from the city of Sawa’ in Ma'afir (in today’s 
al-Hujarlya). 35 From the main road today leading south towards Aden, 
one turns off eastwards after Yarim, reaching the fertile Zafar plateau 
after just a few kilometers to find the city itself, built on three volcanic 
outcrops and at an altitude of 2830 m. Despite the fact that it was in 
Zafar that European travelers first recorded ancient South Arabian 
inscriptions, 36 archeological research there has only recently begun. 
Since 1998, nine seasons of excavations directed by the archeologist 
Paul Yule have so far concentrated on establishing the topography of 
the 110 hectare urban area 37 and on excavating a monumental stone 
building. 38 

Yet even from the evidence of surface finds one can say that Zafar 
shows markedly fewer inscriptions than Marib, and that future exca¬ 
vations are likely to bear this out. On closer examination, this 


33 For more details see Nebes, „Martyrer,“ 14 n. 37. 

34 Pliny, Natural History 6.104. 

35 Periplus, par. 23. 

36 Ulrich Jasper Seetzen briefly visited Zafar in July 1810 and made drawings of a 
fragmentary Himyarite building inscription in the village of Mankath at the foot of 
the mountain, as well as of the monograms of the Himyarite kings incorporated into 
the local mosque. For more on this see Nebes, “Ulrich Jasper Seetzen.” 

37 These dimensions are similar to those of the city of Marib. 

38 See the provisional excavation reports in Yule, “Mapping,” and id. et al., 
“Zafar.” 
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circumstance allows us to draw some significant conclusions. The 
known inscriptions from Zafar are mostly building inscriptions and 
date from the post-Christian period. They describe the construction 
of defenses and houses as well as the erection of royal buildings. In 
addition to the palace of Raydan, first mentioned in a dedication by 
Yasirum Yuhan'im and his son Shammar Yuharish, 39 we know of 
three similar inscriptions from the palaces named Shawhatan, 
Kallanum, and Hargab, all built in the years 383 and 462 by the 
Himyarite kings Malkikarib Yuha’min and his sons, 40 and by 
Shurahbi’il Ya'fur. 41 

What is significant about these findings is the almost total absence 
in Zafar of any dedicatory inscriptions of the kind found in such 
abundance elsewhere in South Arabia. We know that even after 
Shammar Yuharish unified the kingdom, the Himyarite kings con¬ 
tinued to record their political self-portrayals not only in building 
inscriptions but also in the form of dedications. In Zafar, however, 
they would appear to have done so only to the extent of honoring 
the locally venerated gods, such as Wagal, and Simyada' and others. 
In Marib, on the other hand, they continued the practice of placing 
their dedications in the central shrine of the main Sabean god 
Almaqah, to whom they were also addressed. 

The explanation for this is quite simply that Marib had lost nothing 
of its significance as a political center symbolizing the centuries of 
Sabean rule. By placing their dedications at the Awam temple in 
Marib, the Himyarite kings were seeking to place themselves within 
this tradition and thereby to endow their rule with the necessary 
legitimacy. 


Himyarite Monotheism 

The Awam temple contains Himyarite dedications from a period of 
several decades. Then, in the 380s, the form of worship appears to 
have undergone a fundamental change, observable not only in Marib 
and Zafar but also throughout South Arabia. Within a relatively short 


39 E 14, par. 1, relates that the two kings set out for Marib (hgrn / myrb) from their 
palace of Raydan (bytn / rydn) in Zafar. 

40 R3383/3 (Shawhatan) and Gar Bayt al-Ashwal 2/lf. (Kall[an]um; this addition 
was suggested by A. Sima at the Orient-Symposium held at Bamberg in 2002). 

41 Gar SYa/A3=ZM 1/3 (Hargab). 
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period of time, the rich pantheon of South Arabian gods disappeared; 
dedications to its gods appear to have ceased, and their shrines, 
including the huge Awam temple, to have been abandoned. The 
inscriptions were no longer addressed to the ancient astral gods such 
as Almaqah, ‘Athtar, or Shams, but to a single deity, called the “Lord 
of Heaven” or the “Lord of Heaven and Earth,” who is also called 
Rahmdnan. 42 

Debate amongst scholars continues as to whether this Himyarite 
monotheism was, at least in the initial decades, influenced more by 
Christianity or by Judaism, or whether it may have rested on an inde¬ 
pendent political and even theological foundation in the form of some 
kind of Himyarite Rahmanism. 43 The fact that a Christian background 
has been assumed for at least the first years after the Himyarite kings’ 
conversion to monotheism is due largely to an account given in 
Philostorgios’ church history, according to which Theophilos the 
Indian 44 was sent by Constantius II (337-361) to the Himyarite court 
at Zafar, where he spent some time at the beginning of the 340s, suc¬ 
ceeding not only in achieving the king’s conversion but also in gaining 
his permission to build churches in three separate locations in Yemen. 45 
The account does not, however, identify the Himyarite king, nor do 
we have any monotheistic inscriptions from this early period which 
could provide some form of evidence for the king’s conversion to 
Christianity. 46 


42 Other descriptions are “God, the Lord of Heaven” as well as Rahmanan with the 
attributes given above. See also the tables given by Gajda, “Debuts,” 625-628, and 
Robin, “Judaisme,” 170-173.—The first of the royal inscriptions containing a mono¬ 
theistic credo are the two building inscriptions of Malklkarib Yuha’min and his sons, 
dated to the year 383; see Muller, “Religion und Kult,” 190-191. The first monotheis¬ 
tic inscription (YM 1950) was presented by Gajda, “Debuts,” 612, and has been trans¬ 
lated and commented upon in id., “Inscription.” It dates to the year [37] 3 or [36] 3 and 
was made by tribal leaders from Sum'ay, who refer to Tha’ran Yuhan'im and his sons 
as their lords.—Recently, Robin “Himyar et Israel”, 837 n. 35, has reported on a 
recently discovered inscription containing a monotheistic credo that has to be dated 
before the year of 355, see Nebes, “Martyrer”, 17 n. 45. 

43 See for example Muller, “Religion und Kult,” 191, and Gajda, “Debuts,” 620- 
621. For a synopsis with detailed interpretation of the sources, see Robin, “Judaisme,” 
170-172. 

44 Muller, “Theophilos,” 1473. 

45 Philostorgios, Church History 3.4-5. 

46 The findings from the Awam temple in Marib show that Dhamar'ali Yuhabirr 
and Tha’ran Yuhan'im, the kings ruling at the time, still placed their dedications to 
Almaqah there, and even several years after Theophilos’ visit to the Himyarite court 
dedications to Almaqah continued to be placed there, as the (unpublished) inscription 
MQ Mahram Bilqis 1 shows, which is dated to 351 (461 of the Himyarite era). It may 
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Contrastingly, a number of factors do exist which support the view 
that Himyarite monotheism was oriented towards Judaism from the 
outset. The first indication can be found in the name Rahmanan itself. 
Although rahmana means “merciful” both in (Christian) Syro- 
Aramaic and in Judeo-Aramaic, it is only in the latter that it is com¬ 
monly used as a divine epithet, 47 so that it is not unreasonable to 
assume that the Himyar adopted Rahmanan and the conceptual theo¬ 
logical background associated with him from Jewish Aramaic and 
not from Christian Syriac. 48 It is true that in South Arabian usage, 
the name Rahmanan was also used to refer to the Christian God. All 
of the conclusive evidence for this, however, comes from the time 
after the Ethiopian invasion and the defeat of the Himyarite king 
Yusuf. Thus we find the inscriptions of the Ethiopian king in Yemen, 
Abraha, beginning with the formula, “with the help of Rahmanan 
and his Christ,” which is sometimes extended to a trinity: “with the 
help of Rahmanan and his Christ and the Holy Spirit.” 49 The fact that 
Rahmanan was used to refer to the Christian God at the time of 


very well be that the conversion of the Himyar king described by Philostorgios, prob¬ 
ably Tha’ran Yuhanim, was of short duration and, if it extended to others at all, only 
included the king’s immediate entourage. 

47 Rightly pointed out by Gajda, “Debuts,” 613, with n. 7, where she refers to 
Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic , 522; further examples for Babylo¬ 
nian Jewish-Aramaic maybe found in Levy, Neuhebraisches und chalddisches Worter- 
buch, vol. 4, 440, and more recently in Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian 
Aramaic, 1069-1070. 

48 According to Geiger, “Jiidische Begriffe,” 488-489, Syriac does not use rahmana 
as a synonym for the trinitarian god except in the writings of Afrem—an observation 
which is borne out not only by the (few) entries in Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 
vol. 2, 3883, and Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 724a, but is also confirmed by the 
Syriac New Testament, in which the term rahmana is used not even once. Instead, 
Syriac employs the term mrahhmand to describe the merciful god, cf. Payne Smith, 
Thesaurus Syriacus, vol. 2,3884, and Rom 9:16 ( alaha mrahhmana). Further examples 
can be found in Kiraz, Concordance, vol. 4, 2716, and in the second letter of Simeon 
of Beth Arsham, in which Christian women are described as replying to Yusufs 
demand that they abjure Christ and convert to Judaism: ( da-)msiha alahaw wa-brehu 
da-mrahhmana, “Christ is God and the Son of the Merciful” (Shahid, Martyrs, XVII, 
20). The occurrences of rahmana in the Aramaic Bible in Ex 34:6, Ps 111:4, and 2 Chr 
30:9 (see Levy, Chalddisches Worterbuch tiber die Targumim, vol. 2,417b), where it is 
used in place of the Hebrew rahiim, correspond to the use of mrahhmana, mrahhman 
and rahmtan in the Pshitta. 

49 See Ry 506/1, DAI GDN 2002-20/2-3, or C 541/1-3, and, just as clearly Chris¬ 
tian, the inscriptions 1st 7608bis and Wellcome A 103664b, which were composed a 
few years earlier, after the Ethiopian victory over Yusuf. 
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Abraha does make it probable, though, that the name was familiar 
to South Arabian Christians already before the Ethiopian invasion. 50 

Now, upon a systematic examination of the monotheistic credos 
found in inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries, two main 
groups of texts can be distinguished. The first group includes all those 
inscriptions that cannot be clearly identified with either one of the 
two great religions and contain no specifically Jewish or Christian 
connotations other than the name Rahmanan and/or terms such as 
“Lord of Heaven (and Earth).” It is noticeable that all the proclama¬ 
tions by Himyarite kings stemming from the period under discussion 
fall into this category. 51 The second group, which is considerably 
smaller, includes those inscriptions that were made by South Arabians 
professing the Jewish faith. Thus an inscription from Zafar, dating 
from the last quarter of the fourth century, describes how a “private 
citizen” named Yehuda Yakkaf had built his house with the help of 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth. It is not just the name of the founder 
which shows that this expression can only refer to the Jewish God 
but also the fact that the invocation includes the people of Israel. 52 

As the above example demonstrates, Sabean texts with an unam¬ 
biguously Jewish background can be shown to have existed from a 
relatively early date, whereas evidence of texts exhibiting a clearly 
Christian diction is lacking. Thus, at the end of the fourth century, 
South Arabia became home to Jewish communities 53 and South 


50 To date this has not been proven by inscriptions from Christian circles in the 
Tihama and Najran. One possible clue is given by the building inscription of an Ethio¬ 
pian delegation in Zafar made at the time of Marthad’ilan Yanuf (Gar AY 9d), whose 
introductory formula calls upon Rahmanan, Lord of Heaven. Robin’s assumption that 
rahmana , as used in the first epistle of Simeon of Beth Arsham (Guidi, “Lettera di 
Simeone,” 3,13) and in the Book of the Himyarites (Moberg, Book of the Himyarites, 
13a, 23), also refers to the Christian God (see Robin, “Juda'isme,” 114-115) cannot be 
upheld because the passages mentioned refer to Yusuf s words stating that the Chris¬ 
tians believed Jesus to be the “son of the Merciful.” As shown by the passage from 
Simeon’s second epistle quoted in n. 48, Christian Syriac expresses the merciful God 
with the term mrahhmana. 

51 See, for example, Gar Bayt al-Ashwal 2, R 3383, C 540. In this context, Robin, 
“Juda'isme,” 105 and 153-154, speaks of a monotheism “sans parti pris explicite,” 
which was only declared to be part of Judaism under the reign of Yusuf. 

52 Gar Bayt al-Ashwal 1/3: w-b-$lt sbhw/ysr’l, “and with the prayers of his tribe 
of Israel”; see also Muller, “Religion und Kult,” 190 and Robin, “Himyar et Israel,” 
848, for more details. Further inscriptions containing credos that are unambiguously 
Jewish or exhibit a Jewish background are mentioned in Gajda, “Debuts,” 619, nn. 18 
and 19 and Robin, “Himyar et Israel,” 843-844 and 882-890. 

53 Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry , 47-48, claims that the strong influence which Judaism 
had on the Himyarites’ conversion is evidence that the Yemenite Jews of the time were 
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Arabian clans professing Judaism. 54 If we go by the testimony of 
Philostorgios’ church history, Judaism had become established even 
at an earlier date. 55 On the basis of these findings, then, it seems very 
likely (and this is the currently prevailing view) that the Himyarite 
monotheism evidenced by the rulers’ inscriptions was in the begin¬ 
ning influenced by Judaism rather than by Christianity. 56 

This supposition is supported by a number of political factors that 
can be located on the opposite side of the Bab al-Mandab, in Africa. 
King 'Ezana of Aksum, whose titles bear witness to his claim to the 
South Arabian territories of Saba’ and Himyar, converted to 
Christianity in the late 340s. He did so quite openly, as may be seen 
from his epigraphic and numismatic self-portrayals. One of his post¬ 
conversion inscriptions describes him as a “servant of Christ,” 57 and 
his coins display Christian symbols. 58 It is thus quite understandable 
to find the Himyar joining the other form of monotheism a short 
time later, if only as an ideological countermeasure against their 


not “judaized Arabs” but rather members of “those lewish communities in Yemen 
that had been populated by the descendants of lewish exiles” (ibid.). 

54 In the context of a recently published bilingual Hebrew/Aramaic-Sabean funer¬ 
ary inscription from Israel, Sima has stressed that Himyarite Judaism was in no way 
an isolated phenomenon, but one which formed an integral part of the Jewish world; 
see Nebe/Sima, “Grabinschrift,” esp. the reference to the better known Greek funerary 
inscription from Beth She'arim on p. 80-81 (details are given in Ahroni, Yemenite 
Jewry, 40-41), and the Aramaic funerary inscription from Zoar, both of which docu¬ 
ment the burial in Palestine of Jewish Himyarites, which has recently been extensively 
discussed by Robin, “Himyar et Israel,” 836-841 and 890-892. 

55 According to Pilostorgius, Church History 3.4, “amongst them [i.e., those known 
in former times as Sabeans, but now known as Homerites] there was a substantial 
number of Jews.” For information concerning the tradition according to which Jewish 
communities had immigrated to South Arabia before the destruction of the Temple 
in 587 bce, see Ahroni, Yemenite Jewry, 25-27. 

56 This raises the question of why Jewish tradition, and especially the Mishnah and 
the Talmud, makes no mention of Himyarite kings who had converted to Judaism or 
of Yusuf, who clearly professed the Jewish faith. Two possible answers have been 
proposed by Robin, “Judalsme,” 152-153, and Robin “Himyar et Israel,” 855. For the 
“new” religious political concept resulting from the king’s conversion to Judaism that 
has been ascribed to the Himyarite kings by Robin, “Himyar et Israel,” 861 and pas¬ 
sim, see the comments given by Nebes, “Martyrer,” 20 n. 60. 

57 RLE I, no. 271/10; for details on 'Ezana’s pagan and Christian inscriptions, see 
Brakmann, “Axomis,” 747-751. 

58 Thus 'Ezana replaced the pagan crescent moon with the Christian cross on his 
gold coinage, while apparently being more conservative when it came to the silver 
coinage used domestically. For details see Brakmann, “Axomis,” 750-751, with fur¬ 
ther references. 
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traditional Aksumite rivals and in order to stem the growing influence 
of the Byzantine Empire in the region. 

We only have indirect information about another event belonging 
in this context, from a source composed in Old Ethiopic and display¬ 
ing profound familiarity with the situation in South Arabia, which 
implies that it derives from local South Arabian tradition. 59 According 
to this source, at the time of the Himyarite king Shurahbi’il Yakkaf 
(mentioned in a building inscription in Zafar dated to 472 60 ) a 
Christian priest called Azqir attempted to proselytize in Najran, upon 
which he was seized by the local Himyarite nobility and sent to the 
royal court for sentencing. In Zafar he is said to have engaged in 
debate with Jewish scholars as well as with the king, who subsequently 
had him sent back to Najran to be executed. 

The Himyarite king’s actions can hardly be regarded as exhibiting 
any particular sympathy towards Christians. It would be wrong, how¬ 
ever, to speak of a full-scale persecution of Christians taking place at 
this time. Without a doubt, the conflicts twenty years later, in the 
520s, were of a quite different order: Yusuf systematically repressed 
the Christians and their Ethiopian supporters in Zafar, Najran, Marib, 
the Tihama, the western lowlands, and in Hadramawt. Nevertheless, 
the conflict cannot be explained merely in terms of the rivalry between 
South Arabian Jews and Christians. One must also consider that the 
internal political situation at the beginning of the sixth century had 
changed fundamentally since the reign of Shurahbi’il Yakkaf. 


Ma dlkarib’s Pro-Byzantine Orientation 

Although the information provided by the sources is far from detailed, 
their message, when seen in the context of later developments, is 
relatively clear and points to a rapprochement between the Himyar 
of Zafar on the one hand, and Aksum and their Byzantine protectors 
on the other, a development that must have taken place at the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century. The policies of Ma'dlkarib Ya'fur, Yusuf s 
immediate predecessor on the Himyarite throne, 61 in particular were 


59 Muller, “Himyar,” 311, and id., “Religion und Kult,”191-192. The Ethiopian 
text has been published by Conti Rossini (“Documento,” 728-738). More literature is 
given by Fiaccadori, “Homerites,” 58 n. 69. 

60 C 537 + R 4719. 

61 Ca. 519-522; see Beaucamp et al., “Persecution,” 75. 
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quite noticeably pro-Byzantine. Authentic evidence of this comes 
from a rock inscription found well over one thousand kilometers to 
the north of Zafar in central Arabia, which states that Ma'dlkarib 
Ya'fur fought a campaign against rebellious Bedouin tribes. 62 In itself 
this information is not especially surprising, given that such cam¬ 
paigns had been part of Himyarite policy since the beginning of the 
fifth century. 63 What is of particular interest for our context, however, 
is the fact that the Himyarite king is said to have fought against the 
Lakhmid ruler, Mundhir III, a Persian ally, and to have been sup¬ 
ported by Bedouin auxiliaries who were usually found siding with 
the Byzantine empire. 

A short passage from the Syriac acts of the martyrs is relevant to 
this point. The second epistle of Simeon of Beth Arsham, which 
describes the persecution and martyrdom of the Christians of Najran 
a few years later, makes mention of a Christian woman from one of 
Najran’s foremost families called Ruhm; she is said to have lent 
Ma'dlkarib Ya'fur, Yusuf s predecessor, the sum of 12,000 dinars when 
he was in difficulties, and to have cancelled the debt when he was 
later unable to repay her. 64 

Such a clearly pro-Byzantine attitude on the part of the last 
Himyarite king before Yusuf cannot be coincidental. 65 The sources 


62 The inscription at hand is Ry 510 at Masai al-Jumh, which is 240 km to the west 
of Riyadh; see Beaucamp et al„ “Persecution,” 75. 

63 Thus the rock inscription that Abukarib Asad had made one hundred years 
before at the same place (Ry 509) tells of the Himyarites’ first great campaign in cen¬ 
tral Arabia against the Maadd, through which the Kinda monarchs of the house Akil 
al-murar were set up as client kings; for details on this, see Robin, “Royaume hujride.” 
Islamic tradition has it that in the course of his campaigns, Abukarib As'ad also 
besieged Yathrib and was converted to Judaism by the rabbis of the local Jewish tribes; 
see Muller, “Himyar,” 308, and Newby, History, 38. 

64 Shahid, Martyrs, XXVII, 6-10. The Syriac text misspells the Himyarite king’s 
name as m'dwkrm. The episode can also be found in the Book of the Himyarites; this 
is the report referred to by Muller, “Himyar,” 312. For the name Ruhm, see Muller, 
Review, 184. 

65 Indications of a rapprochement can be found as early as the time of Marthad’ilan 
Yanuf, who probably reigned between 500 and 518 (see Beaucamp et al„ “Persecu¬ 
tion,” 73-75). If we are to follow Robin, “Royaume hujride,” 696, in identifying the 
Arethas mentioned by Photios with the Kindite Harith b. ‘Amr b. Hujr, with whom 
the Byzantine Empire concluded a peace treaty in 502, then we may suppose this 
treaty to have been concluded, if not at the instigation, then at least with the express 
agreement of the Himyar and their king, Marthad’ilan Yanuf, during whose reign we 
know there to have been an Ethiopian presence in Zafar. There exists a building 
inscription dating from 509 (Gar AY 9d) made by an Ethiopian delegation which 
erected a house in Zafar that names this king as their lord. 
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provide only indirect information as to the degree to which it may 
have been fostered by Byzantium and its Aksumite protege and the 
means they may have used. It may be supposed that Byzantine interest 
in the Himyar was at that time centered less upon the South Arabian 
ports than on the tribes of Central Arabia under their protection, 
whom the Byzantine Empire sought to win over so as to counter the 
central and northeast Arabian tribes fighting on the Persian side. 
However, whether Byzantine influence extended so far as to mean 
that the king before Yusuf, Madikarib Ya'fur, was installed on the 
throne by them at the time of the first Ethiopian invasion—which 
took place probably around the year 519—can not be determined on 
the basis of the sources currently available. 66 

We can, however, be fairly certain that it was around this time that 
the first Ethiopian intervention in South Arabia took place, 67 and that 
it was this intervention which was to lead Ma dikarib Ya'fur to pursue 
a decidedly pro-Byzantine political course. We also know that this 
pro-Byzantine policy of the Himyarite court in Zafar went much too 
far for a number of the powerful tribal federations in South Arabia, 
and indeed provoked a massive counter-reaction on their part. It is 
important to note that this counter-movement was supported not by 
factions at the Himyarite court in Zafar nor by the tribes from the 
central Yemeni highlands but rather by the Yaz’anids, a tribe located 
far to the southeast of the Himyarite heartland, 68 whose territorial 
sway extended from the central highlands in the west to the western 
fringes of the Hadramawt plateau and the coast, including the ancient 
port city of Qana’. The Yaz’anids were supported by the Banu Gadanim 
of Marib and the Ghayman from the region east of Sanaa, in other 


66 This is maintained by Beaucamp et al„ “Persecution,” 75-76. Details of the first 
invasion are still unknown. If indeed there was a rapprochement between the Himyar 
and Ethiopia and the Byzantine Empire during the reign of Marthad’ilan Yanuf (see 
the previous footnote), the latter can hardly have been the object of an Ethiopian 
invasion. 

67 This has already been clearly shown by de Blois, “Date,” 118, with references to 
the Book of the Himyarites (Moberg, Book of the Himyarites, 3b, 19), which reads 
metlthon qadmayta , “their [i.e., Haywana’s and the Ethiopians’] first coming.” 

68 The three large inscriptions summarizing Yusuf s military endeavors—Ry 507, 
Ry 508, and J 1028—show that Yusuf was supported by the Yaz’an tribal federation 
and that Yaz’anid tribal leaders were heavily involved in his campaigns. The Book of 
the Himyarites, too, identifies one of Yusufs commanders ( had men rabbay 
haylawwateh) as dwyzn, a clear reference to the clan name dhu Yaz’an; see Moberg, 
Book of the Himyarites, 25b, 28, and the glossary thereof, LXXXVIIf. 
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words, by formerly powerful Sabean clans and tribal federations who 
had long ceased to play an important role under Himyarite rule. 69 


Yusuf dhu Nuwas and the Anti-Christian Backlash 

The central figure in this conflict who was to lead the Yaz’anid coun¬ 
ter-movement was King Yusuf, known in Arabic tradition as Dhu 
Nuwas. 70 With regard to Yusuf as a person, the literary sources tell 
us little of historical value. The Syriac and Greek acts of the martyrs 
understandably present him in a far from positive light. 71 Later Arabic 
writers portray Yusuf much more favorably. Since it was he who 
organized local resistance against the Ethiopian occupiers, his per¬ 
sonality assumes a markedly national component that makes him 
acceptable to Arabic tradition. 72 Genuine information about Yusuf as 
an historical figure may be found in the three large rock inscriptions 


69 The Yaz’anides pursued a successful policy of alliances throughout the fifth cen¬ 
tury, establishing links with a number of formerly influential clans. The Yaz’anid 
inscriptions may still be found some hundred kilometers northeast of Sanaa in the 
upper part of the Jawf (MAFRAY Abu Thawr 4). 

70 The name is probably a clan name (see below), which popular Arab tradition 
later transmuted to a cognomen meaning “the one with the curls” (cf. Nashwan b. 
Said al-Himyari, Shams al-ulum, vol. 10,6797). According to Hisham b. Muhammad 
al-Kalbi, the true (South Arabian) name was Zura b. Hassan (see Caskel, Gamharat 
an-nasab, vol. 2, 612). The name Zura appears in a fragmentary Sabean building 
inscription from Daff (1st 7608bis/12: zrt / d-mrhbm) which must have been made 
very shortly after Ella Asbeha’s victory, since it names both the Ethiopian king and 
the client king he installed, Simyafa Ashwa (see below), together with introductory 
and concluding Christian formulae. This Zura must, however, have been a completely 
different person. 

71 Both versions avoid the biblical name, Yosep. In the Martyrium Sancti Arethae, 
par. 1, Yusuf is called by his clan name Aouvocaq (see below), while in both of Simeon 
of Beth Arsham’s epistles he is addressed neutrally as malka and malka da-Hmiraye 
(see, for example, Guidi, “Lettera di Simeone,” 7,12 of the Syriac text) or pejoratively 
as rassi'a Yudaya (Shahid, Martyrs, III, 5, among others). The Book of the Himyarites 
gives his name as Masruq, although with the orthographic peculiarity that it is written 
upside down (see Moberg, Book of the Himyarites, pi. 5, XlXr, 1. 4, XXr, -2), which 
may be indicative of a later emendation. Masruq is also the form given in the intro¬ 
ductory passage of the Syriac translation of a hymn by Johannes Psaltes in praise of 
the Himyarite martyrs (Schroter, “Trostschreiben,” 403,1. 3 of the Syriac text) and by 
the eleventh-century Chronicle ofSeert (Scher, “Histoire Nestorienne,” 331, 4). The 
name is definitely not Syriac and was presumably translated into Arabic; for a possible 
interpretation, see Shahid, Martyrs, 263. Further names may be found in Muller, 
“Himyar,” 313. 

72 Thus already Noldeke, Geschichte, 175 (continuation ofn. 3). 
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mentioned above, 73 which one of his commanders had made during 
the blockade of Najran. 

Already Yusuf s name and titles express a political agenda: “King 
Yusuf As’ar Yath’ar, king of all the tribes.” 74 His name is given without 
a patronymic, which is unusual, but includes two Sabean cognomens 
presumably meaning “he who takes vengeance” and “he who remains.” 
Both terms evidently refer to earlier events, most probably the con¬ 
flicts that took place between Yusuf and his followers and the 
Ethiopians during their first invasion. 75 The name Yusuf itself has 
similarly clear connotations; it was uncommon in ancient South 
Arabia 76 and must have been borrowed from the Hebrew; 77 it therefore 
amounted to a definite political signal in support of a Jewish type of 
monotheism. 78 The royal titles by which the inscriptions refer to Yusuf 


73 See n. 68 above. 

74 Thus J 1028/1: mlkn / ywsf / ‘s‘r / yt'r / mlk / kl / 'sbn. See also Ry 507/1 which 
contains the spelling ysf and Ry 508/2 which shortens the title by omitting yt’r / mlk 
/ kl/ 'sbn. 

75 This may be what is referred to in the second epistle of Simeon of Beth Arsham 
(Shahid, Martyrs, XXI, 3-6) by the words ascribed to Mahiya, one of the maids of 
Arethas/Harith b. Ka'b, shortly before her execution, according to which the Ethio¬ 
pians vanquished the Himyar or their (rebellious) tribal allies while Yusuf managed 
to avoid certain death through the help of a merchant from Hira (see also Martyrium 
Sancti Arethae, par. 2). 

76 With respect to ysf used as a name of buildings, Sima in Nebe/Sima, “Grabin- 
schrift,” 83, n. 52, argues for a Sabean derivation of the name from the root wsf. The 
morphology alone is against this argument, since among the frequent occurrences of 
the imperfect ysfn-, we find no examples in which the w survives in writing; this makes 
it likely that one must assume a two-radical basis for this root in 0 j, which is difficult 
to reconcile with ywsf as a basis. As regards the prefix conjugation of I w in Sabean, 
which is formed just as in Arabic, see Stein, Untersuchungen, 189-190. 

77 The Hebrew Yosef was either taken over into Sabean as Yosif, or it remained in 
its original Hebrew form (cf. de Blois, “Date,” 123, n. 2). The versions of the name 
used here follow the traditional Arabic reading. 

78 The general consensus to date is that Yusuf came from the clan of the Yaz’an 
(see, for instance, Muller, “Himyar,” 313, and Fiaccadori, “Homerites,” 61-62 n. 85), 
yet no clear epigraphic evidence for this exists, nor does Arab, and in particular Yeme¬ 
nite tradition ascribe such a provenance to him. I am indebted to Dr Muhammad ‘ Ali 
as-Salami (Sanaa) for first drawing my attention to the possibility that the cognomen 
dhu Nuwas could possibly derive from the Sabean clan name d-rism. This clan, men¬ 
tioned in the mid-Sabean period as having been associated with the Ghayman (see, 
for instance, J 626/2, NNAG 17/5’, C 68/1), with whom it seems to have concluded an 
alliance, came from the region of today’s Ghayman, about fifteen kilometers east of 
Sanaa. This interpretation would shed light on the (accusative!) form Aouvaav found 
in the Martyrium Sancti Arethae (e.g., in par. 1) which would thus not be a misread¬ 
ing of the Syriac dwyzn (as suggested by Muller, “Himyar,” 313) but rather a clan 
name like Na’s. 
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also depart from traditional nomenclature. In place of the lengthy 
title used by the Himyarite kings since the days of Abukarib As'ad, 
“king of Saba’ and dhu Raydan, of Hadramawt and Yamnat, and of 
the Arabs of the highlands and lowlands,” Yusuf s title is given simply 
as “king of all the tribes.” 79 On account of this it has been suggested, 
probably not without some justification, that his accession to the 
throne was not legitimate. Whether Arab tradition is correct in main¬ 
taining that he used violence to remove his predecessor, Ma'dlkarib, 80 
is a question that cannot be answered with certainty given the avail¬ 
able source material. 81 

Yusuf s first campaigns were directed against the Ethiopians in 
Zafar, where he burned down the church and killed the priests and 
presumably the military guarding them as well. He then turned his 
attention to the western coastal lowlands of the Tihama, engaging 
the Ethiopian units stationed there and the Christian tribes allied 
with them. He burned down the church of the coastal town of 
al-Mukha’ (Sab. mhwn), and continued to move along the coast as 
far as Maddaban ( mdbn ), the fortress which was to give the straits 
the name by which they are known today, the Bab al-Mandab. There, 
he blocked the entrance to the harbor with chains so as to thwart the 
Ethopians’ imminent landing. While he himself stayed in Maddaban 
to await the invasion fleet under Kaleb Ella Asbeha, he dispatched 
one of his generals, Sharah’il Yaqbul, to Najran, where he was to 
blockade the caravan route to the northeast of the town leading to 
Qaryat al-Faw and to eastern Arabia, so as to put economic pressure 
on the city. These hostilities took place between the years 522 and 
523 and lasted some thirteen months. All this information is given 
by the three dated inscriptions which Sharah’il Yaqbul placed at a 
prominent spot on the caravan route to eastern Arabia, some 90 to 
130 km northeast of Najran. 82 


79 From the end of line 1 of 1st 7608bis we can deduce that Simyafa' Ashwa, the 
client king installed by Ella Asbeha, revived the use of the traditional titles. 

80 See the extract from at-Tabari, Tarlkh ar-rusul, vol. 1, 918-920. (in Noldeke, 
Geschichte, 174-176). 

81 Beaucamp et al„ “Persecution,” 76. 

82 Their contents are summarized in Beaucamp et al., “Persecution,” 34-36. 
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The Events in Najran 

These are the last Himyarite epigraphic sources we have for several 
years, so that we are forced to rely on Christian sources for informa¬ 
tion concerning the events subsequently taking place in and around 
Najran. Besides the Greek version of the Martyrium Sancti Arethae 
and the surviving fragments of the Syriac Book of the Himyarites , 83 
the most important of these are the two Syriac letters of Simeon of 
Beth Arsham, a Monophysite bishop from Mesopotamia. 84 Both these 
letters are of the utmost significance, not least because the accounts 
they contain were evidently written close to the time the events in 
Najran took place. 85 Furthermore, both letters are dated, allowing us 
to determine absolute dates for the time-span involved and thus to 
establish a chronology of the events in Najran as well as those preced¬ 
ing them. 86 The persecution and killing of the Christians in Najran 


83 This title was first introduced by Moberg, although a title along the lines of “The 
Book of the Himyarite Martyrs” would be more in keeping with the work’s con- 

84 Died in Constantinople in 548 (see Bruns, “Simeon,” 641-642). 

85 At the time of the writing of his first letter, Simeon was a member of a Byzantine 
delegation staying at the camp of the Lakhmid ruler Mundhir at Ramla near Hira 
when a messenger arrived with a letter from Yusuf describing the persecution of 
Christians in Najran and more or less advising Mundhir to deal with the Christians 
under his rule in a similar fashion. The second letter, which is also ascribed to Simeon, 
was composed in the Ghassanid residence at Gblta on the Yarmuk. It was written just 
a few months later (for the date, see the following note) and contains new information 
from Najran as well as that known from the first letter. As Ryckmans’ thorough anal¬ 
ysis has shown, Simeon’s first epistle has to be regarded as the most important docu¬ 
ment, from which are derived not only major episodes contained in his second letter 
but also the first part of the Greek Martyrium Sancti Arethae (Ryckmans, “Confronta- 

86 The beginning of the first epistle (Guidi, “Lettera di Simeone,” 1-2 of the Syriac 
text) states that Simeon and his companions left Hira on January 20 of the Seleucid 
year 835, which corresponds to January/February 524, and that they reached Mun- 
dhir’s camp at Ramla some ten days later. There Simeon was present when Yusuf s 
letter describing his actions against the Christians in Najran was read out. This infor¬ 
mation agrees with the date the Greek Acts of the Martyrs give for Arethas’ execution 
in Najran several months earlier, in October 523; it also corresponds to the informa¬ 
tion in Simeon’s second letter (Shahid, Martyrs, XVIII, 10f.), according to which a 
number of women were martyred in Najran in November 523. For the details of the 
argument, see de Blois, “Date,” 111-114. The date given in the text of the second let¬ 
ter, the Seleucid year 830 (Shahid, Martyrs, XXXI, 24), differs from this information 
and has supported the debate as to whether the persecution of the Christian women 
in Najran should be dated to 523 or 518 and thus also whether the Himyarite period 
should be seen as having begun in 110 bce or in 115 bce. As de Blois, “Date,” 114, has 
convincingly shown, the date in the text of the letter can be put down to a simple 
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took place in the autumn of 523, and, as we know from the dates 
given in the rock inscriptions, the blockade of the caravan routes to 
the northeast began a few months earlier, in June and July. 87 

As far as events taking place in Najran are concerned, we learn 
from the second letter that the king himself eventually arrived after 
a protracted siege and offered to guarantee that the Christians would 
not be harmed if they surrendered the city to him; a particularly 
significant detail in this description is that the king made his oath in 
the presence of rabbis from Tiberias, swearing on the Torah, the 
Tables of the Law and the Ark of the Covenant. The citizens of Najran 
surrendered to him, but Yusuf failed to keep his oath. After overpow¬ 
ering some three hundred leading Christians, he ordered the bones 
of the bishops who were buried in Najran to be exhumed and col¬ 
lected in the church, where he had them burned together with the 
laity and clerics. 88 The letter goes on to describe a number of individual 
and collective martyrdoms of prominent believers from all classes 
and of all ages, among whom we find a noticeably high proportion 
of women. Although, given the literary genre, one has to critically 
examine the report’s historical accuracy, it does show an astonishing 
degree of familiarity with the situation, topography, and onomastics 
of South Arabia, 89 so that its authenticity cannot be ruled out in 
advance. 

The description of the aged Arethas, or Harith ibn Ka‘b in Arabic, 
being led before Yusuf and boasting of having always stood his ground 
like a man and of having killed one of Yusuf s relatives in single 
combat is hardly that of a pious Christian eagerly awaiting martyrdom 
and asking God to forgive his persecutors. The same Harith then 
continues in this vein, saying that he would have preferred to face 
the Himyar king together with his followers and with a sword in his 
hand, but that his fellow Christians had barred the gates and not let 
him out; the picture reveals an attitude more in keeping with an 
ancient Arabian tribal sheikh whose ideal of honor in such situations 
was to die in battle. 


oversight on the part of the scribe who must have failed to notice the last digit in the 
number of the year and wrote tlatma wa-tlatin instead of tlatma wa-tlatin w-hammes 
(Shahid, Martyrs, ibid.). 

87 Ry 508 from Kawkab is dated to the month of dhu Qiyazan (June) 633 of the 
Himyarite period; Ry 507 and Ja 1028 from Bi’r Hima are dated to the month of dhu 
Madhra’an (July) 633 of the Himyarite period. 

88 Shahid, Martyrs, V, 6ff./45-47. 

89 Muller, Review, 182-185, gives a number of examples. 
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Harith’s words, which we have summarized from the account given 
in the second Syriac letter of Simeon, 90 allow us attempt a few cau¬ 
tious conclusions concerning the internal politics of Najran and the 
situation of the Christians there. It would appear that Najran was not 
entirely or even pre-dominantly Christian, but rather was home to 
merely a substantial Christian community. This is indicated by the 
number of martyrs, which Simeon gives as two thousand; 91 even if 
Simeon’s figures are exaggerated, they amount only to part of the 
probable population of the city and the oasis at the time. An additional 
consideration is the fact that blockading the caravan routes to eastern 
Arabia, at a distance of some ninety kilometers or more, would have 
made no sense if the intention had really been to deal a death-blow 
to the oasis. A more likely explanation is that what was intended was 
a drastic demonstration to the leading citizens, both Christian and 
non-Christian, that they could be hit hard in economic terms at any 
time, simply by cutting the trade routes. The rationale behind the 
embargo might thus have been an attempt to stir up Najran’s non- 
Christian inhabitants against the Christians. 

If, in conclusion, we turn to the hold Christianity had established 
in Najran, we find that it had a far shorter history than might be 
expected from the special place Najran had always enjoyed amongst 
South Arabian oasis towns. There had been, so Simeon’s letter tells 
us, just two bishops in Najran. Mar Pawlos, the first bishop, had lost 
his life in an earlier wave of persecution in Zafar and was buried in 
Najran; the second bishop, of the same name, was already dead when 
Najran surrendered. 92 One revealing marginal detail is that both bish¬ 
ops had been consecrated by Philoxenos of Mabbug, a leading figure 
of the Syrian Orthodox Church, 93 which makes it likely that 
Christianity in Najran was of a markedly anti-Chalcedonian bent. 94 

The persecution and martyrdom of the Christians of South Arabia 
aroused strong feelings throughout Eastern Christianity—and not just 
there. We find an echo of the events of the time in the Qur’an, where 
Q 85:4 mentions the ashdb al-ukhdud, i.e., the “companions of the 


90 Shahid, Martyrs, XII, 1 lff./50-51. 

91 Shahid, Martyrs, VII, 11/47; XXXII, 15/64; other figures are given in Muller, 
“Himyar,” 314, and Fiaccadori, “Homerites,” 78. 

92 Shahid, Martyrs, VI, 17fF./46. 

93 Bruns, “Philoxenus, ” 577-578. 

94 For further information about Christianity in Najran, see Muller, “Himyar,” 
310-312. 
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pit.” Commentators of the Qur’an have frequently seen this as being 
a reference to the Christian martyrs of Najran burned alive by Dhu 
Nuwas. 95 


The Second Aksumite Invasion 

Not the least significant effect of the persecution of the South Arabian 
Christians was that it provided the Aksumite king, Kaleb Ella Asbeha, 
with the justification he needed to mount a large-scale offensive, sup¬ 
ported logistically by the Byzantine Empire. This attack began in the 
year 525 and ended (as all the sources agree) with the overthrow and 
death of Yusuf and the subsequent occupation of much of Yemen by 
Ethiopian troops. According to the “Life of Gregentius”, 96 who was 
sent as bishop to Zafar immediately after the Ethiopian conquest, the 
Ethiopian king set about reorganizing both the political and the eccle¬ 
siastical state of affairs, beginning with the restoration of the damaged 
churches and the foundation of others; three new churches each were 
established in Najran and Zafar alone. 97 The South Arabian sources 
can also be supplemented with information given by Procopios. In 
accordance with the custom of Aksumite rulers, Ella Asbeha instated 
a local client king, called Esimiphaios (Eoipujiaioc;). 98 We hear of him 
by the name of Simyafa' Ashwa‘ in the fragmentary building inscrip¬ 
tion mentioned above, which also contains both the Christian formula 
of the Trinity and the name of king Ella Asbeha. 99 The inscription 
erected at Marib, composed in vocalized Ancient Ethiopic and of 
which only three fragments are preserved, probably originates from 
Ella Asbeha himself; 100 from it we learn that he had burned down 
Marib’s old royal palace, known as Salhln. 101 


95 Paret, “Ashab al-ukhdud,” and, for instance, at-Tabari, Ta’rikh ar-rusul, vol. 1, 
920,1. 

96 Pollmann, “Gregentius,” 289, and Fiaccadori, “Gregentius,” 889-891; See the 
new edition and translation given by Berger, Saint Gregentios, 187-410. 

97 Shahid, “Byzantium,” 38 and 43, Fiaccadori, “Homerites,” 51, and Berger, Saint 
Gregentios, 394-395 = Bios 9.146-155. 

98 Procopios, Wars 1.20. 

99 1st 7608bis (see n. 79 above). 

100 Muller, “Bruchstucke.” As emphasized in Muller, “Himyar,” 316, these frag¬ 
ments are of particular significance for literary history, since they contain a number 
of quotations from the psalms which confirm the great antiquity of the Ethiopic trans¬ 
lation of the Bible. 

101 DJE 1 + 2/18. 
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Towards the end of this turbulent decade, we find a text which was 
not composed by the victorious Christian side but by the losing side 
in this conflict. It is an epigraph that has been known since the begin¬ 
nings of Sabean studies, located on the rock of Husn al-Ghurab, the 
“castle of the ravens,” many hundreds of kilometers away from Zafar 
on the shores of the Indian Ocean. 102 The castle rock dominates the 
ancient port city of Qana’, which once played a pivotal role in trading 
with India and in the incense trade of South Arabia. 103 The inscription 
itself dates from 530, i.e., five years after the great Ethiopian invasion. 
It describes the restoration of the castle, detailing the reconstruction 
of the wall, gate, cisterns, and approach route. What is most revealing, 
however, is the context within which this work is said to have taken 
place. The improvements are said to have been performed after the 
persons who had commissioned the inscription—as I understand the 
text—had returned from Tihama [- the territory of Habashat, i.e., of 
the Abyssinians] 104 and the Ethiopians had occupied the country, at 


102 C621: (1 ) smyf / 'sw‘ / w-bnyhw / srhb'l / ykml / w-mdkrb / yfr / bny / Uiy't (2) 
yrhm / 'Iht / kin / w-d-yz'n / w-gdnm ... (6)... sfrw / dn / msndn / b- (7) rn / mwyt / 
k-twbhw / gn'thw / w-hlfhw / w-m'glthw / w-mnqlthw (8) k-st$riw / bhw / k-gb'w / bn 
/ rd / hbst / w-'syw / 'hbsn / zrf (9) tn / b-'rd / hmyrm / k-hrgw / mlk / hmyrm / 
w-'qwlhw / ‘hmrn / w-’rlibn (10) wrhhw / d-bltn / d-l-'rb'y / w-st / mtm / hrftm. 
“(1) Simyafa Ashwa and his sons Shurahbi’il Yakmul and Ma'dikarib Ya'fur, [all of 
them] sons of Luhayy'att (2) Yurkhim, of [the clans] Kal‘an, Yaz’an, Gadanum [here 
follow the names of thirty more clans and tribes] (6) have made this inscription (7) at 
the mountain castle of Mawiyat, when they restored it, [in particular,] its wall, its gate, 
its cisterns, and its approach route, (8) when they barricaded themselves there after 
having returned from the territory of [or, of the] Habashat, and had met multitudes 
of Abyssinians (9) in the land of the Himyar, after they [i.e., the Abyssinians] had 
killed the king of the Himyar and his tribal leaders from Himyar and Rahbatan [the 
region north of Sanaa]. (10) Its [i.e., the inscription’s] date of writing is [the month 
of] dhu Hillatan of the year 640.” 

103 For information on the archeology of Qana’, see Sedov, “Qana.” 

104 Admittedly, any historical understanding of this inscription will depend sig¬ 
nificantly on how the expression 'rd / hbst is understood. The generally accepted opin¬ 
ion today is that 'rd / hbst refers to Ethiopia (see, most recently, Beaucamp et al., 
“Persecution,” 37, and Muller, “Habasat,” 949). Beeston (“Habashat,” 6) and, before 
him, v. Wissmann ( Geschichte und Landeskunde, 66-67) have suggested that ‘rd / hbst 
(the “territory of / of the Habashat”) does not necessarily refer to the Ethiopian heart¬ 
land on the opposite side of the Bab al-Mandab but might equally well refer to the 
western coast of South Arabia (or at least parts thereof), which the Ethiopians had 
occupied (the evidence adduced by v. Wissmann does not, however, corroborate his 
thesis). Muller (“Abessinier,” 159) mentions the problem but does not pursue it any 
further. E 19/7 clearly shows that hbst does not mean the Ethiopian heartland in 
geographical terms, but has to be understood as a political ethnic entity, referring to 
the Abyssinian troops in the Tihama. This inscription contains an account of a cam¬ 
paign fought under ’llsharah Yahdib around the middle of the third century “against 
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the time when they had killed the king of the Himyar and his tribal 
leaders. 

Questions as to why this inscription was to be found where it was 
and, above all, why it was made when it was made have been the 
subject of much speculation. Even though it is generally agreed today 
that Simyafa' Ashwa', mentioned as one of the founders of the inscrip¬ 
tion, is not identical with the client king of the same name instated 
by the Ethiopians, the text still raises a number of issues, not least 
because it neither ascribes any function to the persons it names nor 
does it contain any form of monotheistic formula, whether Christian 
or Jewish. A solution may, I believe, be reached if one examines more 
closely the clans named as having been involved in restoring the castle. 
In addition to the local Yaz an, they include the Gadanum of Marib, 
various tribes from the southern highlands around Zafar and from 
the Tihama, as well as numerous families from various parts of 
Hadramawt. In short, the majority of the thirty-three names of tribes 
and clans contained in the inscription gives the impression of a who’s 
who of the tribes and clans which had rallied round Yusuf in his bid 
to overthrow the Ethiopians and their local Christian allies. This 
observation sheds some light on the historical context within which 
the text ought to be placed. After the Ethiopian king’s victory, Yusuf s 
vanquished supporters withdrew at least from the western part of the 
country and sought refuge in the Yaz’anid core territory, the hinter¬ 
lands around Qana’. 105 The work on the fortifications was undertaken 
because the Yaz’anids and their remaining supporters must have 
expected that the Ethiopians would at some point mount an attack 
from the sea, making a fully functional defensive stronghold protect¬ 
ing the harbor a necessity. As we know from the sources, the attack 


the Habashat, the 'Akkum and the inhabitants of Sahiratum” (b'ly / hbst / w-‘km / 
w-d-shrtm). 

105 The obvious assumption is that the founders and his sons were followers of 
Yusuf who were waiting with him at the Bab al-Mandab for the arrival of the Ethio¬ 
pians and who may also have fortified other places in the Tihama. In prosopographic 
terms, the Simyafa Ashwa mentioned in C 621 could therefore have been the person 
of the same name (and the same patronymic) who, as his brother Sharah’il Yaqbul 
reports in the three rock inscriptions around Najran (Ry 508/9, 1028/2 [instead of 
srh’l / ’sw', according to A. Jamme, srh'l / yqbl is to be read, see Nebes “Herrscherin- 
schriften,” 357 n. 176], Ry 507/10), was among those who accompanied the king to 
the fortress of Maddaban in the Tihama. The circumstance that these events had hap¬ 
pened seven years previously need not rule this out; the great rock inscription at 
‘Abadan, for example—which was made some 170 years earlier by Yaz’anid tribal 
leaders as well—records the acts of three generations. 
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never took place. On the contrary, thirteen years later, the Yaz’an and 
several other influential clans from Marib were to return to the politi¬ 
cal stage, when they joined the Kinda, led by Yazid b. Kabshat, in 
their rebellion against the Ethiopian occupiers. 106 These events, how¬ 
ever, postdate the age of the Himyar and belong to the days of Abraha, 
under whom Yemen was to witness fifty years of Christian domina¬ 
tion. 


106 C 541/14-17. See also the translation in Muller, “Stele,” 268, and Nebes 
“Herrscherinschriften,” 362-367. It is obvious, that Ma'dlkarib bin Simyafa, who, 
according to C 541/17, supports the Kinda-revolt of Yazid bin Kabshat against Abraha, 
is the same person as in C 621/1. 
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Appendix 1. Timeline of the Late Sabean Period 


About 280 

Shammar Yuhar'ish residing at his capital Zafar 
unites Yemen under his rule. 

About 340 

Constantius II sends Theophilus the Indian to the 
Himyarite court. 

About 345 
383 

The Ethiopian king 'Ezana converts to Christianity. 
The Himyarite king Malklkarib Yuha’min and his 
sons embrace monotheism. 

472 

According to a Ge'ez tradition, Azqir suffers 
martyrdom in the town of Najran during the reign of 
Shurahbi’il Yakkaf. 

519 

First intervention of the Ethiopians in South Arabia, 
arrival of Cosmas in Adulis. 

521 

Ma dikarib Ya fur campaigns against Arab auxiliaries 
of the Persians in central Arabia. 

522 

Yusuf As’ar Yath’ar (dhu Nuwas) acts against the 
Christians and their Ethiopian allies in Zafar. He 
conducts a campaign to the Tihama and blocks the 
harbor of Maddaban on the west coast by means of a 
chain. 

523 

Siege and surrender of Najran, martyrdom of 

Arethas. 

525 

The Ethiopian king Kaleb Ella Asbeha conquers large 
parts of Yemen. 

After 525 

Kaleb Ella Asbeha enthrones Simyafa' Ashwa‘ as 
king of South Arabia. 

530 

Inscription of Husn al-Ghurab. 


535-575 Rule of Abraha and his sons. 

575 South Arabia becomes a Persian province. 
632 Islamic conquest of Yemen. 
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Appendix 2. Map of the Arabian Peninsula 
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ARABIA IN LATE ANTIQUITY: AN OUTLINE OF THE 
CULTURAL SITUATION IN THE PENINSULA AT THE TIME 
OF MUHAMMAD* 


Barbara Finster 


The new pocket edition of K. A. C. Creswell’s “A Short Account of 
Early Muslim Architecture” revised by J. Allan in 1989, states in the 


* Note by the editors: This article is a translation, undertaken by Laurent Faasch- 
Ibrahim, of Barbara Finster, “Arabien in der Spatantike. Ein Uberblick iiber die kul- 
turelle Situation der Halbinsel in der Zeit von Muhammad,” Archaologischer Anzeiger 
(1996): 287-319. Although it was not possible to revise the article in order to update 
it to the current state of scholarship, it is included in this book because it provides a 
unique synthesis of research up until 1996 and therefore still remains a valuable guide 
to students and scholars looking for an authoritative survey of the field. In addition 
to the literature referred to in what follows, the following publications should now be 
consulted: G. R. D. King et al„ “A report on the Abu Dhabi Islands Archaeological 
Survey (1993-1994),” in Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 25 (1995), 
63-74; J. Elders, “The lost churches of the Arabian Gulf: recent discoveries on the 
islands of Sir Bani Yas and Marawah, Abu Dhabi Emirate, United Arab Emirates,” in 
Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 31 (2001), 47-57; S. A. al-Rashid, “The 
development of archaeology in Saudi-Arabia,” in Proceedings of the Seminar for Ara¬ 
bian Studies 35 (2005), 207-214; G. Brands, “Maria im Yemen? Anmerkungen zu 
einer spatantiken Statuette in San’a’,” in Beitrage zur Vorderasiatischen Archaologie, 
edited by J.-W. Meyer et al„ Frankfurt 2001, 26ff.; Brands, G., “Ein spatantikes Bron- 
zegewicht im Yemen,” Archaologischer Anzeiger 1998, 483 ff.—All figures were orig¬ 
inally published in the German version of the article. All possible efforts have been 
made to contact the copyright holders and secure their permission to reproduce the 
illustrations. Please advise us of any errors or omissions so that they can be corrected. 
The figures have originally been published in: W. C. Brice (ed.). An Historical Atlas of 
Islam, fig. 14 and 15 (fig. 1 and 2 below); J.-F. Dalles (ed.), LArabie et ses Mers Bor- 
dieres, vol. 1, 138 (fig. 3 below); J. S. Trimingham, Christianity Among the Arabs in 
Pre-Islamic Times, 269 and 121 (fig. 4 and 5); D. T. Potts (ed.), Dilmun: New Studies 
in the Archaeology and Early History of Bahrain, fig. 1 (fig. 6a); D. T. Potts, Arabian 
Archaeology and Epigraphy 5.1 (1994), fig. 1 (fig. 6b); Atlal 7 (1983), fig. 17 (fig. 7 and 
8); Archaologische Berichte aus dem ]emen 1 (1986), fig. 66 (fig. 14); J. A. Langfeldt, 
Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 3 (1992), fig. 2, 4, 8, 9, and 5 (fig. 15-18); 
V. Bernard and J. F. Salles, Proceedings of the Seminar for Arabian Studies 21 (1991), 
fig. 1 and 2 (fig. 20 and 21); R. Ghirshman, The Island ofKharg, fig. 12 (fig. 22); Bagh- 
dader Mitteilungen 8 (1976), fig. 6 and 10 (fig. 23 and 24); D. T. Potts, Arabian Archae¬ 
ology and Epigraphy 5.1 (1994), fig. 3 and 6 (fig. 25); D. T. Potts, The Arabian Gulf in 
Antiquity, vol. 2, fig. 1 and 24 (fig. 31 and 33); A. Grohmann, Arabien, fig. 14 (fig. 32). 
Photographs were taken by J. Schmidt (fig. 9-12 and 28), D. Rietz (fig. 13), 
B. Grunewald (fig. 19), J. Cramer (fig. 30), and the author (fig. 29). Fig. 26 and 27 are 
courtesy of the Mathaf al-Watani. 
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introduction, as did the complete edition of 1932-1940 and the pocket 
edition of 1969, “Arabia, at the rise of Islam, does not appear to have 
possessed anything worthy of the name of architecture.” 1 Although 
Allan does point out in a footnote that this statement was amended 
in a review of the pocket edition published in the Journal Kunst des 
Orients 9 (1973/74), it is only in G. King’s paper, “Creswell’s 
Appreciation of Arabian Architecture” in the journal Muqarnas 8, 
1991, that we find a more thorough discussion of this chapter. 
Primarily, he refutes Creswell’s theory that only mud huts existed in 
Arabia and lists the various building materials and techniques. 2 The 
influence of Creswell’s teaching is, however, so far-reaching and still 
shapes opinions to such a degree that it will be some time before the 
significance of the Arabian Peninsula as a cultural zone in pre-Islamic 
and Islamic times will be appreciated. We find this theory repeated 
in other areas of research, too, that it was only with the coming of 
Islam and “new” contacts to neighboring advanced civilizations that 
culture began to take hold in the Arabian Peninsula. According to 
this understanding, the Prophet Muhammad is seen as the bringer 
of culture, whose advent brought with it civilization and the new 
calendar. And that is how Arabic historiography would have us regard 
him. 

In his work “Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity,” P. Brown 
describes Muhammad as a typical example of the “holy man” in Late 
Antique society who presents himself as intermediary, as organizer 
and bearer of the divine, 3 replacing the institution of the temple and 
thus introducing a new era in the history of religion. In this way 
Brown links the figure of Muhammad with the general history of Late 
Antiquity, thereby addressing the central task of leading the world 
of Muhammad out of its isolation. 4 This applies to all aspects of its 
culture and society, language, literature, architecture, and fine and 
applied arts, to name but a few examples. The aim of this paper is to 
present a brief outline of the Arabian Peninsula as a cultural zone in 
the sixth and seventh century ce. 


1 Creswell, Short Account, 11. 

2 King, “Creswell’s Appreciation,” 94ff. Cf. Finster, “Neuauflage.” 

3 Brown, Society and the Holy, 103-104,148ff. 

4 New approaches may be found in Noth, “Friiher Islam”; Shahid, “Pre-Islamic 
Arabia”; id., Fourth Century; id., Fifth Century. Cf. also the works of Uri Rubin, M. J. 
Kister, and Y. D. Nevo. 
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About fifteen years of research have led to a genuine revolution, 
primarily in the fields of prehistory and classical history. In particular, 
mention should be made of the excavations in the Gulf States, Bahrain, 
and Oman, which are described by D. T. Potts in his two books sum¬ 
marizing the history of the “Arabian Gulf in Antiquity.” 5 Excavations 
and surveys in Yemen over the past fifteen years have revealed the 
country’s early history for the first time and allow us to guess some¬ 
thing of the splendor of the temples in Marib, Shabwa, etc. 
Supplementing these, there are the monumental “comprehensive sur¬ 
veys” of Saudi Arabia, partially published in the periodical Atlal, and 
the journal Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy. Taken as a whole, 
however, we are but at the beginnings of archeological research. 

We know that prehistory can be traced back in some cases to about 
30,000 bce, we are aware of the Ubaid culture on the eastern coast 
and can see that highly advanced civilizations existed in Yemen 
around 700 bce, the last of which must have had a far longer history 
possibly extending back as far as the third millennium bce . 6 During 
the Hellenistic period, centers of municipal life arose in Thaj on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula, in Gerrha in the northwest, in Dedan 
(al-‘Ula), in al-Hijr (Mada’in Salih) as well as in many other port 
cities. The third century bce map of Ptolemy (cf. fig. 2) shows that 
the Arabian Peninsula was filled with towns and cities, each connected 
to one another by trade routes. 7 That both the north and south were 


5 Potts, Arabian Gulf, with a comprehensive bibliography. 

6 Still more ancient dates (such as 150,000 bce) have been given, above all for the 
fringes of the Nafud desert at Yabrin, Najd, Ha il und Wadi s-Sirhan, see 'Abdallah H. 
Masri, in Atlal 1 (1977): 10-11; McClure, Arabian Peninsula; id., “Radiocarbon chro¬ 
nology,” 755-756; id., in Potts (ed.), Araby the Blest, 9ff.; most recently (although 
caution is advised) Nayeem, Prehistory; N. M. Whalen, W. P. Davis, and D. W. Pease, 
“Early migrations,” 59ff.; Parr in Potts (ed.), Araby the Blest, 73ff.; Potts, Arabian Gulf, 
llff., 93ff„ 151ff.; Toplyn et al., Wadi al-Jubah; de Maigret, Sabean Archaeological 
Complex; id., “Bronze Age Culture”; Wagner, “Bodenkundliche Untersuchungen.”— 
Note by the editors: In order not to overburden the bibliography, a number of articles 
have not been included in the bibliography and are referred to only in concise fashion, 
i.e., by adducing the journal title and issue. 

7 Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2,197ff„ 85ff„ fig. 14; id., “Thaj,” 86ff.; N. St. J. Groom, 
“Gerrha,” 97ff.; Potts, “History and Archaeology”; Parr in al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 1, 
142ff.; P. J. Parr and Muhammad Gazdar in Atlal 4 (1980): 110: “a preliminary com¬ 
parison of the Zubayda pottery with that from other areas investigated ... indicate 
many points of contacts”; Brice in Al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 2,177-178; Schmitt-Korte, 
ibid.; Naboodah, “Commercial Activity.” 
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Fig. 2. Arabia according to Ptolemy. 
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rich in precious metals is too well known to require mention, 8 any 
more than the export of incense or the trade in goods imported from 
India which took place there. 9 If only as a result of this trade, the 
peninsula always maintained connections with the known world and 
was well supplied with luxury goods (fig. 3). 10 If we follow the litera¬ 
ture, we can see civilization flourishing in various places throughout 
the peninsula and usually attested up to about the third to fourth 
century ce. At this point a gap appears, and with it the question of 
whether the cause is to be sought in a break in civilization or a void 
in research. 

In the introduction to the first volume of the periodical al-Atlal 
(1397/1977), the editor, ‘Abdallah al-Masri, explains the cultural 
impoverishment of the Arabian Peninsula as having been caused by 
conflicts between the two great powers of Byzantium and the Sasanian 
Empire—or, more generally, by climate change. 11 Unquestionably, a 
transformation can also be seen in the Mediterranean and Syria, yet 
there it was precisely the urban centers that gained importance. 12 


8 J. Haster et al., “Ancient mining survey,” 115ff.; de Jesus et al., “Preliminary 
Report”; Sprenger, Alte Geographie; Conrad et al„ Antikes Kupfer; Weisgerber, 
“Oman”; Hauptmann, 5000 Jahre; Robin, “Bergwerk,” 129ff. 

9 Goods from India were traded mainly in Gerrha (see Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 
85ff.) and in Daba, where there was also a trade in Chinese goods (Potts, ibid., 339; cf. 
Potts et al„ “Comprehensive Archeological Survey”). Muller identifies Gerrha with 
Hagara, see v. Wissmann, Geschichte von Saba, vol. 2, 29; see Potts, Arabian Gulf, 
vol. 2,89; Whitehouse and Williamson, “Sasanian Maritime Trade,” 30; M. Speece in 
al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 2,167, with an extensive bibliography; Brice, ibid., 177ff., map 
180, 181; Casson in Fahd, L' Arabie Preislamique, 187ff.; Sidebotham, ibid., 195ff.; 
Muller, “Weihrauch.” 

10 Naboodah, “Commercial Activity,” 86ff. Qaryat al-Faw provides a good exam¬ 
ple of luxury and wealth as found in everyday life, see the very limited publication of 
the excavations in Ansary (ed.), Qaryat al-Fau. The various artifacts from the Naba¬ 
tean and Parthian regions (ceramics, glass, jewelry, paintings and sculpture) are nei¬ 
ther classified nor dated, see K. Parlasca in Fahd, VArabie Preislamique •, 286; see also 
J.-F. Breton, Fouilles; as regards the excavations at Dur see Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 
288: “The wide range of imported goods attests to the maintenance of commercial ties 
with other regions of the ancient world, such as the Indian subcontinent, Parthian 
Iran, southern Arabia, and the Roman West.” Nabatean ceramics were exported to 
al-Hijr, Ha’il, Duma, Qaryat al-Faw (see K. H. Schmitt-Korte in Al-Ansary, Studies, 
vol. 2,11) and Marib. There is a Byzantine weight in the Sana museum with a depic¬ 
tion of the cross (I am indebted to G. Brands for the identification). 

11 Masri, Atlal 1 (1977): 16; see Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 228, for a discussion of 
the theories concerning the decline of Gerrha and the eastern coast after the Parthian 
occupation. Graf sees the cause of decline as lying in late Roman colonial policy, see 
Fahd (ed.), L'Arabie Preislamique, 341ff. 

12 Claude, Byzantinische Stadt. 
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Religious Architecture 

What is certain is that traditional temple worship largely disappeared. 
The ascendant monotheistic religions sought no place in the old build¬ 
ings. The middle cella of the Wadd temple in the Jabal Qatuta near 
Marib, for example, came to be used as a goat pen, and the courtyard 
of the Ba ran Temple near Marib was converted for agricultural use . 13 
In Qaryat al-Faw, too, temple worship would appear to have ended 
in the fourth century . 14 Did all culture come to an end at the same 
time? Archeological research has not yet allowed us to give any clear 
answer. In many places life went on, as for example in Marib where, 
despite the fact that the town walls were buried by sediments in the 
fifth and sixth century, the irrigation systems continued to function 
and a large new canal from Jufaina was constructed . 15 Mabiyat near 
al-'Ula and Taima would also appear to have flourished further, as 
did port towns such as Qana’ and probably also ash-Shihr . 16 Suqs are 


13 The most recent votive offerings found in the Wadd temple in the Jabal Qatuta 
are baskets containing incense. According to information given verbally by Wagner, 
the court of the Ba’ran temple in Marib was flooded regularly during the late period, 
i.e. it must have been put to agricultural use. The cella proper must, however, have 
been sited on higher ground than the field and may therefore have continued to be in 
use. See also Muller in Al-Ansary, Studies , vol. 2, 26: “The multitude of the celestial 
deities was replaced by rahmanan, the lord of heaven and earth, and the old temples 
became desolated since the rulers confessed monotheism.” The question is whether a 
new type of temple came into prominence at this time, a cubic, enclosed temple, such 
as is reported to have existed in Main, Yeha, and the Hadramawt, see footnote 45 
below. The temples in the Hadramawt, built on the uppermost layers of sediment can 
hardly be as ancient as has been asserted by the Russian archeologists, see Breton, 
“Religious Architecture,” 5ff.; Breton et al., “Wadi Hadramaut,” 20ff.; Sedov /Batayi', 
“Temples,” 183ff. 

14 Qaryat al-Faw: Ansary, Qaryat al-Fau, 42-43; apparently the objects all date 
from the fourth century (with some exceptions?); see Zarins et al., “Najran/Ukhdud 
Survey,” 32. 

15 Wagner, “Oasenablagerungen,” 42-43; see W. W. Muller (in Al-Ansary, Studies, 
vol. 2,129): “The last building inscription from the fifth century, dated in the year 614 
H. E. = 499 A. D. reports on the erection of a stately house in Marib showing thus 
that the prosperity of the town had not yet passed away.” Marib must have prospered 
during the sixth century, as the Ethiopian governor Abraha ordered the dam there to 
be restored (as attested by the famous inscription). It would appear likely that the as 
yet unexamined site at Dar as-Sauda dates from the sixth century, as well as a similar 
building at the southern oasis; see J. Schmidt in Archdologische Berichte aus dem 
Yemen 3, 60ff. 

16 “Tayma remained a large and prosperous town during Byzantine and Early 
Islamic period,” Bawden et al., “Tayma,” 73 and 92; cf. Gilmore et al., “Excavations at 
al-Mabiyat,” 109ff; Talhi et al., “Second Season,” 58ff. Rabada is also said to have been 
a flourishing town. 
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known to have existed in Dumat al-Jandal, Mushaqqar, and Suhar. 
In Daba in the southeast of the Arabian Peninsula, people from Sind, 
India, and China met with traders from the Western world. Sharja 
and Athar in the Tihama were apparently only founded in about 500 
ce. Hajar was one of eight towns newly established in the Gulf region 
by Ardashir in the third century ce . 17 Najran experienced a revival 
as a center of pilgrimage and the town expanded to the outside, mainly 
northeastwards (fig. 7, 8). 18 Evidence from the areas in the Yamama 
around Kharg, Wadi Dawasir, Laila, and al-Aflaj shows that settle¬ 
ment was continuous from 200 to 600 ce ; 19 the same is true of Midyan 
(Magha ir Shu'aib) according to P. J. Parr, and according to G. King 
of Rabada (to the east of Medina), too, as well as various sites on the 
Red Sea, such as al-Jar, al-Khuraiba/'Ainuna, and al-Haura’. 20 In 
Oman, the so-called $amad culture can be shown to have existed 
since 630 ce , 21 whilst we have no information about other places 
(such as Thaj or Gerrha). 22 By contrast, the problem has received 
hardly any attention in Saudi Arabia, where we find only isolated 
indications of cultural continuity. Why is this? 

In this case the answer is presumably, that neither a Jewish Christian 
culture nor a monotheistic era in the broadest sense is seen as being 
a suitable subject for research. Old divinities were certainly wor¬ 
shipped in the Hijaz, the goddess Allat in Ta if for example. But was 
her cult not already dying and vanishing? Does the description of the 


17 According to Hamza al-Isfahanl, Ardashir founded eleven towns, some of which 
were re-foundations of existing towns, and eight of which lay on the Gulf or in 
Khuzistan (Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2,339; cf. D. Whitehouse/Williamson, “Sasanian 
Maritime Trade.” 32; Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 233; J. Zarins and Hamad al-Badr, 
“Southern Tihama Plain,” 69; cf. id., “Southern Tihama Plain II,” 54f.; cf. Dheifullah 
Talhi et al„ “Second Season,” 67. 

18 See Zarins et al„ “Southwestern Province,” 27; Zarins et al„ “Najran/Ukhdud 
Survey,” 25 and 32; Shahid, “Byzantium”; id., “Najran”; Ryckmans, “Al-Ukhdud,” 
69ff. Zafar and Qana’ appear to have experienced a revival, too. 

19 According to Zarins et al„ “Central Province,” 27 and 33, important towns can 
be shown to have existed here until the fourth century, but also during the Islamic 
period; "... the ceramic association in the Aflaj Basin provide a broad date range of 
perhaps the first century BC to the sixth century ad.” 

20 P. I. Parr in al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 1,43; King, “Creswell’s Appreciation,” n. 34. 

21 Yule et al., “Samad in Oman,” 70ff. 

22 Potts in Boucharlat and Salles (eds.), Arabie Orientale, 102-103. It remains an 
open question whether Thaj was in fact abandoned in the fourth century. For Rashid 
ibn Qais ibn Shihab al-Yashkurl writing in the sixth century stated: “I have built in 
Thaj a castle of stone... built in it are some of the blocks quarried for it by Iram” (Potts, 
Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 34; see note 73 below). 
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destruction of her temple and image not best fit the facts, especially 
if it is reported that just a single priest or cult functionary was there 
to defend them? 23 

Various forms of Christianity ranging from Monophysitism and 
Nestorianism to Orthodoxy can be shown to have spread throughout 
the Arabian Peninsula in the years following the Council of Chalcedon. 24 
Thus we find the Southwest of the peninsula with the offshore islands 
to have been dominated first by Judaism and then by Christianity. 
The Tihama and its adjacent massifs (e.g. Wasab) were Christian, 
raising the question of whether the place names containing “DAIR,” 
found to the north of Hudaida, cannot be understood as indicating 
monastic foundations? According to the history of the church com¬ 
piled by Theodoros Lector before 550, Christians were to be found 
all along the coast as well as on the Farasan Islands (fig. 4). Their 
church must have had a corresponding organization, in other words 
there must have been an archpriest, an archdeacon, archsubdeacon, 
and the laity. 25 

Amongst the Christian tribes were the Ash'ar and the residents of 
Mukha belonging to the Farasan, a branch of the Taghlib. Nestorians 
were mainly to be found on the East coast and the Persian Gulf. 
Numerous tribes adhered to some form of Christianity, including the 
Banu As'ad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, a clan of the Quraish, the Kalb, Tayy, 
Tamim and Tbad, the Banu 'Udhra (fig. 5), and the Tjl in the Yamama 
and the area between Hira and Basra, 26 as well as members of the 


23 Fahd, Pantheon, 119ff„ 163ff., 173-174; it may be assumed that before convert¬ 
ing to Christianity the inhabitants of Najran worshipped al-'Uzza in a palm-tree 
(Fahd, ibid., 32). Reading the reports, it may be concluded that some of the forms of 
worship described were no longer relevant at the time of Muhammad. See Atallah, 
Idoles, 19-20, for an account of the destruction of the shrine of 'Uzza by Khalid ibn 
al-Walid. However, according to Toufic Fahd, these accounts follow the pattern of 
Christian hagiographies. If it had been the case that an entire tribe had identified with 
an existing cult, then it would not have been possible to destroy the shrine. 

24 Ryckmans, “Christianisme en Arabie”; id.. Persecution; cf. his contribution to 
al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 1, 57; Muller “Himyar”; Shahid, Fourth Century, above all 
chapters IX and XI; id.. Fifth Century, 521ff.; Trimingham, Christianity, who expresses 
doubts about Christianity in the Hijaz, as does Beeston concerning Christianity in 
pre-Islamic Yemen (in Chelhod, Arabie du Sud, vol. 1, 259); Robin, “Judaisme et 
Christianisme,” 85ff. 

25 Shahid, “Byzantium,” 40. For the monasteries in the southwestern Arabian Pen¬ 
insula see id.. Fifth Century, 294ff„ 357ff., 529); id.. Martyrs of Najran, 38-39; Potts, 
Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 246; Robin, “Arabie Antique,” 147ff.; al-Hubaishi, Tarikh, 88. 

26 Trimingham, Christianity, 120, 259, 267ff„ 276, 278-279, 280, 283; Potts, Ara¬ 
bian Gulf, vol. 2,226, 243,245; Shahid, Fifth Century, 359, 519ff„ 524ff„ 530. 
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Kinda and Taghlib (fig. 4). There were also Christians amongst the 
Banu Shaiban in al-Hajar. 27 The Banu Judham’s Christian faith is 
attested by the graffiti crosses around Kilwa in the northwestern 
peninsula. According to Irfan Shahid, monks could be found near 
Medina in the Wadi 1-Qura. 28 This means that the northwest and 
northeast of the Arabian Peninsula as well as the center were inhabited 
by Christian tribes. The issue is not how orthodox or pious these 
Christians were. We ought not to forget that so-called paganism was 
still very much alive in rural and even urban Greece and Spain around 
the same time. 29 Judaism also featured strongly, in particular in the 
northwest. According to S. Trimingham, there existed a corridor of 
Jewish culture extending from Midyan via Wadi 1-Qura as far as 
Yathrib, with centers in Fadak, Taima, Khaibar, and Yathrib (cf. 
fig. I). 30 

Oman in the southeastern corner also had a metropolitan see at 
al-Mazun with a corresponding Christian community (from 424-676) 
(fig. 6). 31 The ‘Abd al-Qais in the oases of eastern Arabia and along 
the Bahrain and Qatlf coast were Christians, as were the Bakr ibn 
Wa il in the Yamama and on the island of Bahrain, and the Hanlfa 
ibn Lujaim in the Yamama, close to Hajar, Darin, and Mashmahij. 
Talun, al-Hatta, and Hajar were said to have been Nestorian 
bishoprics. 32 


27 Trimingham, Christianity, 283; Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 243. It is probable 
that Christianity spread from al-Hlra; McCullough, Short History, 179. 

28 Gilmore et al„ “Northern Regions Survey,” 19, pi. 19; also Shahid, Fifth Century, 
526, 529; For the monasteries in the Wadi 1-Qura close to Medina, Dair Hisma, Dair 
Damdam, and Dair Sad see Shahid, Fifth Century, 526, 529; Trimingham, Christian¬ 
ity, Christinaity, 259; Qasr ar-Radum in Taima is described by Euting as Qasr ad- 
Dair, see Abu Duruk, Introduction, 27. 

29 McCullough, Short History, 56; M. Whitby in Salamon, Later Roman Empire, 
11 Iff. The same question arises with regard to the Moslems; how orthodox are they? 
See Langfeldt in Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy (5): 59, n. 44; Nevo and Koren, 
“Muslim Descriptions,” 39-40. Generally, speaking Christianity, too, was more wide¬ 
spread in towns than in rural areas, although this was not true for Egypt. 

30 Trimingham, Christianity, 283; concerning Christianity there see ibid., 248ff.; 
for an opposing view see Shahid, Fifth Century, 294-295. 

31 Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2,203; see ibid., 253,296,333,338; Trimingham, Chris¬ 
tianity, 282. 

32 Trimingham, Christianity, 282-283; for Beth Qatraye (Qatar) cf. Potts , Arabian 
Gulf, vol. 2,242-243,346; in the fifth and sixth centuries, the Nestorian bishops of the 
Gulf were dependent on the church center in Fars, see Frye in Potts (ed.), Dilmun, 
169; Beaucamp and Robin, ibid., 171ff.; Fiey, Communautes, 209ff. 
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Fig. 5. Arabic tribes in northwestern Arabia. 
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Fig. 6a and b. Bishop’s 


in the Persian Gulf. 
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It is not intended to discuss the various branches of Christianity 
here. What is important is that organized Christianity, or indeed 
Judaism, impresses itself on a civilization to produce a culture encom¬ 
passing all areas of artistic life: architecture, fine arts, i.e. pictorial 
and sculptural art, book and manuscript arts, and applied arts. 33 The 
church building and its furnishings were, however, in part determined 
by the Christian sect a community belonged to. 

Our knowledge of church architecture in southwestern Arabia, i.e. 
in the Yemen, is derived solely from literature. The churches of Najran 
and of Zafar, and the church of Abraha in San'a all gained fame, 
having either been built or restored in the first and second quarter 
of the sixth century. 34 According to the Vita Gregentii, there were 
three churches in Najran—the Church of the Ascension of Christ, 
the Church of the Holy Martyrs and the Glorious Arethas, and a 
Church of the Holy Mother of God. 35 Apart from these, there were 
one or more monasteries whose duty it was to give board and lodging 
to pilgrims. 36 At the center of the pilgrimages was the famous Kaba 
of Najran, built by the Harith ibn Ka'b clan and which may possibly 
have been identical with the Martyry of Arethas, which must have 
been constructed around 520. 37 This appears probable, given that the 
worship of saints was associated with ancestor cults, which seem to 
have been the basis of most sacred places. As such, not only tombs 
but churches, too, offered the right of sanctuary. 38 Yaqut writes that 
the Ka ba was a qubba, or domed building, close by the river 
Nuhairdan. 39 The house and garden of Arethas may possibly have 
been there. 40 According to Yaqut, feasts were celebrated outside the 


33 For monasteries as centers of book and manuscript arts see McCullough, Short 
History, 75; see also Khoury in Fahd (ed.), Arabie Preislamique, 10. 

34 Muller, “Himyar,” 317; for earlier church foundations in Zafar and 'Aden, see 
ibid., 307; Shahid, Byzantium, 35ff.; Robin, “Arabie Antique,” 148-149. 

35 Muller, “Himyar,” 317; Shahid, “Byzantium,” 38, 40. 

36 Shahid, “Byzantium,” 74-75. 

37 Shahid, “Byzantium,” 70. 

38 Yaqut, Najran; Shahid, “Byzantium,” 74; the right of asylum or sanctuary was 
always associated with shrines and important churches, as for example in the case of 
the cathedral in Aksum, see Wenger, “Asylrecht”; Littmann et al., Deutsche Aksum- 
Expedition, 45. 

39 According to al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani, XII, 7; cf. Shahid, “Byzantium,” 72; 
Shahid, Martyrs of Najran, 60. 

40 “It was built near Arethas’ house in a place which had earlier been a most mar¬ 
velous garden or orchard.” On the other hand, Mahya was done to death beneath a 
tamarisk tree opposite the residence of Arethas near the North Gate of Najran, see 
Shahid, “Byzantium,” 41, 72. 
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walls of the monasteries with singing, flowers, and much drinking. 
According to the description given by Bakri, the Kaba of Najran was 
rectangular and accessible via a staircase. 41 Ibn al-Kalbi reports that 
the Ka ba was surmounted by a dome made of hides, whose construc¬ 
tion could be explained with reference to the example of the dome 
at Debra Damo in Ethiopia. 42 The dome there is painted with figures 
of saints gazing down from the “heavens.” The walls are said to have 
been covered with mosaics and the ceiling with gold, which would 
rather seem to indicate a gilded coffered ceiling. 43 The altar would 
have been covered with precious cloth. Al-'Umarl wrote that “they 
made their gods out of gold and silver,” by which he was presumably 
referring to the figures of the saints to be seen on the mosaics (?) on 
the walls. 44 It cannot be said whether the cubic building was three- 
aisled and correspondingly flat-roofed (similar for instance to the 
temple at Yeha/Ethiopia later converted to a church) or whether it 
was a domed building on a square plan. The word kaba refers to a 
cubic architectural body. 45 The church’s facade is said to have been 
clad with marble panels, or with marble incrustations such as those 
of the famous Ghumdan palace in Sana. This type of architectural 
ornamentation had a long tradition in Yemen. 

The original church burned down by Dhu Nuwas probably lay 
within the walls of the town. According to the descriptions given by 
Christian sources, it was regarded as the most beautiful of the churches 
there. 46 Irfan Shahid believes that it is identical with the bishop’s 
church. J. Ryckmans is probably correct in identifying it with the 
four-sided building near the east-west axis (fig. 7). 47 There may have 
been a monastery here, too, and there certainly must have been a 
baptistery in Najran as well as a residence for the bishop and living 
quarters for the priests. The church of the Holy Mother of God is 
said to have been situated in the area of the stadium, that is to say, 
outside the walled town. 48 It is possible that the term stadium is a 
reference to a hippodrome, as it could be found in all important towns 


41 al-Bakrl, Mu jam, 603-604; Shahid, “Byzantium,” 70-71. 

42 B. Finster and J. Schmidt in Nebes (ed.), Arabia Felix, 67ft. 

43 al-'Umari, Masalik, 358; Ryckmans, “Al-Ukhdud,” 58; see Zarins, “Najran/Ukh- 
dud Survey,” 26-27. 

44 Ibid.; it is unlikely that sculpture was to be found in this place at that time. 

45 Finster, “Cubical Yemeni mosques.” 

46 Shahid, Byzantium, 41, 69; Zarins et al., “Najran/Ukhdud Survey,” 26-27. 

47 Ryckmans, “Al-Ukhdud,” 48. 

48 Shahid, Byzantium, 40. 
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in the Mediterranean world. The mosque of ‘Abdallah presumably 
also indicates a former Christian place of worship. 49 

Zafar had three churches, too, one of which is reported as having 
been dedicated to the Trinity. 50 One church, which is said to have 
existed at the west gate, is possibly identical with the massive ruined 
wall still visible there today. There must also have been a very large 
church on one of the hills to the east, described by residents today 
as mabad. 

The Church of Abraha in Sana, al-Qalls, is evidently a special case. 
Its appearance according to tradition is described by al-Azraqi. 51 Its 
architecture must have been amongst the most monumental to be 
found throughout the Arabian Peninsula. With a ground plan based 
on a rectangle about 160 by 40 ells, a domed choir, transept, and a 
nave which was presumably divided into three aisles by arcade walls, 
its dimensions bear comparison with Hagios Demetrios in Saloniki 
or the Justinian Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 52 The furnish¬ 
ings were equally splendid and included marble incrustations, mosa¬ 
ics, wood inlays, vessels, and lamps of silver, barrier panels covered 
in silver plate, and a minbar inlaid with ebony. The church was also 
influenced by Ethiopian architecture apparently, although craftsmen 
from the Byzantine area assisted in its construction, for instance with 
the marble cladding and mosaics. Even the measurements repeat those 
of the Aksum Cathedral; Ethiopian elements are reflected in the con¬ 
struction of the walls and ceilings etc. 53 The church was built on a 
raised platform in a courtyard enclosed by walls and lay in a district 
dedicated especially to churches and pilgrimage traffic in what was 
then the south of San'a. In addition to this monumental structure 
there seem to have been other churches in San'a’, the remains of some 
still visible in the tenth century. 54 Spoils from these churches can be 
found in the Great Mosque in $an‘a’ today: a door in the qibla -wall 
similar in design to the pattern of Syrian-Christian doors; capitals 


49 Claude, Byzantinische Stadt, 77; the shrine of‘Abdallah ibn Thamir, “whom the 
tradition considers one of the first Christian converts in Najran,” Ryckmans, op. cit., 
56. 

50 Muller, “Himyar,” 317; Shahid, Byzantium, 43ff. 

51 B. Finster and J. Schmidt in Nebes (ed.), Arabia Felix, 67ff.; Serjeant and Lew- 
cock, Sana, 67ff. 

52 B. Finster and J. Schmidt in Nebes (ed.), Arabia Felix, 77. 

53 Ibid., 76. 

54 ar-RazI, Tarikh, 32; a church by the southern city-gate in Sana which may not 
be identical with the church of Abraha, ibid., 79; Serjeant/ Lewcock, Sana, 44. 
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Fig. 7. Najran. 
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Fig. 9 and 10. §an‘a, Great Mosque, capitals. 


Fig. 11 and 12. San'a’, Great Mosque, capitals. 
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that clearly reflect Byzantine style, i.e., foliate capitals that have their 
counterparts in the Cathedral of Aksum; round columns covered with 
climbing vines that obviously also participate in the Aksumite cultural 
sphere (fig. 9-12). 55 

According to the literature, there were three churches in Qana’ as 
well, today’s Husn al-Ghurab on the south coast of the peninsula—a 
Church of the Ascension of the Savior, a Church of John the Baptist 
and a Church of the Apostle Thomas. 56 Churches are also said to have 
stood at no longer (or not yet) identifiable sites in Ataphe and Legmia. 57 
Further churches are attested for the Yemen, one close to Ibb or 
Ba dan, one in Mukha, on the Farasan Islands as well as one in Marib. 
The ancient foundations of the fourth century included churches in 
Zafar, Hormuzd, and ‘Aden. 58 We do not know the ground plans of 
these buildings, and influences from Syrian church architecture can¬ 
not be ruled out. 59 It is also possible that some late sixth century 
churches followed the ground plan of the church in San'a. 

The mosque of Gargls and Sargis in Tarim in the Hadramawt can 
probably also be identified with a former church; tradition at least 
has it that this was once a Christian place of worship. 60 

A list of provinces given in the Pseudo-Moses of Khorene, written 
around 737, describes not only al-Mazun as having been a church 
province (Oman)—as mentioned above—but also Hajar, Pit Ardashir 
(Hatta or al-Qatif), Der (Dairin), and Mashmahij (Bahrain). A letter 
from the patriarch Ishoyahb from the middle of the seventh century 


55 Ibid., fig. 18, 34,20,27-29; cf. Baghdader Mitteilungen 9 (1978), pi. 76b; 58-62, 
63b, 65-68. A similar arrangement can be seen on an eight-paneled stone door, which 
is certain to have been fashioned to represent a wooden door (clad with bronze 
plates?). The lowest panels exhibit double blind arcades, the others mostly rosettes or 
cross symbols, see Petsopoulos, East Christian Art; cf. also n. 99 below. 

56 Muller, “Himyar”; Shahid, “Byzantium,” 47fF. It is possible that a Christian cha¬ 
pel has been discovered, see Sedov, “New archaeological material,” 112; Drewes, “ESA 
dictionary project,” 27fF. 

57 Muller, “Himyar”; Shahid, Byzantium. 

58 Muller, “Himyar”; the sculptural relief of Mary with the child Christ referred to 
here is from near Ibb, see note 97 below. 

59 Muller, “Himyar,” 307-308, who assumes that Christianization proceeded from 
Syria. 

60 Serjeant in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 19 (1957): 
574-575; see Shahid, “Byzantium,” 84, n. 186: “Hadramaut was the most important 
Christian center in South Arabia.” 
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Fig. 13. Wahsh/Wasab, mosque, 
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tells us that there were monasteries in Talun and Oman, in addition 
to the diocesan buildings. 61 

Besides the magnificent large buildings there were also smaller 
churches in the rural areas, such as northeastern Zabid in Wasab 
province. The Tarikh Wasab, compiled in the fourteenth century, 
describes the region and its capital Arkaba in pre-Islamic times as 
having been Christian, although just as many Jews must have lived 
in the area. 62 The latter only emigrated twenty years ago. 

All the mosques in Wasab belong to the type of closed cubic build¬ 
ings with flat roofs. Some show a deviant orientation, interpreted by 
local residents as being “in the direction of Jerusalem.” 63 It may be 
assumed that these simple buildings, whose type had already been 
employed in temple architecture, once also served as churches or 
synagogues. Support for this theory comes from the tradition of ceil¬ 
ing decoration still alive in Wasabi mosques today. Here we find 
patterns showing the cross inside a nimbus or a wreath (fig. 13); 
various star patterns used in early Christian art as symbols of the 
cross; and platted ribbon patterns of the type used extensively in 
Coptic church ornamentation together with rosettes and which have 
survived in Nubian and Ethiopian churches. 64 Although sadly subject 
to recent heavy restoration, the mosque in al-'Asida is unusual in 
having a broad space (10.45 x 5.85 m) divided into three aisles by 
two rows of four columns each. The mihrab niche has the appearance 
of having been built onto the north wall. 

As has been mentioned elsewhere, the Kaba of Mecca, regarded 
as Bait Allah both in Muhammad’s time and today, may be seen as 
part of this series of buildings. 65 Evidently the Ka ba was to a certain 
extent a requisite element in Christian worship. Evidence of this 
comes from the image once on the southeastern pier showing Mary 
with the Child on her lap and surrounded by angels. This type of 


61 Fiey, Communautes, 209ff.; Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2,256,338; Beaucamp and 
Robin in Potts (ed.), Dilmun, 171ff. 

62 See note 25 above; see Klein-Franke, “Juden im Jemen,” 256ff. 

63 For example in Wahsh. 

64 Compare with the Church of Mary in Dabra Seyon (Gerster, Kirchen im Fels, 
fig. 46) where the decoration combines all the traditional motifs. The church is said 
to date from “after the seventh century”; cf. P. O. Scholz in Scholz and Stempel (ed.), 
Nubia. 

65 Finster, “Cubical Yemeni mosques”; Gardet, “Allah,” 406ff.: “Christians as well 
may have venerated the Ka‘ba, towards which some reportedly used to pray”; Rubin, 
“Hanlfiyya,” 109 withn. 111. 
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Fig. 14. Tamur, mosque. 



Fig. 15. Jubail, church. 
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Fig. 16 and 17. Jubail, church. 


image was widespread in the sixth century and can be found in paint¬ 
ings, frescoes, weaving, and ivories throughout the Christian 
Mediterranean. 66 

Apart from this image, there was also a depiction of Abraham, 
shown conflated with Hubal and carrying oracular arrows in one 
hand. There is no obvious iconographic prototype for this form of 
representation. 67 Hubal is also to be found in the Nabatean pantheon 
and is described by Toufic Fahd as having been one-armed. 68 In a 


66 Fahd, Pantheon, 203ff.; al-Azraql, Akhhar, llOff.; Ibn Hisham, Sira, vol. 2, 822; 
al-Waqidl, Maghazl, 834; al-Mas'udi, Muruj, vol. 4, 126; Weitzmann, Age, no. 476- 
478; it is noteworthy that there was evidently no cross depicted in the Ka'ba. 

67 Hubal next to Allat, al-'Uzza in Madain Salih: cf. J. Healey in Atlal 2 (1986), 
115. 

68 Fahd, Pantheon, 95ff„ 98,101; id., “Hubal.” Evidently the portrayal of Hubal in 
the Ka'ba had different features; otherwise he could not have been confused with 
Abraham. It may be that the image was similar to that of a holy man bearing a scroll 
in his hand and that this was interpreted as representing oracular arrows such as can 
be seen for example in the fifth/sixth century Egyptian portrait of a holy man in 
Weitzmann, Age, fig. 496; see Rubin, “Hanifiyya,” 103: “The Pre-Islamic deity of the 
Ka'ba was Hubal. He was the one and only statue situated inside the Ka'ba. The rituals 
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Fig. 18. Jubail, church. 


Fig. 19. Sana, al-Mathaf al-Watani, weight. 



manuscript painting Abraham is shown as a figure in antique drap¬ 
ery. 69 This amalgamation of different figures is typical for the syncre- 
tistic nature of a religion which has yet to gain acceptance. 

The temples described as bait may all have resembled the Ka'ba, 
those declared explicitly to have been a kaba (such as the shrines of 
Dhu 1-Khalasa in Tabala and al-Buss) certainly did. 70 

Another cube-shaped mosque, existing today in Tamur in the 
Ba'dan area of Yemen, appears to have been built as a place of wor¬ 
ship in the sixth/seventh century (fig. 14). 71 The roof of stone joists 
and slabs is archaic and the frieze on the north and south walls has 
an archaic appearance, too. Strangely, the eastern side of the structure 
was left open, apparently only being enclosed when the building was 
remodeled as a mosque in the eleventh century. The extremely primi- 


performed in front of this statue contained typical Abrahamic elements, circumcision 
in particular.” 

69 Weitzmann, Studies , fig. 3; Abraham sacrifices Isaac, seventh century fresco in 
the monastery of St. Catherine on the Sinai Peninsular, Forsyth and Weitzmann, 
Sinai, fig. 169. 

70 Fahd, Pantheon, 203ff, 62-63,165; as regards the concept of bait, ibid. 

71 Cf., Finster, “Moschee von Tamur,” 213ff. 
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tive capitals can really only be seen as rudimentary and indicate a 
date in the sixth or seventh century. 72 

As has been mentioned, the east coast of the peninsula was 
Christianized by Nestorians and belonged to the Sasanian sphere of 
influence, both in terms of church history and art. The church build¬ 
ings accordingly ought to be seen within the context of Mesopotamian 
architecture. Unfortunately, the results of the excavation of a church 
at Jubail done by Arab archeologists in the 1980s have not yet been 
published and presumably never will be. It is only thanks to employees 
of the ARAMCO oil company that we have a report and pictures (fig. 
15). 73 According to the description given by J. A. Langfeldt, the church 
had a rectangular ground plan with an eastern termination he describes 
as having been divided into three chambers. Each of the three cham¬ 
bers measured approximately 4-5 m 2 . Before these lay a “court” of 
close to 15-20 m 2 which must be understood as having been the nave 
proper. Whether the space was subdivided into three aisles by piers 
or columns cannot be determined. The adobe walls were covered with 
gypsum plaster. From the west and the south entrances led to the 
interior. The sanctuary contained a slightly raised podium which the 
author construes as having been a bema (approximately 1.50 m in 
width and about 15 cm from today’s ground level) (fig. 16). Three 
smooth round columns or shafts which must have supported an arch 
were set on each side against the north and south walls. The eastern 
termination proper was probably a domed apse on a rectangular 
ground plan, like the one in the church at Northern Qusair in Iraq. 74 
The haunch at the base of the arch was decorated with a frieze of 
scrolling vines with smooth S-shaped stalks, its loops filled with simple 
leaf and flower shapes (fig. 17). The only furnishings to be found in 
the church were four crosses (ca. 28-30 cm in height) on the western 
wall facing the court (fig. 18). 75 In the absence of an excavation report 
no accurate date can be given. J. A. Langfeldt tentatively dates it to 
the fifth/ sixth century. 


72 Ibid., pi. 82. 

73 Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 333-334; cf. J. A. Langfeldt, “Early Christian monu¬ 
ments,” 32ff. 

74 Baghdader Mitteilungen 8 (1976), fig. 6-9; the church at Jubail can best be com¬ 
pared to Church V at al-Hira, whereby the appearance of their respective vaulting 
remains an open question, see de Villard, Chiese della Mesopotamia, fig. 32; Rice, 
“Excavations,” fig. 5. 

75 Langfeldt, “Early Christian monuments,” fig. 5-9; Robin, “Arabie Antique,” 
fig. 41. 
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Fig. 20. Qusur, 
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Fig. 21. Qusur, church. 


The arrangement of the smooth columns supporting the arch is 
reminiscent of similar constructions in the early Umayyad palace at 
Kharana and in Sarvistan, recently recognized as likewise being an 
Umayyad building. 76 A date in the sixth century could nevertheless 
be quite possible. 77 Funerary stelae found surrounding the church at 
Jubail bear witness of a Christian community. 78 A second church has 
evidently been found near Thaj as well as a large Christian cemetery 
at al-Hinna. 79 J. A. Langfeldt rightly draws the conclusion that the 
city of Thaj cannot have been completely deserted during that 
period. 

The possible appearance of Christian religious buildings in this 
region may be seen from the churches at Failaka/Bahrain at al-Qusur, 


76 Langfeldt, “Early Christian monuments,” fig. 4, 7; Urice, Qa^r Kharana, fig. 81. 
At Qasr Kharana, the importance of space is shown by the apsidal vaulting on a rect¬ 
angular ground plan, see Bier, Sarvistan. 

77 The scrollwork is comparable to similar representations from al-Hlra and may 
also indicate a later date, Rice, “Arabie Antique,” fig. 5. 

78 Langfeldt, “Early Christian monuments,” fig. 4, 7. 

79 Ibid., fig. 4.9. 
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Fig. 22. Qusur, monastery on the island Kharj. 




























Fig. 23a and b. Qusur, 
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or the monastery on the island of Kharj from the fifth to the sixth 
century. The church at al-Qusur (fig. 20) was an elaborate complex 
measuring 35 m by 19 m and situated to the east of a large square or 
courtyard (?). 80 The stone walls have survived up to a height of 4 m. 
The building consists of a preceding narthex, the three aisled nave 
measuring 19 m by 5.60 m, and the choir, which is led up to by three 
steps. Three portals at the west end afford access to the narthex, one 
to the north and one to the south. Three doors lead from the narthex 
into the church interior, the middle of which is wider than the other 
two and could be locked. Access from the central nave to the north 
aisle is provided by three doorways, whilst two doorways open onto 
the south aisle. The aisles are thus completely separated from the 
nave. Three alcoves at the eastern end of each aisle are arranged so 
that they appear to form the shape of a cross on the ground plan. The 
relics of a saint were found beneath the walls of an adjacent south 
chapel. Remains of stucco and a cross at the northeast corner of the 
south chapel indicate the presence of a martyry. 81 Two lockable doors 
in the choir lead to the so-called pastophoria, smaller rooms used for 
the storage of the sacraments. The eastern part of the choir has been 
partially destroyed. 

The only decorations or furnishings found were two stucco crosses 
(60 cm and 80 cm in height), one of which is shown mounted on a 
stepped pedestal and surrounded by ornamentation (fig. 18). 82 The 
ground plan can be compared with that of the monastery church on 
Kharj Island (fig. 22) 83 and with those of the churches at Northern 
Qusair near ‘Ain at-Tamr in Iraq (fig. 23a and b). 84 This church can 
probably be identified as the monastery at Gamre founded by Mar 
‘Abda the Younger, or as Nuqaira. 85 The eastern termination of these 
churches is straight, the vaulting of the apse being concealed from 
the outside. The square-based dome is followed by an emphatically 
long nave, flanked by narrow aisles. Both structure and proportions 
are evidently characteristic for the Nestorian (?) form of worship. The 


80 V. Bernard et al„ “L’ eglise d’ al-Qousur,” 145-146; Bernard and Salles, “Dis¬ 
covery,” 7 ft. 

81 Bernard et al„ “L’ eglise d’ al-Qousur,” 155. 

82 Ibid., fig. 15,17. 

83 Ghirshman, Arts Asiatiques 6, 107ft; id., Island ofKharg, 21-22, fig. 12-14. 

84 Baghdader Mitteilungen 8 (1976), fig. 7. 

85 Trimingham, Christianity, 177. 
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Fig. 24. Rahallya, church. Fig. 25a and b. Jabal Berri, 

crosses. 


buildings exhibit no further decoration. 86 The ground plan of the 
church in Rahallya (fig. 24) shows it to have had a domed choir, a 
three-aisled nave, and an adjacent chapel with southern termination. 87 
It was built of mud bricks and faced with gypsum plaster; no traces 
of ornamentation could be discovered here either. 

The common characteristic of these buildings is their sole decora¬ 
tion, the cross on a stepped pedestal. We know this type of cross from 
the pre-Islamic Muqatil palace near Kerbela, where it appears engraved 
on a stucco panel. 88 The second panel, which was later destroyed by 
Muslim residents, still shows the remains of a trefoil assembly, sur¬ 
mounted by a circle containing a cross. 89 Further, metal and 


86 For the church at Hakh, see de Villard, Chiese della Mesopotamia, fig. 40; 
according to Potts it can be ascribed to Nestorians or those close to them, see n. 90 
below. 

87 Baghdader Mitteilungen 8 (1976), fig. 13,14. 

88 Unpublished excavation of 1974. 

89 Baghdader Mitteilungen 8 (1976), fig. 35, pi. 47. 
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mother-of-pearl crosses have been found at Jabal Berri on the east 
coast of the Arabian Peninsula (fig. 25a and b). 90 

Judging by its furnishings of marble incrustations, mosaics, inlaid 
wood, silverwork, and other works of toreutic art, 91 the Church of 
Abraha in Sana would appear to have belonged to the tradition of 
urban Byzantine art. It was characterized by mosaics with golden 
backgrounds showing the Cross of Constantine (?) flanked by two 
other crosses and surrounded by scrolling vines and stars. 92 We do 
not know whether the Ka'ba in Mecca was already clad with marble 
panels at that time. The first reports we have are of the furnishings 
ordered by Ibn az-Zubair. 93 

An important part of the church furnishings was probably provided 
by stone panels with relief carvings depicting scrolled vines, peacocks, 
and canthari; the last of which represented the fountain of life and 
(together with scrolled vines and peacocks) was predominant in the 
iconography of sixth century Christian art in the Mediterranean 
region. 94 This is indicated by a fragment from Marib, now in the Sana 
museum (fig. 26). The front of this limestone block shows a framed 
image field containing two stylized peacocks facing one another and 
flanking a large bunch of grapes in the center; the block may once 
have been part of an ambo or a bema. At the corners of the same 
block, long rectangular acroteria bearing stylized canthari extend up 
from the image field. 95 These images are also surrounded by frames. 
The acroteria at the corners are connected by a simple tooth-patterned 
band running above the lower image field. Canthari can also be found 
on the sides of the acroteria, whereas the sides of the lower part of 
the block are smooth, having originally been internal to the masonry. 
Similarly stylized peacocks can be seen on an eighth-century sar- 


90 Potts, “Nestorian Crosses,” 61ff. fig. 2-7; for depictions of the cross in the Hagia 
Sophia see Weitzmann, Studies, fig. 9; for depictions of the cross in a framed image 
field to be found on the walls of the church of the monastery of St. Catherine, see 
Forsyth/Weitzmann, Sinai, fig. 10; see also for the crosses at Khaur, Sir BanI Yas, King 
et at, “Abu Dhabi Islands,” 69 -70, fig. 3. 4. 

91 Finster and Schmidt in Nebes (ed.), Arabia Felix, 72-73. 

92 Ibid.; Serjeant and Lewcock, Sana, 45; King et al., “Abu Dhabi Islands,” 37ff. 

93 al-Azraqi, Akhbar, llOff.; ibid., 141, 202ff„ 144; Ibn Hisham, Sira, vol. 2, 822; 
al-Waqidi, Maghazi, 834; al-Mas udi, Muruj, vol. 5, 192; see Finster, “Neuauflage,” 
94-95. 

94 Costa, Pre-Islamic Antiquities, cat. 76; Radt, Katalog, pi. 15,43b; Tindel, “Zafar 
Museum,” 111, with bibliography. 

95 Corpus des Inscriptions etAntiquites Sud-Arabes: A compilation of stylised forms 
of cantharus, vol. 1, Al-mathaf al-watani Sana (Louvain, 1977), 147. 
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Fig. 26. Sana, al-Mathaf al-Watanl, relief. 


cophagus from Istria, where the birds are evidently pecking at the 
berries, whilst the sixth-century chair of Maximian in Ravenna dis¬ 
plays the same motif at the height of its development. 96 Accordingly 
a date in the sixth century can be established for the Marib block, 
which is possibly from the church there. 

The only sculpture which has survived is the figure now in the 
museum in San'a, of a woman holding a child, presumably Mary 
with the infant Jesus (fig. 27). The highly stylized parallel folds of the 
woman’s cloak and her elongated, oval face are reminiscent of Nubian 
or perhaps Ethiopian art. Comparison shows, however, that this is 
an original interpretation of Mary with the infant Jesus without sty¬ 
listic or iconographic parallels in either country. Both sculptures and 
relief carving had been highly esteemed in Yemen since very early 
times, e. g. in funerary art, so that it seems likely that this artistically 
very simple figure is of local provenance. 97 Although art from the 


96 See Effenberger / Severin, Museum, fig. 37. The motif of peacocks pecking at a 
grape is found on a sarcophagus from Istria (eighth century), ibid., no. 116; for an 
ambo in the Tris Ekklesias church on Paros (seventh century), where however the 
peacocks are grouped around a cross, see Jakobs, Ambone, pi. 71; further sixth- and 
seventh-century examples at pp. 131-132. 

97 al-Mathaf al-Watanl Sana, no. 1803, width 10 cm, height 24 cm, from Dar al- 
Gaz near Ibb, limestone coated with plaster. The figure is portrayed in a strictly fron¬ 
tal sitting position, the simply indicated features of her oval face peering out from the 
palla’s mass of highly stylized folds; almond-shaped eyes, the lower eyelid just indi¬ 
cated; a long straight sloping nose with broad sides; a wide, closed mouth. Either the 
forehead is enclosed by a cloth in parallel folds as a maphorion, or else the hair can 
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Fig. 27. $an‘a, al-Mathaf al-Watam, woman (Mary?) with child. 


be seen looking out from under a cloak pulled over the head. Since the folds of the 
maphorion in other representations are also usually shown stylized, a headscarf seems 
probable here as well. The woman is holding the child half on her lap, supporting his 
back with her left hand whilst her right hand (now missing) once clasped his legs. As 
it emerges from the cloak, her lower right arm can be seen to be clad in thin material 
(see Mary on an ivory panel of the Adoration of the Magi, Weitzmann, Age , fig. 476). 
The child’s face is turned towards the viewer, whilst his hands are both stretching 
towards his mother’s right breast. Both head and upper torso apparently lay on a 
cloth. The child’s facial features are no longer recognizable. The woman’s statuesque 
breadth is striking, and further emphasized by her wide cloak. Her oval face and broad 
neck, adorned with a necklace, rise from the folds of an undergarment, probably a 
chiton with arms. The drapery folds form a semi-circle above her feet, which can be 
seen peeping out and clad in pointed shoes. The rear view shows the drapery of her 
cloak falling in parallel folds, similar to those familiar from earlier Yemenite funerary 
sculpture. Although simple even to the point of being primitive, it cannot be denied 
that the figure displays a certain majesty.—The debt owed to the archetypical Isis 
lactans and Maria lactans is evident. The figure has no direct prototype, however, for 
unlike Isis lactans the figure is shown fully clothed and is not offering the child the 
breast. All that remains from the standard representation is the posture of the child, 
which is comparable with that of the child found with the figure of a woman said to 
have originated in Palestine (fourth/fifth century, see Weitzmann, Age, fig. 69). There 
the woman is shown sitting upright with exposed torso; with her right hand she is 
offering the child her breast, whilst supporting the half-sitting infant with her left 
hand. The child’s face is turned to face the observer full on and his left arm is raised 
towards his mother’s breast. Most representations of Mary show her with her head 
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Fig. 28. Shibam/Kawkaban, Great Mosque, 
transitional period has in fact been preserved in Yemen, it has unfor¬ 
tunately not been studied yet. Items are to be found not only in Zafar 
but also in Husn al-'Urr, Sirha, Dhamar, and elsewhere. 98 

In addition to the round columns densely ornamented with scroll¬ 
ing vines in Sana’s Great Mosque, examples of sixth-century Yemeni 
art can be seen in the pilasters in the mosque of Shibam Kawkaban 
and in the Sana Museum (fig. 28). The stylized acanthus capitals of 
the round columns are in the Ethiopian or Aksumite style, allowing 


slightly inclined, whereas the emphasis here is on the frontality of the enthroned 
woman. On the other hand, typical representations of Mary enthroned usually show 
her holding a seated child on her lap and in an equally front facing position.—It would 
be unusual for a figure of Mary to display a string of pearls such as this one, with 
triangular elements hanging down. One can, however, find examples showing Mary 
wearing a garment with a decorative border at her neck, which might in this case have 
been reinterpreted as a necklace; compare with the stela showing Maria lactans, whose 
face might be compared with that of Mary on the relief in the San'a Museum, Zaloscer, 
Kunst , fig. 62; for a necklace with pendant triangles see the statuette of a woman from 
Dala in the Corpus des Inscriptions, vol. 2, 306. Both the type and the representation 
of the Sana Museum relief indicate a date in the fifth/sixth century. This figure of a 
woman is far removed from its classical and Late Antique precedents, unlike similar 
representations, which are, however, usually painted or, like the “young woman” for¬ 
merly known as Isis lactans in the Bode-Museum Berlin, engraved on limestone.—The 
question of whether this figure can be recognized as being that of Mary with the Infant 
Jesus, has to be answered in the affirmative. No other such portrayal of a woman is 
known to exist in the iconography of the Yemen, including that of funerary sculp- 

98 See n. 129 below. 
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them to be dated to the period of Ethiopian rule." Whether these 
columns should be regarded as belonging to religious art remains 
open, but it appears very probable given the existence of acanthus 
capitals in the Great Mosque bearing the sign of the cross (fig. 9). 

One of the artistic highlights of this tradition of scrolling vine 
decoration is a square limestone panel in the Zafar museum, possibly 
originating from one of the town’s churches (fig. 29). The framed 
image field is filled with scrolling vines, whose branches form a sym¬ 
metrical central composition. Rather than following a realistic pattern 
of growth, the ornamentation makes use of vegetational elements to 
represent a shape, showing its proximity to early Islamic art. It was 
probably created in the sixth/seventh century. The capitals in the 
Great Mosque of Sana on the other hand appear to show the influ¬ 
ence of Justinian architectural sculpture, shown most clearly by the 
capitals with stylized palmette motifs (cf. fig. 11 and 12). 100 

The columns now supporting the north arcades and ceiling of the 
Masjid Sunbul in Dhamar (built in the year 1632 according to an 
inscription) represent a strange conglomeration of different elements 
(fig. 30). The fluted shafts of the columns consist of two sections, 
connected to one another in the middle by a flat band surrounded 
by a torus; they are surmounted by round, stepped capitals decorated 


99 Costa, Pre-Islamic Antiquities , pi. 2-4; Radt, Katalog, pi. 130-132. For the rela¬ 
tionship between the patterns of scrolling vines with those found in Ethiopian art see 
the church at Dabra Seyon, Gerster, Kirchen im Fels., fig. 46. 47. For the capitals with 
cross symbols and their Ethiopian precedents see Finster, “Spolien,” 492ff. 

100 The limestone panel measures 65 x 70 cm. The composition is axis-symmetri¬ 
cal. Two vines form the shape of a horizontal, oval vessel whose interior is filled with 
hanging branches bearing grapes and vine leaves. The two vines running towards one 
another are bound together at the top and the bottom with small loops, which in 
themselves in turn emerge into widely spread out leaves. Similar leaves branch off 
from the large vines, as do fan-shaped vine leaves, lancet shaped pointed leaves, and 
spiraling scrolls. The corners are covered with vine leaves with grapes hanging from 
side branches. The apparent naturalism of the carefully executed vine leaves with their 
drilled eyes and trailing tendrils is countered by the composition, which brings the 
individual sections of vine together to form a shape. The hanging bunches of grapes 
are countered by others growing upwards, so that in the end, the direction becomes 
meaningless. The combination of fan-shaped and lanceolate leaves, the meticulous 
composition which does not reproduce that of an actually growing plant all show 
principles of composition found in early Islamic art.—The capitals can be compared 
to framed capitals from San Vitale in Ravenna (sixth century), if not in detail then at 
least in terms of structure (Rice, Byzantinische Kunst , fig. 30), with capitals to be found 
in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo or with a capital in the antechamber of the Mosque 
of Murad I in Cekirge (Kautzsch, Kapitellstudien, pi. 38, 630, 632, 43, 728-732). 
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Fig. 29. Zafar, museum, relief. Fig. 30. Dhamar, Masjid Sunbul, 

capital. 


with alternating bands of tooth patterns and rosettes. The upper 
stepped capitals in turn bear a capital framed by large, finely grooved 
acanthus fronds. The cloverleaf shaped flowers and elongated diagonal 
petals of the delicate rosette friezes encircling the stepped capitals 
remind one of rosettes found in Sasanian toreutics, although there 
the diagonal petals are still fitted into the curve of the flowers. 101 Flower 
shapes with diagonally longer petals can be found in Syrian and 
Nubian church decoration, on portals there dating to the sixth cen¬ 
tury. Ornamentation using this shape of flower has a long history 
going back to the third century bce. The flowers can be seen in a very 
crude form on the bases of fluted columns from Shibam and Marib; 102 
and as an individual motif adorning decorative panels found in Zafar. 
Whether this particular shape of flower had a specifically Christian 
meaning during the late period must remain unanswered, however, 
in the light of the Christian context it is probable. 


101 For doors, see n. 55 above; the cup of Khusrau in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(sixth century), Pope, Survey, pi. 203; for rosettes with elongated diagonal petals above 
the entrance to the baptistery of the “Rivergate-Church” in Faras, see Godlewski, 
Faras, fig. 34; see also the cross panel from the church at Qusur/Failaka (fig. 12). 

102 See Grohmann, Arabien, fig. 97, 82. 
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As has been demonstrated, the decorative elements of the stucco 
ornamentation in the churches of eastern Arabia were dependent on, 
or rather part of the Sasanian artistic tradition. 103 The bronze door- 
fittings found on the gates of the north portal of the Great Mosque 
in San'a are relics of the religious art of the sixth century. 104 The 
depiction of double arcades in which crosses, rosettes, or stars could 
be placed is typical and can be seen in Syria on similar doors made 
of stone in imitation of bronze-clad doors. 105 


Secular Architecture 

According to a tradition, the town of Mecca was originally not a town 
at all; it was only later that the original round houses were rebuilt as 
houses on a rectangular plan. 106 The tradition also has it that it was 
only in the second half of the seventh century that Muawiya ibn abi 
Sufyan transformed Mecca into a proper town by causing large archi¬ 
tectural complexes to be built throughout—much to the disapproval 
of the companions of the Prophet. 107 K. A. C. Creswell has reinforced 
this view with his opinion on the Arabs’ lack of competence at that 
time. By way of contrast, it was the same Arabs around Muhammad 
who just seven years after his death founded a planned city in 
Mesopotamia with a traditional ritual, the city of Kufa. 108 At the center 
lay the mosque with the dar al-imara, around which the various tribes 
were settled. Broad streets led towards the center (at right angles?), 
and second and third order roads followed the main arteries (or 
crossed them?). The suqs were established on the broader streets. The 


103 The fiat ring-like capitals of the small columns or shafts bearing the architrave 
and the haunch of the arch are worthy of remark. The architrave is covered by a scroll¬ 
ing vine whose smooth, ribbon-like stem forms a series of perfect circles. Inside these 
are six-leaved and four-leaved rosettes, stylized lotus blossoms, and bunches of three 
or four lanceolate, veined leaves. Seen altogether, the scrolling vine resembles that in 
the church at al-Hlra, see n. 77 above; see also Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, pi. 12b,c. 

104 Serjeant andLewcock, Sana, fig. 18, 34. 

105 Ruprechtsberger, Syrien, fig. 34; see n. 55 above. 

106 Kister, “Some Reports,” 86ff.; the houses were meant to be open to all and not 
be rented out. 

107 Ibid. 

108 Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, vol. 1, 22ff.; cf. in detail Djait, Al-Kufa, 
9 Iff. 
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entire complex reminds one of a Late Antique town. 109 How can this 
be explained? 

The South Arabian civilizations were, as it is well known, urban 
civilizations, examples being the early urban civilizations of the South- 
West, Marib, Yathill, Qarnawu, and Shabwa. 110 It is not known when 
the first cities were founded. What is known is that Marib already 
had a city wall at the time the first monumental irrigation works were 
built, possibly in the middle of the third millennium bce . * * 111 

Large towns could be found in areas outside South Arabia as well, 
for instance on the coast which flourished during the Seleucid era, 
such as Gerrha which was regarded as a trading center for aromatic 
and Indian goods, or Leuke Rome. 112 The city of Thaj, on the route 
between Hufuf and Basra, had massive city walls 4.5 m thick, enclos¬ 
ing the city in an oblong of 725 m N, 685 m S, 535 m E, and 590 m 
W. Corner towers and intermediate towers secured the stone wall 
(fig. 31). 113 The entire coast presumably formed a continuous chain 
of urban settlements. The same is true of other coastal cities, such as 
Qana in the south. 114 Urban life could be found flourishing in the 
oases, too, as in ‘Ain as-SubaghawI, ‘Ain Dar, etc. 115 The northwestern 
cities of Dedan (Khuraibat al-‘Ula) and Taima were of some impor¬ 
tance, perhaps also Dumat al-Jandal, al-Hijr (Madain Salih), and 
further south, Qaryat al-Faw. 116 


109 Ibid., 118; Claude, Byzantinische Stadt, 43ff. on questions of town planning in 
Late Antique period. 

110 Doe, Sudarabien, 66fL; id.. Monuments, 115ff.; in Shabwa the individual tribes 
evidently occupied separate districts of the town, similarly to what can still be observed 
in twentieth century Sana, Breton, “Fouilles,” 80. 

111 Finster, “Stadtmauer von Marib,” 75; recently confirmed by C 14 dating of 
samples, giving a date of ± 2358 bce for the mud-brick wall near Wadi Dana. 

112 For the Greek colonies on the eastern coast see Potts in Boucharlat and Salles 
(ed.), Arabie Orientate, 105; Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 1, 85ff.; Casson (ed.), Periplus, 
143-144; Kirwan in al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 2, 58, identifies the port with todays 
'Ainuna, near the Gulf of'Aqaba. 

113 Potts in Boucharlat and Salles (eds.), Arabie Orientale, 105; Potts, Arabian Gulf, 
vol. 2, 44ff„ 107ff.; Gazdar et al„ “Excavations at Thaj;” 67ff., 83; Mohammed et al. in 
Atlal 9, 41ff.; Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 48. 

114 Doe, Sudarabien, 184ff.; see ad-Dur, Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 288; E. Haer- 
inck, Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 3.3,190ff. 

115 Potts, Arabian Gulf, vol. 2, 49. 

116 The first walled towns in northwestern Arabia are said to have arisen about 
1300 bce, see Parr in al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 2, 47; al-Ansary, Qaryat al-Fau-, Athar 
al-Mamlaka al-‘Arabiyya as-Saudiyya, 38; see Healey, “The Nabataeans,” 108ff.; for 
al-Hijr, see Daifullah al-Talhi and Mohammed al-Ibrahim, Atlal 12, 21ff.; see Parr in 
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Fig. 31. Thaj. 
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As mentioned above, Najran played an important role as a center 
of pilgrimage from the sixth century on, as did Mecca (fig. 7 and 8). 117 
Mecca evidently had a completely different character, however, not 
being the center of a martyr cult but possibly that of an ancestor cult, 
through the connection with Ismail and Hagar. The town presumably 
began its existence not as a town but as a shrine, a center of venera¬ 
tion with facilities for accommodation, such can be seen today at 
Qabr al-Hud in the Hadramawt. 118 The architectural design of the 
shrine of Macoraba in the classical and Late Antique periods is not 
known to us. The shrine need not, however, be identical with the 
shrine sine tectu we know to have been the early Ka'ba. At the time 
of Muhammad, the Ka'ba conformed to a tradition of temple archi¬ 
tecture that, as we have seen, was widespread above all in the post- 
Christian era. 119 At the time of Muhammad, the family clans were 
located all around the shrine. The important men of the town met in 
an architecturally impressive government building to the west—as in 
a buleuterion. We know of the existence of baths, various suqs, a 
hospital, and cemeteries outside the town—facilities not only restricted 
to larger towns or cities. 120 Yathrib appears to have been somewhat 
more urban than Mecca. The town’s skyline (utm, atam) was char¬ 
acterized by high-rise buildings presumably but not necessarily 
dependent on south Arabian architecture. High-rises were after all 
widespread throughout the ancient world, as shown by houses in 
Fustat, Alexandria, and Siraf (of the eleventh century), although they 
could differ in building material. 121 The various tribes resided in their 
own districts. Markets and religious buildings must have been assigned 
to each quarter. Given the presence of such a large Jewish community, 


Al-Ansary, Studies, vol. 2, 47; Jamaluddin S. and S. Ali in Atlal 12, 21ff.; for the wall 
at Taima, see al-Talhi and al-Ibrahim, “Second Season,” 77. 

117 For the topography of Najran see Shahid, Martyrs, 26ff.; see n. 18 above; for the 
ceramics see Dayton, “Pottery,” 3 Iff. 

118 Rubin, “From Jahiliyya,” 97ff.; Rusafa also was more of a pilgramage center 
than a town during the Byzantine period, see Trimingham, Christianity, 237; Ulbert, 
“Resafa-Sergiopolis”; Finster, “Cubical Yemeni mosques,” 49ff. 

119 Trimingham, Christianity 260; Shahid, Fifth Century, 510f.; Finster, “Neuau- 
flage,” 92; de Villard, “Introduzione,” 98. 

120 For Dar an-Nadwa see Fahd, Pantheon, 60; Trimingham, Christianity, 260; 
King, “Creswell’s Appreciation,” 98-99; including a Christian graveyard at Dhu 
Tuwa; Kister, “Some Reports,” 150. 

121 Schwarz, Iran im Mittelalter, 60; Finster, “Neuauflage,” 91f.; King, “Creswell’s 
Appreciation,” 99; Goitein, Mediterranean Society, vol. 4, 70ff.; Wiet, Cairo, 18-19, 
36. 
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there must also have been synagogues. 122 All precious items were 
imported by caravans to and from Syria, Ethiopia, and Mesopotamia. 
Mecca and Yathrib had no surrounding walls, but Mada in Salih had 
a wall dating from the sixth century bce (?), as did Taima and 
al-Hinna. 123 To what extent these were still in working order in the 
sixth century ce must remain unanswered. Yathrib had no walls 
either, which says much for the political situation of the times or for 
the cities’ policy of alliances, only Ta’if was surrounded by a wall. 124 

Najran for example, gives the appearance of having been enclosed 
by rectangular walls. In reality its boundaries were delimited by house 
facades, like those found at Shibam in the Hadramawt, and the sixth 
century saw it spread rapidly north-eastwards (fig. 8). 125 An east-west 
axis can be observed within the enclosed city, a feature also found at 
Shibam. 126 

Besides the urban culture of the sixth and seventh centuries (which 
may perhaps have been at a lower level than that of the third century) 
there was a huge number of castles and palaces ( qusur ) all throughout 
the western half of the peninsula according to al-Hamdani. 
Unfortunately, none of these castles has been investigated or surveyed 
in any depth. We have a sketch of Husn al-‘Urr and an aerial photo¬ 
graph of the castle in Qana’. 127 Investigations have not yet been carried 
out and other pre-Islamic sites are rarely recognizable on the ground. 
How richly these palaces and castles were furnished can be guessed 
at from al-Hamdanl’s descriptions. 128 Capitals showing animal fights, 
and beautiful relief carvings of scrolling vines from Husn al-'Urr (fig. 


122 Lecker, “Jahiliyya”; cf. al-Isfahanl, Kitab al-Aghani, vol. 22,105. 

123 For the town walls of Dumat al-Jandal, see Athar al-Mamlaka al-Arabiyya 
as-Saudiyya, 82, 97 (Qurayya); for the town walls of Taima, which Parr dates to the 
time of Nabonid around 550 bce, ibid., 77, 79; Abu Duruk, Introduction, pi. 5; for the 
town walls of al-Hinna, ibid., 134; for the town walls of Thaj, ibid., 137, 139; al-Dayel 
and al-Shadukhi, “Dumat Al-Jandal,” 64ff. 

124 King, “Creswell’s Appreciation,” 99. 

125 Ryckmans, “Al-Ukhdud,” 55ff.; Serjeant, “Ukhdud,” 572f.; Zarins et al., 
“Najran/Ukhdud Survey,” 22ff.; this type of enclosing wall, “systemes defensifs faits 
d’edifices contigus,” can be seen to have existed in Yemen at a much earlier date, see 
Breton, “Fortifications,” 142ff. 

126 An east-west axis can also be seen in the layout of Shabwa, leading from the 
west gate with its adjacent palace to the temple in the east (see Breton, ibid., 71) or in 
Baraqish/Yathill; street axes running at right angles, above all colonnaded streets, are 
also characteristic of Late Antique towns, see Claude, Byzantinische Stadt, 60. 

127 Grohmann, Arabien, fig. 99; v. Wissmann and Hofner, Beitrage, pi. 9, 10, fig. 
16,17; Doe, Sudarabien, pi. 3-6; id., Husn al-Ghurab,” 191ff., fig. on p. 196. 

128 Muller, “Ancient Castles,” 139ff. 
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32) and Zafar (probably sixth century) bear witness to the fittings of 
these buildings. 129 

Qusur also existed on the eastern side of the Arabian Peninsula, 
as we know from the scarcely published excavations at Jumaira in 
Dubai (fig. 33). 130 At first glance the complex appears to belong to 
the classic Umayyad period. According to Baramki, its excavator, 
however, the ceramics indicate a Sasanian occupation—something 
which does not of course exclude later usage. 131 What we have here 
is the typical ground plan of a square or rectangular palace complex 
characterized by a semi-circular corner and intermediate towers. 
Unfortunately, the inner rooms cannot be distinguished. What is 
clear, however, is that this architecture forms part of the same Sasanian 
artistic tradition as well as the palaces or qusur in Mesopotamia and 
in Iran. We know of similar buildings from Qasr Muqatil near Ai n 
at-Tamr, from Siraf, from Bahrain, from Persis, etc. 132 


129 For ornaments from the palace at Shabwa see Breton, “Fouilles de Shabwa II,” 
fig. la-16; or from the Raidan palace in Zafar, Museum Zafar, see Tindel, “Zafar 
Museum,” 111; Muller “Ancient Castles”; Grohmann, Arabien, fig. 99; v. Wissmann 
and Hofner, Beitrage; Doe, Sudarabien, plate 2, 3-6. The vigorous scrolling vines on 
the pilasters from Husn al-'Urr emerge from two chalice-shaped acanthus plants, 
rising upwards in oval loops and terminating in two spread-out vine leaves or an art¬ 
ful composition. Despite the seemingly more naturalistic approach showing the plants 
with rounded grapes, spiraling tendrils, two types of leaf shape, overlapping stems, 
and in part dense composition, the conclusive, organized composition in plate 18b 
can be compared to the scrolling vine relief in Zafar (Doe, Sudarabien , pi. 16). Despite 
the differences in material and quality, the similarity to the vines on Maximian’s Chair 
(547) in Ravenna is tangible. Here too, relief carving and frame are on the same level, 
the vines lie flat against the background, see Kitzinger, Byzantine Art , fig. 172-174. A 
similar motif, but executed with more vigorous forms, may be seen in the scrolling 
vines on a pilaster from Bawit, again from the sixth century, see also Effenberger, 
Koptische Kunst, fig. 62; Keall, “Forerunners of Umayyad Art,” 1 Iff.; id., “Second 
Attempt.” A remarkable relief carving from Husn al-'Urr now in the Mukalla Museum 
must once have belonged to a fountain or basin. The long, narrow panel shows fishes 
swimming in the waves, a motif later found on installations in Islamic palaces. 

130 Potts, Arabian Gulf , vol. 2, 298 fig. 24. 

131 Potts, Arabian Gulf vol. 2, 300; according to the opinion of Boucharlat the 
ceramics found at Jumaira are Islamic, too, in; Boucharlat/ Salles, “Arabie Orientale,” 
196. 

132 Baghdader Mitteilungen 9 (1976), pi. 74, 75, fig. 16; Whitehouse and William¬ 
son in, “Sasanian Maritime Trade,” fig. 3; Potts, Arabian Gulf vol. 2,11 Iff. fig. 6; Van 
den Berghe, “Decouverte”; see also the mud-brick fort at Mleiha (first/second century 
ce), Boucharlat/Mouton, “Mleiha,” 13ff.; a similar qasr can be found at Qaryat al-Faw 
enclosing the town’s suq, see al-Ansary, Qaryat al-Fau, 34. The peninsula’s tradition 
of such buildings goes some way towards explaining the Umayyad palaces. 
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Fig. 32. Mukalla, museum, reliefs. 


The picture that our present state of knowledge gives of the Arabian 
Peninsula in the sixth/seventh centuries is very incomplete, but it 
does emerge from an overall view of the literary tradition (which by 
necessity could barely find mention here), considered together with 
the individual instances of archeological remains that have been dis¬ 
covered, that the Arabian Peninsula was a part of the contemporary 
civilized world. Influences from the northwest and the northeast (i.e. 
from the Sasanian and Byzantine regions) characterized the culture 
found in northern and eastern Arabia much as had been the case in 
pre-Christian times. An independent and original culture had devel¬ 
oped in Yemen during the pre-Christian era, whose artistic repertoire 
came to be influenced by Late Antique patterns from the Mediterranean 
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world. Urban architecture and religious buildings remained true to 
their existing traditions, that is to say, that evidently the whole culture 
remained independent and was merely influenced in certain forms 
by exchanges of ideas and by imports. 

The picture of the Arabian Peninsula traditionally drawn by 
Orientalist history can be seen to require re-examination in many 
respects. In order to understand Islam, however, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with its place of origin and to grasp its history. The 
Prophet’s native town, Mecca, lay in a country that was part of the 
culture and history of the Middle East. 
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MECCA ON THE CARAVAN ROUTES IN PRE-ISLAMIC 
ANTIQUITY 


Mikhail D. Bukharin 


Introduction 

One of the principal questions in the history of pre-Islamic Mecca is 
whether Mecca did maintain close trading connections with South 
and North Arabia and Mesopotamia and participated in the Trans- 
arabian caravan trade, or whether it was an isolated enclave whose 
rise had nothing to do with commercial activity. An important con¬ 
tribution to the study of pre-Islamic Meccan trade has been made by 
Patricia Crone in her Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam, which has 
once again raised the question of Mecca’s position in Arabian trade 
as a whole, and on the Incense Road in particular. Above all, Crone 
objects to the idea of Meccan commercial supremacy, especially in 
spices. 1 

According to Crone, transportation of perfumes by sea had become 
the norm already in the first century bce, and the overland routes 
could have survived the competition for long. 2 Crone therefore con¬ 
cludes: “It is not clear why some scholars believe the overland route 
to have continued into the fourth century ce, or even later or why 
Islamicists generally assume it to have retained its importance until 
the time of Mecca’s rise to commercial prominence, or to have recov¬ 
ered it by then.” 3 

Though Meccan traders were active in areas as far away from Mecca 
as Syria and Najran, 4 Crone intends to show that they did not trade 
there in any kind of perfumes or spices. 5 The main commodities of 
the Meccans were leather and other merchandise of local importance, 


1 Crone, Meccan Trade , 50. 

2 Ibid., 24. 

3 Ibid., 26. 

4 The sources even affirm commercial relations with the Yemen, yet according to 
Crone they appear to apply this term to “the area between Mecca and Najran rather 
than the southernmost corner of the peninsula” (ibid., 132). 

5 Ibid., 51-83. 
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which had never been scarce anywhere else. 6 In addition to the pre¬ 
dominance of the sea routes, Crone adduces other reasons why Mecca 
could not have participated in the incense trade: Mecca lay far away 
from the Incense Road, 7 and Arabian frankincense and related prod¬ 
ucts had ceased to be of economic importance in the Greco-Roman 
world, since by the third century ce the Roman market for perfumes 
had begun to collapse and was never to recover. 8 

Crone’s work has been subjected to a careful analysis by R. B. Ser¬ 
jeant, who has concentrated primarily on the Arabic sources. Serjeant’s 
starting-point is the fact that the valley of Mecca had been settled by 
Qusayy in spite of its lack of natural resources, and that the Meccans 
consequently had been forced to import their foodstuffs, i.e., to engage 
in long distance caravan trade. They therefore had to have some kind 
of income, and pilgrimage to the Meccan sanctuary must have involved 
trading. 9 Serjeant points out that Yemen and Syria were the most 
important suppliers of Mecca with grain. 10 In his re-reading of the 
Arabic sources, he shows that the Qurashi merchants did trade in 
Yemenite luxury cloth, perfumes, and spices, that they could buy 
them in Aden, where their presence is attested fairly well, that the 
leather goods of the Meccans could have been of high importance to 
remote markets such as Dhofar and Syria, and that the Meccans did 
really trade in those kinds of wares, either producing them themselves 
or buying them from elsewhere. * 11 

Serjeant points out that the sources which Crone calls into question 
do not suggest that the Meccans dominated the exchange of goods 
between northern Arabia and southern Syria. 12 That the Quraysh did 
engage in trading, however, is much less unlikely than Crone makes 
it out to appear. Even though she denies that Q 106:1-4 mention the 
Quraysh’s winter and summer caravans, Serjeant convincingly defends 
the notion that the passage does refer to the Meccans’ trading journeys 
to Yemen and Syria, which were based on security pacts with the 
neighboring tribes. 13 Of crucial importance for a proper understand¬ 
ing of the role of Mecca in trans-Arabian commerce, are the special 


6 Ibid., 107-108. 

7 Ibid., 134-136. 

8 Ibid., 29. 

9 Serjeant, “Meccan Trade,” 473. 

10 Ibid., 474. 

11 Ibid., 474-476, 482. 

12 Ibid., 475. 

13 Ibid., 478-479. 
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status enjoyed by the Quraysh in virtue of their belonging to the Banu 
Kinana, and the protection granted by them to any merchant asking 
for it on Meccan territory. 14 

Serjeant’s analysis of the Arabic sources can be considered exhaus¬ 
tive. The present article proposes to offer a number of supplementary 
observations based on classical and South Arabian sources which are 
likely to throw more light on the problem of Mecca’s position in the 
trans-Arabian caravan trade. The data to be reviewed below strongly 
suggests that the caravan trade routes functioned throughout the 
entire pre-Islamic period, that they passed through the territory 
around today’s Mecca, and that the inhabitants of Southern Hijaz did 
trade with South Arabia and East Africa in perfumes and spices. 


Sources Bearing on the Caravan Trade between the First and 
Seventh Centuries ce: A Short Review 

According to Crone, the state of our knowledge about Meccan trade 
is so vague, and the information given by the sources so contradic¬ 
tory, that any attempt at reconstruction is futile. 15 A mere enumera¬ 
tion of the sources mentioning the importance of the caravan trade 
through Arabia to the Mediterranean would suffice to show that 
Crone’s position is formulated too categorically. 

1) One of the most interesting documents in this respect is the 
inscription of an unknown Axumite king copied in Axum by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes (2.60-63), which has become known as Monumentum 
Adulitanum II (MA II = OGIS 199 = RIE 277). The Axumite king 
here states that the goal of his campaign in West and South Arabia— 
ranging from Leuke Kome (al-Wajh) to the Sabean frontiers—was 
the restoration of peace on the land and sea routes. This implies that 
the caravan trade along the West Arabian coast of the Red Sea in the 
first centuries ce was state-supported at least by Axum. 

The date of this inscription is highly controversial. Yet a number 
of considerations, which can be presented only schematically within 
the scope of this article, suggest that it must have been composed at 
the end of the second century ce. According to the inscription CIH 
308, the Sabeans, ruled by ‘Alhan Nahfan, had concluded a treaty 


14 Ibid., 484. 

15 Crone, Meccan Trade, 166. 
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with the Axumite Negus Gadurat against Himyar. 16 From MA II it 
can be inferred that the Axumites did not invade Saba’, since on its 
way back the Axumite army crossed the Red Sea after just having 
reached Sabean territory, which would hardly have been possible 
without friendly relations between the two states. 

As we know from the inscription Ja 631/21-22, the Axumite army 
under the command of Baygat, bearing the title of “son of the Negus” 
{bygt / wld / ngshyn), invaded Himyar and occupied its capital Zafar. 
According to his name, this Axumite “prince” appears to have been 
of Began descent. Since the subjugation of the Bega took place during 
the reign of an unknown Axumite king, more specifically, the author 
of MA II, the latter probably ought to be dated earlier than Ja 631. 
The latest possible dating for the Axumite invasion described in Ja 
631 is the second quarter of the third century ce, while the period 
between 210 and 230 ce is also possible. 17 Yet the text of MA II does 
not indicate any kind of Axumite presence in South Arabia. This 
might suggest that MA II (OGIS 199) goes back to the first years of 
the reign of 'Alhan Nahfan, i.e., the end of the second century ce. 

2) The graffito RES 1850 mentions a caravan belonging to a certain 
Hadraml trader and protected by a military detachment. 18 Although 
an absolute dating of RES 1850 is hardly possible, it stems at the 
earliest from the first or second centuries ce. 

3) One of the most important and interesting Sabean inscriptions 
of the third century ce, Ja 577/10-13, mentions the presence of 'qb 
/ ngshyn —the military commander of the Axumite Negus—in Najran, 
which constituted the hub of the trade routes running from South 
Arabia to the north and northeast. The commander’s stay in Najran 
can only have been motivated by a need to defend the commercial 
activity of the Axumite merchants and their associates. As regards 
the latter, they can only have been Roman and, possibly, Hadrami 
traders. 

4) An inscription by a Jewish trader, Kosmas, dating to the fourth 
century ce was found in the South Arabian port Qana’, which was 
one of the most important trading stations between India and the 
Mediterranean. 19 The inscription records Kosmas’ prayer for the wel¬ 
fare of his ships and caravan. 


16 Robin, Sheba, 1137. 

17 Robin, “Premiere intervention,” 150. 

18 See the recent analysis by Robin, ‘“Caravane yemenite.’” 

19 See Bowersock, “New Greek Inscription.” 
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5) A number of inscriptions from northwestern Arabia appear to 
confirm the continuing use of the caravan routes and of the building 
activities along them. 20 Regarding the sixth century ce, we are in 
possession of direct information about Byzantine caravans trading 
between Axum and the Mediterranean. 21 


Why were the Caravans Needed? 

As we know from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, South Arabian 
incense was transported simultaneously by land and by sea, at least 
since the Greeks and Romans had established trade contacts with 
South Arabian ports under the last Ptolemies (27.9. 8; 28.9.19). It 
appears that the information given by the Periplus on the naval trans¬ 
port of frankincense concerns its exportation to the port of Omana 
(36.12.8) and to India (39.13.8). As we know from the text, the mari¬ 
time traders had to reach Qana’ in July or August (28.9.20-21). At 
that time, the southwest monsoon makes the way back to the Red 
Sea impossible. The only way forward seems to have been via Omana 
in the Persian Gulf and to the Indian coast. 

If it is true that the caravans from South Arabia to the Mediterranean 
Sea had been in use throughout the entire pre-Islamic period, why 
were they not substituted by Roman ships? After all, this way of trans¬ 
port would have been easier, safer, and cheaper for the traders. The 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea in fact gives one of the answers to this 
question: When the ships reached the South Arabian shore, they were 
already fully loaded with Indian goods such as pepper, which was the 
most important export article, and malabathrum 22 (56.19.16-17). Of 
course, if the traders had really been interested in taking aboard South 
Arabian spices and incense, they could have left some space on their 
ships. Yet apparently they were not doing it. Let us try to establish 
the reason. 

According to the timetable for the departure of trading ships from 
Roman ports on the Red Sea, given in the Periplus, those who were 
going to the ports of East Africa and South Arabia had to start in 


20 See Zayadine, “Espace urbain.” 

21 Theophanes, Chronicle, 223; John Malala, Chronographia, 433, which pertains 
to the events of the mid-fourth century ce (Glaser, Abessinier, 179). 

22 Malabathrum is a spice of Indian origin; the name comes from the Sanskrit 
tamalaparta, “tamala-leaf.” See Dioscorides, De materia medica 1.12.1; Pliny, Natural 
History 12.129. 
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September or a little earlier (6.3.6-7; 24.8.12; 28.9.20-21). Traders 
heading for India, who had to cross the Arabian Sea, had to plan 
differently and start in July (56.18.16). In order to reach Qana\ an 
important point of departure for India and a port from which the 
exportation of frankincense on the way back was possible, one had 
to cross the Gulf of Aden. There the southwest monsoon (Africus 
indicus, blowing from the southwest to the northeast) exploited for 
reaching India on the open sea was already quite strong. Since it is 
active from April to September, 23 the author of the Periplus recom¬ 
mends that one start to India before September. 

The northeast monsoon (Boreas indicus, blowing from the north¬ 
east to the southwest) sets in October and lasts until March. The 
traders had to start from India as early as possible, since those who 
reached the South Arabian coast too late had to spend the winter in 
Moskha Limen (Dhofar) (32.11.1-3). The best time for departure 
from India and reaching the Red Sea ports was thus late autumn. Yet 
in Dhofar the first harvest of frankincense is reaped between April 
and June, while in the eastern Najd the top quality gum is harvested 
from mid-June to mid-September. 24 In both cases, harvest thus took 
place too early for the Roman sea traders. Although the second crop 
of Dhofari frankincense could be harvested at the beginning of 
November, it was of lower quality and it was not reaped annually. 25 
Those who spent the winter in Moskha Limen—which, according to 
the Periplus, was the exception—could thus export only the second 
harvest. 

Due to both climatic and economic conditions, therefore, Roman 
naval traders were neither interested in, nor capable of taking aboard 
incense from Qana’. This conclusion is confirmed archeologically: 
Only a limited amount of Indian merchandise has been discovered 
at Qana 1 , since the ships stopped there on their way to India, but 
hardly used it on the way back. 26 


23 Bocker, “Monsunschiffahrt.” 

24 Morris, “Harvesting of Frankincense,” 234, 243-247. 

25 Ibid., 244. 

26 Sedov, “Qana (Yemen),” 25; Sedov, “Sea-Trade,” 372. 
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The Position of Southern Hijdz on the Incense Road 

Mecca’s position on the Incense Road is determined above all by the 
geological relief of the southern Hijaz. In order to establish this, it is 
necessary to review in some detail Allessandro de Maigret’s recent 
study of the subject, which argues that the itinerary from Bisha to 
Medina went neither through at-Ta’if nor through Mecca. 

According to de Maigret, the way to Medina had to pass through 
al-'Ulaba via the lava fields of Harrat al-Buqum and Wadi Kara, where 
a number of water sources were supposedly located, and then via 
‘Ukaz. 27 As possible stops along the way, the following points are 
marked out: 1) Wadi Ranya; 2) the outskirts of Jarab, after which the 
road led through the lava fields of Harrat al-Buqum; 3) Wadi Kara; 
and 4) the mouth of the harra at an oasis in Wadi Turba near today’s 
al- Ulaba (al-‘Ilaba). 28 De Maigret suggests that from 'Ukaz the caravan 
road went in the direction of Wadi Sawamid, which is the first tribu¬ 
tary of Wadi al-‘Aqiq. There the caravan would be 15 km away from 
the modern town of al-‘Ushayra and at the mouth of Sahl Rukba. The 
latter is a large corridor, limited from the west by the extensive lava 
fields of Harrat Rahat and from the east by Harrat Hadan and Harrat 
al-Kishb. 29 

However, it is highly unlikely that caravans heading for the Medi¬ 
terranean actually used this itinerary. Recent archeological investiga¬ 
tions have revealed no water supply in Harrat al-Buqum, 30 and the 
only source to the north of Wadi Kara would be that of ‘Aynin. W. 
Thesiger’s expedition to Ethiopia in 1934 has demonstrated the dif¬ 
ficulty of moving through lava fields such as these: in twelve days, 
twelve of his eighteen camels died. 31 In any case, a caravan would 
have had to travel via Wadi Rihan to Jabal Sak and Jabal ‘An to the 
west and make at least two extra stops in Bi’r ‘An and Bi’r Shurayla, 
after which it could have joined the main path of the Incense Road 
in ‘Ushayra. Yet taking this route would have entailed a considerable 
waste of time, especially if one wanted to continue to northwest 
Arabia. 


27 De Maigret, “Frankincense Road,” 319. 

28 Ibid., 319. 

29 Ibid., 320. 

30 Whitcomb, Review of Archaeological Study, 59. 

31 Thesiger, Brunnen der Wtiste, 27. 
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It would have made far more sense for traders coming from Bisha 
to go not to TJkaz but to at-Ta if, where they could take part in impor¬ 
tant fairs and the religious ceremonies that would usually accompany 
these. After at-Ta if the road split into two branches, one to Mecca 
and one leading directly to Medina. 

According to Crone, Mecca was not known to classical writers. 32 
This in fact provides her with one of the arguments for maintaining 
that Mecca lay far away from the Incense Road, and that any stopover 
there would have been pointless. 33 As is shown above, the course of 
the Incense Road could lead neither to the north nor to the northeast 
of Bisha. Geologically and topographically, therefore, Mecca had to 
lie on the Incense Road. Crone questions the identification of 
MotKopaPa as mentioned by Ptolemy (Geography 213; 6.7.32, located 
at 73°20’ and 22°00’), with Mecca. 34 Yet Ptolemy’s Macoraba does 
not, as is often suggested, reflect Epigraphic South Arabian (hence¬ 
forth abbreviated as ESA) mkrb (“a Jewish synagogue”), since Greek 
*k (k) very rarely corresponds to sem. *k. 35 It seems much more prob¬ 
able to derive the Greek name from Arabic maghrib (“West”). Taking 
into consideration that the map of Arabia that was drafted by Ptolemy 
was based on the net of trade routes, one may suppose that the south¬ 
western Hijaz, and especially the region around today’s Mecca, was 
known to the Greeks and Romans in the mid-second century ce as 
“the West.” 


The Earliest References to the Trade Activity of the Arabs in 
Classical Sources 

Agatharchides of Cnidus (mid-second century ce) mentions the 
exportation of an East African spice “which is called larimna in 
Arabic” from East Africa to Arabia. 36 Larimna corresponds to the 
name of the god rmn (rumman / rimman / ramman / riman) in ESA, 


32 Crone, Meccan Trade, 137. 

33 Ibid., 109, 149. 

34 Ibid., 134-136. Cf. von Wissmann and Hofner, Beitrage, 12. 

35 See possible examples, taken from the map of Arabia by Ptolemy and from 
Pliny’s Historia Naturalis : KivaiSoKoAnuai (19; 6.7.5) < Kinda + Kalb (?); KpwcTO? 
A,ipf|v (85; 6,7,12) < Khawr Kalba (?); ’Aokvcou (170; 6.7.26) < Hasik; ’OPpdica (178; 
6.7.28) < Mabrak an-Naqa; AiooKopiSom; (288; 6.7.45) < ASA *D-SKRD; Capeus 
(Plin. NH. 6.147) < Kuwayt; Canon (Plin. NH. 6.158) < ASA KNN; cancamum (1.12; 
12. 98-99) < ASA kmkm. 

36 Agatharchides, .Erythraean Sea, 101. 
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which is known from the inscriptions CIH 140 and CIH 209. The 
supposition that rmn is a loanword in ESA can be ruled out. 37 However, 
Agatharchides does not give the ESA form of the name, but the 
Classical Arabic one, which is clearly indicated by his use of the defi¬ 
nite article al-, inverted to la- in the Greek rendering, since the result¬ 
ing combination of the consonants (Xpp) is hardly possible in Greek 
even with Semitic loanwords. The original form behind the Greek 
larimna is thus ar-rumman. Its basic meaning both in Classical Arabic 
and in ESA is “pomegranate” or a “fragrant fruit of a tree.” 38 Most 
probably, larimna / ar-rumman corresponds to roman {Punica gra- 
natum), of which eight species are known in Ethiopia. 39 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (ca. 40-70 ce) mentions a people 
called Kavpaixai inhabiting the regions adjacent to the southern 
frontier of Nabataea (20.7. 11). Against those Kavpaixai the princes 
and tyrants of Arabia waged wars. So far, no satisfactory explanation 
of the origin of this name has been put forward. There cannot be any 
connection between the Kavpaixai and Qarnaw, the capital of Main, 
as it is sometimes supposed, 40 since the latter lies much more to the 
south than the region of the Kavpaixai described in the Periplus. As 
pointed out above, Greek *k (k) often corresponds to Sem. *g on the 
map of the Western Arabia of Ptolemy: Kaaaavixmv ycopa (28; 6. 7. 
6) ESA GSN (cf. also KaaavSpeu; 41 and CasanP 2 ). The name of 
Kavpaixai can be derived from the name of Ghamr (dhi Kinda)—a 
place ca. 90 km to the northeast of today’s Mecca. The vicinity of 
Kavpaixai and Maicopafkx also confirms the location of MaK0pa(3a 
in the region of Mecca, which was doubted by Crone. 43 

According to the Periplus, these Kanraitai were the inland neigh¬ 
bors of another people living on the coast, called the Ichtyophagoi 
{Periplus 20.7.6-7). Pliny the Elder provides further details: Ex con- 
finio casiae cinnamique et cancamum ac tarum invehitur, sed per 


37 Muller, “CIH 140,” 415-416. 

38 Dozy, Supplement, s.v. rumman; Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. rumman. 

39 Strelcyn, Medicine, 211, no. 205. Cf. Ge‘ez roman, Hebr. rimmun, Syr.-Aram. 
rummana, Ug. Irmn-t, Akk. numru, lurmu, “pomegranate”; cf. also ramnon “kind of 
tree, called dog in Amharic” (Leslau, Comparative Dictionary, 471). 

40 Glaser, Skizze, 165-166; recently reiterated with the reference to Glaser by Lio- 
nell Casson in the commentary to his edition and translation of the Periplus 
0 Periplus, 146). 

41 Agatharchides, Erythraean Sea, 96. 

42 Pliny, Natural History 6.150. 

43 Crone, Meccan Trade, 134-136. 
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Nabataeos Trogodytas, qui consedere exNabataeis ... (NaturalHistory 
12.98). This fragment refers to the exportation of perfumes and spices 
from South Arabia: the South Arabian origin of casia is clearly attested 
to by Theophrastus ( Enquiry into Plants 9.7.2). Pliny then goes on to 
say that the “Arabs” also used the products brought into their terri¬ 
tory from South Arabia: Eo comportatur et serichatum et gabalium, 
quae intra se consumunt Arabes, nostro orbi tantum nominibus cog- 
nita, sed cum cinnamo casiaque nascentia (12.99). According to Pliny, 
this merchandise was transported through the territory of the Nabataei 
Trogodytae. By Trogodytae, classical ethnographers always mean the 
inhabitants of the East African coast living in far-away places between 
Axum and the southern frontier of Egypt. The Nabataei Trogodytae 
mentioned by Pliny must therefore be interpreted as referring to the 
inhabitants of the Hijazi coast, who were under the control of the 
Nabataeans yet lived outside their historical core territory. The expres¬ 
sion thus means the Hijazi Arabs, living on the coast of the Red Sea: 
it was through their territory that the caravan trade in perfumes and 
spices was conducted. 

The region around today’s Mecca was thus well known to the naval 
traders of the first century ce. It suffices to mention some of the 
place-names on the coast of Western Arabia on the map of Pto¬ 
lemy: 

- Korcap (20; 6. 7. 5) is modern al-Jar. The *g was obviously pro¬ 
nounced in Hijazi Arabic as *q, and we may thus reconstruct the 
following evolution: Jar < *Jawar > *Qawar > Romp. For the render¬ 
ing of Semitic *w in Greek and Latin as *p see also: ©arcana (Ptolemy, 
Geography 173; 6.7.27) < Tawba; ”Aarca (Ptolemy, Geography, 224; 
6.7.34) < Nazwa; Capeus (Pliny, Natural History 6.147) < Kuwayt; 
Param(alacum) <W‘RM (Pliny, Natural History 6.157); Pallon (Pliny, 
Natural History 6.159) < ASA W'LN. 

- Za(3pap (22; 6. 7. 5) is modern Mastura, located at 23°06’27”N 
(23.1076), 38°50’00”E (38.8334). All the other classical sources read 
Zadpap. The Greek tfx- here reflects the prefix dhu, which is ma- in 
the name of Mastura. 

- Kevxot; (23; 6.7.5) is modern Judda (in the local dialect: Jidda) 
(21°32’47”N (21.5464); 39°09’50”E (39.164)). Here, as in the case of 
Korcap, *g was obviously pronounced as *q, while dd dissimilated 
into *nd (vx): Kevxoc; < *qnd < V JDD > Judda. 

- 0rj(3ai (24; 6. 7. 5) is modern Dhahban (21°56’48”N (21.9467); 
39°04’55”E (39.082). 
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The Periplus also mentions the import of East African perfumes 
to Arabia (8.3.29-32), and describes the Arabs as experienced traders 
and seamen active in the South Arabian port of Muza (21.7.21-23), 
where perfumes and spices were the main commodity (Pliny, Natural 
History 6.104). The Arabs from Muza also maintained trade connec¬ 
tions with Nabataea ( Periplus 19.6.28-31). 

Classical geographers and the Periplus never refer to the southwest 
of the Arabian Peninsula as “Arabia,” a fact already noted by Theodor 
Mommsen. 44 Instead, they speak of Arabia Felix, the Kingdom of the 
Sabeans, Saba’, or Omiritia. 45 The Periplus calls this region Mafaritis 
and reports it to have been ruled by the king of two peoples, namely, 
the Sabeans and the Homerites (23.7.28-29). By contrast, the coast 
from Leuke Rome (al-Wajh) (20.7.3) to Mafaritis (22.7.25), which 
included the port Muza, is designated by the Periplus as “Arabian.” 
Thus, in the Periplus, “Arabia” means the territory of southern Hijaz 
and Athir . 

All of this confirms that already between the second century bce 
and the first century ce, the nomadic Arab population of the southern 
Hijaz participated in the sea and overland trade in perfumes and 
spices between East Africa and the Mediterranean. 


East Africa and the Hijaz in the First and Second Centuries ce 

The Hijazi Arabs traded with East Africa via the sea routes. Some 
sources seem to indicate the presence of an Axumite population in 
the Hijaz in the first and second centuries ce, and maybe even earlier. 
The Axumites used other trade routes, primarily those that went 
through Africa to the port of Berenice, from where they crossed the 
Red Sea to Leuke Rome (al-Wajh). 

It is universally accepted that the Periplus describes two trading 
itineraries: one along the African coast and ending at Rhapta, and 
the other along the Arabian coast and leading on to East India. Yet 
there is also a third route, albeit a less important one, which is usually 
disregarded: the port of Berenice is described as the starting point of 


44 Mommsen, Romische Geschichte, 604. 

45 Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants 9.4.2; Agatharchides, Erythraean Sea, 99-100; 
Strabo, Geography 16.4.19; Diodorus Siculus, History 3.47.6; Pliny, Natural History 
12.59. 
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Map 1. Mecca on the Incense Road. 


the route to Leuke Rome (19.6.26-31). This route was used neither 
by Greeks and Romans nor by Arabian traders: the presence of the 
former in Leuke Rome is not attested anywhere, while the latter used 
the route along the Arabian coast of the Red Sea. We consequently 
have to assume that it was utilized by the Axumites, who first traveled 
to the Upper Nile and then went north to the latitude of Berenice. 

This supposition is confirmed by the itinerary of the army of the 
“unknown” Axumite king (supposedly Gadurat), the probable author 
of the inscription Monumentum Adulitanum II (Cosmas Indicopleustes 
2.60-63): the army reached the southern frontier of Egypt, crossed 
the Red Sea, and then went on to the northern frontier of Saba’, 
whence they returned to Adulis. 

During this campaign the Axumites encountered a people referred 
to as the RivaiSoKoXjivcou. Although a sound identification of this 
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name has not been yet worked out, 46 the location of their capital, 
which had to be captured by the Axumites and, consequently, lay on 
their way, is important for the reconstruction of the trade routes in 
West Arabia: Za8pdpr|, PaotA,etov icbv KwouSokoXtutcov . 47 Thus, 
in their attempt to establish peace on the ancient West Arabian cara¬ 
van route, the Axumites had to pass through the coastline of southern 
Hijaz, whence their way led southwards to Najran. Most probably, 
this way went through modern Mecca. 


Directions of the Meccan Caravan Trade 

The Qur’an states that the Quraysh used to send out two caravans 
annually, one in the winter and one in the summer (Q 106:1-4). 
According to Ibn al-Kalbl, the former was headed for Yemen, while 
the latter was bound for Syria. 48 As Serjeant has shown, these caravans 
carried food for the Quraysh. 49 

The sources available to us do not say that the Meccan caravans 
bore food from the south. Al-Muqaddasi mentions sand makkati, i.e., 
Meccan cassia, also known as sand hijaziyya. 50 Here, reference clearly 
is to merchandise intended for sale, not just to something merely 
present in Mecca, as Crone thinks. Even if the only kind of cassia 
existing in Arabia ( Casia angustifolia ) were meant, 51 it would still 
have to be brought to the Meccan market. Pliny the Elder mentions 
the export of South Arabian cassia and its transportation through the 
territory of the Nabataei Trogodytae (Natural History 12.98), i.e., 
through the southern Hijaz. There is also a host of references to the 
spices and perfumes that were to be found in Mecca as a result of 
trade transactions, for example, from Aden (aloe, kundur, murr. 


46 If we connect the name of Ghamr dhl Kinda and the first part of the name 
KivcuSokoAjutcu with the presence of Kinda in Southern Hijaz, one might suggest that 
the Kinda may have been the most destructive force on the Incense Road during the 
first two centuries ce, known in classical tradition as Kavpalrai and KivcuSokoAjutcu. 
Under the pressure of the Axumites they had to move into Central Arabia and settled 
down around Qaryat al-Faw. 

47 Stephanos of Byzantium, Ethnica 372.14. 

48 Ibn Habib, Kitab al-munammaq, 219. 

49 Serjeant, “Meccan Trade,” 478-479. 

50 Al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan at-taqasim 98.13. See Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. 

51 Crone, Meccan Trade, 66. 
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Map 2. Campaign of the Axumite army according to MA II. 
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dukhn, at-tib al-ma’mul). 52 The poet ‘Amir ibn Tufayl, whose native 
tribe was closely connected with the region of Mecca, mentions the 
balsam that grew in the land of ‘Arima: 

layaliya tastabika bi-dhighurub / wa-muqlati judharin yard bashama 

In the nights when she took thee captive with her rows of pearly teeth 
/ and her eyes like a fawn’s that feed on the balsam bushes. 53 

There is thus no reason to deny the possibility of the Meccans’ par¬ 
ticipation in the perfume and spice trade. 


Arabian Wine for India 

The fact that the region around at-Ta if, situated at a two-day journey 
from Mecca, was rich in grapes raises the question of the origin of 
the “Arabian” wine that was exported to India already in the first 
century ce. According to the Periplus, three kinds of wine were 
exported to the port of Barygaza in India: Italian wine, Laodician 
wine (i.e., Syrian wine from Latakya), and Arabian wine ( Periplus 
49.16.20-21). Yet only two kinds of wine were transported to the 
ports of East Africa, namely Italian and Laodician wine ( Periplus 
6.2.32-33). Consequently, the Arabian wine must have been picked 
up somewhere along the way to India. Where? 

The Periplus, in connection with its description of the port of Muza, 
addresses the issue of winemaking in South Arabia (24.8.1-6). Judging 
by the accounts of South Arabian epigraphic documents, Arab geo¬ 
graphers, historians and poets, viticulture must have been quite a 
developed industry there. 54 But since the port of Muza is said not to 
have been a starting-point for India (Pliny, Natural History 6.104), 
South Arabia cannot have been the source of the “Arabian” wine 
mentioned in the Periplus, and one must discard the idea that South 
Arabian wine was traded via Muza to India. 55 We are thus forced to 
look elsewhere for its probable origin. As we have seen, the “Arabian 
land” as conceived by the Periplus did not comprise the whole penin¬ 
sula, but only the part stretching from Nabataea in the north down 


52 Serjeant, “Meccan Trade,” 474-475, 482. 

53 Lyall, Diwans, 95 (2.2). 

54 Cf. Sima, Tiere. 

55 Maraqten, “Wine Drinking,” 105. 
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to Mafaritis (Ma'afir) in the south. Since South Arabia cannot have 
been the source of the “Arabian” wine, the most probable region of 
its provenance is at-Ta if. At the very beginning of the Christian era, 
wine drinking is attested to in Mecca and Medina. 56 In this context 
it is important to note that viticulture at at-Ta’if was a Jewish 
monopoly. 57 

Grape ( zablb ) was a commodity commonly carried by the caravans 
of the Quraysh. At-Tabarl, in reporting the events of December 623 
ce, mentions a “caravan of Quraysh carrying raisins and leather and 
other merchandise of Quraysh,” which was accompanied by a certain 
'Amr b. al-Hadrami. 58 The presence of a certain al-Hadraml among 
the Quraysh is remarkable, since it points to a connection between 
the Quraysh and Hadramawt. In this context, I would like to present 
the following observations. 

‘Abid ibn al-Abras (d. before 554 ce) says the following about the 
Jewish wine traders: 

Ka-anna riqataha ba'da l-kara ghtabaqat / sahbaa safiyatan bi-l-miski 
makhtumah 

mimmdyughd.il biha l-bayyau ‘attaqaha / dhu sharibin ashabunyughla 
biha s-slmah 

Meseems the dew of her lips, whenas she rises from sleep, were a draught 
of pure pale wine, the flagon sealed with musk— 

Wine which a crowd bid against each other to buy, long stored by a 
vintner red of moustache and hair, most precious of brands . 59 

Besides the crafts, trade and navigation must have been the main 
occupations of the HijazI Jews. 60 At Qana\ the point of departure for 
the markets of India (Periplus 57.19.7), the above-mentioned inscrip¬ 
tion by a Jewish trader, Kosmas, was found, which is dated to the 
fourth century ce. It is noteworthy that it was inscribed on the wall 
of a building above which a synagogue was erected. Besides their 
cultic functions, synagogues also fulfilled the functions of guesthouses 
and staging posts. This is best illustrated by the inscription of 
Theodotes, found in Jerusalem and dated to about 45 ce . 61 It states 


56 Ibid., 106. 

57 Lammens, Taif 34, 146. 

58 At-Tabari, Ta’rikh, vol. 1.3,1274, line 7 = Ibn Hisham, Sira, 424. 

59 Lyall, Diwans, 48 (21.7-8). 

60 See ibid. (Diwan of'Abld b. al-Abras 8.6). 

61 Reinach, Inscription de Theodotos, 46-47, 53. 
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that, besides reciting and studying the law, travelers coming from 
abroad were to be supplied with water and a place to rest. This func¬ 
tion is archeologically confirmed by the excavations at the “caravan 
city” Dura Europos and by inscriptions from other Palestinian syna¬ 
gogues. 62 

To summarize: viticulture was practiced by the Jewish population 
of at-Ta’if, grapes played a role in the caravan trade of the Quraysh, 
in which a certain al-Hadraml is said to have been involved, “Arabian 
wine” was traded to India via Qana’, and an inscription made by the 
Jewish caravan-owner Kosmas was found under a synagogue. If one 
connects all these facts, one may conclude that the caravans of Kosmas 
transported grapes and wine from the southern Hijaz to Qana’, and 
on their way back must have carried South Arabian incenses and 
spices. 


Conclusion 

Classical and Arabic sources confirm that the southern Hijaz in gen¬ 
eral, and the region around Mecca in particular, were intimately con¬ 
nected with South Arabia, East Africa, and the eastern Mediterranean 
through the caravan trade. The earliest references to such connections 
date from the second century bce. The Meccans traded in perfumes 
and spices, among other things, and this trade was conducted via the 
Meccan territory and by the Meccans themselves. Even though one 
cannot speak of a Meccan supremacy in the perfume trade, the data 
presented above does confirm the following: Mecca lay on the Incense 
Road, the Incense Road survived until the sixth and seventh centuries 
ce, and the inhabitants of the southern Hijaz participated in the trade 
flowing through it, mostly as caravaneers. The caravan trade thus lost 
none of its importance to the sea routes, and functioned throughout 
the entire pre-Islamic period. Hence, from the last centuries bce until 
the rise of Islam, the southern Hijaz was connected with East Africa, 
South Arabia, and the eastern Mediterranean by overland and sea 
routes and was thus open to external linguistic and religious 
influences. 


62 Kraeling, “Synagogue,” 10-11, n. 34. 
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EARLY ISLAM IN THE LIGHT OF CHRISTIAN 
AND JEWISH SOURCES 


Harald Suermann 


Introduction 

Christian and Jewish references to early Islam are external witnesses 
that do not directly represent the internal development of the religion 
they purport to describe, but rather reflect the ways in which it was 
perceived by adherents of other religions. It must therefore be borne 
in mind that Jewish and Christian views of early Islam are always 
related to these communities’ own understanding of the world: the 
Other (i.e., Islam) is not simply mirrored as it is, but is subjected to 
interpretation. Hence, the basic difficulty in evaluating these external 
perspectives is to determine to which extent they reflect the inter¬ 
preted object rather than the interpreting subject, or vice versa. 

The aim of the present paper is to contribute to such a nuanced 
appraisal of the Jewish and Christian sources on early Islam. I will 
first outline the general frame of reference within which these early 
attempts at making sense of a new religion took place, and then go 
on to present some of the statements, which Christian texts make 
about Islam. Since the volume of which this paper is part is devoted 
to the Qur’an and not to early Islamic history in general, I have limited 
myself to texts written before 690 ce. Naturally, I will not be able to 
give an exhaustive survey of the sources and thus have chosen only 
those which I take to be representative. 1 


1 There are various collections of Christian texts on early Islam, the most compre¬ 
hensive one of them being Robert G. Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey 
and Evaluation of Christian, Jewish, and Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam. Prince¬ 
ton, 1997. (Citations here are according to the translations of Hoyland.) 
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The First Christian and Jewish Reactions to Islam 

It is unlikely that before the Arab conquests anybody seriously reck¬ 
oned with the emergence of a new monotheistic religion different 
from both Judaism and Christianity and in possession of its own 
scripture, yet basing itself on Abraham and on the Judeo-Christian 
history of salvation. Yet when the unexpected came about, it had to 
be accommodated within existing patterns of thought. 

The most noticeable consequence of the emergence of Islam was 
the collapse of the prevailing political and social order. It is significant 
that the latter was not, as it were, religiously neutral, but rested on 
salvation theology and eschatology, since the Roman Empire saw itself 
as the last empire before the Second Coming of Christ. Its end would 
thus herald the end of the world itself, which was believed to start 
with universal chaos, murder, and famine. Subsequently, the Antichrist 
would rule the world, whereupon Christ would appear for the Last 
Judgment. 2 Jewish eschatological expectations, too, were centered on 
the collapse of the Roman Empire. 3 For the Jews, however, the break¬ 
down of the empire did not signal the arrival of the Antichrist, but 
the coming of the Messiah who would restore the Israelite empire. 

In order to understand the earliest Jewish and Christian reactions 
to the invading Arabs, it is also important to note that the Arab 
conquest of Palestine was preceded by a Persian one. For a while, 
Jews even gained control of Jerusalem, and the relic of the True Cross 
fell into Persian hands. All of this triggered messianic hopes among 
the Jews, and texts were written that interpreted the Persian conquest 
as a portent of the end of time and the imminent restitution of Israel. 
Yet with Emperor Heraclius’ overwhelming victory, history took a 
different course. Jewish cooperation with the Persians led to a variety 
of measures against them, among them forced baptisms and the expul¬ 
sion of all Jews from Jerusalem. 

The Arab conquest of Palestine stirred up messianic expectations 
among the Jews anew. Once again, there were indications of the 
impending downfall of the Roman Empire, and it was hoped that the 
restoration of Israel from exile would follow—an attitude that is 


2 Cf. Suermann, Geschichtstheologische Reaktion, 193-231; Suermann, “Der 
byzantinische Endkaiser”; Alexander, “Medieval Legend”; Alexander, Religious and 
Political History; Reinink, “Die syrischen Wurzeln”; Reinink, “Entstehung”; Reinink, 
“A Concept of History”; Mohring, Weltkaiser, 17-104. 

3 See the Jewish texts cited below. 
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reflected in Jewish apocalyptic texts such as The Prayer of Rabbi Simon 
ben Yohay , 4 the Mysteries of Rabbi Simon ben Yohay, 5 and the Midrash 
of the Ten Kings, 6 and in an apocalyptic poem. 7 All of these document 
the belief that the Roman Empire gives way to the establishment of 
the messianic age. Within this logic, the leader of the conquerors— 
i.e., Muhammad—becomes the forerunner of the Messiah. This role 
was therefore not attributed to Muhammad on the basis of his teach¬ 
ing, but due to the eschatological and apocalyptic interpretation of 
contemporary events. At first, the actual teaching of Muhammad was 
irrelevant to the Jews. 

In order to counter these Jewish claims, Christians developed a 
different interpretation of what was going on. This Christian counter¬ 
view appears to have been formulated somewhat later. 8 The Muslims 
were seen as an instrument of God who had sent them in order to 
punish the sins of the Christians. These were variously identified as 
moral offenses, 9 Monotheletism, 10 the Chalcedonian dogma, 11 or 
Monophysitism. 12 Viewing the Arabs as a scourge of God implies that 
the conquests were believed to be limited in time. This aspect was 
clearly designed to counter Jewish claims that the end of the Roman 
Empire had arrived. Within this Christian perspective, too, the reli¬ 
gion of the Arab invaders was without any importance at first. 


4 Jellinek (ed.), Bet ha-Midrasch, vol. 4,117-126; Buttenwieser, “Apocalyptic Lite¬ 
rature,” 684-685. 

5 Jellinek (ed.), Bet ha-Midrasch., vol. 3,78-82; Wertheimer (ed.), Batei Midrashot, 
vol. 2,506-507; Buttenwieser, “Apocalyptic Literature,” 683-684; Even-Shmuel (ed.), 
Midreshe ge'ulla. 

6 Horowitz (ed.), Sammlung kleiner Midraschim, 16-32, 37-55; Buttenwieser, 
“Apocalyptic Literature,” 684; Even-Shmuel (ed.), Midreshe Ge'ulla, 403-405; Lewis, 
“An Apocalyptic Vision”; Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. 5, 441-449, n. 16; Baer, 
“Jiidische Messiasprophetie”; Steinschneider, “Apokalypsen,” Pt. 1. 

7 Ginzberg (ed.), Genizah Studies, vol. 1,310-312; Lewis, “On That Day,” 198-200; 
see also Suermann, “Der byzantinische Endkaiser.” 

8 The earliest known Christian apocalypse is that of Pseudo-Methodius. For the 
date of composition see Reinink, Die syrische Apokalypse, v-xlvii. 

9 See John Mochus, Limonari, 100-102; Sophronius “Epistola Synodica,” 197-200; 
Usener (trans.), “Weihnachtspredigt.” 

10 This can only be inferred indirectly. See Maximus “Relatio motionis §1,” 111; 
Garrigues (trans.), “Le martyre,” 415, 424. 

11 Jean eveque de Nikiou, Chronique, cxxi, 2; John Bishop of Nikiu, Chronicle, 
200 . 

12 Brock, “Early Syriac Life,” 312-313. 
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The Doctrina Iacobi provides an idea of how these debates between 
Christians — in this case, a baptized Jew—and Jews might have taken 
place. The text reports the Jew as saying: 

When the candidatus was killed by the Saracens, I was at Caesarea and 
I set off by boat to Sykamina. People were saying “the candidatus has 
been killed,” and we Jews were overjoyed. And they were saying that 
the prophet had appeared, coming with the Saracens, and that he was 
proclaiming the advent of the anointed one, the Christ who was to 
come. 13 

It is frequently assumed that anti-Jewish passages in texts such as the 
Doctrina Iacobi are mere literary exercises and do not reflect any 
real-life debates with Jews. Contrary to this viewpoint, Gilbert Dagron, 
who re-edited and commented on the text of the Doctrina, points out 
that Jewish-Christian tensions and struggles in the seventh century 
were stronger than before, and that the ensuing polemics were more 
vivid and exact. Both sides closely followed contemporary political 
and military developments, and more so than before the Jews took 
the initiative in attacking Christian positions. Hence, it is likely that 
the Jewish-Christian debate was real and not merely a literary exer¬ 
cise. 14 Only when the Jews were no longer able to interpret contem¬ 
porary events in a messianic and apocalyptic way did these debates 
lose their importance and acidity. 


Statements on Islam 

Besides this debate about the status of the Arab conquest within 
Judeo-Christian salvation theology, Jewish and Christian texts also 
contain a variety of statements about Islamic doctrine and practice. 
The following survey will focus on the Christian sources. As I have 
already remarked in the introduction, these sources describe Islam 
in terms familiar to Christians and place it either within a biblical 
context, or integrate it into the history of Christian heresies. 

The genres of the texts containing statements about Islam are mani¬ 
fold: there are chronicles that focus on the historical development of 
Islam, dialogues that discuss various positions ascribed to Muslims, 
and letters and homilies that concentrate on moral aspects, among 


Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 57. 

Dagron and Deroche, “Juifs et Chretiens,” 17. 
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others. Of course, the respective literary genre constitutes the overall 
frame that determines which Islamic statements are selected, and how 
these are interpreted. None of these sources attempt to give a com¬ 
prehensive account of the new religion. Instead, only particular 
aspects relevant to the text’s intention and subject matter are taken 
up. 


The Doctrina Iacobi 

One of the earliest texts about Islam is the Doctrina Iacobi, to which 
reference has already been made. 15 It begins by quoting a letter the 
author claims to have received from a certain Abraham of Caesarea, 
who functions as the narrator of what follows. Abraham, after having 
heard about the appearance of a self-proclaimed Arab prophet, turns 
to a Jewish sage who tells him that this prophet must be false, because 
he has come armed with a sword. Here the text certainly refers to 
Muhammad’s military raids. Abraham then makes additional inqui¬ 
ries and asks unnamed people who have met the Arab prophet. Their 
statements are said to confirm that the new prophet does not bring 
truth but only bloodshed. It is also reported that Muhammad claims 
to hold the keys to paradise, which Abraham dismisses. 16 

The claim to be in possession of the keys to paradise nevertheless 
merits closer examination. It is not contained in the Qur’an or—at 
least to my knowledge—in the canonical collections of hadlth. 
Obviously, the text’s author wants to describe Muhammad as pro¬ 
claiming a new doctrine of salvation. Yet why does he use precisely 
this characterization? After all, he could easily have used a more popu¬ 
lar description, for example, that Muhammad promised paradise to 
his followers. Possession of the keys to paradise sounds like a familiar 
topos, yet so far it has not been located in patristic literature. The only 
statement at least approximating it that I have been able to find is 
from Ephrem’s fourth Hymn on the Nativity of Christ in the Flesh, in 
which Mary says: 

For Thy sake too I am hated, Thou Lover of all. Lo! I am persecuted 
who have conceived and brought One House of refuge for men. Adam 
will rejoice, for Thou art the Key of Paradise . 17 


15 See also Suermann, “Juden und Muslime.” 

16 Dagron and Deroche, “Juifs et Chretiens,” 208-211. 

17 Beck (trans.), Hymnen de nativitate, 43; Beck (ed.), Hymnen de nativitate , 51. 
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Yet even though the statement refers to Christ as the key of paradise, 
it is not exactly identical to the statement ascribed to Muhammad, 
because the latter does not claim to be the key but to have it. In view 
of this, it is perhaps likely that the notion does not after all derive 
from patristic literature, but instead has an Islamic origin. 


The Homily on the Child Saints of Babylon 

The homily was transmitted anonymously and its dating is uncertain, 
even though a date of composition shortly after the invasion of Egypt 
is probable. 18 It deals with the salvation of men, who have fallen into 
sin, and treats of the three child saints and the prophet Daniel, as 
well as includes a discussion of Monophysitism. In the context of an 
admonition to strive for a moral life pleasing to God, the author 
writes: 

As for us, my loved ones, let us fast and pray without cease, and observe 
the commandments of the Lord so that the blessing of all our Fathers 
who have pleased Him may come down upon us. Let us not fast like 
the God-killing Jews, nor fast like the Saracens who are oppressors, who 
give themselves up to prostitution, massacre and lead into captivity the 
sons of men, saying: “We both fast and pray.” Nor should we fast like 
those who deny the saving passion of our Lord who died for us, to free 
us from death and perdition. Rather let us fast like our Fathers the 
apostles [...] 19 

The context of the statement is clear, at least if we assume the text to 
have been written during the early Islamic rule of Egypt. The “Saracens” 
are accused of various misdoings, but the heavy tax burden, which is 
often deplored in later texts, is not yet mentioned. In terms of Islamic 
practice, only fasting and prayer are listed, which as such are common 
to Christians, Jews, and Muslims. The following statement could also 
refer to the Muslims, but might equally well apply to the Jews, since 
both communities deny the redemptive significance of Christ’s death. 
However, I suspect that the statement rather means Christians who 
do not share the dogmatic convictions of the author. In any case, it 
seems unlikely that at this early time statements about Islamic doc¬ 
trine were already being made. 


18 Vis (ed. and trans.), “Panegyriques,” 58-120. 

19 Hoyland , Seeing Islam, 121. 
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The Dialogue between the Patriarch John I and an Arab 
Commander 

The earliest Christian information on Islamic doctrine can be found 
in the Syriac Dialogue between the Patriarch John I and an Arab 
Commander, which appears to be the oldest dialogue to have come 
down to us. 20 The discussion that it describes could have taken place 
before 648, probably on May 9, 644. Recently it has been questioned 
that the text could have been composed at such an early time, espe¬ 
cially when it is compared to other Christian writings of the time. 
Yet it makes sense to assume that there must have been encounters 
between Christians and Muslims from very early on, and that in the 
course of these, people may have talked about religious topics as 
well. 

However, the Muslim participant of the discussion does not give 
a comprehensive account of his beliefs, nor is there a description of 
Islamic doctrine from the Christian perspective. Nevertheless, some 
of the Muslim’s convictions can be inferred from his questions about 
the Christian faith. These include the unity of all revelations, which 
entails that there can only be one true scripture, and the rejection of 
the notion that Christ is the Son of God. 


The Armenian History of Pseudo-Sebeos 

From a time shortly after the Dialogue of the Patriarch John I, we 
have an Armenian history which deals quite extensively with Muham¬ 
mad and the Arab conquests. 21 The author claims to have derived his 
information from Muslim captives. Muhammad is treated in Chapter 
42, and it seems that the author was very well-informed about the 
origins of Islam. His report runs as follows: 

Then he [= Heraclius] ordered them [=Iews] to go and remain in each 
one’s habitation, and they departed. Taking desert roads, they went to 
Tachkastan, to the sons of Ismael, summoned them to their aid and 
informed them of their blood relationship through the testament of 
scripture. But although the latter were persuaded of their close relation- 


20 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 459-465; Griffith, “Disputes”; Suermann, “Orientalische 
Christen,” 122-128. 

21 Abgaryan (ed.), Patmowt’iwm Sebeosi ; Thomson (ed.). The Armenian History, 
vol. 1; Suermann, “Sebeos’ Bericht,” 311-327. 
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ship, yet they were unable to bring about agreement within their great 
number, because their cults were divided from each other. 

At that time a certain man from among those same sons of Ismael 
whose name was Mahmet, a merchant, as if by God’s command appeared 
to them as a preacher [and] the path of truth. He taught them to rec¬ 
ognize the God of Abraham, especially because he was learned and 
informed in the history of Moses. Now because the command was from 
on high, at a single order they all came together in unity of religion. 
Abandoning their vain cults, they turned to the living God who had 
appeared to their father Abraham. So Mahmet legislated for them: not 
to eat carrion, not to drink wine, not to speak falsely, and not to engage 
in fornication. He said: “With an oath God promised this land to Abra¬ 
ham and his seed after him for ever. And he brought about as he prom¬ 
ised during that time while he loved Israel. But now you are the sons 
of Abraham, and God is accomplishing his promise to Abraham and 
his seed for you. Love sincerely only the God of Abraham. No one will 
be able to resist you in battle, because God is with you.” 

Then they all gathered in unison [...] and they went from the desert of 
P'aran, 12 tribes according to the tribes of the families of their patriarchs. 
They divided the 12,000 men, like the sons of Israel, into their tribes— 
a thousand men from each tribe—to lead them into the land of Israel. 
[There follows a report on the first battle outside of Arabia.] Then they 
returned and camped in Arabia. 

All the remnants of the people of the sons of Israel gathered and united 
together; they formed a large army. Following that they sent messages 
to the Greek king, saying: “God gave that land to our father Abraham 
as a hereditary possession and to his seed after him. We are the sons 
of Abraham. You have occupied our land long enough. Abandon it 
peacefully and we shall not come into your territory. Otherwise, we 
shall demand that possession from you with interest.” 22 

Some of the historical data which the text gives is accurate: Muhammad 
is described as a merchant who preached monotheism and abrogated 
the “vain cults,” i.e., polytheism; he is also said to have enacted laws, 
four of which are named, namely, the prohibition to eat carrion, to 
drink wine, to tell lies, and to engage in fornication. Also, Muhammad 
is reported to have referred to Abraham and Moses. It is quite sur¬ 
prising how well the author was informed about Muhammad already 
around 670; 23 to my knowledge, the amount of information he 


22 Abgaryan (ed.), Patmowt’iwm Sebeosi, 134-136; Thomson (ed.). The Armenian 
History, vol. 1, 95-97. 

23 A different assessment is given by Arat, “Bischof Sebeos,” 121. 
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provides has no parallels in contemporary Christian sources. Pseudo- 
Sebeos’ account of the invasion of Palestine, too, corresponds to the 
historical facts. The battle he mentions is the battle of Ajnadayn in 
634; Pseudo-Sebeos reports correctly that the Byzantine army was 
under the command of Theodoros, the brother of Emperor Hera- 
clius. 24 

When the author links the emergence of Islam with Jewish history, 
he also bases himself on some historical facts. His report begins with 
the Jewish exodus from Edessa after Heraclius had re-conquered the 
city. According to Michel the Syrian, the Jews did not flee to Arabia 
but to Persia. 25 The flight of the Jews from Palestine, which had been 
occupied by the Persians, is documented and is mentioned by Pseudo- 
Sebeos as well as by other sources. These Jews fled and joined the 
Persian army because many of their people had been killed by the 
Christians of Jerusalem. 26 

The other events reported by Pseudo-Sebeos are more typological 
in nature. He connects the conquest of Palestine with God’s promise 
to Abraham that he would give the land to his progeny. Pseudo-Sebeos 
extends this promise to the Arabs who view themselves as the descen¬ 
dants of Abraham. Like the Israelites, the Arabs consist of twelve 
tribes, each of which has its own patriarch (cf. Genesis 25:13-16). 
The Arabs are thus portrayed as the heirs of the Israelites: God had 
again fulfilled his promise to Abraham, this time with respect to 
Ismael’s sons. Pseudo-Sebeos even goes a step further and relates an 
alliance between Jews and Arabs. 

Patricia Crone and Michael Cook have relied on this text as the 
basis for their theory that Islam emerged out of a messianic Arab- 
Jewish partnership aimed at re-conquering the Holy Land. 27 Moshe 
Gil, by contrast, denies that the alliance recounted by Pseudo-Sebeos 
has any historical foundation. 28 John Wansborough, 29 Sydney Griffith, 30 
and Averil Cameron 31 regard statements such as these as topoi drawn 
from anti-Jewish polemics, and thus also call the document’s historical 


24 Cf. Stratos, Byzantium, vol. 2, 50-56. 

25 Chabot (ed. and trans.), Chronique, vol. 2, 414. 

26 Sebeos, Histoire, 69; see also Guidi (ed.) “Chronicon Anonymum,” 26; Guidi 
(trans.), “Chronicon Anonymum,” 23; Houze (ed. and trans.), “Sanctii Georgii,” 134. 

27 Crone, and Cook, Hagarism, 6-8. 

28 Gil, History of Palestine, 61, n. 64. 

29 Wansbrough, Sectarian Milieu, 117. 

30 Griffith, “Jews and Muslims,” 87. 

31 Cameron, “Blaming the Jews.” 
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credibility into question. Yet such a wholesale dismissal of the text is 
not justifiable, above all because it does provide undeniably correct 
historical details, which makes it likely that Pseudo-Sebeos had access 
to contemporary historical sources. 32 

In light of all this, Pseudo-Sebeos’ claim that there was a Jewish 
attempt at reconstructing the Temple when Jewish-Arab relations 
were still close, does not appear incredible. However, the Arabs did 
not allow this to happen, and instead adopted the Temple Mount as 
their own place of prayer. 33 The text does not, however, indicate when 
this break between Jews and Arabs is supposed to have taken place; 
the only hint consists in the fact that the episode immediately precedes 
the death of Heraclius. It is in any case certain that Pseudo-Sebeos 
refers to the place where later on the al-Aqsa- Mosque was to be 
constructed. 


Anastasius Sinaita 

Even though the writings of Anastasius Sinaita deal mainly with 
Christian heresies, he does make passing mention of Islam, which he 
considers to be God’s punishment for the spread of Monotheletism. 
His statements on Islam serve to buttress his own position and thus 
have an apologetic character. 34 

In the preface to his Viae Dux, he refers to the disputes between 
Christians and Muslims and sets out to clarify a number of Islamic 
misunderstandings of Christian doctrine, namely, that there are two 
gods, that God has carnally begotten a son, and that Christians wor¬ 
ship something created. These misconceptions correspond to the three 
main Islamic objections to Christianity: that it amounts to polythe¬ 
ism, that it maintains the carnal sonship of Christ, and that Christians 
worship the cross. 35 Besides this, there are two further references to 
Islam: Firstly, Severos, by accepting one part of the Holy Scripture 
and rejecting another, is said to have acted like the Jews, Greeks (i.e., 
pagans?), and Arabs (i.e., the Muslims). 36 Secondly, the Muslims are 


32 Hoyland, “Sebeos.” 

33 Abgaryan (ed.), Patmowt’iwm Sebeosi, 139-140; Thomson (ed.). The Armenian 
History, vol. 1, 102-103. 

34 Griffith, “Anastasios of Sinai,” 341-358 ; Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 92-103. 

35 Anastasius Sinaita, Viae Dux, 9. 

36 Anastasius Sinaita, Viae Dux, 113. 
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said to associate the concepts of incarnation and of a divine nature 
with corporal organs, marriage, and sexual intercourse. 37 

Even though Anastasius does not cite any Muslim writings, his 
works do exhibit a greater familiarity with Islam than earlier writers. 
This becomes especially clear in question 80 of his Interrogationes et 
Responsiones (written around 690 according to Griffith). Here the 
notion that Satan’s fall was occasioned by his refusal to bow down to 
man (Q 7:11-12, 15:30-33, 20:116) is described as one of the myths 
of the Greeks and Arabs. 38 This is in fact the earliest tangible evidence 
that specific Qur’anic verses were known to a Christian author. 
A statement like this, which is not connected to the prevalent Islamic 
objections against Christianity and can hardly have been an outcome 
of everyday observations, documents a detailed knowledge of Islam 
possibly derived from written sources. 


37 Anastasius Sinaita, ViaeDux, 169-170. 

38 Anastasius Sinaita, Quastiones, 59,131. 
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THE EVOLVING REPRESENTATION OF THE EARLY 
ISLAMIC EMPIRE AND ITS RELIGION ON COIN IMAGERY* 


Stefan Heidemann 


The Crucial Early Decades 

How did the theology of Islam and its idea of empire evolve, * 1 based 
on a Hellenistic Roman-Iranian foundation and in the face of 
Christianity, Judaism, Neo-Platonism, and Zoroastrianism? Since the 
1970s, this much debated question has inspired skeptical polemics 
against what had until then been taken to constitute “established” 
knowledge. 2 The extremely divergent points of view taken in this con¬ 
troversy at large are possible to maintain because there are few undis- 


* This contribution began its life as a lecture given at the Seminar of Arabic Stud¬ 
ies at the Free University Berlin (May 29,2006) at the invitation of Angelika Neuwirth. 
During my further research I profited much from discussions with many colleagues, 
among them Lutz Uisch, N. Douglas Nicol, Hans-Christoph Noeske, Ingrid and Wolf¬ 
gang Schulze and Stuart Sears; I gratefully acknowledge their various contributions. 

I would especially like to express my gratitude to Susan Tyler-Smith for various com¬ 
ments and her careful reading and improving of the English draft, and to Emilie 
Norris who undertook the final editing of the text. Illustrations: gold and copper 2:1; 
silver 1:1. 

1 There is no expression for “empire” or “state” within medieval Islamic sources. 
Dar al-Islam was used to refer to the “territory of Islam” or, more specifically, to the 
geographic area where Islamic jurisdiction was applied, as opposed to dar al-harb, the 
territory outside Islamic jurisdiction. Early Islam obviously never needed an expres¬ 
sion for “empire,” probably because it considered itself to be universal. The govern¬ 
ment of the caliph, with Islam as the state religion, can nevertheless be defined as 
“imperial”; see Munkler, Imperien. 

2 For a resume of the past discussion see Sivers, “The Islamic Origins Debate Goes 
Public.” The recent German debate was initiated by Ohlig/Puin, Die Dunklen Anfdnge. 
In the paradigmatic first section Volker Popp attempts to prove an Arab Christianity 
and the Christian character of the early “Islamic” empire by using numismatic evi¬ 
dence. Three years earlier, he had used the same idea as a leitmotif for a novel pub¬ 
lished under the pseudonym Mavro di Mezzomorto, Mohammed auf Abwegen: 
Entwicklungsroman (“Mohammed Goes Astray: A Coming-of-Age Novel”) and in a 
series of articles: “Bildliche Darstellungen,” “Bildliche Darstellungen II,” “Bildliche 
Darstellungen IV,” “Bildliche Darstellungen V.” Ohlig has restated his and V. Popp’s 
theory in an article in the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung (November 21,2006), which 
received replies in the same newspaper by Nicolai Sinai (December 28, 2006) and the 
present author (February 28, 2007). 
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puted Arabic sources on the first decades of Islam. Yet since the 
beginning of that discussion, in the 1970s, much progress has been 
made. Although there has been a growing interest in sources from 
outside the Arabic-Islamic tradition, it was only in 1997 that Robert 
Hoyland undertook a systematic examination of parallel literary evi¬ 
dence from non-Muslim sources that predated the existing Arabic 
texts. 3 In 2003 Jeremy Johns surveyed the extant archeological, epi- 
graphic, and numismatic sources for the first seventy years of Islam, 
portraying ‘Abd al-Malik’s reign as the most significant turning point 
of early Islamic history. 4 In 2006 Hoyland added new epigraphic mate¬ 
rial to the discussion and stressed the important role that Mu'awiya 
played in this process. 5 It is against this background that the imagery 
and text messages to be found on coins became more important than 
ever, as knowledge of early Islamic coinage has grown tremendously 
since the 1990s. Much new information is scattered in small articles 
and auction catalogues. Coins offer the only continuous and contem¬ 
porary independent and primary source for the period of the genesis 
of the new religion and its empire from Spain to Central Asia. 
Frequently, interpretations of Islamic coin imagery by students of 
political history or the history of art disregard the proper numismatic 
context of the seventh century ce. The present contribution attempts 
to provide a brief overview of the development of early Islamic coin 
imagery according to the present state of research. Yet new discoveries 
in this rapidly evolving field might significantly change the picture. 
The present contribution is necessarily built on the research of many 
colleagues which I gratefully acknowledge. 6 


3 Hoyland, Seeing Islam, especially pp. 545-549, 591-598. 

4 Johns, “First Seventy Years,” has replied to the views of Judith Koren and Yehuda 
Nevo, published in a series of articles during the 1990s. In 2003 their views were sum¬ 
marized in Crossroads to Islam. The two authors make extensive use of numismatics 
in their arguments (pp. 137-154), but because they do not take the rich research lit¬ 
erature of the past twenty years into account, their treatment of the coin evidence and 
their conclusions may at best be called naive. Their main source of numismatic inspi¬ 
ration was the seminal article by Michael Bates, “History.” Much progress has been 
made since then. Unfortunately, they seem to have neither personal acquaintance 
with numismatic sources nor any interest in the appropriate methodology. As a result 
the delight they take in their “discoveries” is unrestricted by any methodological con¬ 
straints. For an outspoken review see Foss, “Unorthodox View.” 

5 Hoyland, “New Documentary Texts.” 

6 For an introduction to the numismatics of the early Islamic period, see in chron¬ 
ological order: Bates, “History”; Bates, “Byzantine Coinage and Its Imitations”; Heide- 
mann, “Merger”; Sears, Monetary History ; Bone, Administration; Treadwell, “The 
‘Orans’ Drachms”; Treadwell, Chronology; Foss, “Kharijites”; Album/Goodwin, Syl- 
loge (see the review by Foss, “Coinage”); Oddy, “Whither Arab-Byzantine Numismat¬ 
ics?”; Phillips, “Currency in Seventh-Century Syria”; Goodwin, Arab-Byzantine 
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The Representation of Power and Religion up to the Period of the 
Second Fitna 

The Early Phase: From 636 to About 655/658 

Islamic armies swiftly conquered three major zones of monetary cir¬ 
culation and took over much of their fiscal and monetary organiza¬ 
tion: in the center the former Byzantine territories, in the east the 
Sasanian empire, and in the west Germanic North Africa and 
Spain. 



Fig. 1. Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, nomisma, Constantinople, without date 
(ca. 616-625 ce). Oriental Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 2007-04-001 (4.21 g; gift of F. 
and G. Steppat). 




Fig. 2. Anonymous, follis, Constantinople, regnal year 3 of Constans II (643-4 ce). 
Oriental Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 303-D05 (4.80 g). 


Coinage; Foss, “Fixed Points”; Treadwell, “Mihrab and Anaza”; Ibsch, “Muhammad- 
Drachms.” For the economic and political history, see Johns, “First Seventy Years,” 
and Morony, “Economic Boundaries?” 
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In the Byzantine territories, the workhorse of the fiscal cycle, of 
taxation, and of state expenditure was the gold solidus or nomisma 
weighing about 4.55 g (fig. 1). The money used for daily purchases, 
the copper follis (plural folks) (fig. 2), was issued by the treasury and 
sold to money changers. In 629/30 Heraclius (r. 610-641) concen¬ 
trated all eastern minting in Constantinople, the imperial capital. 
Folks of the late Heraclius and Constans II were usually anonymous. 7 
During the Sasanian occupation of the Roman Middle East, between 
606-7 and 628, irregular mints were established in Syria to supple¬ 
ment the circulating stock of copper coins. 8 In the short period of 
Byzantine resistance against the conquering Islamic army, counter- 
marks were applied on circulating coins. 9 

In the Sasanian empire the coinage of the fiscal cycle was the uni¬ 
form silver drahm of about 4.2 g that was struck during the reign of 
Khusru II (r. 590/591-628) in about 34 mints (fig. 8). In Spain and 
western North Africa, the monetary economy had been in decline 
since the fifth century. The third of the nomisma, the triens, or tremis- 
sis (ca. 1.5 g), was the main coin struck in Spain and the rest of western 
Europe (cf. fig. 27). In North Africa, Carthage was the only mint to 
continue striking petty coinage. 10 

In the first decades after the battle of Yarmuk in 636 ce and the 
establishment of the Taurus border zone, Byzantine coppers remained 
in circulation in Syria, probably until the reform of ‘Abd al-Malik (r. 
65-86/685-705) in 77-79/696-699. The obverse shows the emperor 
or the emperors—here (fig. 2) the standing figure of Constans II 
(r. 641-668) wearing a crown with a cross, holding a globus cruciger 
in one hand and a long cross in the other. On the reverse, the m 
indicates the Greek numeral 40, the mark of value of the Byzantine 
standard copper coin, th e follis. Archeological finds show that from 
about 641 ce on, Constantinople resumed supplying substantial quan¬ 
tities of newly minted copper coins to its lost provinces, Syria and 
northern Mesopotamia. Coin imports slowed down at the end of the 
640s and came to an end in the late 650s around 655/658, * 11 a date 


7 Hahn, Moneta imperii, vol. 3,135-136. 

8 Pottier, Monnayage de la Syrie. 

9 Schulze et al„ “Heraclian Countermarks.” 

10 Bates, “North Africa.” 

11 Mackensen, Spdtantike Anlage, 29-30, fn. 98; Phillips/Goodwin, “Seventh- 
Century Syrian Hoard”; Heidemann, “Merger”; Foss, “Coinage of Syria”; Walmsley, 
“Coin Frequencies,” and a forthcoming study by Pottier et al„ “Pseudo-Byzantine 
Coinage.” 
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that coincides roughly with a drop in copper coin production in 
Constantinople. At the same time, in the year 655 or shortly after¬ 
wards, Muawiya (r. 37-60/658-680) concluded a treaty with 
Byzantium, 12 to be followed by another, and more important, treaty 
in the year 658. 13 

How should this continued importation of copper coins to the lost 
provinces be interpreted politically? Rome-Byzantium still thought 
of itself as the universal world empire, but as one with soft borders, 
not as a state in the modern sense with well-defined borders that 
impose separation in a number of respects. 14 The selling of coppers 
was profitable for the Byzantine treasury. Perhaps arbitrage, the dif¬ 
fering copper-to-gold ratio, allowed a fast export. Money changers 
or merchants might have been brokering the trade. Early Islam, out¬ 
side the Hijaz, was the elite religion of a tribally organized militia. 
During the period of conquest, the futiih, the Islamic religion pos¬ 
sessed only a rudimentary theology, which was probably even more 
basic among military units. At that time Islam would almost certainly 
not have been perceived as a new and equal religion by outsiders, 
especially when compared with the sophisticated and diverse Christian 
theology and all other contemporary religious systems such as Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, or the pagan pantheon in its late neo-Platonic form. 
Contemporary Byzantium might have seen the conquest as a menac¬ 
ing rebellion resulting in a temporary loss of authority and—if they 
had noticed the religious dimension at all—as an Arab heresy of 
Judeo-Christian origin. Both perceptions would not have necessarily 
challenged the universal claim of the all-embracing Roman empire, 
since the idea of Rome was neutral to religion. Uprisings, territorial 
losses and gains, and heresies constituted a recurrent challenge during 
more than one millennium of Roman history. 15 

This early situation can be compared in certain respects with the 
historical situation of the Germanic migration and conquest of the 
western Roman empire. Despite military defeats, territorial losses, 
and a different Christian confession, Arianism, Constantinople and 
the Germanic realms kept the fiction of continuity and sovereignty 


12 Kaplony, Konstantinopel und Damaskus, 33-36 (A3). For these changing dip¬ 
lomatic relations see Kennedy, “Byzantine-Arab Diplomacy,” 134-135. 

13 Kaplony, Konstantinopel und Damaskus, 37-46 (A4). 

14 For the recent research on this aspect of empires see Munkler, Imperien. 

15 On the perception that Islam only ascended the monotheist ladder, but did not 
reach the heights of Christianity, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 523-547, esp. 535-538. 
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of the Roman universal empire alive. In Europe, this fiction was con¬ 
stitutionally upheld until 1806. In the Germanic realms and kingdoms 
after the conquest, coins, mainly gold, were usually struck in the name 
and with the image of the emperor, although not always the current 
one, while others were anonymous. These kingdoms were autono¬ 
mous both politically and in religious matters. Administrative and 
legal structures remained basically Latin-Roman. In contrast to the 
eastern Mediterranean, however, the monetary economy collapsed in 
almost all of western Europe except Italy. 

For these early decades there is no contemporary evidence that the 
Arab-Islamic leaders developed an imperial ideology of their own. 
The idea of having a universal empire is different from having a state, 
with institutions and a governing body. 16 As leaders of the victorious 
Arab armies, inspired by the teachings of the new prophet, they were 
probably at first content with their de facto rule in the name of the 
new religion, the appropriation of existing institutions, and fiscal 
exploitation. Despite their successful conquests, the Arab-Islamic elite 
may have thought that universal rule could only be achieved within 
the framework of the Roman empire with its capital at Constantinople. 
What evidence would support such a hypothesis? Firstly, the idea of 
Rome was widespread and historically powerful. The Arab population 
and tribes in Bilad ash-Sham and northern Mesopotamia, especially 
the Ghassanids, had been exposed to the idea of Rome for almost 
eight hundred years. In the seventh century, a Hunnish ruler in 
Central Asia called himself “Caesar of Rome.” 17 Peter Thorau has even 
pointed to the continuity of the idea of imperial Rome in Ottoman 
ideology. 18 Secondly, up to the early third/ninth century, campaigns 
were undertaken to conquer Constantinople, which points to the 
importance attributed to that city: frequent and large scale attempts 
occurred in the period under study until about the time of the upris¬ 
ing of the caliph ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr in the 60s/680s. 19 Vice versa, 
the Byzantines tried to re-establish imperial authority in Palestine 
and Egypt. Thirdly, al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) relates a hadlth of the 


16 Cf. Donner, “The Formation of the Islamic State.” He defines the Islamic “state,” 
but does not distinguish between the notion of state and that of empire. 

17 Humbach, “Phrom Gesar and the Bactrian Rome”; Humbach, “New Coins from 
Fromo Kesaro”; Schnadelbach, “A Group of Countermarked Imitative Drahms of 
Hormizd IV.” 

18 Thorau, “Von Karl dem Grofien.” 

19 For a brief overview on the campaigns, see J.H. Mordtmann, “Kustantlniyya,” 
in EP, vol. 5, 534-535. 
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Prophet calling for the conquest of Rome (Constantinople), saying 
that until that had been accomplished there would be no Day of 
Judgement. 20 This can be read to mean that the Day of Judgement 
will come only after the creation of a (Roman) universal empire of 
Islamic denomination. 



Fig. 3. Anonymous, Imitation of a follis of Constans II, without mint and date 
[20s/640s - 50s/670s], validating countermark li-llah ; photo Oriental Coin Cabinet 
Jena no. SB1312. 

Already during the Persian occupation of Syria and northern Meso¬ 
potamia, local imitation of current Byzantine copper coins supple¬ 
mented the circulating stock. 21 The situation was similar after the 
battle of Yarmuk as Henri Pottier and Ingrid and Wolfgang Schulze 
showed. Again imitations of current Byzantine copper coins emerged. 
Their emission went smoothly. Most of them comply with the weight 
standard characterizing folks struck in Constantinople probably until 
their importation ceased. Even weight reductions in Byzantium were 
immediately adopted in Arab Islamic Syria until the end of the 650s. 
Between the early 640s and 655/658, a massive import of Constans 
II -folles followed, but local production of imitations—now of the 
Constans II-type (fig. 3)—continued to meet the excess demand. After 
the import ended, the weight of the imitations was slightly reduced. 
They were continuously struck probably up to the mid 660s or even 
until about 670. The most common imitated type was the “standing 


20 Abel, “Hadlt sur la prise de Rome.” 

21 For the series struck under Sasanian authority, see Henri Pottier, Monnayage 
de la Syrie. For the later Pseudo-Byzantine coinage, see Goodwin, “Dating,” Pottier et 
al„ “Pseudo-Byzantine Coinage” (forthcoming). I am grateful that the authors have 
generously shared some of their results with me. 
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emperor” of Constans II. These coins are encountered in a broad 
variety and usually have meaningless legends. Obviously, several 
mints were involved in the production of this pseudo-Byzantine coin¬ 
age. These cannot yet be located, but their products can sometimes 
be distinguished from each other by the fabric of their flans, minting 
techniques and styles. Most likely Hims/Emesa, the main Arab 
garrison city in Syria, was one of the major mints. 22 Fig. 3 shows a 
close Syrian imitation of a follis of Constans II with a later validating 
countermark li-llah. 23 

Who was responsible for the issue of these imitated coins in Syria 
and northern Mesopotamia? We do not know who the regulating 
authorities were, but it is possible that military authorities in the gar¬ 
risons, local authorities in the cities, money changers, or merchants 
were involved in their production. We know from the reports on the 
futuh that the Christian urban and parochial elite represented the cit¬ 
ies when dealing with Islamic military tribal leaders, and that they 
were the mainstay of early Umayyad civil administration. 24 


The Phase of Dissociation: Umayyad “Imperial Image” Coppers 



Fig. 4. Anonymous, fals, Dimashq, without date (ca. 50s/660 - 74/692); Oriental 
Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 303-D09 (3.84 g). 


22 Pottier et al„ “Pseudo-Byzantine Coinage.” For single groups and for detailed 
studies, see Oddy, “Christian Coinage,” Goodwin, “Imitations of the Folles of Con¬ 
stans II,” and Goodwin, Arab-Byzantine Coinage. 

23 Numismatists have called these coins “Pseudo-Byzantine.” On countermarking 
in this period, see Schulze/Goodwin, Countermarking, Schulze, “Countermark.” 

24 For the numismatic interpretation, see Treadwell, Chronology. 
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Fig. 5. Anonymous or Khalid, fals, Tiberiados ( fabariyya ), without date (ca. 50s/660s 
- 74/692); Oriental Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 303-C04 (4.71 g; ex. coll. Marquis de 
Lagoy). 



Fig. 6. Anonymous, fals, Hims/Emesa, without date (ca. 50s/660s - 74/692); validat¬ 
ing mark KAAON and tayyib\ Oriental Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 303-C08 (3.85 g; 
ex. coll. F. Soret). 

The next phase after importation and imitation can be assumed to 
begin in the 40s-50s/660s-670s, during the reign of Mu'awiya. 25 It 
ends about the years 72 to 74/691 to 694, the years of the Marwanid 
reforms. 26 Luke Treadwell has conjectured that there was some sort 


25 Johns, “The First Seventy Years,” 421-423, analyzes the evidence of the Nessana 
papyri and concludes: “a centralised administrative and fiscal apparatus is absent 
under Mu'awiya, and is first introduced under ‘Abd al-Malik and his successors.” 
However, Foss, “Syrian Coinage of Mu'awiya,” and Hoyland, “New Documentary 
Texts,” 399-401, challenge this view. 

26 The starting date for these series has been a matter of much dispute for the past 
thirty years. Michael Bates has suggested a “short chronology,” first in 1976 (“Bronze 
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of coordination, if not centralized policy in this early phase. His 
assumption complements the picture of a more centralized policy in 
state building by Mu'awiya, as it is now becoming apparent from 
inscriptions and papyri. 27 Treadwell focused on the mints of the pro¬ 
vincial capitals Dimashq (fig. 4), Tabariyya (fig. 5), 28 and Hims 
(fig. 6). These so-called “Imperial Image” coppers still depict Byzantine 
emperors and crosses, but in contrast to the preceding group of 
pseudo-Byzantine coins these coppers have carefully prepared flans 
and well engraved dies; and the quality far exceeds that of the imported 
Byzantin e folks struck in Constantinople. 29 Officially recognized regu¬ 
lar mints were set up, and were also named on the coins in Greek 
and/or Arabic. Validating expressions in both languages, such as 


Coinage”) and again in 1986 (“History”), claiming that all the Umayyad “Imperial 
Image” coins were minted between 72 H and 74 H. In 1988-9 Qedar has argued in 
favor of a Tong chronology” that begins with the closing of the Byzantine mint of 
Antioch in 629/630; see Qedar, “Copper Coinage of Syria.” After twenty further years 
of research, it has become evident that these series are more complex and diverse than 
originally thought and cannot be fitted into the short time span suggested by Bates. 
See for example the series of Him?; Oddy, “Bust Type,” Oddy, “Standing Emperor.” 
The beginning of this series can therefore be roughly dated to the 40s-50s / 660s-670s, 
the time of the caliph Mu'awiya. For an extensive discussion of Bates’ “short chronol¬ 
ogy” and Qedar’s “long chronology,” see Treadwell, Chronology, 2-6. 

27 Miles, “Early Islamic Inscriptions”; Grohmann, “Zum Papyrusprotokoll in 
friiharabischer Zeit”; Green/Tsafrir, “Greek Inscriptions”; Donner, “The Formation 
of the Islamic State”; Foss, “A Syrian Coinage of Mu'awiya”; more material in Hoy- 
land, “New Documentary Texts.” 

28 Despite the long discussion about the Greek lettering on the coins of Tabariyya, 
its reading is still not firmly established due to the rarity of the coins and the variations 
in the lettering. De Saulcy, “Fettre a M. Reinaud (1839),” 439-440, fig. 23 (for this 
specimen see fig. 5), was the first who suggested a name: XAAED, probably read as 
Khalid ; Shekel, “Neue Ermittlungen,” 175-177, pi. no. 1 (this specimen); Shekel, 
Handbuch (1870),” 8-13, 65, no. 1 (the plate is a composite drawing from inv. nos. 
303-C04 and 303-E01); De Saulcy, “Fettre a Baron de Slane (1871)”; Walker, Cata¬ 
logue, vol. 2, 45-49; Qedar, “Copper Coinage of Syria,” pi. 5, no. 14. Meshorer, “Enig¬ 
matic Arab-Byzantine Coin,” has attempted a new reading on the basis of the examples 
known to him; he suggested a slightly distorted KAAON on the left and right of the 
“m” with both words sharing the letters ONO in the exergue. This has been accepted 
by Treadwell, Chronology, 12, and Foss, “Anomalous Arab-Byzantine Coins,” 7-8. 
Karukstis, “Meshorer’s ‘Enigmatic Coin’ Revisited,” has presented four additional 
specimens, and was able to show that the letters in the exergue sometimes read ONB 
(see also Karukstis, “Another Visit”). Meshorer’s reading again seems questionable. 
On some examples, XAAED seems certain (see fig. 5); compare Qedar, “Copper Coin¬ 
age of Syria,” no. 14. V. Popp, in “Bildliche Darstellungen II,” emphasizes the original 
interpretation of De Saulcy as Khalid; cf. as well Popp, “Islamgeschichte,” 50, fig. 10. 
The identification of this Khalid with the famous conqueror seems unlikely for chron¬ 
ological reasons. 

29 Hahn, Moneta imperii, vol. 3,136. 
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KAAON or tayyib (both meaning “good”), or jaiz (current), wafa 
li-lldh (fulfillment to God), wafiyya (full), or bi-smi lldh (in the name 
of God) were included in the design. 30 

This established Arabic as the language of the validating authority. 31 
In the period of Muawiya, the indigenous population probably 
retained a strong adherence to traditional Christian symbols and may 
have shown a tendency to reject coins without crosses. 32 In later sub¬ 
phases of the Umayyad “Imperial Image” coins, when people had 
become used to them, we find more variety, and different Byzantine 
models were copied. 33 Mint regulation was at the level of military 
districts (jund, pi. ajnad), judging by the similarities of the coin design 
and validating marks used in one district when compared to another. 
It seems, though, that individual mints retained some freedom in the 
choice of the final design. 34 To complicate the picture further, these 
Umayyad “Imperial Image” coins were themselves imitated, some¬ 
times closely, sometimes badly, by unnamed and at present unknown 
mints. The number of dies for some of these emissions runs into the 
hundreds. 35 Although some of the Umayyad “Imperial Image” coppers 
(e.g. Hims, fig. 6) were struck in relatively large quantities, 36 their 
scarcity in archeological finds suggests that they never made up a 
large part of the circulating stock of copper coins. 37 Most parts of 
Syria and northern Mesopotamia flourished in economic and demo¬ 
graphic terms, and so had a need for petty coinage. Almost no attempt 
was made to represent the new state or religion on coins. Petty coin¬ 
age, first and foremost, served as a means of exchange. 


30 These short expressions have no specific religious connotation and can thus be 
taken as mere validating marks. For a contrary view see Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, 
84. 

31 Most likely the use of the Arabic validating expression was meant to reassure 
the Arab armies who received them as payment that the new coins are as good as the 
old coppers and the old Sasanian drahms. 

32 Palmer, West-Syrian Chronicles, 32. 

33 For the suggested economic logic, see Treadwell, Chronology, 13. 

34 Treadwell, Chronology. For Palestine see Ilisch, Sylloge. 

35 Milstein, “Hoard,” and, for a revision, Treadwell, Chronology, 6-10, and Good¬ 
win, “Pseudo-Damascus Mint.” For a tentative attribution to a “pseudo-Damascus” 
mint and an “ al-wafa li-lldh- mint” in southern Syria, probably in the Jund al-Urdun, 
see Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, 87, 90. 

36 See fn. 26, and especially Oddy’s studies. 

37 Foss, “Coinage of Syria”; Treadwell, Chronology, 12. 
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Fig. 7. Anonymous, nomisma, without mint (Damascus?), without date (ca. 660-680 
ce); Islamic Coin Auctions 11 (2006), no. 13 (4.42 g). 

An awareness of the cross as a symbol can be seen in a comparatively 
limited series of imitative gold coins, probably struck in Damascus, 
closely copying a nomisma of Heraclius and his son Heraclius Con¬ 
stantine, with slightly blundered Greek legends (fig. 7). The prominent 
“cross on steps” on the reverse (fig. 1) was transformed into a “bar 
on a pole on steps.” Hoard evidence suggests for these imitations a 
date not much later than 680 ce, about the period of Mu'awiya. 38 
Similarly, on a rare imitation of a nomisma of Phocas (r. 602-610), 
crosses were changed into “sticks” with a small pellet on the top. 
Miles has suggested that the latter coin was struck at about the same 
time as the previous one. 39 At this stage of the development, and in 
this iconographic context, the new design was probably regarded at 
first as a mutilated cross. The cross might have been perceived as 
more than merely a Christian religious symbol and might have also 
been identified with the rival Byzantine empire. 40 Thus, it could also 
be described as a “de-Byzantinized” cross. This question will be dis¬ 
cussed below in the context of ‘Abd al-Malik’s reforms. 


38 Miles, “Gold Coinage,” 203 (Daphne hoard); Metcalf, “Byzantine Gold Hoards,” 
96, pi. 12, no. 2.66 (Nikertai hoard; now American Numismatic Society inv. no. ANS 
1983.122.1). Islamic Coin Auctions 11 (2006), no. 13, and Foss, “Syrian Coinage of 
Mu'awiya,” have suggested a dating to the time of Mu'awiya; compare Treadwell, 
Chronology , 5-6. 

39 Miles, “Gold Coinage,” 207, no. 1. Until now, this coin is known in a single 
example. 

40 In Byzantium the cross became almost an imperial symbol denoting the victory 
of the emperor over his enemies; Moorhead, “Iconoclasm,” esp. p. 178. In this context, 
the image of Christ on the coins of Justinian II (r. 685-695,705-711) may have played 
a role. 
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A passage transmitted by the Maronite chronicle describes the 
minting of gold and silver coins by Mu'awiya and their rejection by 
the population, because these coins did not bear crosses. This text 
emphasizes the conservative character of precious metal coins. 41 If 
the passage refers to these gold issues, it suggests that the gold may 
have been struck by the order of the caliph whereas the issue of cop¬ 
per was organized on a jund level. Nevertheless the dating of this 
passage remains problematic because the minting of silver began in 
Syria probably not before 72/691-2 and the text might be considered 
as a misplaced reference to the reforms by Abd al-Malik. 42 

The Former Sasanian Realm 

How did the currency and visual representation of power and religion 
develop in the newly conquered lands of Iraq and Iran? The central¬ 
ized Sasanian empire was attacked at its apogee, despite the devasta¬ 
tion and chaos caused by the aftermath of Heraclius’ victory. Its 
administration, its army based on cash payments, and its monetary 
economy 43 were to a significant degree under control by the center, in 
contrast to the declining and decentralizing Byzantine empire. 44 Even 
after the assassination of Khusru II in 628 ce and the almost complete 
annihilation of the army at the battle of Nihawand in 641 ce, institu¬ 
tions and the monetary economy remained intact. The centralized 
Sasanian state enabled the conquerors to take over the administration 
swiftly. 



Fig. 8. Khusru II, drahm, mint abbreviation 'HM (Hamadhan), regnal year 29 (618-9 
ce); Oriental Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 302-B05 (3.46 g). 


41 The Maronite chronicle was completed after 664 ce. It discusses the minting 
of gold and silver coinage by Mu'awiya, “but it was not accepted, because it has no 
cross on it” (Palmer, trans., West-Syrian Chronicles, 32). 

42 For an attribution to Mu'awiya see Foss, “A Syrian Coinage of Mu'awiya.” For 
recent doubts about the dating of the passage see Ilisch, “Muhammad-Drachms,” 
17. 

43 Sears, Monetary System, 349-365. 

44 See Morony, “Economic Boundaries,” for a recent account. 
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The typical late Sasanian drahm (fig. 8) of about 4.2 g shows on the 
obverse the portrait of the shahanshah —either Khusru II or Yazdgard 
III (r. 632-651 ce)— with an enormous winged crown as sign of his 
royalty. On the reverse the fire altar served as the central symbol of 
Zoroastrianism, the dualistic Iranian religion. Priest attendants stand 
on either side. Beside them are abbreviations indicating the mint and 
the regnal year of the ruler. 

From the fifth regnal year (15/635-6) onwards, Yazdgard III, the 
last shahanshah, was in retreat. In his twentieth regnal year, in 651 
ce, he was assassinated in Marw, the last eastern remnant of his 
empire. Few coins were minted between the decisive battle of 
Nihawand in 641 ce (regnal year 10 or 20 H) and 651 ce. Coins struck 
in the conquered territories are almost indistinguishable from those 
struck under the authority of Yazdgard III, except that the mints lay 
outside his shrinking realm. 45 



Fig. 9. “Yazdgard III,” posthumous, drahm, abbreviation SK (Sijistan), regnal year 
“20 YE” (immobilized date, 31-ca. 41 H / 651-ca. 661 ce); Oriental Coin Cabinet 
Jena inv. no. 304-C04 (3.49 g; gift of A. D. Mordtmann, Jr., 1874). 

The next phase lay between 20 Yazdgard Era (YE) and about 30 YE, 
or between 31 and 41 Hijri, or 651 and 661 ce. In contrast to Byzan¬ 
tium, the Sasanian empire collapsed completely and the shahanshah’s 
claim to universal rule ended. The Islamic conquerors did not attempt 
to continue the Sasanian claim of a universal empire until the Abbasids. 
The outlook of the Syrian Umayyads was different, being closer to 
the Roman tradition. 

Coins continued to be struck in the names and with the portraits 
of “Khusru II” or “Yazdgard III”—the portraits are almost identi- 


45 For a thorough study of the coins of Yazdgard III utilized to map the Arab 
conquest see Tyler-Smith, “Coinage in the Name of Yazdgerd III.” In addition see 
“Earliest Arab-Sasanian Coins” by Nikitin/Roth who discuss how to distinguish coins 
struck by mints under the control of Yazdgard III. 
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cal—and with the fire altar and attendants. The dating was according 
to the Yazdgard era, although most coins used the immobilized date 
of 20 YE (fig. 9). Frequently, but not always, additional Arabic vali¬ 
dating expressions appear in the obverse margin, usually in the second 
quadrant, such as bi-smi lldh (in the name of God) 46 or jayyid (good) 
as on the Syrian copper coins. These expressions have no specifically 
Islamic connotations. The resulting picture for the early decades seems 
to correspond to a situation in which the Sasanian administration 
remained operational, but functioned at a provincial level and was 
responsible to Arab governors. 47 In the 30s/650s, possibly in the year 
33/653-4, the mint authorities under the jurisdiction of the Basra 
prefecture, began dating coins with Hijri years written in Pahlawl. 48 
The introduction of the new era on coins indicates that the admin¬ 
istrative Arabic elite gradually developed an awareness of its Islamic 
identity, but there was still no overt representation of the Islamic 
religion and its empire. 



Fig. 10. Georgia, Bagratids, Stepanos II (r. 639-663 ce), drahm, (Tiflls?), without 
date; Oriental Coin Cabinet inv. no. 302-C04 (3.03 g; ex coll. H.A. Zwick, 1840); 
Mayer, Sylloge, 110, no. 1001. 


46 Bi-smi llah is a general phrase without any specific Islamic content, therefore it 
is likely to be used here only as a mark of validation; compare Donner, “Believers,” 
40. Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, 24-25, instead believed that the use of Allah, God, 
in this phrase is the beginning of an Islamic propaganda predating the use of the name 
of Muhammad. Allah, however, is the God common to all contemporary religions in 
the Middle East. This assumption misled them to postulate that khalifat Allah was the 
most important and programmatic title of the early caliphs. The epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence proves, however, that “commander of the believer” was the 
more important title (see fn. 52), and that the invocation of the messengership of 
Muhammad was the first distinct Islamic slogan (see the discussion of fig. 14). This 
misconception of the role of Muhammad in the evolving propaganda and of the title 
khalifat Allah in the coin protocol gave their book a false start in argumentation. 

47 Sears, Monetary History, 377-402. See also the summary by Album in Album/ 
Goodwin, Sylloge, 34-37. 

48 Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, 8-9. 
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Contemporary Georgia shows that religious iconographic symbols 
were of importance in coin imagery elsewhere. Christian Georgia had 
belonged to the Sasanian realm and was part of the circulation zone 
of the Sasanian drahm. A strong sense of religious identity is found 
here at about the same time as the immobilized year “20 YE” drahms 
were being minted. 49 New coins, supplementing the circulating stock 
(fig. 10), show on the obverse a portrait resembling that of Hormizd 
IV (r. 579-590 ce), but the Georgian inscription names the Bagratid 
king Stepanos, who reigned between 18/639 and 43/663. On the 
reverse, the fire altar was distinctly replaced by a Christian altar with 
a cross on top. 



Fig. 11. 'Abdallah b. ‘Amir b. Kurayz, governor of the Basra-prefecture, drahm, abbre¬ 
viation DP (probably Fasa in the Darabjird district), year “43” H (immobilized date, 
ca. 43-47/663-668); Oriental Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 2005-15-002 (4.04 g; gift of 
H. Wilski). 

The third and fourth phases 50 in development of the coin design cover 
approximately the years 30 to 60 YE, 40 to 72 H, or 661 to 681 ce, i.e. 
the Sufyanid period up to the Second Fitna. As in Syria, a gradual 
regulation of the administration, including minting, is visible on the 
coins. The names of Khusrii and Yazdgard were replaced, at first occa¬ 
sionally and then regularly from 50/671 with the names of the provin¬ 
cial governors in Pahlawi script (fig. 11). These are placed in front of 
the traditional portrait of the shahanshah. At many mints, the Yazd¬ 
gard era ceased to be used and was replaced with the Hijri year. 


49 About the same time, imitations of Sasanian drahms of Hormizd IV with a fire 
altar on the reverse are also known from the Caucasus region, but instead of the mint 
abbreviation they have the Pahlawi-Aramaic word zwzwn, meaning “silver” (drahm); 
they most commonly bear the immobilized date “six.” 

50 The phases are according to Album in Album/Goodwin, Sylloge. 
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Fig. 12. Muawiya, “ amir of the believers” in Pahlawi, drahm , abbreviation D' 
(Darabjird in Fars), year “43” H (immobilized date; 54-55/673-675), clipped rim; 
Oriental Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 304-B07 (2.06 g; ex coll. F. Soret, ex coll. Sprewitz). 


Darabjird in the province of Fars was important in the history of the 
Sasanian dynasty. It must also have had a special place in the early 
Islamic empire, though this has not yet been explored. Darabjird and 
the mints related to it struck coins in the name of the caliphs for 
some time, more than any other mint. Coins in the name of Muawiya 
were only struck here (fig. 12). 51 His Arab title is written in Pahlawi 
script and the second part translated into Persian as “amir of the 
believers,” stressing his role as leader of the Islamic elite. 52 

Some years after the First Fitna, between 656 and 661 ce, Umayyad 
governors began to affirm their rule with a reference to God in Arabic. 
The first was the governor of the East, Ziyad b. Abi Sufyan (r. 
50-64/670-684). Since 47/667-8, he promulgated regularly his author¬ 
ity with the legend bi-smi llahi rabbi, “In the name of God, my lord.” 
Other governors followed his example and added after rabb their own 
name, for example: bi-smi llahi rabbi l-hakam, “In the name of God, 


51 See Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, nos. 245-246,269. Hoyland, “New Documentary 
Texts,” 399, accepts an old, and incorrect, reading of “41” by J. Walker and is thus 
misled in his conclusions. 

52 The title amir al-mu'minin was the most important and prominent title of roy¬ 
alty. The title khalifa came second, if it existed at all at that point in history. Donner, 
“From Believers to Muslims,” has suggested that the term mu minun, “believers,” 
signified all “believers” in God and the Last Day. It is obvious that the term mu'minun 
was used earlier than the later designation muslimun in surviving inscriptions. 
According to Donner mu'minim included Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians. This 
wide ecumenical interpretation should be narrowed down, however. We do not know 
how far belief in the prophethood of Muhammad was essential to the group which 
termed itself “believers,” but probably it was essential to their identity. Numismatic 
evidence shows that acknowledgement of his messengership was the first of all repre¬ 
sentations of Islam on coins. The title “ amir of the believers” also implies that these 
“believers” had to acknowledge the “commander” as their theocratic leader. On the 
one hand, the title ascribes an elite status to the “believers,” while it does, on the other 
hand, reflect a certain religious openness, the universalistic attitude of the Islamic 
elite. Cf. Hoyland, “New Documentary Texts,” 404-406, 409-410. 
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the lord of al-Hakam” b. al-‘As, who was Umayyad governor of the 
Kirman province between 56/675-6 and 58/677-8. 53 


The Second Fitna —Zubayrid and Kharijite challenges 


Fig. 13. 'Abdallah b. az-Zubayr, “amir of the believers” in Pahlawi, drahm, abbrevia¬ 
tion D’-J (Jahrum in the Darabjird district), year 60 YE (72/692); Oriental Coin 
Cabinet Jena inv. no. 2005-15-004 (4.12 g; gift of H. Wilski). 

The Second Fitna —the Zubayrid movement and caliphate of Ibn az- 
Zubayr between 681 and 693 ce— and the much fiercer Kharijite chal¬ 
lenge between 687 and 697 ce constitute the fifth phase in the 
movement towards the first inclusion of Islamic symbols on coins, 
and they mark the watershed in the development towards a clear 
iconographic expression of the new religion and state. ‘Abdallah b. 
az-Zubayr was a close, venerated member of the family of the Prophet. 
He emphasized the religious character of the caliphate and demanded 
a state in accordance with the principles of Islam, whatever this meant 
at the time. After Muawiya’s death in 60/680, ‘Abdallahb. az-Zubayr 
strongly opposed the Sufyanid claim for the caliphate and was sup¬ 
ported in many parts of the empire. His policy and goals are only 
known indirectly through the anti-Umayyad historiography of the 
Abbasids. Study of the coins now available for this period enables us 
to write a more accurate history of his caliphate. 54 

‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr’s name first appeared on coins of Kirman 
in 62/681-2. In the year 64/684, after the death of the Umayyad caliph 
Yazid, the coins show that he assumed the imperial title “amir of the 
believers” (fig. 13). In the year 67/687, his brother Mus'ab secured 


53 Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, 12-15; Sears, “Legitimation.” 

54 Rotter, Burgerkrieg, focuses on literary evidence, as these coinages were little 
known at that time. Mochiri’s early study, Arab-Sasanian Civil War Coinage , suffers 
from the fact that it follows the then current hypothesis that the main series of 
Kharijite coinage used post-Yazdgard era dates; also the immobilized dates had not 
yet been recognized as such. 
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Basra, Iraq and the territories to the east as far as Sijistan. The 
Umayyads seemed to have lost their cause. The coin designs of the 
Zubayrid governors in Iraq and Iran remained almost the same as 
before, with the portrait of the shahanshah and the fire altar and its 
attendants. 



Fig. 14. 'Abd al-Malik b. 'Abdallah b. 'Amir, Zubayrid governor, drahm, abbreviation 
BYSh (Bishapur), year 66 H (685-6 ce); Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, in Album/ 
Goodwin, Sylloge , vol. 1, no. 152 (4.23 g). 

Between the years 66/685 and 69/688-9, the Zubayrid governor of 
the East placed the Arabic legend Muhammad rasul Allah, “Muhammad 
is the messenger of God,” on the obverse margin of the coins for the 
first time. These were struck in Bishapur in the Fars province (fig. 
14). 



Fig. 15. Anonymous, drahm, mint 'KWL' (Aqula), year 70 H (689-90 ce); Sotheby’s, 
Auction (March 18, 1983), no. 80. 

According to a scrutinizing numismatic analysis by Lutz Ilisch, the 
Zubayrid authorities of Aqula, the older twin city just north of the 
important garrison town of Kufa, went probably in the year 70/689-90 
a step further. 55 Coins were created with the legend “Muhammad (is) 


55 Ilisch, “Muhammad-Drachms.” Until further evidence is discovered, the dating 
of the coins to the year 70 H does leave some, albeit marginal, doubts. 
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the messenger of God” in front of the portrait of the shahanshah 
and—for the first time—the profession of faith and the unity of God, 
the shahada 56 was placed in Arabic on the obverse margin (fig. 15): 
bi-smi llahi la ilaha ilia llah wahdahu (“In the name of God, there is 
no deity other than God alone”). 

In the same year, 70/689-90, an anonymous coin with the Pahlawl 
inscription “Muhammad is the messenger of God” in place of the 
governor’s name in front of the portrait was struck in the Kirman 
province (GRM KRM’N), then probably under Kharijite control. 57 
Zubayrids and Kharijites thus propagated the new Islamic imperial 
rule with reference to the Prophet and putative 58 founder of the state 
on the obverse, which is the usual side for the sovereign. The acknowl¬ 
edgement and invocation of the messengership of Muhammad was 
obviously the fundamental characteristic of the new religion. Even 
ideologically opposed groups referred to him in the same way and 
with the same phrase. With the growing debate over a community 
built on Islamic principles, the representation of Islam and its state 
became essential for the legitimization of power. 59 These changes were 
the first successful attempts in coin protocol, and they heralded the 
next decisive changes in the religious and imperial self-image of the 
elite. 



Fig. 16. ‘Abd al-'Aziz b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir, Zubayrid governor, drahm, abbreviation 
SK (Sijistan), year 72 H (691-2 ce); coll. Mohsen Faroughi. 


56 In the secondary literature the shahada is sometimes defined to also include the 
invocation of the messengership of Muhammad. Here the term denotes only the pro¬ 
fession of the unity of God. 

57 Shams-Eshragh, “An Interesting Arab-Sasanian Dirham”; Foss, “A New and 
Unusual Dirham”; Islamic Coin Auctions 9 (2004), no. 3172; see also below, fn. 65. 
For the history of the Kharijites, see Foss, “Kharijites and Their Coinage.” 

58 In his role as founder of the Islamic empire the prophet Muhammad, is as puta¬ 
tive as Osman for the Ottoman empire, and Romulus and Remus or Aeneas for the 
Roman empire. 

59 Cf. Donner, “Believers,” 40-41, on the growing role of the public representation 
of Muhammad. 
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In the year 72/691-2, the Zubayrid governor of the remote province 
of Sijistan in south-eastern Iran, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amir, 
brother of the aforementioned innovative governor of the east, went 
a step further by replacing the Zoroastrian fire altar and attendants 
with the profession of the new faith ( shahada ); Iraj Mochiri has read 
the Pahlawi script thus: “Seventy-two / No God but he / another 
God does not exist / Muhammad (is) the messenger of God / SK 
(mint abbreviation for Sijistan)” (fig. 16). 60 The shahada appears here 
in Pahlawi script and in the Persian language. 61 Replacing the fire 
altar in the same way as the altar with a cross in Georgia, it is the 
first known “iconic” symbol of the Islamic religion and its empire. 
The Zubayrid governors had targeted the ideological and religious 
deficiencies of the Sufyanid Umayyad regime. The probable audience 
of these coins’ ideological message was not only the new Arab military 
elite, but also the old Persian speaking Zoroastrian elite that controlled 
the civil administration in the east. 

In the provinces under Kharijite control, Islamic religious propa¬ 
ganda addressed in Arabic the crucial question of legitimate power, 
that is, who should guide the believers: la hukma ilia li-lldh, “guid¬ 
ance/judgement belongs only to God,” and bi-smi llahi waliyyi l-amr, 
“in the name of God, the master of authority.” 62 In 72/691-2, the 
Marwanids re-conquered Iraq, and in the next year, 73/692, brutally 
suppressed the caliphate of ‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr in Mecca. The 
ideologically much more aggressive Kharijite movement, though, still 
controlled much of Iran. 


60 Mochiri, “A Pahlavi Forerunner,” 168-172; Sears, “A Hybrid Imitation,” 137- 
169; Ilisch, Review of American Journal of Numismatics 1, corrects the attribution of 
Sears; Johns, “The First Seventy Years,” 426-427.1 would like to thank Dieter Weber 
for confirming Mochiri’s reading of the Pahlawi legend. 

61 Donner, “From Believers to Muslims,” 47, is wrong when he assigned the date 
of the first shahada on coins to the years 66 and 67 H; only the reference to Muham¬ 
mad can be found on them. 

62 Sears, “Legitimation”; Foss, “Kharijites.” 
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The New Ideological Form of the Umayyad Empire 

Trial and Error in the Symbolic Representation of Islam and its 
Empire 

The reforms and activities of Abd al-Malikb. Marwan and his omnip¬ 
otent governor of the east, al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, can be seen on the one 
hand as an attempt to integrate the defeated moderate Zubayrid 
movement, and on the other hand, as a forceful reaction to the ongo¬ 
ing and ideologically much more potent Kharijite challenge. It was 
now at the latest, if not before, that the idea of an Islamic universal 
empire in its own ideological right arose. Mecca was too far away for 
a representative imperial religious cult to be successfully controlled. 
In 72/691-2 ‘Abd al-Malik built the present Dome of the Rock and 
the Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem, which were in all likelihood the first 
architectural manifestations of the new Islamic empire. 63 The choice 
of Jerusalem placed the imperial state religion in the tradition of 
Judaism and Christianity and in the center of the medieval world. 

The elements of traditional coin design were reconsidered as well. 
The designers of these coins had to balance two necessities: firstly, 
the traditional conservatism of precious metal coin design in order 
to make these coins acceptable to the public, and secondly, the need 
to create a symbolic rhetoric for both Islam and its empire. Between 
72/691-2 and 77/696-7, the Marwanid government experimented 
with new symbols and designs; not all the imagery is fully understood 
today. These experiments followed different but related courses in 
Syria, in the super-provinces of Kufa and Basra, and in the northern 
provinces (Jazira, Armenia, and Azerbaijan). 

The recurrent theme of all these coin designs was the inclusion of 
the formula Muhammad rasul Allah, and increasingly the profession 
of the unity of God. These legends were the symbol of Islam compa¬ 
rable to the cross, fire altar, and menorah. Muhammad, the all-but- 
human messenger of God, was raised to a position almost as sacred 
as the divine revelation itself. The anachronistic iconographic symbols 
on the coins, however, were secondary in ideological terms and had 
to serve as recognizable marks to make the coins acceptable in cir- 


63 ‘Abd al-Malik may have followed the Byzantine model of erecting imperial reli¬ 
gious buildings; see Gibb, “Arab-Byzantine Relations,” 50-51, and Rabbat, “Meaning 
of the Dome of the Rock.” 
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culation. Based on the Zubayrid innovations and slogans on coins, 
the search process for appropriate new designs and symbolic repre¬ 
sentations of the Marwanid empire and its religion seems to have 
started in Damascus in 72/691-2. The process in the prefectures Basra 
and Kufa and the northern provinces followed a different but parallel 
course. With the exception of some coppers, the new emissions were 
anonymous. 

The First Attempts in Syria: The Years 72-74/691-694 



Fig. 17. Anonymous, nomisma , without mint (Damascus?), without year (ca. late 
60s-72 / late 680s until 691-2 ce); Spink, Auction 18 (1986), no. 86. 


At the latest in 72/691-2, ‘Abd al-Malik began to experiment with coin 
designs in Syria. His administration chose yet another circulating type 
of Heraclius’ nomisma as a model, even leaving the anachronistic 
Greek inscription in place (fig. 17). The obverse shows three standing 
emperors still wearing tiny crosses on top of their crowns. On the 
reverse, the cross, being the symbol of the Christian Byzantine empire, 
was replaced by a “bar on a pole on steps.” The same symbol had been 
used before in the time of Mu awiya (fig. 7). The emblems of the rival 
Christian empire were gradually removed, while the recognizable 
design pattern of the circulating Byzantine gold coinage was retained. 64 


64 Walker, Catalogue, vol. 2,18, no. 54, pi. v; Miles, “Earliest Arab Gold Coinage,” 
209-210, nos. 4-5. 
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Fig. 18. Anonymous, drahm, Damascus, year 72 H (691-2 ce); Peus, Auktion 380 
(2004), no. 988 (3.80 g). 

Before 72/691-2, silver drahms were not known to have been minted 
in Syria. On the basis of the coin type, style, and mint technology, 
L. Ilisch ascertained that at least one workshop from Aqula/Kufa was 
brought to Damascus to introduce a silver coin type in 72/691-2. It 
was similar to the previous Zubayrid issues of Aqula. Like the Aqula 
drahms of 70/689-90 (fig. 15), the new Marwanid Damascus drahms 
(fig. 18) were modeled on the current Sasanian drahm retaining the 
images of the shahanshah and the fire altar with attendants. The coins 
are anonymous; the Arabic invocation Muhammad rasul Allah is 
placed in front of the portrait, however at first without the profession 
of the unity of God. Similar coins were struck in Hims in 72/691-2. 65 
Drahms naming only a MHMT in Pahlawi and/or Muhammad in Ara¬ 
bic without titles or reference to the messengership might come from 
further mints, such al-Hira, close to Kufa, Harran, and/or one mint in 
the Jund Qinnasrin in Syria. 66 The Zubayrid propaganda was adopted 
as suitable for the ongoing power struggle with the Kharijites. 


65 Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, no. 305 (year 72 H). 

66 For the “Muhammad drahms ,” Sears (“Sasanian Style Coins” and “Transitional 
Drahms”) has suggested mints in northern provinces of Armenia, Azerbaijan, and the 
Jazlra (Harran). He has identified the name Muhammad with the name of the 
Marwanid governor of the northern super-province and brother of 'Abd al-Malik, 
Muhammad b. Marwan. Ilisch, “Muhammad-Drachms,” has re-examined these coins; 
he is much more cautious in their attributions and provides more material for com¬ 
parison. As the origin of the Muhammad drahms , he has suggested different mints 
such as Harran, al-Hira, and an unidentified mint in the Jund Qinnasrin (p. 24), while 
excluding almost Azerbaijan and Armenia. The Muhammad drahms are undated. 
Ilisch assumes that the inclusion of the name Muhammad or “MHMT” followed the 
same idea as the Muhammad rasul Allah-drahms. In the cases where the name 
Muhammad is found twice on the coins, he supposes that at least one might refer to 
the Prophet. The earliest date for al-Hira would thus be 66/685-6 under Zubayrid 
control, for Harran and the one in the Jund Qinnasrin 72/691-2 under Marwanid 
control. 
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Fig. 19. Anonymous, drahm, Damascus, year 73 H (692-3 ce); Peus, Auktion 380 
(2004), no. 989 (3.69 g). 

From 72/691-2 to 74/693-4, the name Khusru in Pahlawl is again 
found in front of the portrait (fig. 19) so that the design, except for the 
Arabic invocation of Muhammad, remains the recognizable standard 
drahm design. 67 In the year 73/692-3 the invocation of the messenger 
of God, Muhammad, was supplemented with an Arabic shahada in 
the obverse margin of the silver, and probably also on the undated 
gold coins of Damascus (fig. 20 and 21) and on the drahms of Kufa 
(fig. 29). 



Fig. 20. Anonymous, nomisma, without mint (Damascus), without date (73-74/692- 
694); Spink, Auction 18 (1986), no. 87. 

The gold coinage followed the same course. The beginning of this 
series is presumably contemporary with the inclusion of the shahada 


67 Bates, “History,” 243-244; Miles, “Some Arab-Sasanian and Related Coins,” 
191-192, no. 6 (72 H) Jazzar, “Arab-Sassanian Dirham” (72 H); Album/Goodwin, 
Sylloge, no. 278 (72 H), no. 279 (73 H); Peus 380 (2004), no. 988 (73 H); Islamic Coin 
Auction 9 (2004), no. 3173 (73 H) = Baldwin’s, New York Sale 9 (2005), no. 230 (73 
H) = Classical Numismatic Group, Mail Bid 69 (2005), no. 1914; Shams-Eshragh, 
Study, 95 no. 137 (73 H); Miles, “Mihrab and “Anazah,” pi. xxviii, no. 4 (74 H, coll. 
P. Balog); Walker, Catalogue, vol. 1, 23 no. DD1 (74 H). 
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on silver drahms , 68 Probably in 73/691-2, but before the year 74/693- 
4, the crosses were finally removed from the conventional and now 
meaningless image of the emperors, and the symbol on the reverse was 
replaced by a “globe on a pole on steps.” Probably parallel to the silver 
issues (fig. 19), the profession of faith, including the unity of God and 
invocation of the messenger of God, Muhammad, encircled the cen¬ 
tral symbol (fig. 20). The “globe/bar on a pole on steps” and these 
invocations had now become frequently used symbols. 69 

A Consistent Formula for Syria and Northern Mesopotamia: 

The Caliph as the Representation of the Empire 



Fig. 21. Anonymous, dinar, without mint (Damascus), year 77 H (696 ce); Oriental 
Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 303-A02 (4.45 g; ex coll. Soret, ex coll. Peretier). 



Fig. 22. 'Abd al-Malik,/aZs, Qinnasrin, without date (74-77/693-696); Oriental Coin 
Cabinet Jena inv. no. 303-F08 (3.15 g). 


Bates, “History,” 246. 

Miles, “Earliest Arab Gold Coinage,” 210-211. 
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Fig. 24. Anonymous, titles amir al-mu'mimn and khalifat Allah, drahm, without 
mint (Damascus), year 75 H (694-5 ce); Gorny und Mosch (2007), no. 5599 
(3.34 g). 


Between the years 74/693-4 and 77/696, the next ideologically more 
consistent, and indeed almost unified, iconographic representation 
of the empire was created for Syria, in gold, copper, and in silver 
(figs. 21-24). The obverse of the gold and copper coins shows the 
image of the “standing caliph.” The precious metal coins are anony¬ 
mous, giving only titles, but some copper issues name ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Luke Treadwell has suggested a connection with the earlier intro= 
duction of a standing khatib in Kufa that will be dealt with below. 70 
An important mark of the figure’s imperial status is his long, broad 
sword sheathed in a scabbard, the hilt firmly in his grip. 71 On the 


70 Treadwell, “The ‘Orans’ Drachms,” 254, 259-260. 

71 Hoyland, “Writing,” 593-596, without taking the numismatic and historical 
context into proper consideration, attempts to argue that the image is the “standing 
Prophet” rather than the “standing caliph.” His main argument is that the standing 
figure on the copper coins of Jerusalem, Harran, and al-Ruha is accompanied with 
the name Muhammad, on account of which Hoyland identified him as the Prophet. 
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gold dinar, the caliph is surrounded by the Arabic shahada and the 
invocation of the messengership of Muhammad. The reverse repeats 
the “globe on a pole on steps.” 72 

The design seems to have been modified on copper coins, except 
for Palestine where the Byzantine numeral m (40) was retained. 73 The 
reverse uses the fa mil iar “globe on a pole on steps” type, but with the 
addition of an ellipse, the resulting design resembling the Greek letter 
phi, which was first noted by John Walker. 74 The precise rendering 
of the “globe (or other tops) on a pole with ellipse” varied consider¬ 
ably at the different mints in Bilad al-Sham and the western Jazira. 

On the silver coins in Damascus in 75/694-5, the image of the 
shahanshah remained on the obverse as the iconic mark of the drahm. 
The standing ruler is placed on the reverse (fig. 24). On either sides 
of his image, the title amir al-muminln was inscribed for the first 
time in Arabic language and script. Also on this coin, another title 
appears for the first time on a dated document, namely, reference to 
the emperor as khalifat Allah, “deputy of God,” in defective archaic 
writing (KhLFT ’LLH). The title enhanced his claim to political-reli¬ 
gious leadership. 75 Both titles are also occasionally found on the paral- 


He also cites Foss, “First Century,” 758, who states that in the Hellenistic period the 
inscription accompanies the image. However, both overlook the fact that in the sev¬ 
enth century the inscription and the text are separated, as has been explained above. 
Hoyland also adduces the fact that the image of Christ on Byzantine coins and the 
“standing figure” both have long flowing hair. A forthcoming study by Ingrid and 
Wolfgang Schulze (see fn. 72) on the iconography of the “standing person” will show 
a wide variety of hairstyles and headdresses; this was consequently not a defining 
feature of the image. There are indeed some rare coins from Yubna, not mentioned 
by Hoyland, where the standing figure is adorned with a halo, which in the late Roman 
period indicates divinity, accompanied by the statement Muhammad rasul Allah; see 
Goodwin, Arab-Byzantine Coinage, 93,110. The fact that Yubna is only a provincial 
mint suggests that its iconographic interpretation is not representative of the main 
series. Furthermore, not only did the Prophet achieve an almost divine status, but the 
caliph regarded himself as “deputy of God.” 

72 Miles, “Earliest Arab Gold Coinage,” 212-229. Currently Ingrid and Wolfgang 
Schulze are working on the details of the numismatic iconography of ‘Abd al-Malik: 
“Kupfermiinzen Abd al-Maliks aus Harran und anderen Miinzstatten der Jazira,” 
lecture presented during the regional meeting of the Oriental Numismatic Society, 
Bamberg/Germany, May 13-14, 2006. 

73 Goodwin, “Jund Filastin”; Goodwin, Arab-Byzantine Coinage. 

74 Walker, Catalogue, vol. 1, xxiii. 

75 For a summary of the discussion about this title see Rotter, Burgerkrieg, 33-35. 
Crone/Hinds, God’s Caliph, 4-23, esp. 20-21 and fn. 81, propose that ‘Uthman (r. 
23-35/644-656) was the first who adopted the title khalifat Allah. Later references 
aside, their only seemingly contemporary source is a poem by Hassan b. Thabit (d. by 
54/674). However, Rotter, Burgerkrieg, 34, 248, rejects the line in question as a later 
Umayyad addition, see ‘Arafat, “Historical Background,” 278. Madelung’s pro- 
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lei copper coinage (fig. 23). These drahms, the following ones from 
Damascus, and the first emission of the reformed type of 79/698 do 
not give the mint name. Ilisch has inferred that ‘Abd al-Malik had 
intended to concentrate all the minting of silver in Damascus, as he 
did with the minting of gold coins, according to the Byzantine model 
of coin production; the mint name on the coin thus would have 
appeared to be unnecessary. Concerning the silver coinage, however, 
this centralization failed due to the significant differences to the fiscal 
and monetary organization of Iran. 76 



Fig. 25. Anonymous, titles amir al-mumimn and khalifat Allah, drahm, without 
mint (Damascus), without date (ca. 75-79/694-698); Baldwin’s, Auction 26 (2001), 
no. 1569. 

The depiction of a ruler on both sides may not have been a satisfac¬ 
tory design, as Treadwell has suggested. The solution to this problem 
was probably a new coin type with the caliph’s half bust and the arch. 
It does not entirely deviate from the accepted Sasanian appearance 
of drahms, but nevertheless created an ideologically more consistent 
design (fig. 25). It was also anonymous, but with imperial titles, 
though it had neither mint name nor date. Presumably, it was struck 
in Damascus between 75/694-5 and 79/697-8. Instead of the con- 


nounced criticism in Succession, 46, fn. 51, of Crone’s and Hind’s position should also 
be questioned. Along with the Sunni theology, he supposes that Abu Bakr (r. 
11-13/632-634) had adopted the more modest title “deputy of the messenger of God” 
(khalifat rasiil Allah) which was supposedly altered by the Umayyads to the ambitious 
title of “deputy of God.” For the title khalifat rasul Allah, however, there is no con¬ 
temporary evidence. Taking into account that the title khalifat Allah came second to 
that of the “commander of the believers,” and that the title khalifa is for the first time 
attested on contemporary documents—coins—of‘Abd al-Malik, the earlier existence 
of either khalifa title should be questioned. If khalifat Allah was used before 'Abd al- 
Malik at all, then probably more as an honorific than as a title for the office. See as well 
above fn. 46, 52. 

76 Ilisch, “Muhammad-Drachms,” 23. 
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ventional portrait of the shahanshah, a new half length portrait was 
created, with a globe on top of the headgear or cap. It was close to 
Sasanian iconography, yet distinctive. The figure’s hand firmly holds 
the hilt of his broad sheathed sword similar to the “standing caliph” 
type. This newly created image can be understood as the representa¬ 
tion of the caliph. The name “Khusru”, placed again in front of the 
portrait, has been reduced to a meaningless part of a conventional 
coin design. The margin carries the shahada and the reference to 
Muhammad that had become the norm by now. The reverse shows 
an arch on columns with capitals. On either side of the arch are the 
imperial titles, as on the standing caliph drahm. The arch covers a 
lance or spear, and on either side is the inscription nasr Allah (“the 
victory of God”) or nasara Allah (“may God give assistance”). 
Treadwell has discarded the earlier interpretation of the arch as 
prayer-niche, mihrab, on art-historical reasons. Instead, he has looked 
for parallels in late Roman iconography, where in some cases the arch 
serves as a symbol of the Temple that is occasionally occupied by a 
menorah, while in other cases it is the sacrum covering the Holy Cross 
of Golgatha that was also in Jerusalem. Despite these far-reaching 
interpretations of specific buildings, the framing arch was mainly part 
of a late Roman convention to frame any image, here a lance, which 
is, according to the inscription, a symbol of victory. 77 

The iconographic significance of the “bar/globe on a pole on steps” 
and its variations are no longer known. The different representations 
must be considered as a group, but they lack an unambiguous coun¬ 
terpart in the growing corpus of early Islamic imagery. Various inter¬ 
pretations have been suggested, but none is entirely satisfactory 
because of the lack of parallel sources in literature and iconography. 
In 1952 George C. Miles saw it as a qadib, a ceremonial staff or rod 
of the Prophet, which had become an item of the royal insignia of 
the Umayyad caliphs. None of the surviving images of caliphs, 
however, shows a staff. 78 Alternatively, in 1999 Nadia Jamil has inter- 


77 For this type see Treadwell, “The ‘Orans’ Drachms,” and Treadwell, “Mihrab 
and 'Anaza.” Treadwell has convincingly argued against earlier interpretations as 
Mihrab and ‘Anaza, the lance of the Prophet, and especially against the influential 
opinion of George C. Miles in “Mihrab and 'Anazah.” As a further argument against 
Miles’s interpretation, one may add that the ‘anaza was a gift to the Prophet by az- 
Zubayr, the father of 'Abdallah b. az-Zubayr, the opponent of the Marwanids. See 
Miles, ‘“Anaza,” in EP, vol. 1, 482. 

78 Miles, “Mihrab and 'Anazah,” 165; Miles, “The Iconography of Umayyad Coin¬ 
age”; Hoyland, “Writing,” 601, fn. 67, repeats this interpretation without adding new 
evidence. 
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preted the symbol as the qutb or omphalos, the linchpin of the world, 
a parallel to the cross of Golgatha that is seen on the Byzantine gold 
nomismas (fig. 1), and which also signified the center of the world. 
This would point to Jerusalem, the center of the imperial religious 
cult. She supported her hypothesis with evidence from early Arab 
poetry stressing the importance of the qutb in the early world view. 
According to Nadia Jamil, the rotation of the world might be visually 
expressed in the ellipse on the copper coins (figs. 22 and 23). Her 
suggestion of a foreshortened representation of circular movement, 
though, raises serious doubts. 79 



Fig. 26. The Bab al-'Amud in Jerusalem on the Madaba map; photograph by 
David Bjorgen (2005) in Wikipedia, “Madaba” (Dec. 2007). 

Hanswulf Bloedhorn has suggested another plausible interpretation. 80 
On the famous mosaic map of Jerusalem in Madaba (sixth century 
ce ), 81 a monumental Roman column is depicted as a pole on steps 
with something on top (capital, globe?) standing on the plaza in front 


79 Miles, “Mihrab and 'Anazah”; Jamil, “Caliph and Qutb.” 

80 I owe gratefully the initial idea to Hanswulf Bloedhorn, the further argumenta¬ 
tion is mine; e-mail, dated to March 3, 2007. 

81 On the recent discussion of the dating of the mosaics see Arnould, Les arcs 
romaines, 251. 
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of the northern gate of the city, today the Damascus Gate (fig. 26). 
In the early Islamic period this column was still a landmark. 
Al-Muqaddasi (d. 381/991) 82 and other writers knew the nearby gate 
as that of the “column,” as Bab al- Amud. 83 Such monolithic columns 
symbolized urban and civic pride and were a common feature in late 
Roman and even Umayyad cities, and therefore understandable even 
without a specific allusion to Jerusalem. 84 In this interpretation, the 
pellet on the top of the pole on the coins might represent a globe 
without cross, and the bar might stand for an empty platform or 
capital. The urban column would then be a non-religious symbol, 
and it would be close enough to the Byzantine Christian “cross on 
steps” in order to serve as recognizable mark of value. 



Fig. 27. Anonymous, triens/thulth, Africa (Qairawan), without date (ca. 90-93/708- 
711), with a corrupt Latin version of the basmala 85 and of the shahada; Oriental Coin 
Cabinet Jena inv. no. 305-B02 (1.37g; ex coll. F. Soret). 86 


82 Muqaddasi, Ahsan, 167. 

83 ‘Amud is a singular form (fa id) and not a plural, as is sometimes supposed. 

84 Baumann, “Spatantikes Saulenmonument,” attempts to show that the column 
on the Madaba map of Jerusalem serves as a mere topos in the depiction of late Roman 
cities in the Middle East. Yet the rich material presented by him makes the opposite 
conclusion likely, namely, that such a column in Jerusalem did indeed exist, although 
the final archeological proof is still missing. For information on the Damascus Gate 
in general with an extensive bibliography, see Biederstein/Bloedhorn, Jerusalem , 
vol. 2,271-275; Wightman, Damascus Gate, esp. p. 103. C. Arnould, Les arcs romaines, 
esp. p. 151, “Remarques,” and “La porte de Damas,” esp. p. 109, stresses the monu- 
mentality and emblematic character of the Roman gate in Jerusalem, but considers 
the existence of the column hypothetical. A similar column is visible on the mosaics 
in the Lion church and in St. Stephen’s church in Umm al-Rasas in Jordan. In these 
mosaics, too, the column is shown at the intra-mural side of the gate of Kastron 
Mephaa (present day Umm al-Rasas). In the center of the forum of Jerash a column 
may have stood as well; the base was about 2x2 m; see Harding, “Recent Work on the 
Jerash Forum,” 14. Although Harding thought it could only support a statue, Alan 
Walmsley leaves this undecided at present. I am grateful to A. Walmsley for his com¬ 
ment on the matter. 

85 In nomine Domini misericordis [...]. 

86 Balaguer, Emisiones transicionales, 80, 150, nos. 63-64. Album/Goodwin, Syl- 
loge, no. 740. The full Latin shahada reads: Non est Deus nisi Deus est similis. 
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This function of the symbol is apparent on North African gold coins. 87 
On earlier Byzantine gold coins, not only in North Africa, the differ¬ 
ences in the design of the cross distinguish different denominations. 88 
The sign of the Byzantine nomisma was the “cross potent on steps.” 
This was altered in North Africa to a “bar or pole on steps.” The sign 
for the Byzantine semissis was the “cross standing on a globe”; this was 
continued as “globe on a pole on steps” on Islamic semisses. The globe, 
or pellet, was even retained on the later epigraphic half dinars as a 
distinguishing mark. 89 The sign for the Byzantine tremissis, a cross 
potent, frequently within a wreath or circular inscription, was trans¬ 
formed into the early Islamic “bar on a pole on steps” marking the 
value of an Islamic tremissis or thulth (fig. 27). 90 The different appear¬ 
ances of the “bar/globe on a pole on steps” as, first and foremost, a 
mark of value is supported by its continuous use until the end of the 
first century Hijri on local gold coinage of North Africa, even after the 
final symbolic expression of the empire on coins was established in 
77-78/696-698. 91 

In Syria, the only gold coin struck was the nomisma/dinar. A dis¬ 
tinguishing mark for a denomination was not necessary, but one does 
observe a recognizable design that connects the dinar with the previ¬ 
ous Byzantine nomisma. The “steps” of the cross potent were the most 
distinct design element of the reverse of the nomisma. In the period of 
Muawiya the “bar on a pole on steps” had probably appeared for the 
first time (fig. 7); but without any parallel inscription or related sym¬ 
bol, it is not possible to interpret it as anything more than a de-Chris- 
tianized or de-Byzantinized object on “steps.” As political and religious 
symbols, the cross and the fire altar were different. The cross was not 
only a political symbol of the power of the rival emperor, but also an 
object of worship like the icon of Christ, so it was seen as idolatry from 
the Islamic vantage point. 92 On early Islamic drahms the fire altar was 
never altered, probably because it never became a symbol of Sasanian 
power in the same way as the cross, and it remained a mere ritual 
object. The de-Christianized or de-Byzantinized cross on steps became 


87 The last Byzantine gold coin in Carthage was struck in 695-6; see Bates, “North 
Africa,” 10. 

88 Cf. Hahn, Moneta imperii, vol. 3. 

89 Miles, The Coinage of the Umayyads of Spain, 116, no. 2b, pi. 1. 

90 Walker, Catalogue, vol. 2, xxxii, xl-xli, 64-78; Balaguer, Emisiones transiciona- 
les; Bates, “Coinage of Spain,” esp. pp. 272-273, 282. 

91 I owe much of this argument to a discussion with Hans-Christoph Noeske. 

92 Griffith, “Images.” 
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a conservative symbol for the value of the coin, like the shahanshah or 
the image of the emperor. The “p/zz-shaped symbol on steps” should 
be considered as a mere mark of value for the copper coins, too, replac¬ 
ing the Greek M or m. It might thus simply be regarded as being a 
Greek phi for follis, as John Walker has alluded. 93 Whatever the origi¬ 
nal symbolic meaning of these images might have been, it was obvi¬ 
ously secondary to their function as marks of value, and it fell into 
oblivion after ‘Abd al-Malik’s reforms. The lance and the “globe/bar 
on a pole on steps,” or column, should hence be viewed as non-ven¬ 
erated objects of pride, power, and victory, and as a substitute for the 
symbols of the other religions. 

Developments in the Basra and Kufa Prefectures 



Fig. 28. Bishr b. Marwan, drahm, mint ‘KWL‘ (Aqula), year 73 H (692-3 ce), coll. 

Azizbeglou from Treadwell, “The ‘Orans’ Drachms,” 262, no. A3. 

In the Basra and Kufa prefectures and in the northern provinces, 
different designs were chosen; most important is the iconography 
developed in Kufa that is probably related to that in Damascus. 
Between 73/692-3 and 75/694-5, Bishr b. Marwan, the caliph’s 
brother and governor of the Kufa prefecture, struck coins in Aqula, 
and in 75/694-5, he minted coins also in Basra. In 73/692 he started 
a series of coins comparable to those of Damascus struck in the same 
year; that is, they were anonymous, still with the bust of the shahanshah 
and the fire altar, and with reference to Muhammad and the profes¬ 
sion of faith in the obverse margin. Later in the same year, though, 
he changed the design. The fire altar with its two attendants was 
replaced by a praying figure, a khatib, with an attendant on either 


93 Walker, Catalogue, vol. 1, xxiii. 
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side, and with the invocations in the obverse margin (fig. 28) as before. 
Luke Treadwell has proved that the image records an act of devotion. 
Surprisingly, in the following years, 74 and 75 H, the marginal invo¬ 
cations were shortened to a mere reference to Muhammad as the 
messenger of God, obviously the most important part of the Islamic 
legend. During the years 65-75/684-695, the gesture of raising the 
hands ( raf al-yadayn) in prayer was controversial among the Muslims. 
Treadwell has shown that the Zubayrid governor of Basra had pre¬ 
sumably set a precedent with this gesture which his Marwanid 
successor then mimicked. He concludes that the khatlb “was intended 
to be read as visual extension of the shahada of the obverse.” The 
praying khatlb and his audience, the two attendants, is the first early 
Islamic image on coins. The name Bishr b. Marwan, placed directly 
under the khatlb, presumably only on the first emission, might sug¬ 
gest that the figure was originally intended to represent the governor. 
The naming of the figure was abandoned in 73/692-3, obviously in 
line with the anonymous Syrian precious metal coinage. 94 

In the years 73/692-3 to 75/694-5, Khalid b. ‘Abdallah, the 
Marwanid governor of the Basra-prefecture, placed the Arabic phrase 
Muhammad rasul Allah on his Sasanian style coins in the mints of 
Basra and Blshapur. 95 Bishr b. Marwan also struck briefly in Basra in 
75/694-5 (see above). His successor al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf continued to 
include Muhammad rasul Allah, but added the shahada on his coins 
of Blshapur from 76/695-6 to 79/698-9. 96 At the same time, also in 
the Umayyad northern provinces, presumably in Azerbaijan, undated 
drahms were minted based on the Hormizd IV-type with the invoca¬ 
tion of the unity of God and the messengership of Muhammad in 
Arabic. 97 

To sum up, the Marwanids finally took over as the essential symbols 
of Islam on coins the Zubayrid invocation of Muhammad as mes- 


94 Treadwell, “The ‘Orans’ Drachms,” 263. 

95 Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, 32, nos. 106,191,192. Crone/Hinds, God’s Caliph, 25, 
and later Hoyland, in Seeing Islam, 695, have accepted Walker’s ( Catalogue , vol. 1, 
108, no. 213) reading of 71 H, which should however be corrected to 73 H. 

96 Album/Goodwin, Sylloge, nos. 214-225. 

97 Sears, “Transitional Drahms,” 80-86,100-101 (4 coins known to Sears). On the 
left side of the fire altar the coins bear the expression zwzwn, meaning “silver” drahm. 
They continue the series of coins without the shahada (see above, fn. 49). In 73/692-3 
or 74/693-4, Maslama b. 'Abd al-Malik conquered Azerbaijan. These coins might have 
been struck between 73/692-3 and 78-79/697-9. Sears, however, considers a shorter 
span of time, until 75/694-5. 
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senger of God and the Arabic shahada. The phase of Marwanid experi¬ 
mentation between 72/691-2 and 77/696-7 shows the growing 
uneasiness with conventional coin designs alternating between neces¬ 
sary conservatism and ideologically driven innovation. Many of the 
iconographic symbols can be seen as non-Christian or non-Zoroas- 
trian. Some of them, such as the lance for God’s victory and the 
khatib, might have a plausible Islamic meaning, and the standing 
caliph or his half portrait is unambiguously the representation of the 
empire, though precious metal coins remained anonymous. The other 
symbols are primarily marks of value, and any secondary meaning 
remains speculative. As far as the present state of research is con¬ 
cerned, none of the other objects—i.e., the arch or the column, if the 
latter is interpreted correctly—can be convincingly established as a 
religious Islamic symbol. 

The Profession of Faith as the Symbol of Religion, and the Word of 
God as the Symbol of Universal Empire 



Fig. 29. Anonymous, dinar , without mint (Damascus), year 93 H (711-2 ce), Oriental 
Coin Cabinet Jena inv. no. 306-A02 (4.23 g). 

Between late 77/696 and 79/699, the definitive symbolic representa¬ 
tion of Islam and the Islamic empire was introduced on coinage. This 
occurred immediately after the victory over the Kharijite caliph Qatari 
b. al-Fuja a, and must be seen as a response to legitimize Marwanid 
rule in the entire empire with Islamic propaganda common to all 
Muslim factions. This reform was not organized at a district or pro¬ 
vincial level, but centrally, by the caliph in Damascus, in close coop¬ 
eration with al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the supreme governor of the former 
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Sasanian east. In 77/696, new dinars were produced (fig. 29), probably 
in Damascus, at 4.25 g slightly lighter than the Byzantine nomisma. 
They bear the new religious symbols of Islam and its empire, the 
shahada, encircled by the Quranic risdla, the prophetic mission of 
Muhammad (a shortened version of Quran 9:33), and on the opposite 
side the word of God, the beginning of Siirat al-Ikhlas (a shortened 
variation of surah 112), surrounded by the date of the striking. 



Fig. 30. Anonymous, dirham, al-Kufa, year 79 H (698-9 ce), Oriental Coin Cabinet 
Jena inv. no. 305-H10 (2.87 g; ex coll. Waidhas, Berlin 1856). 

Late in the year 78/697-8, al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the governor of the East, 
ordered the reform of the dirhams in his realm. The new coins weighed 
about 2.8 g to 2.9 g with slight regional differences. The new design 
was very similar to that of the new dinars, but in addition carried the 
mint name, as was the practice on Sasanian-style drahms. As far as 
we can currently tell, the reform began in Kufa, 98 Azerbaijan," 
Armenia, 100 Jayy, 101 and Shaqq at-Taymara 102 in the Jibal. The follow¬ 
ing year saw the adoption of the new design by more than forty mints 
all over the east (fig. 30), many of them in the former regions of 
Kharijite dominance, and in the imperial capital Damascus. 103 

Until the time of the Abbasid caliph al-Mansur (r. 136-58/754- 
775), precious metal coins remained anonymous. Not only the name 


98 Sotheby’s, Auction May 27,1999, no. 132; Klat, Catalogue, 202, no. 539. 

99 Broome, “Rare Umayyad Dirham of Adharbaijan”; Sotheby’s, Auction Novem¬ 
ber 16-17, 2000, no. 7; Klat, Catalogue, 36, no. 23b. 

100 Naqshabandi/BakrI, Ad-Dirham al-umawi, 29-30, 46, 145 (no. 14472 mim- 
sin)', Klat, Catalogue, 43, no. 45. 

101 Peus, Katalog 369, no. 1467. 

102 ANS collection inv. no. 1971.316.1273; Islamic Coin Auctions 13 (2007), no. 
15. Ilisch, in Peus, Katalog 369, 80-81, discusses at length the sequence of dirham 
issues of the year 78 H. The “al-Basra 78” specimen from the Subhi Bey collection is 
indeed dated to 79 H, as stated by Mordtmann and proven with an illustration, see 
Subhi Bey/Mordtmann, “Les commencements.” 

103 Klat, Catalogue. 
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of the ruler but also his image were removed from any representation 
of the empire on precious metal coins. This constituted a historically 
unprecedented breach with Hellenistic coin imagery going back about 
a millennium in the Roman west and the Iranian east. The Hellenistic 
tradition, which placed the image of the ruler on one side, was irre¬ 
vocably abandoned, and thus something new came into being. 104 The 
change was prepared during the Zubayrid and Kharijite wars by the 
almost complete separation of the meaningless images, serving as 
mere marks of value, and the Arabic inscriptions carrying ideological 
messages. 

On the silver coins, the ruler’s side bears the word of God, a varia¬ 
tion of the complete Surat al-Ikhlas, surrounded by the risala, a varia¬ 
tion of Qur’an 9:33, both representing the sovereignty of God and 
constituting almost a concession to Kharijite thinking. The shahada 
is found on the opposite side. On coins in the Hellenistic tradition, 
this is the side used for religious symbols. The aniconism of the pre¬ 
cious metal coins for circulation is the result of the new “iconic” 
symbols: the Quranic Word of God as an expression of sovereignty, 
and the profession of faith as an expression of the religion. The now 
meaningless iconographic designs were abandoned. Anonymity did 
not mean modesty, because the new Islamic universal emperor 
claimed to be nothing less than khalifat Allah, “the deputy of God.” 105 
This presupposes an entirely new understanding of the role of the 
Islamic empire and its religion. 


Summary of the History of Early Islamic Coinage and the 
Representation of Empire and Religion 

Early Islamic coin iconography reveals the search for an identity of 
the Arab-Islamic state that finally lead to a suitable formula to rep¬ 
resent the new, all-embracing Islamic universal empire in its own 
ideological right. Until the period of the Zubayrid and Kharijite wars, 
almost no distinct imperial representation on coins can be discerned, 


104 For the art-historical aspects of these innovative Quranic legends, see Hillen- 
brand, “For God, Empire and Mammon.” He also sees epigraphic seals of the Sasani- 
ans as models for the design, though this is much more the case with the Zubayrid 
Pahlawi shahada-dirham, see above fn. 60. 

105 By contrast, Hillenbrand, “For God, Empire and Mammon,” 26, views the epi¬ 
graphic coinage as a consequence of the ruler’s modesty—a modesty that we know 
did not exist. 
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neither in the former Byzantine and Sasanian territories nor in previ¬ 
ously Germanic lands. In the early seventh century, in the Byzantine 
and the Sasanian empires alike, coin designs were conservative and 
standardized in orders to serve primarily as marks of value, rather 
than as bearers of meaning. 

In the first phase, until the late 650s, the Byzantine empire still 
exported copper coins into its former provinces in large quantities. 
Controlled local imitations of Byzantine coppers met the excess 
demand. Repeated attempts to conquer Constantinople can be inter¬ 
preted as indicating the new Arab-Islamic elite’s wish to inherit the 
Roman claim of universal rulership. From about the late 650s until 
the uprising of‘Abdallah b. az-Zubayr, the Second Fitna, minting was 
gradually regulated at the level of the provinces and districts. In the 
Syria and northern Mesopotamia, mint names and words in Greek 
and Arabic were added to validate coins in circulation. The image of 
a Byzantine emperor with cross insignia was still used for these coins. 

In the former Sasanian territories, there was almost no disruption 
in the administration of coin production. The anachronistic images 
of the shahanshahs, and the symbol of Zoroastrianism, the fire altar, 
remained the standard design until the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik. 
Gradually, validating expressions in Arabic and the names of gover¬ 
nors were added, and the dating of coins switched from the obsolete 
Yazdgard era to the new Hijri dating. Since 47/667-8 some governors 
in the provinces affirmed their rule with a general reference to God. 
But there was no attempt by the “commander of the believers” to 
claim the universal rule asserted by Sasanians. This was left to the 
Abbasids. 

The most serious political, military, and ideological challenge to 
the Umayyad regime was the Second Fitna, the caliphate of ‘Abdallah 
b. az-Zubayr between 62/681-2 and 73/692 and the even more aggres¬ 
sive Kharijite movement between 68/687 and 78/697. For the first 
time in 66/685-6, Zubayrid governors, as a manifestation of the new 
Islamic imperial self-consciousness, put on coins the invocation of 
the messengership of Muhammad, and then—presumably in 
70/689-90—extended it by the profession of the unity of God. In 
72/691-2, one Zubayrid governor in the remote province of Sijistan 
even replaced the fire altar of Zoroastrianism with these invocations 
in the Persian language and written in the Pahlawi script. These 
“iconic” written statements are indeed the first symbols of Islam, and 
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comparable to the cross, fire altar, and menorah. The Kharijite lead¬ 
ers, too, placed distinctive religious slogans on their coins challenging 
the claim of the Umayyads to rule, with the expression that there is 
only guidance by God. The Kharijite beliefs, though, were not at all 
a common denominator among all Muslims. 

The reform attempts of ‘Abd al-Malik and al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf can 
be seen as a reply to these challenges, in an attempt to integrate the 
Zubayrid movement and to face the ideological Kharijite menace. In 
Jerusalem, the Dome of the Rock became the visual center of the new 
imperial Islamic cult. In the period between 72/691 and 77-78/694- 
698, the various attempts to find images to represent both religion 
and empire on the coins show the growing awareness of the need for 
such symbols as well as the difficulties in finding suitable expressions. 
The shahada and the reference to Muhammad as the messenger of 
God became standard. Many of these iconographic symbols are still 
not well understood, though probably they served primarily as a 
standard mark of value. Luke Treadwell explained that “the new 
Muslim iconography was secondary to its inscriptional program.” 106 

After the suppression of the Kharijites in the years 77-78/696-8, 
the coin design was radically changed. Precious metal coinage finally 
became anonymous as it had been in Syria before; iconographic rep¬ 
resentations were abandoned. This coin design constituted a histori¬ 
cally unprecedented breach with the Hellenistic tradition of coin 
imagery. The Islamic empire had finally found its distinctive symbolic 
form of representation: the bare “iconic” Word of God, surah 112 of 
the Quran, representing the sovereignty of the new universal empire, 
along with the statement of Muhammad’s prophetic mission in Qur’an 
9:33; and the profession of faith, the shahada, which symbolizes the 
new distinct religion. 


106 Treadwell, “The ‘Orans’ Drachms,” 260. 
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ARABO-ARAMAIC AND ‘ARABIYYA: FROM ANCIENT 
ARABIC TO EARLY STANDARD ARABIC, 200 ce-600 ce 


Ernst Axel Knauf 


He told Croker that he had spent most of his life guessing 
what lay on the other side of the hill, “trying to make out from 
what I saw the shape of the country I did not see.” 

The First Duke of Wellington 
according to Holmes, Wellington, 300. 

Arabic did not become a written language and the means of communi¬ 
cation of the largest empire that the world had yet seen as late as ca. 
600 bce. When Muhammad moved from Mecca to Medina, it already 
had a documented history of some 1200 years. As is always the case, 
“dialects” precede the standard language. One, but not the only prom¬ 
inent contributing factor to the emergence of an Arabic lingua franca, 
was the sociolinguistic impact of the Nabataean trading empire. It 
was their Old Arabic from which Standard Arabic, and in the eighth/ 
ninth centuries ce “Classical Arabic,” emerged. 1 


1 The author would not have been able to present his linguistic insights and theo¬ 
retical reconstructions in the present form without the input received from other 
members of the research group, “Greeks, Romans, Jews and others: a Civilization of 
Epigraphy”: Hannah M. Cotton, Leah Di Segni, David Wasserstein, Jonathan Price, 
Shlomoh Na’eh, Seth Schwarz, and Robert Hoyland; Institute of Advanced Studies, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 2002/3; nor would he have been able to move beyond 
the basics without the training received, in historical phonology and the methods of 
genetic reconstruction, from his admired teacher, Rainer M. Voigt (Tubingen, now 
Berlin). His gratitude extends to Manfred Lindner for the privilege to accompany him 
on some of his innumeral forays into the Petra environs, which opportunity trans¬ 
posed Ancient Nabatea from a shadow evoked in texts into a reality on the ground. 
The t (of Nabatea) was crossed by Tali Gini, who tookhim on a tour of the Gaza-Petra 
road as far as Hatzevah. 

An extract of the present text was read at the research group’s symposion in 2003. 
Other bits and pieces were presented at the symposium “Historische Sondierungen 
und methodische Reflexionen zur Koranexegese—Wege zur Rekonstruktion des vor- 
kanonischen Koran,” Berlin, January 21-25, 2004, and in two guest lectures at the 
Institut fur Semitistik und Arabistik, Freie Universitat Berlin; thanks to the various 
audiences for helpful criticism and encouragement. 
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1. Looking for the Invisible, or: On Doing (e.g. Linguistic) History 

A social scientist takes representative samples from the present world. 
A historian finds lots of samples thrown along—or in—her or his 
way and can only wonder what these are representative of, and to 
what degree. It is presupposed here that nobody would be interested 
in all that “junk from yesteryear,” whether inscribed or not, if it were 
not somehow representative of collective human behavior. In order 
to decide what it is that is indicated by the “facts,” * 2 it helps to choose 
a not too narrowly defined object of inspection in terms of space and 
time. Some consciousness of the difference between a study of woods 
and the study of individual trees would also help; although a study 
of woods might profit from some knowledge of trees, the intensive 
investigations of ever so many trees will never teach how a wood 
works. It is social and economic history, i.e. history of the human 
masses, which shapes the reconstruction of linguistic history. 

Reconstructing linguistic history from inscriptions (or other texts) 
demands intellectual efforts beyond the act of reading. The signs on 
the stone are visible, the sounds which their authors and intended 
audience produced in their reading are not. A further trap is hidden 
in the encyclopedic aspect of a language’s lexicon. It is alright, at 
some point during the process of language acquirement, to learn that 
“Hebrew or Aramaic” 'am means “nation, people” (as in Neh. 9:30), 
but it is naive to assume that a Nabatean had a sense of “nation” 
when he referred to his (and the king’s) ‘am. 3 In the context of 
Nabatean social structure, something like “an agnate group of fighting 
males” might be implied, as in Judg. 5:14, where the tribe of Ephraim 
comprises several ‘ammim. 


The various brackets mark <graphemes>, /phonemes/ and [phones]. In transcrip¬ 
tions, x is used instead of h wherever possible. Instead of a cumbersome list of all sigla 
employed for inscriptions, the reader from outside comparative Semitics and/or 
Ancient Arabian Studies will find references to publications and/or discussions of the 
inscriptions involved. 

2 Facts are of course just another theoretical construct, but one that is indispens¬ 
able for the conduct of scientific research; cf. Popper, Objective knowledge; id., Con¬ 
jectures; Sokal and Bricmont, Eleganter Unsinn. 

3 Millar, Roman Near East, 402. 
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1.1. Functional Multilingualism 

The world which is considered in the following pages was multilingual 
on many levels, including that of the individual. A language of prestige 
(Greek), which became a language of religion after the fourth century 
ce, was used as a lingua franca by some, whereas others spoke (and 
wrote) Aramaic for this purpose (which then also evolved into a lan¬ 
guage of Christian religion, especially from the fifth century onwards), 
and many spoke in addition to Greek and/or Aramaic one or more 
local (or tribal) languages, or only these. In Syria and Arabia from 
600 bce to 600 ce, it was the rule rather than the exception that 
people spoke more than one language (with different degrees of per¬ 
fection), and used their different languages in different social contexts 
and for different purposes, especially if they could not only speak, 
but also write. 

The vast majority of sixth century inscriptions from the Madaba 
diocese in central Transjordan are in Greek. 4 But Aramaic was the 
regional language in these days, even though it was rarely written. 
An inscription left by one of the bishops (IGLS 21.2.137) tells how 
after a prolonged drought, the episcopal order to construct a new 
cistern provoked plentiful rain. The people’s reaction to the fortunate 
precipitation is quoted verbally: TOYBBA BArOYBBA, “cistern for 
cistern” (Aramaic), recalling the “pit for pit” of 1 Kings 3:16 and 
thereby the rain miracles worked by both Elisha (2 Kings 3:9-20) and 
Elijah (1 Kings 18). The people of Madaba in the sixth century did 
not only speak Aramaic (without leaving a single inscription in this 
language in their town), but knew their Bible in Aramaic as well. At 
the town, or rather large village of Nebo (Khirbat al-Mukhayyat) at 
the western fringe of the Madaba bishopric, the dedications of the 
churches are again written in a kind of Greek that would not win 
their authors an honors’ degree at Oxford or Cambridge. 5 The personal 


4 There is just one inscription in Early Standard Arabic (see below) of one word, 
and two more, slightly longer, in Syro-Palestinian, which were found at ‘Uyun Musa, 
immediately below Mount Nebo, and Khirbat al-Mukhayyat/the town of Nebo; cf. 
Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 187f.—an apt answer to the erudite, but linguisti¬ 
cally misinformed article by Wasserstein, “Why did Arabic succeed?,” who claimed 
that Greek was actually spoken by the population of sixth and seventh centuries Nes- 
sana (of all places). 

5 Greek inscriptions from the town of Nebo might show the vernacular of then- 
authors by frequently using a genitive plural instead of an accusative plural and vice 
versa. This fits the morphology of the noun in (Early Standard) Arabic, where genitive 
and accusative plurals are indentical, but not of Aramaic, which has no case endings 
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names are biblical or Aramaic, indicating the spoken language of the 
region. One of these names is Saola (Aramaic saola “beggar,” or sola 
“handful,” or saola “coughing”). Opposite to his name—which, 
although Aramaic, is spelled in Greek letters—one reads the ( requi- 
escat) in pace on Saola’s grave, but written in Early Standard Arabic: 
bi-s-saldm. The language of Saola’s family was evidently Arabic. He 
was not a poor, half-starved Bedouin: he was prominent enough in 
the local community to be interred in one of its churches, and his 
personal name shows some degree of acculturation to the spoken 
language of the community, which was Aramaic (see supra). His 
knowledge of Early Standard Arabic, which was, on grounds of its 
temporal and spatial distribution, peculiar to the Ghassanid realm, 
attests his links to a world far beyond the village in which he was 
buried. * * 6 

The gender dichotomy, especially in a Mediterranean society with 
its gendering of the opposition between the inside and the outside of 
the house, leads to another aspect of functional multilingualism: the 
tradition of the “native” language becomes predominantly a female 
occupation, whereas males are more likely to be acquainted with (and 
affected by) the regional lingua franca, which they might occasionally 
even write. 7 This simple fact explains sufficiently why and how the 
Nabateans could write Aramaic for 600 years without forgetting their 
native Arabic. Another simple mental experiment shows why it was 
advantageous for a Nabatean, speaking an Old Arabic dialect, and a 
Safaite, using a form of Ancient Arabic, to communicate in Aramaic. 
In a multilingual system in which three languages are spoken, two 
speakers will always find a common language if all are bilingual. If 
any three speakers who happen to meet are to be able to communicate 
with one another, everybody must be trilingual, as the following chart 
shows, in which A and B, B and C, and A and C would have one 
language in common, but not A, B, and C: 


at all (Aramaic speakers can be expected to include the nominative plural in their 

linguistic comedy of errors); cf. TOYC AN0POIIOYC (gen. pi.), IGLS 21.2.100. 

6 Cf. for the inscription, Knauf, “Orthographie”; and for the Ghassanid realm, 
Shahid, Byzantium. 

7 Cf. Socin/Noldeke, “Socin an Th. Noldeke,” 230, on collecting folk tales in neo- 
Aramaic: “und zwar von einer Frau; die Frauen sprechen am reinsten Syrisch [sc. The 
Neo-Aramaic of Malula] und konnen oft nur schlecht Arabisch, die Manner mischen 
mehr Arabisch ein, die Kinder konnen nur Syrisch.” Cf. also Cotton, “Women and 
law,” 13 Of. 
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Fig. 1. A simulation of a trilingual context with a minimal amount of speakers and 
maximal diversity among them. 

In a trilingual context, it is already advantageous to have one com¬ 
mon language, which reduces the effort of language acquisition to 
two per person—even if the common language is identical to no 
speaker’s first language. 
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Fig. 2. A simulation of a trilingual context with the minimal amount of speakers, 
maximal diversity among them, and a common language that might or might not 
be identical with either 1,2, or 3. 

In any multilingual system with more than three languages, the adop¬ 
tion of a common language becomes imperative. In a social context 
which is characterized by ethnic competition or tribal rivalry, it could 
even be advantageous to choose a common language that is not spo¬ 
ken by any particular group. 

In the shadow of a language of high prestige, a “medium range” 
language may not only exist, but even thrive. The case of “Aramaic 
in the shadow of Greek” furnishes a telling example for a lingua franca 
that is not, at the same time, the language of prestige. Aramaic was 
the “middle class” mode of communication between “high culture” 
Greek and “ethnic” or “low class” Arabic. More people supposedly 
were bilingual in Greek and Aramaic or Arabic and Aramaic than in 
Greek and Arabic. An Arab, then, needed some Aramaic not only for 
intercourse with the peasants along the desert fringe (or other Arabs 
whose dialect was incomprehensible to him), but also for occasional 
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chats with a patrician from one of the Greek cities in Syria and 
Provincia Arabia. The role of Aramaic as the “interface” between the 
Arabs and the Greek-writing world might have, then, quite a long 
prehistory before it became decisive in the transmission of Greek 
science to the Muslim realm. 8 

Whereas the willingness and ability to write Greek on the part of 
Arabs is attested by thousands of Nabatean, Hatrean, and Palmyrene 
inscriptions (not all the authors of these inscriptions were Arabs, of 
course, but nearly all in the case of Nabatean, and most of them in 
the case of Palmyrene and Hatrean), the relatively low rate of Greek 
among the Arabs can be estimated on the basis of indirect Safaitic- 
Greek bilinguals like the two inscriptions found at the same cairn in 
the Jordanian desert, but not on the same stone. WH 1849, 9 in Safaitic, 
reports 

By Wahballah bin Zann’il bin Wahballah bin MLL. He built for Hani’ 10 
this shelter. He tracked horses (or: horseman) to (or: from) the region 
MSTY, in the year when the tribe Daif was cut to pieces. So, O Lat, 
grant peace!—He returned to the camp with 100 horses. 

It is rather unlikely that Wahballah captured one hundred horses 
from his enemy (or victim) single-handedly. If he had not, at least, a 
cook with him, then probably a lover, and some more of his clans¬ 
men, or band. WH 1860 (one of three Greek inscriptions in this 
collection from the Harrah) reads 

OYABAAAAC TANNHAOY TOY {Y} OYABAAAAC 

proving that Wahballah was one of the few Safaites who could write 
his name also in Greek—and even decline it correctly. In the Winnett- 
Harding corpus of desert inscriptions, the Greek texts make up slightly 
less then 0.1% of the epigraphic harvest. The role of Aramaic as inter¬ 
mediary between the “high culture” of Greek and “low” Arabic is well 
attested by the numerical relation between Nabatean-Greek over 
Greek-Safaitic bilinguals. In Cantineau’s slim selection of thirty-nine 
Nabatean texts, five are Greek-Nabatean bilinguals and one is accom¬ 
panied by a “summary” in Hijazi Thamudic. * 11 


8 On the latter, Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 192-199. 

9 WH = inscriptions in Winnett/Harding, Inscriptions. 

10 His significant other? His horse? Both? 

11 Cantineau, Nabateen. The Gadimat-inscription from Umm al-Jimal, for 
instance, is a Greek-Nabatean bilingual, and likewise the Nabatean inscription from 
Sidon (CIS II160, from the reign of Arethas IV). Occasionally, Safaites and Ancient 
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India is one of the largest English-writing countries today, in which 
5% of the population master the language of Shakespeare perfectly 
(and furnish, from time to time, a Nobel laureate in literature), 30% 
reasonably to basically, and 65% not at all. 12 Using the “Indian” data 
for “Roman” Syria and Arabia—two comparable societies encompass¬ 
ing the whole range of life styles from those in global cities (Bombay, 
Antioch) to most remote and primitive tribes—one can calculate the 
ratio and quality of Aramaic and Greek among the Arabs as 
follows: 


Proficiency 

Greek among Syrians = 
Aramaic among Arabs 

Greek among Arabs 

Good to excellent 

5% 

< 1% 

Poor to fair 

30% 

9% 

None 

65% 

> 90% 


Fig. 3. Proficiency in Greek and Aramaic among Arabs in the Hellenistic-Roman- 
Byzantine periods calculated on the basis of data from contemporary India. 


1.2. The Emergence of Standard Languages 

The emergence of a standard language presupposes a level of interac¬ 
tion frequency beyond the confines of the village, clan, or tribe. 
Standard languages go together with the formation of states, empires, 
and some kind of “world” (i.e., supra-regional) economic system. 13 
Standard languages are always written languages; 14 the predominance 
of the written over the spoken, aided by schooling from one generation 


Arabs in the Negev also wrote Greek, or Aramaic in Greek characters—cf. Milik, 
“Inscription arameenne”—and usually people are able to speak a language, at least to 
some degree, that they can write correctly. There are not too many Nabataean-Safaitic 
bilinguals either (cf. for one Khraysheh, “Inschrift aus Jordanien”); it could be that 
most people who decided to write in Safaitic did so out of a certain aversion against 
other languages/scripts/cultures. 

12 Bragg, Adventure of English, 250-264. (“Indian Takeover”) 

13 For the five world economic systems that shaped, facilitated, and limited polit¬ 
ical developments in the Levant for the past 4000 years (Mediteranean I—III, Atlantic, 
Global), cf. preliminarily Knauf, Umwelt, 17-18. 

14 Cf. Goody, Domestication; id.. Logic of Writing; id., Written and Oral. 
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to the next, allows for the establishment and the maintenance of mor- 
pholexical standards with some inherent resistance to change. 15 

All spoken language can be regarded as “dialect” (or socio-, ideo-, 
regio- or whatever-lect), even the spoken version(s) of the standard 
language. Dialects precede the emergence of a standard language, 
survive that emergence, and even develop freshly on the basis of a 
standard once established. The evolution of languages, like the evolu¬ 
tion of scripts, 16 or the evolution of animal life, passes through bottle¬ 
necks: at a certain time, most dinosaurs become extinct (with the 
exception of those who evolved into chicken), some mammals survive 
and beget, in the course of time, another flourishing tribe in the ani¬ 
mal kingdom. 


Proto-language 

/ 

Pre-standard: a(l) 

dialects 

\ 

Standardization 

/ 

Post-standard: a(l)’ 

dialects 

Fig. 4. Through the bottleneck of standardization. 

The emerging standard language can consist of a mixture of dialects, 
or can be due to the success of one particular dialect to the detriment 
of others. In the case of French and English, it was the dialect of the 
capital and its immediate environs that was imposed by the nascent 
state’s administration on the rest of the country. Standard, or Imperial 


15 When the vocalization of Syriac was fixed, the spoken language must already 
have been in full swing towards Neo-Aramaic, for a Semitic language in which [qtal] 
could represent the 3 ms pf, 3mp pf, and 3fp pf, is no longer functional (in Neo- 
Aramaic, the old Semitic perfect is replaced by periphrastic forms); cf. already 
Noldeke, Neusyrische Grammatik, xxxivf. Barhebraeus (fl286) already seems to refer 
to early Neo-Aramaic as a “mountain dialect,” cf. ibid., xxxvif. 

16 Cf. Knauf, Umwelt , 214-216, for the disappeareance of most Proto-Canaanite 
scripts around 1000 bce and the survival of Phoenician writing, which fathered (or 
grandfathered) the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, Greek, Latin, and Kyrillic scripts as 
used today. Naveh, Alphabet, has Phoenician, Hebrew, and Aramaic descend from a 
common ancestor, but also according to this model, the Canaanite alphabet from 
which Arabian writing had departed became extinct (together with others) in Canaan 
towards the end of the second millennium bce. 


1 

a(2) 


1 

a(2)’ 
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Aramaic, was created by the Assyrian empire and transmitted via the 
Neo-Babylonian and Persian chancelleries and administrative sys¬ 
tems. When this unifying power ceased to exist, Aramaic split again 
into local dialects, as had been the case prior to ca. 700 bce , 17 but not 
immediately: in the shadow of Greek, the new administrative language 
of the orient after Alexander, it remained in use, with slight local 
variations only, well into the third century ce. The fact that Aramaic 
remained basically unchanged by its Jewish and Arab users for 600 
years strongly indicates that it served as a written language only, hke 
Latin north of the Alps after the fall of Rome. 


Ancient 
Aramaic 
900-700 bce 

Western 

archaic: 

Ya’udi, 

Sukkot 

Western 

progressive: 

Damascus 

Eastern: Gozan 

Imperial 
Aramaic 
700-200 bce 

Standard Aramaic 

Middle 

Aramaic 

200 BCE - 
200/300 ce 

Local sub-standard 

Palestinian 

Jewish 

Nabatean 

Hatra 

Edessa (Old 

Syriac) 

Palmyra 

Late Aramaic 
300 ce 
- present 

Western 

Eastern 

Galilean 

Christian 

Palestinian 

Western Eastern 
Syriac Syriac 

Baby- Mandaic 
Ionian 

Modern 

Aramaic 

Malula 

Turoyo, Urmia, etc. 


Fig. 5. Aramaic through the imperial bottleneck. 

Even if there never was an Aramaic empire, Standard Aramaic 
emerged as a language of imperial administration. Assyria compen¬ 
sated its demographic deficit in the homeland by importing popula¬ 
tion from conquered territories. In addition, the elites from western 
acquisitions were employed in the east and vice versa. All the early 
Assyrian conquests and most of the following afflicted Aramaic- 


17 Cf. for the history of Aramaic, Kutscher, “Aramaic”; Macuch, “Gesprochenes 
Aramaisch”; Goldenberg, “Early Neo-Aramaic.” 
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speaking areas, the dialects of which became thoroughly mixed in the 
process to a degree that the imperial administrators finally preferred 
Aramaic to their supposedly native Assyrian. Cuneiform, at the end, 
became a code rather than a script. “Why do you refuse to send your 
report in Akkadian?” Sargon rebuked one of the agents in Southern 
Babylonia. 18 

The bottleneck through which Ancient Arabic passed on its way 
to Early Standard Arabic was the Arabic of the Nabateans, or, to 
phrase it more cautiously, the language of those Arabs who left more 
than 95% of the Nabatean inscriptions. 


2. Ancient Arabic and Old Arabic, 600 bce-300 ce 

In his survey of the Pre-Islamic Arabic inscriptions, 19 M. C. A. 
Macdonald distinguishes “Ancient North Arabian” (with the definite 
article h -) from “Old Arabic” (with the definite article 7-). His survey 
is extremely useful, in descriptive terms, for the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of the various pre-Islamic Arabic languages/dialects. 

The definition of “dialect” versus “language” is a vexed question, and 
no attempt is made even to discuss it in the present context. According 
to W. Nelson Francis, 20 one might call a language a “dialect” if “neither 
its writing system nor its pronunciation nor its lexicon nor its syntax 
is officially normalized.” But how “official” has any normalization of 
the English language (or one of its main “dialects,” like British, Amer¬ 
ican, Canadian, Australian... English) ever been? The most “official” 
linguistic impact was, as far as this writer is informed, the royal com¬ 
missioning of the “King James Bible,” which became a canonical text 
for the English language without any specific text of its many editions 
ever “authorized.” 21 It is difficult to regard languages written in a fairly 
consistent orthography (as the various forms of Ancient Arabic are) 
not as “normalized.” But then, the linguistic variation among the 
Ancient Arabic languages is as prominent as among the contemporary 
Arabic vernaculars which are covered by the discipline of “Arabic dia¬ 
lectology.” Perhaps a relational concept of “dialect” will help: a dialect 
is a particular version of a language which has other forms beside it. 


18 Uehlinger, Weltreich, 487 (with a chapter dedicated to multilingualism in the 
Assyrian empire). 

19 Macdonald, “Reflections.” 

20 Nelson Francis, “Dialectology.” 

21 Nicolson, Power. 
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The term “Ancient North Arabian” is coined after “Ancient South 
Arabian.” “Ancient South Arabian” aptly labels a group of languages 
that are not “Arabic,” though spoken in parts of the Arabian Peninsula. 
But “Ancient North Arabian” genetically is Arabic, so one better calls 
it “Ancient Arabic” for the sake of Arabists interested in the whole 
history of the object of their professional dedication. 22 Diachronically 
and genetically, we are talking about two stages in the development 
of a single language. “Ancient North Arabic” is “Proto-Old Arabic,” 
just as (vulgar) Latin is proto-French and French (extremely corrupt) 
Late Latin. Arabic was represented for a transitional period by archaic 
dialects (with h-lhn-) and progressive dialects (with ‘al-) side by side. 
The two forms of the definite article are no more different than aqua 
is from eau, 23 and do not constitute a genetic difference between the 
two languages or language groups. It is as inappropriate to call South 
Semitic 24 Epigraphic South Arabian “South Arabic” as it is to label 
Central Semitic Ancient Arabic “Ancient North Arabian.” South 
Arabian furnished the script adopted for writing graffiti in ancient 
North Arabia. The origin of a script, however, is quite independent 
from the origin of the language that is written by means of that script, 
or Greek would be a Semitic language. 

The Ancient Arabic languages are characterized by three following 
features, which, taken together, link them to Arabic and separate 
them from all other Semitic languages: 

(a) The three sibilants of Proto-Semitohamitic (s^ Hebrew s 2 , 
Hebrew iP; and s 3 , Hebrew D), preserved in Ancient and Modern 
South Arabian, 25 have been reduced to s < s,+s (sin in Modern 
Standard Arabic) 26 and s (s 2 , shin in Modern Standard Arabic). The 


22 A simple terminological operation that renders a somewhat convoluted state¬ 
ment like “Arabic in the pre-Islamic period (what scholars call Old Arabic) belongs 
to Ancient North Arabian” (Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 183, n. 2) less neces- 

^ Cf. infra, § 2.2.1. 

24 With the exception of Sabaic, cf. Voigt, “Central Semitic.” 

25 The phoneme s 2 is preserved in Modern South Arabian only; its present pho¬ 
netic realization cannot, however, be projected back into the first millennium bce (cf. 
further infra, n. 32-37). In Hebrew, s 2 is etymologically preserved by the combination 
of the grapheme <s> with the phone [s]. The same holds true in Ethiopic—the graph¬ 
eme <s> is realized as [s]. 

26 The existence of a <s 3 > in the earliest stratum of Ancient Arabic is disputed. 
Macdonald, “HU 501” finds it in Hu 501 and WiTay 4; in both cases, I prefer to read 
the star-shaped sign in question as /t/ (cf. infra, § 2.1.1). In Hu 501, 'hdtr can easily be 
interpreted as “Servant/Worshipper of the Bull,” a name that makes perfect sense 
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same development is attested by Old Ethiopic, whereas in Akkadian 
and Canaanite, s 5 and s 2 have merged, and in Aramaic (during the 
period of Imperial Aramaic), s 2 and s 3 . 

(b) The definite article *han- > (’)al- is prepositive, as in Canaanite, 
whereas the article is absent or postpositive in the other Semitic 
languages. 

(c) The internal plural (“broken plural”) is productive in Arabic 
(and South Arabian/Ethiopic), but restricted and/or fossilized in all 
other Semitic languages. 27 

The basic controversy regarding the nature of the definite article 
in Afrasian (Hamitosemitic)—is it a trait of the proto-language, 28 or 
an independent (or interdependent?) innovation in Canaanite and 
Arabic on the one side and Aramaic and South Arabian on the other— 
does not concern here. The development of the Arabo-Canaanite 
article within the Qedarite-Nabatean realm, from Canaanite and 
Ancient Arabic ha(n)- to Old Arabic (’)al-, confirms Wensinck’s 
model of a diachronic development which leads from the earlier form 
to the later. 29 

There is an etymology for han, but not for ’al. 30 The nun is always 
assimilated to the first consonant of the following noun in Canaanite, 
and nearly always in Ancient Arabic. 31 The [«]->/- shift results from 


within the religion of Tayma, even if hitherto unattested. Macdonald’s “Servant/Wor¬ 
shipper of Osiris” presupposes Beeston’s erroneous phonology of the Arabian sibi¬ 
lants, and is quite impossible (cf. infra, n. 32). In WiTay 4, the <t/s 3 > either represents 
/s/ (thus Winnett and Harding, but see the following remark on RES 2688), or the 
final letter is a a distorted <y> (for the name try, here probably *Taun, cf. Harding, 
Index and Concordance, 145. In RES 2688, which Macdonald rightly disregards in this 
context, the <s 3 /t> represents Aramaic Is/, a correspondence which would fit a Hadr- 
amitic linguistic environment; cf. Voigt, “Lautwandel.” Muller and al-Said, “Konig 
Nabonid,” 115fi, try to identify <s 3 > in Tayma 3 (Hayajneh, “Nabonidus”) and Hu 
296+297,3; but in their first case, the sign is probably a <z>, hitherto unattested in 
Taymanite (the verb in question, nzr, “to be on the look-out, to watch,” is quite fre¬ 
quent in Safaitic), and in the second, a <d>. Their two Sabaic etymologies in a row for 
Ancient North Arabic words border on the improbable. 

27 Cf. Knauf, Midian, 69. The internal plural is best attested in Safaitic, which has 
the richest lexicon of all the Ancient Arabic languages/dialects, e.g. 'affus (sg. nafs) 
“souls”; higlan (sg. Iiagalat) “partridges”; nuq (sg. naqat) “she-camels.” 

28 Thus Voigt, “Artikel im Semitischen”; cf. for the opposite view, Tropper, “Her- 
ausbildung.” 

29 Wensinck, “Article of Determination”; Knauf, Midian, 70f., n. 334. 

30 Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 119-120; demonstrative with -l- are usually plurals, like 
elle hallen ha'ulai, cf. Brockelmann, Grundriss, 316-323. 

31 Cf. AMMACEXOC for h-msk. In Hasaitic and Lihyanite, the nun is retained in 
front of a laryngal or pharyngal (in Lihyanite, occasionally also in front of q), rarely 
in Safaitic, cf. hnhwly “the Hawill” LP 87. 
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the dissimilation of geminates, mainly operative in Aramaic, but not 
restricted to that language. 32 This dissimilation was never complete 
except in the orthography; in Standard Arabic, the assimilated form 
is retained in the case of the dentals and sibilants. 33 The development 
of h- to 0- is trivial: there is a general and supra-regional trend in 
Semitic linguistics which replaced original Sj- first by h- and later by 
0-, especially in deictic elements. 34 The alif of the article in Arabic is 
an alifal-wasl, i.e. it is only realized after consonants and at the begin¬ 
ning of the phrase. The generalization of <7-> in writing concludes 
the ethnolinguistic genesis of the new “word.” Without fixing the 
sequence of the two sound changes involved, the development can 
be charted as follows (fig. 12): 

hal- 

/ \ 

ha[n]- [’]al- 

\ / 

[]a[n]- 

Fig. 6. From han- to ’al-. 

The four forms of fig. 6 are not just theoretical postulates; they are 
all actually attested in the Qedarite/Nabatean realm between the fifth 
and the third centuries bce. It is there and then that the transition 
from Ancient Arabic to Old Arabic is observable in the record (fig. 
7 = map 1). After the transitional period, there is an Old Arabic 
language—Nabatean Arabic—alongside with Ancient Arabic lan¬ 
guages which did not, for reasons to be elucidated later, participate 
in the innovation. 


32 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 243-246. A by-product of the same dissimilation is 
the article ’am- as in Old and New Arabic dialects, cf. Fischer, “Das Altarabische,” 43; 
id., “Friihe Zeugnisse,” 86. 

33 Only from a purely synchronic point of view is it possible to say that the /- of 
the article is assimilated to the following consonant, a statement which is, diachronic- 
ally perceived, quite wrong. In Semitic, n assimilates easily, l and r rarely to nearly 
never (Brockelmann, Grundriss, 173-77) and if, to vowels rather than consonants: 
Ancient Aramaic *yihak < *yihlak, Mehri qdn < *qarn. 

34 Akkadian supris, Hebrew and Old Aramaic hif il/hafel, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethi- 
opic C)afel, aqtala, aqtala, respectively; cf. Knauf, Midian, 73f., Voigt, “Personalpro- 
nomina.” 
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Fig. 7. Map 1: Forms of the definite article in Arabic names, words and inscriptions, fifth-third 
bce (adapted by the author from Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 4, Map 1). 
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(a) ha(n)-\ *han-’ilat “the Goddess,” in an Aramaic dedication left 
by a shaykh of the Qedar at Tell al-Maskhuta in Eastern Egypt, ca. 
400 bce : 35 

NnnhN nbNinb np iha or>;i m irp mp n; d'l hrihnkt “of the tribe 
of the Hanakis,” JS lih 71.3; Dedan/Hegra fourth/third century bce; 
h-msk AMMACEXOC, Safaitic, third/second century BCE-third/fourth 
century ce. 

(b) halhl-mfl d *hal-mafall da (= hada 1-mafali) “these pasture- 
grounds,” JS lih 71, 3, Hegra/Dedan, fourth/third century bce . 36 

(c) [’]«[«]: ‘Abd-’ab-Ba'li, “Servant of the Lord,” Arad 

Ostraca (Aram.) 34 I 3; 35,1; second half of the fifth century bce; '-sfr 
dh *’as-sifr da “this inscription” JS lih. 276; 37 w-gml *wa-g-gimal “and 
the camels,” Safaitic from the Harra (Cl 865). 

(d) [’]al-: AAIAAT *’alTlat “the Goddess” Herodotus III 8, ca. 450 
bce (the scene is somewhere in the northern Sinai, along or south of 
the Gaza-Pelusium road); ‘mr blhgr *’ummira bi-l-Higr “he was made 
an Emir of/at Hegra,” JS lih 71,4f. 38 

2.1. Ancient Epigraphic Arabic and Nabatean Arabic 

From the fifth century bce to the third/fourth centuries ce, i.e., within 
the time span covered by Imperial Aramaic and later Nabatean 
Aramaic texts authored by Arabs, a number of Ancient Arabic lan¬ 
guages/dialects are attested within the pale of what was to become 
the “Nabatean realm” in the third to first centuries bce, and had been 
the “Qedarite realm” before. 39 

2.1.1. Ancient Epigraphic Arabic 

A look at the map above reveals the range of graphic diversity within 
the area (also) writing in Nabatean. Diversity of script might indicate 


35 Porten and Yardeni, Textbook IV, 233 D15.4 = Tell al-Maskhuta 3. 

36 Alternatively, the article is only 1-, and h-d- a split demonstrative; cf. Macdon¬ 
ald, “Reflections,” 52f. The following example from Lihyanite (JS 276) has the d- with¬ 
out h- precedent, though. 

37 Macdonald, “Reflections,” 53. 

38 This inscription contains at least two, if not three forms of the article—quite 
typical for a transition period. 

39 Among the various arguments which this writer mustered for his argument of 
the Nabataeans’ emergence from the Qedarite confederacy (see, e.g., Knauf, “Naba¬ 
taean Origins”), the argument of geographical continuity between the two tribal ter¬ 
ritories is the strongest, but depends on readers who can see history not only through 
the lenses of texts. 
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Fig. 8. Map 2: The personal name “Abgar” in the various local scripts of the Qedarite/Nabatean realm (adapted 
by the author from Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 4, Map 1). 
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a corresponding diversity of language, but sometimes it does not. For 
an estimate of Ancient Arabic linguistic variance, a phonological 
interpretation of the various writing systems is indispensable—i.e., 
another attempt to look for the invisible, to guess at what is beyond 
the crest of the hill. 

M. Macdonald complains about the absence of phonological studies 
on Ancient North Arabian; 40 which is easy to do if those analyses 
which already exist are ignored, 41 or, worse, if the possibility of pho¬ 
nological reconstructions in ancient languages is implicitly denied by 
the naive application of modern phonetics to ancient times. 42 

Primarily, the relationship of signifier (grapheme) and signified 
(phoneme) is arbitrary. Secondarily, it is no longer arbitrary once a 
sign-system is established. Secondary alphabets allow inferences from 
the receiving language to the language from which the former’s script 
was received. Semitic 43 <t> became Greek Theta, i.e. [t h ], which leads 
to the assumption that “emphasis” was still realized by glottalization, 
not by velarization, in the Semitic donor language: it is easy to under¬ 
stand how [t’] could be used to express [t h ], it is not at all obvious 
that [t] could be employed for the same end. If <s 3 > was used for Xi 
[ k s], it stands to reason that the donor language still realized /s 3 / as 
[*s] instead of [s], whereas <s 3 > for Sigma [s] leads to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of /sy as [s] or [s ~ s] in the donor language. 44 In the case of 


40 Macdonald, “Reflections,” 43. 

41 Like, e.g„ Voigt, “South Safaitic.” This oversight seems to be more serious than 
mere bibliographic negligence and rather indicative of the author’s separation from 
Semitic and general linguistics, well evidenced by his adherence to Beeston’s phonetic 
interpretation of the three “sibilants” of Epigraphic South Arabian as [s], [9] and [s] 
(Macdonald, “Reflections,” 46) instead of [s ~ s]. [4], and [*s]; cf. for the refined values 
Voigt, “Personalpronomina,” 56f„ and for a further refutation of Beestonian phonol¬ 
ogy, Sima, “Lautwandel”; id., “Lautwandel s 3 > s 1 ,” 18, n. 3: Sabaic /s 3 / = [s], as assumed 
by Beeston, is impossible in view of the Sabaeans’ constant rendering of foreign /s/ by 

42 The broader problem consists in philologists, i. e. specialists for texts and their 
meaning, trespassing onto the grounds of linguistics and history, where it is essential 
to process non-textual data, and sometimes large amounts of those. It should be well 
noted that Beeston’s phonology of the Arabian sibilants was quite innovative and 
refreshing at the time when it was formulated. 

43 Probably ninth/eighth century bce Aramaic, or perhaps Phoenician, as earlier 
assumed. 

44 Knauf, “Alphabet”; Tropper, “Griechisches und semitisches Alphabet.” The 
non-use of <q> for Chi [k h ] points in the same direction, because the use of <q> for 
HI in Ancient Aramaic indicates that /q/ was moving towards a lateral fricative; cf. 
Voigt, “Laterale,” 100-104. 
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‘Samech-Xi, the phonetic feature 45 [+affricate] was maintained, only 
the articulator of the affrication changed from [+front] to [+back]. 
To trace sound changes from graphemic changes means to look for 
the minimal phonetic change involved in the transition from the 
donor script to the received script. 

In the following discussions, the proto-Semitic realization of the 
consonantal phonemes is the default assumption. 46 Deviations from 
it will have to be justified. The merger of IsJ and /s / presupposes the 
de-affrication of /s 3 /: [ l s] > [s] and accordingly, the phonetic realiza¬ 
tion of IsJ as [s], 47 which then serves to transcribe foreign Is/ and Is/. 
There is no reason to assume any other than the original lateral real¬ 
ization of /s 2 /: [1], which is still attested for the first centuries of Islam 
by Spanish Alcalde < al-Qadl [alkaa d lii], Idl (or rather, Izl) being the 
voiced counterpart of voiceless Is/. 

In Taymanite 48 —for which a considerable time span (or an aston¬ 
ishing degree of sociolinguistical and/or dialectological stratification 
for such a small 49 and lexically limited corpus) is required by its three 
forms for the preposition /- : *lima, *nima, and *li - 50 —the final nun 
of the filiation is either assimilated to the first consonant of the 


45 Halle, “Phonological Features.” It is not necessary, in the present context, to 
reconstruct the complete system of distinctive features for the languages involved. 

46 For the Protosemitic phonetic system, cf. Voigt, “Inkompatibilitaten”; id., 
“Semitistische Werke.” 

47 Cf. Voigt, “Personalpronomina”; Sima, “Lautwandel”; id., “Lautwandel s 3 > s 1 ”; 
Tropper, “Griechisches und semitisches Alphabet”; Schenkel, Altagyptische Sprach- 
wissenschaft, 37. 

48 The inscriptions from the Tayma area can roughly be attributed to the sixth to 
fourth centuries bce; the Babylonian king Nabonidus, who resided at Tayma from 
552-541, is mentioned in them: Hayajneh, “Nabonidus,” whose new material largely 
corroborates F. V. Winnett in Winnett/Reed, Ancient Records, 89-93. It is difficult, 
though, to attribute all the wars mentioned in these texts to the ten years of Naboni¬ 
dus’ residence. A war between Tayma and Dedan, two places which, in the fifth and 
early fourth centuries bce both accommodated a Persian governor (or resident) is 
easier conceivable after the Persian withdrawal. Roschinski, “Sprachen,” who has Tay¬ 
manite epigraphic activity start in the fourth century, is now obsolete. Persian domi¬ 
nation probably broke down there, as in northern Arabia in general, in the first half 
of the fourth century: Dandamaev, Achaemenid Empire, 296f.; 304f.; Knauf, “Persian 
Administration”; the loss of Arabia necessitated the establishment of some sort of 
Limes Palcestince and the Idumean eparchy (between 385 and June 363 bce, cf. 
Lemaire, “Beitrag idumaischer Ostraka”). 

49 In which the definite article is, at least, attested: h-rkb “the riding camel,” WiTay 
3. 

50 Examples: nm WiTay 1:2; Im WiTay 2; l- WiTay 4; all quoted WiTay inscrip¬ 
tions in Winnett/Reed, “Ancient Records.” 
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patronym or, more likely, 51 ended up in the nasalization of HI: bHgg 
(<bn Hgg; WiTay 1:1) = [bihHaggag] or rather [ b&Haggag ]; b’gl 
(WiTay 2) = [ belgl ], etc. The Taymanite grapheme for Itl is derived 
from South Arabian <s 3 >, which was back then still an affricate, 
attested by the Minaean 52 transcription dlt for the Greek toponym 
“Delos” (it is less likely to assume that the Delians, or all Greeks of 
the third and second centuries bce, spoke with a lisp). 53 Avoidance 
of the standard South Arabian grapheme <t> and the formation of a 
new grapheme based on South Arabian <s 3 > suggest that Taymanite 
It/ was, as opposed to its fricative South Arabian equivalent, an affri¬ 
cate: [*t]. By systemic analogy, the same should have been true for its 
voiced counterpart, Idl : [ d d]. If [+affricate] was a distinctive feature 
of Taymanite It/ and Id/, the two phonemes may or may not have 
lost the feature [+interdental], and possibly have been realized as ['s] 
and [ d z]. 

Sharing the etymology of its <t> with Dedanite/Lihyanite, where 
the same phonological feature can be established independently of 
the sign’s prehistory (cf. infra, § 2.1.2), might alternatively suggest 
that Tayma’ borrowed this graphic pecularity from Dedan. On the 
other hand, this specific realization of the Itl is also shared by South 
Safaitic (see infra, § 2.1.3), which derived its <t> from a letter other 
than <s 3 >. In all likelihood, we are dealing here with a supradialectal 
phonological feature of HijazI Arabic in the second half of the first 
millennium bce. 

The script and language of the Dedan-Hegra-area are more or less 
contemporary with Taymanite. In the sixth century bce, there was a 
king at Dedan, and third century inscriptions reflect Ptolemaic hege¬ 
mony (or the attempt thereof) in the Hijaz. 54 The Dedanite/Lihyanite 
grapheme for It/ has the same etymology as its Taymanite counter - 


51 The n disappears also in front of laryngals/pharyngals, in which case the n of the 
article *han- is not assimilated to the first consonant of the following noun in 
Dedanite/Lihyanite and Qedarite (see infra). 

52 Recently also known as “Madhabic,” a term which, however, seems not to have 
caught on. A Google search (August 23, 2006) resulted in 19.200 hits for “Minaean” 
and twelve for “Madhabic.” 

53 In late Hadramitic, Itl and /s 3 / merge, most probably in [s]; cf. Voigt, “Lautwan- 
del”; Itl naturally develops into either Itl (as in Aramaic) or Is/ and only secondarily 
HI as in Canaanite and Babylonian Akkadian (cf. for the mechanisms involved Knauf, 
Midian, 73-77; id., “Assur.”) 

54 Till the first century bce, if al-‘Udhaib 45 is a Lihyanite-Thamudic-Nabatean 
trilingual indeed, which is hard to tell on the basis of the available photograph; cf. 
Sima, Die lihyanischen Inschriften, 18 and pi. lib. 
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part. The phonological reconstruction is corroborated by an aberrant 
spelling which cannot be explained otherwise. In JS 81:6, mn tqrh 
stands for *min saqir(i)-hi “from (whoever) wants to rob it (sc., the 
tomb).” There is no sound change [t] > [t] known which could oper¬ 
ate here, 55 whereas [man‘saqarahu] < [mansaqarahu] is trivial. 56 

Safaitic (in the north of the Nabatean realm) and South Safaitic 57 
(in its south) are more or less contemporary with Nabatean. The 
inscriptions start between the third and the first centuries bce, last 
remnants are encountered in the fifth century ce . 58 

Nabatean Old Arabic, Safaitic, and South Safaitic were, as this sec¬ 
tion tries to argue, mutually unintelligible. South Safaitic exhibits 
three graphemic peculiarities: normal Ancient Epigraphic Arabic 59 
(NAEA) <t> stands for /g/ with the probable phonetic realization [)] 
or even [j]; 60 NAEA |z| (traditionally:<d>) represents It/, whereas a 
new sign is created for /z/, viz. O. 61 


55 Pace Drewes, “Phonemes of Lihyanite,” 167. Winnett, Ancient Records, 124f. #7 
found the meaning of the text, but could not explain its phonology. The same text also 
has hn-qbr dh (lines 2f.) instead of *h-qbr. 

56 Cf. for the affrication of [s] after dental [n], Knauf, “Sprachvergleich.” In spoken 
German, there is no difference between Gans “goose” and ganz “complete.” 

57 Also known as “Thamudic E” (which sounds somewhat technical) or “Hismaic” 
(which makes a correct statement on the texts’ geographical pertinence). In spite of 
Macdonald’s vehement opposition (Macdonald, “Reflections,” 44; 66 n. 42; id./King, 
“Thamudic,” 437) to the terminology of this writer, there is no point to carry that 
controversy any further, as long as all know what they are talking about. A rose, by 
any other name, would smell as sweet. Names are labels and defined by the things on 
which they stick, and serve simple practical purposes. Arguments e nomine can well 
be left to the last witch-hunters and other obscurantists. The relationship between 
Safaitic and South-Safaitic, beyond what is stated above, may now require re-evalua- 
tion in the light of “transitional” texts—northern South Safaitic or southern Safaitic?— 
from Moab and further north; cf. already Milik, “Nouvelles inscriptions semitiques,” 
342; and Graf, Rome, xiv. Macdonald’s “mixed texts” (Macdonald, “Reflections,” 
50-54), call for an evaluation within the conceptual framework of bilingualism and 
multiculturalism; cf. Kachru, “Multilingualism and Multiculturalism,” and should, 
accordingly, be classified as idiolects of bicultural persons. 

58 For the beginning, the texts mentioning a migration of the Itureans are decisive 
(more than the Minaean impact on Safaitic paleography); for the end, the inscriptions 
in a church at Khirbat as-Samra. Knauf, “More Texts”; id., “Die altnordarabischen 
Inschriften”; id., “The Ituraeans.” 

59 The phonemics of which are postulated to be Proto-Semitic by default, i.e. as 
long as there is no evidence to the contrary—as is the case with [*s] which had evi¬ 
dently disappeared and merged with [s], given the absence of a <s 3 > grapheme (see 
above, n. 28). 

60 Cf. Voigt, “South Safaitic.” 

61 Macdonald, “Reflections,” 34; King, “Some inscriptions.” 
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For the phonological interpretation of the phenomenon, it is not 
necessary to decide whether O is a variation on NAEA <g> or <‘> 
though I tend to vote for the second choice), since both possibilities 
lead in the same direction. From Old Aramaic to Middle Aramaic, 
/z/ underwent the following development: 

Old Aramaic Imperial Aramaic 

HI - <q>(Assyrian <x>) - [?] /7 - <‘>- [1 

Proto-Aramaic (Proto-Semitic) and, by inference, NAEA /z/ had 
the distinctive features: [+lateral(=velar/uvular)] [+voiced] [+affrica- 
tive], whereas its Imperial Aramaic successor has the distinctive fea¬ 
tures [+pharyngal] [+voiced] [+fricative]], i. e. [+lateral] was further 
lateralized to [+laryngal] and [+afFricative] became [+fricative]. 

For the graphemic representatives of Old Aramaic /z/ the following 
distinctive features apply: 

<x>: [+velar] [voiced] [+fricative] 

<q>: [+uvular] [±voiced] 62 [+afFricative?] 63 

The common features of these representations are [+velar or -t-uvular] 
and [+fricative or +afFricative]. In order to express these two features, 
the writers had to abandon the aspect [+voiced] which belongs to the 
phoneme according to its position in the Semitic consonantal system. 
When it coalesced, in Middle Aramaic, with /7, it had the distinctive 
features [+pharyngeal] [+voiced] [+fricative]; so [+velar/uvular] had 
further been lateralized, and the affricate had become a fricative, 
which is a common phonetic development. 64 The same process seems 
to be indicated for South Safaitic by the choice of a grapheme for /z/ 
which is either derived from |‘|, or |g|, indicating that NAEA /z/ then 
still was an affricate. By systemic analogy, the de-affrication should 
also have extended to South Safaitic Is/ (/s 2 /). 

If [+affricative] was the distinctive feature which forbade the use 
of NAEA |z| in South Safaitic, it should have been the same feature 


62 However “emphasis” was realized in this case (see the next footnote), as a pho¬ 
nological category in pre-Middle Arabic Semitic it is neutral to the voiced/unvoiced 
opposition. 

63 The evidence points to a realization of Ancient Aramaic /q/ as [ k x]. 

64 Cf. English, Low German and Dutch water; Old High German wazzar , Middle 
High German wazzer, German Wasser; Klein, Etymological Dictionary, 1732. 
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which recommended the sign for South Safaitic It/, because this is 
the only feature that the phoneme and the grapheme have in 
common: 


[+interdental] [voice] [+fricative] 
[+velar/uvular] [+voice] [+affricative] 
[+interdental] [voice] [+affricative] 


NAEA It/: 

NAEA |z|: 

South Safaitic /t/: 


South Safaitic It/ (and, by systemic analogy, Id/) can be phonologi- 
cally reconstructed as 

It/: ft]; Id/: [ d d], 65 

a system which would have allowed for the further simplification 
(without our having a chance to know whether the South Safaites 
went this one step more): 

It/: [*s]; Id/: [ d z]. 

The proposed phonetic reconstructions of South Safaitic have some 
bearing on the vexed question of whether Safaitic and South Safaitic, 
the two best-documented Ancient Arabic languages, were mutually 
intelligible or not. In their written form, probably yes; a northern 
Safaite only had to learn the variant meanings of four signs, 66 and the 
language as well as the formation of the personal names would have 
been quite familiar. As far as the spoken language goes, they were 
most probably not compatible. Historical phonetic reconstruction 
cannot go beyond the level of the distinctive phonemic features (but 
it can go to precisely this level). The sounds of any spoken language 
come with non-distinctive features by the dozens; 67 the difference 
between [r] and [g] is phonemic in Arabic, but not in German, where 
there are, however, dialects with [g] as an obligatory positional variant 
of /g/. 

Distinctive differences in the core area of the distinctive features 
for three (and by extending to their voice/voiceless counterparts, pos¬ 
sibly five) out of twenty-eight consonants for South Safaitic being 
known, and the peripheral phonetic features being unknown, either 


65 In this case. South Safaitic appears as more conservative than NAEA. 

66 The fourth sign is South Safaitic <t> which would have stood for /h/ in Safai¬ 
tic. 

67 Speaking pre-TV literate Standard German with a rather strong North Western 
urban accent and no other German dialect at all, this writer frequently experiences 
speakers of southern German dialects responding in English or French because they 
cannot identify his socio- or ideolect as a form of German as they are wont to know. 
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for the consonants or for the vowels, 68 the assumption that spoken 
Safaitic and South Safaitic were mutually intelligible has nothing to 
recommend it. 

The results reached so far can be summarized in the following chart 
(fig. 9): 


Letter 

Script/language 

Etymology 

Implications 

<t> 

Taymanite 

<s 3 > 

/t/-»[T] or [*s] or < t > Ta )™an ite 

<t> 

Dedanite/Lihyanite; Hijaz: 

i <s 3 > 

Itl -> [*t] or [*s] <t>“ 
<t> Taymamte 

<t> 

South Safaitic 

<z> 

It/ [11 or M 

<g> 

South Safaitic 

<t>, <y> 

/g/ -> [y] or [}] 

<±> 

South Safaitic 

<g>. < > 

HI [i] and not [ d z] 


Fig. 9. Ancient Arabic graphemes and phonemes: some proposed conclusions (note 
that “and” and “or” are used here as in Boolean logic). 

HijazI Thamudic survived well into the third century ce. The inscrip¬ 
tion JS 17, dated to 267 ce, is a Nabatean-HijazI Thamudic bilingual, 
the author of which was much more fluent in Nabatean Arabic than 
in Thamudic—the Thamudic version consists of only four words. 
HijazI developed a new sign for Is/, which originated either as a varia¬ 
tion of <z> or an acronymic pictograph based on /sams/ “sun,” or 
both. In this case, the reason for the new grapheme’s adaptation may 
well be graphemic rather than phonological. In HijazI, <n> had grown 
into a form dangerously close to the traditional <s>—and who wants 
to run the risk of misreading sakahu hassaukat “the thorn pierced 
him” as nakahu hannakkaf 1 . 

2.1.2. South Nabatean and North Nabatean 

Nabatean Aramaic is not an Aramaic “dialect”; 69 it was the official 
written language within the Nabatean realm (read and pronounced, 


68 With a degree of probability verging on certainty it can be postulated that such 
features must have existed in South Safaitic, too, because they exist in every language 
known to this writer. 

69 Pace Morgenstern, “Aramaic Dialects.” For script, not language being the defin¬ 
ing criterion of a Nabatean text, cf. already Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 95: “textes ara- 
meens, d’ une ecriture cursive provenant de populations arabes limitrophes du 
domaine arameen.” 
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in all probability, rather differently by different groups of its inhabit¬ 
ants) and, after the demise of the Nabatean state, the written language 
of the oasis dwellers, traders, and caravaneers of the Hijaz well into 
the fourth century ce. The absence of a supra-tribal Arabic standard 
language prior to the fourth century ce was exactly the reason, in all 
probability, why the Nabateans continued the use of Official Aramaic 
as their supra-tribal and interregional lingua franca within their politi¬ 
cal entity, after that language was well established both in the desert 
and the towns by the Assyrian, Neo-Babylonian, and Persian admin¬ 
istrations. The command of Nabatean Aramaic among the subjects 
of the Nabatean kings probably varied widely, from a native or first 
language in som e of the settled communities in Moab via a second 
language of every trader and craftsman to a pidgin or creole when 
used (if at all) by goat herders in the Hijaz. Nabatean Arabic 70 is 
attested by the majority of the Nabatean personal names (which must 
not be regarded as fossilized—they distinguish correctly, and well 
into the third century ce, between the Arabic genitive and nomina¬ 
tive, something the bearers of these names can not possibly have 
picked up from Aramaic), by Arabic loan words in Nabatean Aramaic 
(the number of which has increased dramatically with the publication 
of the Nahal Hever archives), 71 and by phonological features in both 
(like the West Arabian a d change). 

In spite of some outspoken disbelievers in the sociolinguistic rel¬ 
evance of corpora of personal names, 72 it is quite evident that the 
Nabateans preserved their Arabic language well into the third century 
ce, whereas the Idumeans were in the process of abandoning their 
native (Canaanite) Edomite already in the fourth and third centuries 
bce. From sixteen Idumean personal names composed with the name 
of the Edomite deity Qaus/Qos, 73 four are common Central Semitic 


70 The objections against the schoiarly consensus concerning the three languages 
spoken by the Nabataeans raised by Macdonald, “Reflections,” 46-48, are based on a 
theoretical failure to perceive the evolution of Arabic (even where it is in the process 
of evolving before the very eyes of the perceiver). That Old Arabic was the first lan¬ 
guage of 95% (or more) of the writers of Nabatean texts was already the consensus of 
the great orientalists from Theodor Noldeke to Enno Littmann; cf. recently Roschinski, 
“Sprachen,” 159-162; Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 185. 

71 Yadin/Greenfield/Yardeni/Levine, Documents , 28-29. 

72 Macdonald, “Epigraphy and Ethnicity.” In individual cases, to be sure, a name 
may not say very much—but then, individual cases are irrelevant for the economist 
and the historian. 

73 From Eph‘al and Naveh, Aramaic Ostraca. A refined breakdown will have to 
wait for the editio maior by Ada Yardeni and Bezalel Porten. 
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(■jVaoip Dlpmp pnoip ’Dip) two are Canaanite ("UDIp jrtfDlp) one 
is Canaanite or Arabic ("UD1P), one is Canaanite or Aramaic (D"lD1p), 
three are Aramaic ("DIDIp niTDlp TTPDIp), three are Aramaic or 
Arabic (Dipbp pboip "IlfJlbDIp), and two are Arabic ('UPDlp piTOlp). 
In the case of Nabatean names 74 formed with the theophoric element 
Ba‘al/Ba‘lu, there are four non-Arabic names, viz one South Arabian 
(pnbyn), two Canaanite (jnahjD jruhjD), and one Aramaic (VjDQTn) 
as opposed to seven Arabic names (■’VjdVnipin) [variants ■’Vjd'wiN 
bpa ! 7Nu;iN] , ’ ! 7pn ! 7NT’T 'bpabbamj Vpnbimp [variant , bpn*mp] 
■’bpnbtrny ‘’bjnbNwnw There is not a single case of “lan¬ 

guage mix” as in Idumea (Edomite theophoric element with Aramaic 
or Arabic predicate). Nor is there a single “translation” of al-Balu 
into Aramaic *Bala. Orthographic mistakes (hypercorrection, like 
adding the nominative -w to the genitive -y in one case, elision of ’, 
shortening (or elision) of final -y are specific Arabic orthographic 
mistakes all of which are also found in the text of the Qur’an. 75 The 
overwhelming Arabic character of Nabatean anthroponymy gains 
further momentum by counting the named in addition to the names: 
four bearers of Non-Arabic names (i.e., each of the four is attested 
once) are opposed by 314 Arabs, i.e. 98.74%. 

Spoken Nabatean Arabic came in at least two dialects. The name 
of the Nabatean god, Dusares, is rendered differently in Safaitic and 
South Safaitic/Hismaic. Whereas in the north the name was borrowed 
as Idusaral, in the south it was Idusaral, i.e. Arabic Idl was preserved 
in the south, but had coalesced with /d/ in the north (as in recent 
Syrian Arabic dialects). 76 


74 From Negev, Personal Names. 

75 Talmon, “Grammar and the Qur’an,” 353-354. On the basis of the same mate¬ 
rial (but neglecting to weigh it quantitatively), Diem, “Die nabataischen Inschriften,” 
came to the conclusion that the Old Arabic system of case vowels was “already” break¬ 
ing down in spoken Nabataean Arabic from the first century bce onwards. The notion 
of a period of “pure” Arabic being followed by corruption starting at a certain place 
at a certain time is obsolete, cf. now Diem, “Vom Altarabischen zum Neuarabischen.” 
“Pure Arabic” behaves like Humpty-Dumpty in Lewis Caroll’s perception: ever fall¬ 
ing, never fallen. 

76 To regard the northern form as an attestation of spoken Aramaic, as Macdon¬ 
ald, “Reflections,”46, does, is impossible. It was only Arabic that preserved the lateral 
character of Is/ (classical /s/) and /z/ (classical Id/) until the early Islamic period, 
amply attested also by transcriptions in other languages (thus Assyrian [rulday] for / 
Ruday/, [ilte’ri] for /sahrl/, Spanish Alcalde from /al-qadi/). Aramaic developed the 
laterals differently as early as the eighth century (when the Assyrians rendered the 
name of the Damascene king Razyan as [rahyan]. By the first century ce, the laterals 
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Surprisingly or not, the dialect cleavage between Southern Jordan 
and the Hawran also shows up in the distribution of Nabatean per¬ 
sonal names, which demonstrate a high degree of regional diversity 
between the main Nabatean districts. 77 


Y/X 

Hawran 

Southern Jordan 

Northwest Arabia 

Sinai 

Hawran 

100 

12.04 

25.13 

15.71 

Southern Jordan 

7.21 

100 

19.44 

17.55 

Northwest Arabia 

9.30 

12.02 

100 

12.98 

Sinai 

6.79 

12.67 

15.16 

100 


Fig. 10. Percentage of personal names in region Y also attested in region X. 


All three regions have the lowest percentage in common with the 
Hawran, and Southern Jordan has the lowest of them all. The picture 
gains in clarity by calculating the geometrical average of the two per¬ 
centages from fig. 10 (fig. 11). 

Sociolinguistics cannot be separated from social and economic his¬ 
tory. The exchange of persons (and/or goods) between the various 
regions of Nabataea is also evidenced in the table fig. 11. Southern 
Jordan and the Hawran are relatively isolated in relation to each other, 
Hawran/Sinai as well. Both the Petra region and the Hawran are 
equally well connected to the Hijaz. The Hegra-Petra-, Petra-Gaza-, 
and Hegra-Sinai-Egypt roads formed on system and the Hegra- 
Dumah-Bostra road (via Wadi Sirhan) another. The Hijaz, in equal 
contact with the three other regions, turns out to be the real center 
of the Nabatean trading empire—then, probably, also the place of 
origin of their language. 

2.1.3. Results 

The phonological variation of the various languages spoken in the 
area under Qedarite and Nabatean control between the fifth century 
bce and the third century ce can again be summarized in a table (see 
fig. 12). 


seem to have become /'/ and /s/ in all attested dialects; cf. for the laterals and their 
development Voigt, “Laterale.” 

77 Negev, “Personal Names.” The high amount of names processed (n > 1000) 
renders the one or other missed or misplaced reference insignificant. 
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Y/X 

Hawran 

Southern 

Jordan 

Northwest 

Arabia 

Sinai 

Hawran 

1 

0.09 

191/23/319 

0.15 

191/48/516 

0.10 

191/30/442 

Southern Jordan 

0.09 

319/23/191 

1 

0.15 

319/62/516 

0.15 

319/56/442 

Northwest Arabia 

0.15 

516/48/191 

0.15 

516/62/319 

1 

0.14 

516/67/442 

Sinai 

0.10 

442/30/191 

0.15 

442/56/319 

0.14 

442/67/516 

1 


Fig. 11. Correlation of the regional personal name repertoires (1 > c > 0) and the 
absolute data (names from X not attested in Y / shared names / names from Y not 
attested in X). 


Pho- Minaean 

Tayma Dedan Hijaz 

South 

Safaitic 

Safaitic 

Nabatean 

North 

Nabatean 

Middle 

Aramaic 

g g 

g g S 

Mor 

g 

g 

g 

g 

d d 

d z *z d 

[J1 

d 

d 

d 

d 

t t or s? 

<s 

' s 

*- 

*- 


[ 

1 £ 

i s $ 

J and 

‘s and 

s - 

s' 

s 

orf? 

Z t 

t t t 

toti 

IT/ 

& 

z 



Fig. 12. Phonological variance in the Nabatean realm (note that “and” and “or” are 
used here as in Boolean logic). 


The table should sufficiently explain why the Nabateans needed the 
Aramaic Standard language not only for contacts with the civilized 
world of the eastern Mediterranean but, most probably, also for the 
communication with allied or subjected tribes. 

If the criterion of the “disappearance of final short vowels” is deci¬ 
sive for the distinction of “Old Arabic” and “Neo-Arabic,” 78 Taymanite 


78 Fischer/Jastrow, Handbuch, 17; Diem, “Vom Altarabischen zum Neuara- 
bischen,” with two important caveats: (a) the case system was semantically redundant 
from the very beginnings of Arabic linguistic history, at least in prose; (b) the disap- 
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and Safaitic “Neo-Arabic precedes—at least in written expression— 
Nabatean “Old Arabic.” The Taymanite development of *bin Amr to 
*bi’Amr / be Amr would not have been possible from a starting point 
like *b(i)nu Amr. The absence of final vowels in Safaitic is evidenced 
by sandhi spellings like ngl for *naga‘al (Ababneh 79 #82), bnzmt for 
*bin Nazimat (Ababneh #356), and even bn k'mhxtt for *bin Kaammih 
haxxutut (Ababneh #245), which shows that the suffix of the third 
person masculine singular was vocalized -uh/ih in Safaitic and not 
*-uhu/ihi. 

2.2. Ancient Arabic / Old Arabic Diglossia 

Ancient Arabic / Nabatean Old Arabic diglossia emerged, and finally 
thrived, in the shadow of Ancient Arabic / Aramaic diglossia. 

The temporal and spatial distributions of Nabatean and Ancient 
Arabic inscriptions overlap to a large extent. Nabatean inscriptions 
are concentrated in the Hawran, Southern Jordan, the Negev, Sinai, 
and the Northern Hijaz. All these areas, or areas immediately adjacent 
to them like the basalt desert of Southern Syria and Northern Jordan, 
have also produced Ancient Arabic inscriptions, 80 notably, the bulk 
of the Safaitic and South Safaitic texts. Nabatean epigraphy ranges 
from the first century bce 81 to the fourth century ce, with a peak 
during the second and third centuries (in number of inscriptions, 


pearance of final short vowels is not necessarily identical with the total disappearance 
of case; cf. already A. Socin in a letter to his father from Damascus, May 16th 1869: 
“Ein zweites Interesse liegt fur uns oft in den Eigennamen der Inschriften [sc. the 
Greek inscriptions from the Hawran]; es kommen aus einer Zeit, wo die Weltge- 
schichte gar noch nicht an die Entwicklung der Araber und ihrer Sprache gekommen 
war, deutliche vulgararabische Formen vor”; Alt (ed.), “Ritt duch Palastina,” 82. 

79 Ababneh, Neue safaitische Inschriften. 

80 For Ancient Arabic (“Thamudic” and [South] Safaitic inscriptions from the 
Negev and Sinai, cf. Negev, “Nabatean, Greek and Thamudic Inscriptions”; Knauf, 
“Vier thamudische Inschriften”; Tsafrir, “New Thamudic Inscriptions”; Halloun, 
“New Thamudic Inscriptions.” 

81 Previous Aramaic texts attributed to Nabatean authors (like Cantineau II, 43f.) 
still show none of the pecularities of the specifically Nabatean script, and should be 
regarded as proto-Nabatean. For script, not language being the defining criterion of 
a Nabatean text, cf. already Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 95: “textes arameens, d’ une ecri- 
ture cursive provenant de populations arabes limitrophes du domaine arameen.” 
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represented by the Graffiti from Sinai). 82 The temporal range for 
Safaitic and South Safaitic is more or less the same. 83 

The chronological profile of the Nabatean corpus cannot be extra¬ 
polated from the relatively few dated Nabatean inscriptions. Most of 
these derive from either the Hawran or Southern Jordan and refer to 
the rule of Nabatean kings. The bulk of the inscriptions, the graffiti 
from Sinai (and Egypt) contain just a handful of dates. In Palmyra, 
on the other hand, a quarter of the inscriptions are dated more or 
less precisely. 84 

As a surprise to those who regard Nabateans and Palmyreneans as 
two “nations” with separate, if somewhat consecutive political histo¬ 
ries, but as no surprise for those who see them as two trading orga¬ 
nizations working (i.e. competing as well as cooperating) within the 
same economic world system, the temporal distribution of Palmyrene 
inscriptions follows very closely the hypothesized production of 
Nabatean and Safaitic inscriptions (see fig. 13) 

The history of writing in Palmyrene ended abruptly, for political 
reasons, in 273 ce. But the Romans did not kill every person capable 
of writing Palmyrene. Nor did they put a sudden stop to a flourishing 
lapidary literature: the production of new Palmyrene texts declined 
severely well before the final catastrophe. As usual, the wealth of 
Palmyra was earned and accumulated some time before it was squan¬ 
dered on art, architecture, or politics. The sudden end—more sudden 
than the end of Nabatean around 300 ce, which petered out more 
slowly—does, however, demonstrate that Palmyrene was not a 
“national” language, it was a code of prestige used by the leading class 
of an urban tribal trading republic and its dependants. 

The eastern world after the demise of the quarrelling twins, Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, i.e. from the Roman takeover in 64/63 bce to the 
outbreak of the imperial crisis in 253/256 ce, was a mono-polar world, 
the Parthians on its eastern border being a nuisance, not a real danger. 


82 The date of these inscriptions and the provenance of their authors was well 
established by Moritz, Sinaikult. Negev’s calculation 3000 persons per generation 
(Personal Names, 189) might furnish a reasonable estimate for the trading population 
of the Hijaz in the second and third centuries (i.e. the persons, including dependants, 
living on trade); it does not say anything about the local population of Sinai at that 

83 Littmann, “Thamud und Safa”; the two Ancient Arabian scripts and languages 
might commence a brief time before the first century ce, and might have survived in 
marginal pocket briefly beyond the fourth century, cf. Knauf, “More Texts”; id., “Die 
altnordarabischen Inschriften.” 

84 Taylor, “Annotated Index.” 
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Palmyrene Inscriptions 



Fig. 13. The production of inscriptions in Palmyrene, first century BCE-third 
century ce. 

With the rise of the Sasanids, the Roman East and its immediate 
neighborhood was again caught between two fighting poles. 
A mono-polar center tends to fragment its periphery; there were hun¬ 
dreds of Safaitic tribes and various local Arabo-Aramaic epigraphic 
cultures: Nabatea, Hatra, Palmyra, al-Hasa ... A bipolar world seems 
to induce some clustering in the periphery: now there are the large 
tribes of Tanukh and Tayyfi, soon there are the competing tribal con¬ 
federacies of Ghassan and Lakhm, and who wanted to write Aramaic 
after 300 ce, at least in Arabia and adjacent countries, used the script 
(and grammar) of Edessa, until it split up again along ethnic and 
religious cracks. 

But back to the world before 300 ce. The Nabatean god, Dushara, 
crossed over into both Safaitic and South Safaitic, and his Syrian 
counterpart, Ba'alshamin, also invoked by Nabateans at Petra as well 
as in the Hawran, did the same. Nabateans wrote occasionally in 
Safaitic, and Safaites in Nabatean (if every tribe mentioned in Safaitic 
inscriptions can be regarded as a Safaitic tribe). There existed, at least 
within the Nabatean realm, something like a Nabatean-Safaitic cul¬ 
tural continuum with some kind of Old Arabic-Ancient Arabic 
diglossia. 85 


85 Macdonald’s “mixed” classes like Nabateo-Safaitic etc. represent individual 
expressions of that diglossia. 
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2.2.1. The Case of the Gerrhaeans Abroad 

After the third century bce, it was the article (’)al- which was used 
by Ancient as well as Old Arabs outside Arabia, as we will see in the 
next paragraph; and after the third century ce, the ha(n )-article dis¬ 
appeared from the Arabian Peninsula, too. 

East Arabia (al-Hasa) with its capital city Hagar 86 played a promi¬ 
nent role in early Hellenistic international trade. To the Greeks, the 
region or city was known as Gerrha. 87 Hasaitic, attested for ca. the 
fifth through third centuries bce, is indeed an Ancient Arabic lan¬ 
guage: [G]rm-hn-’lt *Garm-han-Tlat “Decree of The Goddess” (Ja 
1043,2). But in the second century bce, a trader from Gerrha left his 
name on Delos in the form THMAAAATOC TEPPAIOC (Delos 1442 A 
82 &c), i.e. *Tem-al-Lat “Servant of The Goddess.” At home, the 
people of Gerrha wrote their own form of Ancient Arabic; abroad, 
and especially abroad in the far west, they translated (or transcribed) 
their personal names into Old Arabic (unless there was a language 
change in East Arabia around 200 bce). This behavior can be explained 
in various ways: 

(a) At home, they still wrote Hasaitic, an Ancient Arabian language, 
but in spite of their archaic orthography, they spoke already Old 
Arabic, at least in the second century bce (people acquainted with 
the English language will easily understand such a linguistic behavior; 
nobody says [wey oxt to hahvey thoxt of the nixt] anymore, but ever- 
body still writes it). 

(b) Abroad, they felt obliged to speak—or emulate—an intertribal 
and supra-regional form of Arabic which was, as far as can be seen, 
identical with Nabatean 88 Old Arabic. 

Alternative (b) is attractive for the following reasons: 

(a) It is within the (future) Nabatean realm that Old Arabic is first 
attested (since the fifth century bce), not only by Herodotus but also 
in the Aramaic ostraca from Achaemenid southern Israel/Palestine. 


86 Knauf, Ismael, 53-4; 144-5; id., “Hagar (Person)”: ABD III (1992) 19-19; id., 
“Hagar und Hagariter”: NBL II (1995) 9-10; Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs, 16-35. 

87 The Greek form of the name is best explained as misconstrued by an Aramaic 
intermediary, who wrongly identified the first syllable of the name with the definite 
article of Ancient Arabic: Hagar > *hag-Gar > *Garra (with the Aramaic postpositive 
article) > Gerrha; cf. the similar case of al-Iskandariyya < Alexandreia, and for the 
shift of gemination Brockelmann, Grundriss, 634. 

88 “Nabatean” in the sense of “producer of Nabatean texts”; empirically, a group 
whose members were also, to a high degree, members of the Nabatean tribe or subjects 
of the Nabatean kings. 
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(b) It is on the fringe of the Nabatean realm, at Dedan/Hegra, that 
the transition from Ancient Arabic ha(n)- to (’)al- can be observed 
in one and the same inscription, JS lih. 71. 89 

(c) The Nabatean trading network, throwing its web all over Arabia 
and extending well to the gates of Rome, provides a feasible socio¬ 
economic background both for the origin of an inter-tribal lingua 
franca in the absence of any kind of political, ethnic, and religious 
unity. 

The Nabatean trading network 90 is evidenced by archeological, epigraphic, 
and literary evidence, which attests in many cases to a permanent presence 
of Nabatean traders on the spot (“colonies”) and in other cases, at least to 
trade contacts with passing Nabatean caravans or delegations. A considerable 
amount of Nabatean pottery (as opposed to a stray shard) can be regarded 
as evidence for Nabatean presence at a site, since Nabatean pottery does not 
seem to have constituted a trade good in considerable quantities. 

For the “west,” Nabatean colonies are at least attested for Damascus, 
Adraa, Capitolias/Bait Ras, Gadara, and Gerasa; Gaza and Rhinocolura, 
Sidon, 91 and Antioch on the Orontes; Puteoli and Rome 92 ; contacts for Kos, 
Priene, Milet, Delos, and Tenos. In Egypt, a Nabatean colony existed at Qasr/ 
Qusair al-Khadim, Nabatean contacts are attested for Tall ash-Shuqafiyya 
and Atribis. 93 Nabatean presence in Southern Mesopotamia, so far, is attested 
only in literature (cf. Pliny, Natural History 6.32, 145, 94 and 12.40). On the 
Arabian peninsula, Nabatean colonies existed at Qaryat al-Faw, Najran, on 
Farasan island and at Mari in the south, and at Qana’ and Khor Rori in the 
southeast (Hadramawt), whereas a single Nabatean shard from Thaj/Gerrha 
does not necessarily attest to more than a rejected sample left by a traveling 
tradesman. 

The Nabateans accumulated their wealth during the fifth/fourth 
through first centuries bce, squandered it on monumental architec¬ 
ture from the late first century bce through the early second century 
ce, and lived happily, if more moderately, well into the third century 


89 See supra with n. 84 for JS 71. 

90 Cf. Wenning, Nabataer; id., “The Nabateans”; Knauf, Arabienreise; Macdonald, 
“Dated Nabataean Inscription.” 

91 Wenning, Nabataer , 24 A13. The strategos of CIS II160 would have been called 
ethnarches in Greek, he was the head of the Nabatean community at Sidon rather than 
a passing traveler (thus Wenning). 

92 Tomb inscription, CIS II159; second half of first century ce(?). 

93 Wenning, Nabataer, 127 SI and S2. The Nabatean graffiti from eastern Egypt 
are, like the Sinaitic graffiti, largely sub-Nabatean, cf. Littmann/Meredith, “Nabataean 
Inscriptions I”; id., “Nabataean Inscriptions II.” 

94 Deinde est oppidum quod Characenorum regiparet in Pasitigris ripa, Forat nom¬ 
ine, in quod a Petra conueniunt, Characenque inde XII mp. Secundo aestu nauigant. 
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ce; 95 they still provided spices to the markets of southern Palestine, 
but now as a regional, no longer as an international player. Nabatean 
Arabic became some sort of standard Arabic as early as the second 
century bce, but it was a spoken, not a written language, and it was, 
in the beginning, of no interest to anybody outside the relatively small 
circle of Arabian international traders and shippers. It became a writ¬ 
ten language between the third and fourth century ce in post-Nabatean 
texts. 96 500 years of Old Arabic-Ancient Arabic coexistence and/or 
diglossia can now be considered. 

2.2.2. The Maintenance of Difference: Safaitic, South Safaitic, and 
Hijazi in the Nabatean Realm 

Gerrhaeans abroad adapted their Arabic to the Nabatean standard as 
early as the second century bce, but Safaites, South Safaites, and 
Hijazis stuck to their native Ancient Arabian at home well through 
the third century; the remarkable late Nabatean (or Nabatean-Arabic) 
text JS 17 of267 ce is, in fact, a Nabatean-HijazI bilingual. As opposed 
to a previous statement, this author no longer maintains that Ancient 
Arabic epigraphy was “wholly non-utilitarian in character.” 97 Safaitic 
texts are clearly marker of territorial possession in the case of inscrip¬ 
tions stating l-PN hzrt “This sheepfold belongs to PN.” They may be 
equally possessive in the case of l-PN h-gml “This camel ( gamal ) / 
These camels (gimal ) belong to PN,” less the signature of a rock artist, 
perhaps, than a claim to the animals populating a specific pasture. 98 
Collectively, these inscriptions are scent marks of territoriality. If they 
serve now as statistical representations of the spatial distribution and 
density of their authors, they conveyed the same information in the 
past to friend and foe alike. They are also markers of an ethnic bound¬ 
ary (and insofar, the Safaites had at least an implicit notion of cultural 
identity). That these groups of small tribes or clans preserved their 
archaic language and script, and their differences vis-a-vis their neigh¬ 
boring cultures, for so long indicates that they saw this as part of 


95 Cf. Erickson-Gini, Crisis and Renewal. 

96 With a gradual increase of Arabic versus Aramaic words from 80.65% (IS 17, 
Hegra, 267 ce) to 97.92% (Imru al-Qais at an-Namara, 328 ce). 

97 Knauf, “More Texts,” 98. 

98 The tribal marks, wusum (sg. wasm), which were applicated onto animals and 
stones in the post-literate period all derive from Ancient Arabic letters; cf. King, 
“Wasm.” Every sign from ibid., fig. WAS.01, corresponds to a letter in one of the 
Ancient Arabic scripts. 
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their cultural heritage, and identity, and attributed some importance 
to it. 

The maintenance of one’s difference from neighbors and, especially, 
the overarching culture of the Nabatean Arabic language and the 
Nabatean Aramaic script need not necessarily be seen as a hostile act. 
There were, of course, Safaites who enjoyed despoiling the Nabateans." 
There were others who participated in both cultures, the local and 
the regional. The Nabatean cavalry man 100 who took service with 
Palmyra identifies himself as a “Rawahean Nabatean” (RES 285, dated 
Sept. 132 ce). For him, it was evidently important to express both 
identities (or tribal loyalties). The tribe of Rawah, concomitantly, has 
left inscriptions both in Nabatean and Safaitic, and was not the only 
tribe within the Nabatean realm who did so. 101 Nor did people who 
identify themselves simply as Nabateans shun the Safaitic script and 
language on occasions. 

The ethnolinguistic picture which emerges for the third century 
BCE-third century ce is one of high complexity, carefully maintained. 
In addition to Nabatean Old Arabic, which was a spoken language 
only, and not necessarily spoken by every inhabitant of the Nabatean 
realm, these people spoke with various degrees of proficiency and 
frequency Aramaic, 102 less Greek, 103 perhaps Latin (at least, one should 
assume, at Puteoli and Rome 104 ), and the one or the other of the local 
Ancient Arabic languages. Not every “Nabatean,” of course, would 


99 The latest addition to the “raiding the Nabateans”-corpus: Ababneh, Neue safa- 
itische Inschriften, 205-349. 

100 Macdonald, “Bedouin State” rightly insists that a prs most likely refers to a 
horse rider and not to a camelier, as I supposed earlier (in Palmyrene iconography, 
cavaliers and meharists usually come in pairs, anyway). Macdonalds perception of the 
Nabatean kingdom as a “nation’s” “territorial state” is, however, highly anachronistic 
at this place, for that time. 

101 PAES IV A 43 = RES 2065 (Nabatean); PAES IV C 1296 = CIS V 5162 (Safa¬ 
itic). 

102 See above, § 1.1. with n. 13. 

103 See above, n. 13. For Greek acculturation among the Nabateans, cf. Knauf, 
“Dushara”; the specific illustration—Dusares/Dionysos—has rightly be questioned by 
Patrich, “Dionysos”; Wenning, “Hellenistische Denkmaler”; id., “Religion der 
Nabataer” sees a wave of anti-acculturation under the rule of the last Nabatean king. 

104 Although it would not have been absolutely necessary for a resident at Rome 
between 100 bce and 250 ce to have spoken Latin—Greek would have been sufficient; 
cf. Polome, “Linguistic Situation,” 514-516. The Nabatean funeral inscription from 
Rome (CIS II159) has one line in Nabatean, and 3 lines of Latin. 
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have mastered all of these, but very few, if any of them can be sup¬ 
posed to have been monolingual. 105 


3 . From Nabatean Old Arabic to Early Standard Arabic 

3 . 1 . First Century BCE-Third Century ce: Nabatean and Hijazl 

The Nabatean script is a cursive script. It was developed for writing 
on “paper” or its ancient equivalents. It reflects the needs of a society 
of traders who had to keep accounts and set up contracts. Only sec¬ 
ondarily, with the onset of conspicuous architectural consumption 
at the end of the first century bce, their utilitarian cursive script was 
put to lapidary, epigraphic use. Unfortunately for the perception of 
Nabatean society through modern eyes, it is their “luxury” (and basi¬ 
cally non-essential) written record which dominates the data base, 
whereas the main output of Nabatean scribal activities, the papyri, 
have only survived in meager installments, like the Nabatean papyri 
from the Babatha archive. 106 Once again, we have to look for the 
invisible—behind the crest of the hill. 

It is the Arabic loan words in these documents which attest to the 
fact that the Nabateans, though writing their contracts in Aramaic, 
had developed a sophisticated commercial-legal nomenclature in 
Arabic to which they took recourse even in their Aramaic documents 
whenever their knowledge of Aramaic failed them for the one or the 
other technical term. 107 Evidently, the contracts of the Nabatean trad¬ 
ers, written in Aramaic, were accompanied by “oral contracts” in 
Arabic, which again attests to the mechanism by which Nabatean Old 
Arabic became a lingua franca of commerce throughout the 
peninsula. 

For the duration of Greek as “the world’s first language,” Aramaic 
happily enjoyed the position of the “world’s second language,” or “the 
poor/peripheral man’s Greek,” in the east. Local cultures in the 


105 This point was already made, quite succinctly, by Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 
93-95. 

106 Lewis et al„ Documents I; Yadin et al„ Documents II. There seem to have been 
seventeen Greek documents in the archive, Greek and Aramaic papyri and nine Ara¬ 
maic and Nabatean items (cf. Documents I, 3 with n. 3 and 4). 

107 Yadin et al., Documents II, 29. The Arabic loanwords in Nabatean Aramaic 
include not only “local color” like xarlf“ date grove,” but also—and even more prom¬ 
inently—commercial/legal technical terms like tabit “valid register,” taman “price,” 
xaltqa “custom, manner,” xalas “release” and girar “deceptive practice.” 
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Caucasus, as well as the Parthians, wrote both Greek and Aramaic 
regardless of what their own spoken language was. 108 Of the many 
languages spoken in and around Palmyra (Eastern Aramaic, Western 
Aramaic, Local Aramaic, Greek, Latin, 109 Middle Persian, Safaitic 
Arabic, Nabatean Arabic, Local Arabic, South Arabian) only three 
were written: Latin (very occasionally), Greek, and Aramaic. With 
the imperial crisis of the second half of the third century, Greek lost 
its splendor in the East: the Parthians’ Sasanid successors wrote 
Middle Persian (and Aramaic, for that was the language of their eco¬ 
nomical powerhouse, the Iraq); Arabs (if not Christianized) turned 
away from both Greek and Aramaic. 

It is in the third century that Nabatean inscriptions show more 
and more traits of the Arabic spoken by the Nabateans—not because 
the Nabateans had not spoken Arabic before, but simply, because 
they now learned less and less Aramaic, which had become less uni¬ 
versal, and useful. Four of these inscriptions will be considered here 
in some detail. One must be well aware that the “Nabateans” of the 
second and third centuries did not necessarily regard themselves as 
ethnic “Nabateans.” The last person attested to do so was a Nabatean 
Rawahean cavalryman from Anat on the Euphrates, 132 ce (RES 285). 
Few Nabatean inscriptions of the second to fourth centuries ce come 
from the Negev and the Hawran. Some of the undated pilgrims’ graf¬ 
fiti at Petra may well originate from the same period, to which inscrip¬ 
tions date that were left by Syrian venerators of the Petraean gods in 
Greek. But the bulk of Nabatean inscriptions are from the sceculum 
aureum (at the same time, the bulk of Nabatean epigraphy in general, 
consists of 5000-6000 graffiti along the caravan routes of Sinai, left 
by inhabitants of the Hijaz, who were, however, not pilgrims on their 
way to a holy mountain, 110 but caravaneers on their way to Egypt.) 111 

The Aramaic inscriptions from Nabatea, Palmyra, Hatra, even 
Edessa produced during the first three centuries ce might well be 


108 Cf. Altheim and Stiehl, “Weltsprache.” 

109 At least, when Helena Justina and Marcus Didius Falco visited. 

110 Moritz, Sinaikult, who successfully established both their dating and the origin 
of the people who left these inscriptions, but attributed a religious quality to Mount 
Sinai which simply did not exist before Christianity occupied that venue. The Sinai 
inscriptions were left by ca. 2500 writers in the course of 150-200 years, cf. Negev, 
Personal Names, 189. 

111 Thus Littmann/Meredith, “Nabataean Inscriptions I,” 3; cf. also ibid., 13 # 34. 
and 16 # 46a (dated 266 ce). 
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summarized under the heading of “Arabo-Aramaic.” Most (in the 
case of Nabatea) or many (in the case of Palmyra) 112 of their authors 
spoke some kind of Arabic as their first language; in the case of Hatra 
and Edessa, the polities were at least ruled by Arab dynasties. In the 
third century ce, the term “Arabo-Aramaic” adopts a new quality: 
that of a thorough language mix . 

One of the most intriguing “Nabatean-Arabic” inscriptions comes 
from the vicinity of Avdat (fig. 14.1). 113 The date attributed to it in 
most previous publications—late first to early second century ce 114 — 
was based on A. Negev’s assumption that Nabatean presence (and 
Nabatean inscriptions) in the Negev ended early in the second century 
ce. An (unpublished) stratified Nabatean inscription on plaster, from 
Avdat, and dating no earlier than the fourth century ce, 115 has lifted 
that premise. Paleographically, the Avdat text could have been written 
anytime between the late first and the early fourth centuries ce. 

The text refers to a statue (or bethyl) erected by the author in front 
of the god Obodas (lines 2-3) and commends the “reader” or rather 
“the one who recites it” ( qr ) to the god’s remembrance (line 1). What 
should be recited are three stichoi of early Arabic poetry (lines 
4-5): 

fa-yafalu lafida wa-la ’athara [rninnd] w—v.|«—w-l«-wjv-[—] 

fa-kana huna yabghlna l-mawtu la abghahu -1—- 

fa-kana huna adada gurhi [grhw] la yurdlna _| w _ 

For he (Obodas) works without reward or favor [from us] 
and he, (at the moment) when death tried to claim us, did not let it 
claim us 

and when a wound festers, he will not let us perish. 


112 Nicely described by Littmann, Ruinenstatten, 6: “Die Nabataer waren fast reine 
Araber, die Palmyrener waren Aramaer mit starker Beimischung arabischen Blutes.” 
(The racist concept has to be replaced, of course, by a strictly linguistic one.) There 
can be no doubt that a Palmyrene family could express its ethnolinguistic identity 
clearly by either using only Aramaic personal names, or only Arabic names, or any 
mix of the two, and it goes without saying that such a signal (the preferred language 
in name-giving) could not be misunderstood in a multilingual environment where 
native speakers of both languages were present. 

113 Bellamy, “Arabic Verses”; cf. further Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs , 21 If.; id., 
“Language and Identity.” 

114 E.g., in Sharon, Corpus Inscriptionum , 190-194. It is imperative to re-edit this 
important text in the CUP with an up-to-date bibliography. 

115 Tali Gini, oral communication (also in Hoyland, “Language and Identity”). The 
new text also shows that paleography is (nearly) useless in the case of Nabatean 
(except for distinguishing early texts, pre-middle of the first century ce). 
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The meter is tawil with three irregularities (according to Bellamy), 
which, however, can be easily repaired. At the end of the first stichos, 
two long syllables are missing. The suggestion here is to insert minna 
“from us,” which would also match the rhyme. It has frequently been 
recorded how difficult it is for people of an oral culture (as the culture 
of Old Arabic was back then) to dictate, not to speak of writing down, 
their poetry. 116 That the author, who must have dictated to himself, 
missed a word comes as no surprise. In the second and third stichoi, 
Id occupies the position of a syllable which should be short. As has 
been proposed in quite another context, final vowels in Ancient or 
Old Arabic were probably anceps anyway. 117 

In all probability, we are reading here an excerpt of one of the 
hymns which the inhabitants of Elusa sung to their gods well into 
the fourth/fifth centuries, in Arabic, to their deities (according to 
Epiphanius of Salamis and S. Jerome). 118 It has been assumed since 
long that the language of Classical Arabic poetry with its archaic 
morphology has religious roots. Here is the proof for that assumption. 
The Nabateans, and/or their HijazI successors in the use of the 
Nabatean script, did not only use some form of Early Standard Arabic 
in their commercial transactions all over Arabia, they also knew a 
form of “Formal Old Arabic” in their cult. 119 

The tomb inscription of Raqosh, from Hegra, dated to 267 ce, is 
remarkable for the fact that it is tri-cultural (JS 17; fig. 14.2). The 
woman interred here was a HijazI—so her name and filiation is writ¬ 
ten on the tomb in HijazI (identifying the tomb with the deceased— 
was the tomb the successor of the nefesh or masseba?). The Nabatean 
text is basically a legal stipulation regulating who can be interred in 
that tomb, and who cannot. As a legal text, the author still tried to 
write it in Aramaic, but not very successfully. One can only guess 
how the author read ’mh “his mother ”—’immeh or rather 'ummih(i) 7 . 
And finally, the text is dated to the year 162 ce of the Roman province 
of Arabia. Whatever the Romans thought about the southern borders 


116 Cf. Musil, Arabia Petrcea, vii: “Die grofite Miihe und Geduld erfordert das 
Notieren von Liedern und Gedichten. Die Gewahrsperson kann sie zwar singen oder 
rezitieren, aber nicht langsam hersagen, verwechselt Verse und Worte und wiederholt 
den eben niedergeschriebenen Vers anders als sie ihn hergesagt hatte.” 

117 Brockelmann, Grundriss, 74f; Knauf, “Pausa.” 

118 Epiphanius (t403), Panarion 51.22, lOf; Jerome (t419), Life ofHilarion (PL 23), 
41 § 26f; Healey, Religion, 67; 103. 

119 For the distinctions between these and other Arabic languages, see below, 


§3.6. 
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of their Arabian province, if any Roman thought about it at all during 
that troubled period, the people of Hegra seem to have regarded 
themselves as part of the Roman world. 

1. CIAP I Avdat 1. Near Avdat; late first to early fourth century ce 

Tan map mp Nip am Tm (1 
[...D'pn...] (2 
map bapb dVp v6xnvi an ’nbxau (3 

n 1 ? imnbK N 3 P 3 ’ Kin pa Klim mi »na m (4 
R 3 TV A? ima ttk ton pa npaN (5 

mnro 'nbxa-n (6 

2. JS 17. Hegra, 267 ce 

na 1333 nvis nap an (1 d 

m3 {3i pT] nmn (2 n 
»m 30N 111130333 (3 r 

vutPr >0 na^n (4 q 

pnw hno niiy (5 s 

pbl nan m'3 pm (6 b 
nap^N nw’ p aabp nn (7 n 
{1 }*um nnnD’ pi tn ( 81 

np Py»i mp’ p iiPi mVi (9 1 

b 

d 

m 

n 

t 

3. RES 1097. Umm al-Jimal, second half of third century ce 

1332 11333 333 (l 

na33 ian 'btp 33 (2 

31311 l^Q (3 

4. Littmann, BSOAS 15, 12:23.2f. Egypt, third century ce 

*6^ 1531K n'llP (2 

Wai nnia »ynt>a »nai?n (3 


Fig. 14. Four Arabo-Aramaic Texts of the third and fourth centuries ce. The various 
styles indicate language(s) as follows: 3 ,| 33 Aramaic —Nip Aramaic or Arabic — 
bi>a>a Arabic —M^Kai Proper Name. 
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Avdat and JS 17 are neither the first Arabic inscriptions, nor the last 
Nabatean texts. They are as Aramaic, and no less Arabic, as the tomb- 
inscription of Fihr b. Shullay from Umm al-Jimal (fig. 14.3) 120 and 
one Nabatean inscription from Egypt (fig. 14.2). 121 They are slightly 
exceptional in so far as they show the Arabo-Aramaic mixture of 
language(s) very clearly (cf. fig. 15), but to some, but lesser degree, 
this holds true for every Nabatean text. 122 

These four texts from the third century ce are neither wholly 
Nabatean Aramaic nor wholly Nabatean Arabic. They attest a tran¬ 
sitional stage during which the Nabatean-writing Arabs gradually 
forgot their Aramaic and replaced it with their Arabic, and were 
already able to commit Arabic poetry into Aramaic writing. 



Aramaic 

Aramaic o 

ir Arabic Arabic 

Proper Names 

Avdat 
(fig. 14.1) 

6 + x 

7 

13 

4 

’Umm al-Jimal 
(fig. 14.3) 

2 

1 

2 

4 

(fig 8 14.2) 

6 

13 

12 

5 

Egypt 
(fig. 14.4) 

0 

1 

4 

2 


Fig. 15. Word counts for third century Arabo-Aramaic Nabatean inscriptions. 


3.2. The Fourth Century ce: An-Namara and Hegra 

The first inscription in Early Standard Arabic, the tomb inscription 
of Imru’ulqais of an-Namara, “King of all the Arabs” (RCEA 1) from 
328 ce is a natural continuation of the “Nabatean-Arabic” texts of 
the third century ce. The script is still Nabatean, but by now every 
Aramaic word has been replaced by Arabic vocabulary. The only 
exception is hr “son (of),” doubtlessly an Aramaic logogram for bin 
or ibn. Nabatean written Aramaic evolved into written Standard 


120 CIS II 192; RES 1097. The “king of Tanukh” mentioned in it dates the text to 
the second half of the third century ce. 

121 Littmann, “Nabataean Inscriptions I,” 12 #23:2f. (the first line is a grafitto inde¬ 
pendent of the following two lines); for the date cf. ibid 16 #46a (266 ce). 

122 Cf. Cantineau, “Nabateen,” 95: “Le cas de F inscription J 17 n’est pas isole, mais 
seulement plus caracteristique que les autres.” 
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Arabic in Nabatean script without any dramatic break; the most 
uncomplicated assumption for the explanation of this connection is 
to hypothesize that the Nabateans—here understood as the authors 
of Nabatean inscriptions—had always spoken Old Arabic (among 
other languages). 

The latest Nabatean inscription known, again from Hegra, is dated 
to the year 251 of Arabia Provincia (355 or 356 ce). 

[*m] h NrrDp [i Nipai] nrr (l 
Vnioip 12 •on m pnp (2 
rm nnntt rmn bp trun (3 
bNioip m prrp m imp (4 
mo nrvn h ttn'n u>n (5 
pipnni pnttn niip na (6 
pnbn piip rra nnai (7 
’noni (8 

The language is immaculate Aramaic, 123 although no contemporane¬ 
ous Arab would have had many difficulties reading it: 

hadha l-nafs wa-l-qabr alladhi band Adnan bin Hunnay bin Samawal 
rais al-Higr ‘ala Munah unthihi bint Amr bin Adnan bin Samaw al 
rais Tayma alladhi matat bi-shahr Ab sanat mi’atain wa-hamsin 
wa-’ihda bint siniin thalathin wa-thamani . 124 

Only in the few cases not printed in boldface, the Arab reader would 
have had to substitute lexemes from his/her own language, i.e. to 
“translate” from the Aramaic. For the rest, it would have been a simple 
task of re-vocalization and “dialectical” variation. 125 


123 With the exception of the numerals for 1 (Arabic instead of Aramaic) and 8 
(Jewish Aramaic or Arabic instead of HijazI Nabatean (tmwnh CIS II 214.4; 215.6). 

124 This Arabic makes no claim to perfection; nor would an Arab reader of the 
fourth century ce have had any idea of what 'Arabiyya could mean. 

125 The possibility of reading Arabo-Aramaic texts from the third century onwards 
as Arabic casts some doubt on the assertation of Altheim and Stiehl, AraberlV, 2 that 
Hisham ibn Muhammad al-Kalbi could not have read Aramaic documents in the 
church archives of al-Hira. In addition, it is unlikely that the local clergy granted 
access to their antiquarian treasures without guidance and or/supervision. On the 
other hand, the assumption (ibid., 3) that Hisham read tombstones of the type repre¬ 
sented by the an-Namara inscriptions remains attractive. 
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Relative proficiency in Aramaic at a fairly late period can easily be 
explained in the case of this particular author: he was a Jew. 126 Aramaic, 
no longer in use for written business transactions among the Arabs 
themselves, remained present in pre-Islamic Arabia from the fourth 
through the sixth/seventh centuries through the Jewish and Christian 
communities which felt no urge to translate their scriptures into 
Arabic; a fact which one day early in the seventh century ce would 
instigate a failed merchant from Mecca to give his fellow Arabs a 
“liturgy” or “recitation” (in Arabic: qurari) in plain Arabic, obviously 
being of the opinion that the other monotheistic religions had failed, 
or neglected, to do so. 

3.3. A Habit of Epigraphy in which the Fifth Century ce did not 
Indulge 

There is a gap of nearly two hundred years between the first inscrip¬ 
tion in Early Standard Arabic (RCEA 1, 328 ce) and the next (RCEA 
2, 512 ce), a period in which the Nabatean script evolved into Early 
Arabic writing. 127 This evolution is in itself a strong indication that 
these two hundred years cannot have been devoid of written Arabic, 
even if nothing of these writings has survived. They were, however, 
empty of Arabic epigraphy. 

From time to time the assumption resurfaces that the Arabic script did not 
develop from Nabatean Aramaic but from Syriac. It can be traced back to 
early Muslim scholarship, 128 but it has no other argument in its favor than 
the relationship of the written word to the line: while Nabatean is sublinear 
(the letters are hanging from the line), Syriac and Arabic are supralinear 
(the letters are standing on the line). This feature can be explained by the 
easier assumption that Nabatean writing (the origin of all individual letters) 
was influenced by a Syriac adstrate in Arabian scribal practice during the 
fourth and fifth centuries ce. 

The “epigraphical gap” in Arabia and Arabic for most of the fourth 
and fifth centuries ce can be interpreted as the Arabic aspect of “de- 
Hellenization” following the imperial crisis of the second half of the 
third century. Within the empire, Greek as its common literary lan¬ 
guage had to compete, from the fourth century onwards, with regional 


Altheim and Stiehl, Araber 5,305-309,500 Abb. 54. The restorations in the first 
Gruendler, Arabic Scripts. 

Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 196, with n. 50. 
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written languages: Syriac from Mount Taurus to the Sinai, and Coptic 
in Egypt. The linguistic secession from the “global” standard went 
hand in hand with a religious secession: Syrian and Egyptian mono- 
physitism versus the imperial (Melkite) creed of Chalcedon. In Arabia 
and among the Arabs, the “Hellenistic” mode to address the public 
(the inscription, accessible to everybody who could read, or have 
somebody read to her or him, its language) was replaced by the “public 
forum” of the new, “classical” Arabic poetry which promulgated the 
fame and blame of individuals as well as tribes. Although no texts 
preserved by the tradition seem to antedate the sixth century, 129 it is 
attested by outside sources for the fifth centuries, celebrating persons 
(or their legends) from the fourth century. 130 The language, and, as 
we now know thanks to the Avdat inscription, also its meters, are 
those of Nabatean cultic poetry, but the content is heroic instead of 
religious. The view that the a-religious nature of this poetry attests 
to a “spiritual crisis” in fifth and sixth centuries Arabia 131 is probably 
mistaken. This poetry, intended to provide a pan-Arabic means of 
expression and communication, had better disregard religion, which 
was extremely fragmented on the peninsula: There were Jewish, 
Christian, and pagan tribes; Christianity, probably the dominant reli¬ 
gion in the sixth century, existed in the form of various colorful sects 
and denominations, which sometimes fought each other with more 


129 Meyer, Gehalt, 2: “Kein Vers, der auf uns gekommen ist, ist alter als 500, und 
keine zusammenhangenden Verse sind friiher als 515. In ihrer ganzen Breite aber 
beginnt die Poesie erst ab etwa 570 zu stromen, jedenfalls, soweit wir sie kennen”; 
Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 4-6. 

130 Sozomenus (wrote between 439 and 450), Historia ecclesiastica 6.38 (Migne 
PG 67: 1408-1413); Mayerson, “Mauia”; id., Monks, 164-172, 129, 170. For fourth 
century references to cultic Arab poetry see above, n. 118. 

131 Thus Muller, Ich bin Labid. In addition, these texts are exclusively handed 
down by Muslim scholars who might, intentionally or not, have paid little care and 
attention to heathen traces in a literature that they regarded as authoritative in ques¬ 
tions of Allah’s own language; cf. Jacob, Beduinenleben, XVIIIf. Jacob’s view finds 
some support by Ibn al-Kalbi, Kitab al-asnam: only a short period immediately prior 
to Islam is covered by the received poetry (7,12 Klinke-Rosenberger); only the gods 
Ya'uq, Nasr, and Ri’am (of those known to al-Kalbi) do not figure in poetry, because 
their tribes converted to some kind of monotheism already in the sixth century (ibid., 
7,2ff.); he says to have heard poems on Ya'uq and Nasr, but he does not bother to 
quote (and thus preserve) them. The Sabaic (?) epigraphical “Hymn to the Sun,” which 
adopts Arabic (meter and) rhyme (together with the definite article ban-), is very 
religious; cf. 'Abdallah, “Sonnengesang”; Robin, “Inscriptions,” 516-522. 
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fervor than non-Christians; 132 and finally, there were all kinds of syn- 
cretistic interactions between these major religious streams. 133 

The mode of transmission of pre-Islamic poetry was, at least in 
theory, oral. This may or may not have been a demonstration of 
“tribal” values as opposed to the ink-spilling and papers-shuffling 
customs of “the civilized” (with the leading citizens of Arabia’s cara¬ 
van towns definitely on the side of the latter). That a core part of an 
ancient culture remained “oral” even after the introduction, adoption, 
and widespread use of writing is nothing new, or unusual. The record¬ 
ing of religious and literary texts in cuneiform sets in some 1000 years 
after the invention of the script. The Jews of Elephantine in Achaemenid 
Egypt kept business archives and copies of textbooks which were in 
their temple school, 134 but no religious texts at all (which gives rise 
to the suspicion that everything necessary for the operation of their 
cult was handed down orally among the priestly families, and prob¬ 
ably in Hebrew, not Aramaic). That a Nabatean near Avdat quoted, 
in writing, one and a half verses of religious poetry was the exception 
that confirms the rule, and the absence of Nabatean religious and 
theological texts from the record is hardly due to accident and bad 
luck: such writings might never have existed. 135 Finally, there was a 
very practical reason why texts of so high a linguistic complexity as 
those of pre-Islamic poetry must have been transmitted, at least also, 
orally by “poetry-adepts” who learned the works of their masters by 


132 The Ghassanids were Monophysite, the Lakhmids of Hlra Dyophysite Chris¬ 
tians, at least nominally. Reports of human sacrifices make the Lakhmids look rather 
pagan, but this might exactly be the intention of the sources which report theses 
“sacrifices” (not everybody who kills prisoners of war does it for religious reasons). 

133 Ps.-Antoninus Placentinus (second half of the sixth century) attests to a pagan 
Arab secondary cult at the site of the Christian Sinai (which has no pre-Christian 
religious connotation): Mons Sina petrosus ...In quo per circuitum cellulce multce 
seruorum dei et dicunt esse Choreb terram mundam (< Ex. 3.5). Et in ipso monte in 
parte montis habent idolum suumpositum Saraceni marmoreum, candidum tam quam 
nix. In quo etiam permanet sacerdos ipsorum indutus dalmatica et pallium lineum 
(Itinerarium §38; CSEL 39, 184; cf. also Donner, Pilgerfahrt, 301f.). The same phe¬ 
nomenon might be attested by Hisham Ibn Muhammad al-Kalbl’s “Book of Idols,” 
when he describes the image of a Christian Soldier Saint (who were quite popular 
among pre-Islamic Arabs, taking the place of pre-Christian warrior-gods like Arsu/ 
Ruda) under the name “Wadd of Duma,” and the “idols” imported by Ibn Luhayy 
from al-Balqa can hardly have been something very different from Christian icons, 
or eulogiae; cf. Klinke-Rosenberger, Gotzenbuch, 35, 6-9; 5,14-6, 2. 

134 Notably, the story of Ahiqar (TADAE III C 1.1), and the foundation legend of 
the ruling dynasty: the Aramaic version of Darius’ Bisutun inscription (TADAE III 
C2.1); Porten and Yardeni, Textbook III, 23-56, 69-71. 

135 To the disappointment of Healey, Religion, 193. 
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heart: a script that did not yet indicate most of the vowels simply 
could not adequately transmit them. 

The Safaites and South-Safaites, at the periphery of the Nabatean realm 
which concomitantly was the Arabian periphery of the Roman-Helle- 
nistic empire, preserved their archaic Ancient Arabic, and wrote it, in 
order to mark and maintain their ethnic/social difference within their 
rather small world, which extended, at its largest, from Lebanon to 
Palmyra, and from Damascus to the north of Hegra. The Ancient Arabs 
of the first century BCE-third century ce lived in a monopolar world. 
The Parthians were a nuisance, but never really a match for the Empire 
(and a partly Hellenized and partly Aramaic culture as well). This was 
to change with the rise of the Sasanids, who gave up Greek as one of 
Persia’s official languages in the course of the third century. The Arabs 
were now caught, for the next four hundred years, between the fighting 
opponents of a bipolar world. The more than hundred small tribes (or 
rather clans) of the Safaites now coalesced into large tribal federations 
like the Tanukh, Lakhm, and Ghassan, which could hope to play some 
role on the field of international conflict that Arabia had become. With 
the re-emergence of the large tribes (as it had already existed from the 
Assyrian through the Persian periods) there also emerged a pan-Arabic 
consciousness, not only expressed by Imru’ulqais’ claim, in 328 ce, of 
kingship over “all Arabs”—which might have been his wish and inten¬ 
tion, not necessarily a political reality, at least not for very long—but 
also by the adoption, in the course of the fourth and fifth centuries ce, 
of early “Poetic Arabic” as an intertribal language of prestige of the 
Bedouin society (as opposed to the Early Standard Arabic lingua franca 
of the traders). 

There are, then, a number of good reasons why Nabatean and Safaitic, 
died out in the course of the fourth century. The long tradition of 
Ancient and Old Arabic epigraphy fell victim to the same mechanisms 
of sociopolitical change. At the end, it was regarded as a foreign, “impe¬ 
rial” trait in Arabic culture. That does not mean that it commenced as 
such. In Ancient South Arabia, the rock inscription (and later the stela, 
like those set up during the fifth/fourth through third centuries bce at 
MaTn in order to document the legal marriage of Minaeans with foreign 
women at home, 136 derive from the same motive as Greek epigraphy in 


136 Cf. for the so-called Hierodulenlisten, which actually are lists of foreign wives, 
Knauf, Ismael , 157. The commencement of this type of document in the fifth century 
bce seems rather unlikely, since the Minaean take-over of the Arabian incense trade 
network is presupposed, which hardly took place before 400 bce (cf. above, n. 48). 
Mildenberg, Vestigia Leonis, 81 and n. 13, dates these texts predominantly to the 
fourth century, ending with Alexander’s conquest in 332 bce. But Gaza was quickly 
rebuilt, cf. Diodor 17, 49.1 (331/330 bce); 19, 59.3 (315); so a third-century date for 
the “lists of hierodules” remains possible. 
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the polis, i.e. the “principle of public documentation ” 137 of everything 
that is of common interest. This “epigraphic habit” started in South 
Arabia alongside or even before the parallel development in Greece 
(indicating shared sociopolitical structures; there was more tribalism 
in the polis than today’s educated city-dwellers might like to think). 
Lihyanites who documented there care for the oasis’ irrigation sys¬ 
tem 138 —and therefore their right to cultivate certain plots—on rockface 
during the Achaemenid period received this habit from South Arabia, 
not from the Greeks. 

The semantic continuity from epigraphic Safaitic to early Arabic 
poetry , 139 in spite of the different choice of media, underlines the 
literary character and quality of the Safaitic inscriptions from hind¬ 
sight, and evidences the cultural continuum that spans both Ancient 
Arabic, Old Arabic, and Early Poetic Arabic. It is not possible to see 
these unifying traits simply as determined by the shared desert envi¬ 
ronment and the Bedouin way of life, for the transformation of these 
facts of daily life into poetical content is a matter of cultural choice: 
the longing for the absent, the lament for the dead, the qualities of 
one’s camel(s), the hunt, and the fight . 140 One’s daily life is usually 
not of literary interest except if one develops a point of view from 
which it becomes an expression of identity. The Qasida is formally 
as strictly organized as a “literary” or “full” Safaitic inscription, which 
consists of (a) the introduction of the author, introduced by /-; (b) 
the narratio, introduced by w-; and (c) the invocatio, introduced by 
/-. The Qasida equally has three standard parts: (a) the departure from 
a point of desolation; (b) the ride through the desert and the com¬ 
munity of animal and man; (c) the arrival of the author among its 
implicit audience, the community of the Arabs, and the ensuing praise 
of the host (fakhr) or self-praise of the hero/singer and/or his/her 
tribe (mufakhara ). 141 The latter replaces, in this intentionally inter- 


137 Rhodokanakis, Offentlichkeit. In the west, the honorific inscription, a charac¬ 
teristic cultural trait of the polis, also ended with the third century ce, cf. Millar, Rome, 
69. 

138 Sima, Die lihyanischen Inschriften. 

139 Petracek, “Quellen und Anfange,” 402f; for the expression of territoriality and 
ethnic pride by the Safaites, see above, § 2.2, for the same in Arabic poetry Jones, Early 
Arabic Poetry, 1. 

140 Hunting and, to a lesser degree, fighting are expressed rather in the rock art 
accompanying the inscriptions than by the Safaitic texts; cf. Ababneh, Neue safaitische 
Inschriften, 59f; 66-76; 82f, where the hunting and fighting scenes are broken down 
into their human and quadriped elements. 

141 Muller, Ich bin Labid, 21-24; Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, 7-9. 
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religious literature, the former invocation of the gods. Only the most 
benighted positivist could want to claim that Arabic was spoken and 
written in the fourth century and then again in the sixth century, but 
not in the fifth century, because all written attestations for it are lack¬ 
ing between 328 and 512 ce . 142 

Attestations to script and writing in the pre-Islamic poetry lead 
again to the sixth century. Leaving aside the references to writing on 
rocks, which probably refer to inscriptions left by the writers of 
Ancient Arabic, there are also attestations to writing on paper (or 
what served as such), the primary use of the ESA script as attested 
by its cursive, not lapidary, nature: 

li Asmaa rasmun ka-s-sahifati a jama 

There is a trace of Asma that had become dotted like a sheet of 
writing. 143 

It is remarkable that this sixth-century text already refers to writing 
with many diacritical points, which will not be widely used in inscrip¬ 
tions for centuries to come—if not to writing in Syriac (cf. infra, 
§ 3.4). Cursive writing with diacritical points indicates that through¬ 
out the fourth through sixth centuries ce Arabian merchants contin¬ 
ued to trade merchandise and to keep records of their business in the 
Early Standard Arabic which they had inherited from the Nabateans. 144 

A break in the epigraphic habit is by no means an Arabian phenom¬ 
enon only. In Galilee, the production of Greek inscriptions decreased 
dramatically in the fourth century (following the imperial crisis), to 
resume momentum in the fifth century and to reach its absolute peak 
in the sixth century. Before the crisis, there was a slight admixture of 


142 Given that the whole corpus of ESA texts comprises, for the time being, seven 
to eight inscriptions, one might claim that the “fifth century gap” appears by chance. 
Even if one attributes one of the two undated inscriptions (’Umm al-Jimal and Wadi 
Ramm) to the fifth century, the resulting distributions between the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth century of 1/1/6 contrasts to the more equal distribution of 2/3/3 with a level of 
significance of 95% (the probability that the actual distribution is merely accidental 
is 3.88%). 

143 Labid (late sixth century) as quoted by Jones, “Word Made Visible.” 

144 It is unlikely that the reference is to a text in Syriac, in which diacritical points 
are regularly used only for two letters (and more excessive pointing is reserved to 
literary texts); it is also unnecessary to doubt the authenticity of the verse based on 
the script presupposed by it, for diacritics did exist in sixth-century Arabic texts, see 
below. One does not necessarily need many scribes to keep a script and a language 
alive (cf. Europe in the early Middle Ages!); at Mecca, it is said, lived seventeen people 
who could read and write in 622 ce; Jacob, Beduinenleben, 163. 
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Latin to Greek epigraphy; after the crisis, the place of Latin is now 
occupied by some epigraphic expression in the native Aramaic (cf. 
fig. 16). 145 


Inscriptions 


in Galilee 



Fig. 16. Dated inscriptions from Galilee and the Golan, third century bce to tenth 
century ce. 

The time-lag of roughly a century between the epigraphic revival at 
the empire’s periphery and the periphery’s periphery (Arabia) is 
exactly what one would expect. 

Much as the imperial crisis put an end to the epigraphy of the 
Greekpolis as well as Nabatean and Safaitic epigraphy, so the Byzantine 
epigraphic boom spread, if not to Arabia, at least to the Arabs along 
the Syrian desert fringe. Five to six inscriptions in Early Standard 
Arabic are presently known from the sixth century. They were found 
at Zebed (RCEA 2; 512 ce; Greek-Syriac-Arabic trilingual), Harran 
(RCEA 3; 568; Greek-Arabic bilingual), Umm al-Jimal (RCEA 4), 
Jabal Says, 146 the town of Nebo (Khirbat al-Mukhayyat), and Petra. 
The latter, not a monumental inscription on stone but just a name 


145 Cf. Knauf, “Speaking in Galilee.” The distribution of dated inscription is taken 
as representative of the total. 

146 To those listed by Diem, “Arabic Orthography,” add now Khirbat al-Mukhayyat 
(Hoyland, “Language and Identity,” 189f.) and Petra: O. al-Ghul in: Fiema, The Petra 
Church, 151, n. 18. A growing number of colleagues (oral communications) doubts 
the latter’s authenticity, arguing that the personal name Na if/Nayef fits a twentieth 
century context better than the sixth century. Diacritical points are, however, occa¬ 
sionally found in seventh-century papyri, and, being imported into Arabic writing 
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incised on a wooden box, has diacritical points. All these localities 
are situated inside the Ghassanid realm. On the periphery of the late 
Roman empire, a new Arab multicultural and multilingual society 
was emerging. The Ghassanids communicated with the imperial 
administration in Greek; the liturgical language of their Monophysite 
church was Syriac; but for internal correspondence, and the indige¬ 
nous version of building inscriptions, they adopted the Early Standard 
Arabic of the HijazI merchants. The language of early Classical Arab 
poetry, intellectually demanding as it then was and still is on the part 
of its audience, was quite ill-suited for administrative purposes. 

3.4. Diglossia or Triglossia in Sixth-century Arabia? 

There seems to be general agreement that there was as much diglossia 
in sixth-century ce Arabia as today, i.e. local dialects coexisted with 
an inter-tribal standard language, which is usually identified with 
Poetic Old Arabic for that period. Both the results of W. Diem 147 and 
of this paper so far pose the question of whether things could have 
been that simple; where, e. g., does Early Standard Arabic figure in 
this picture? The epigraphic evidence for the Ghassanid realm and 
its immediate western neighbors, like the diocese of Madaba (see 
supra, § 1.2) show some sort of Hellenistic and Aramaic revival for 
the sixth century: Greek was again the language of prestige, even 
among some Arabs; 148 Aramaic was again the lingua franca used by 
Arabs at least for their communication with the settled population 
along the desert fringe 149 and, if they were Christians, in church. How 
far “Ghassanid cultural imperialism” penetrated the rest of Northern 
Arabia is an open question; but the use of Poetic Arabic by at least 


from Syriac anyway, would be no surprise in an Arabic text of some hundred years 
earlier. If we only had more papyri from pre-Islamic Arabia... 

147 Diem, “Untersuchungen I”; id., “Untersuchungen II”; id., “Untersuchungen 
III”; id., “Untersuchungen IV. ” 

148 Cf. Shahid, Byzantium, 489-548, notably the “reception hall” from 578 ce at 
Hayyat in the Hawran, and the reception hall ( prcetorium ) of al-Mundhir at Rusafa 
(NIKA H TYXH AAAMOYNAAPOY). For Ghassanid presence in the Madaba 
region, cf. Piccirillo, “St. Sergius,” notably inscriptions 4 (YIIEP CflTHPIAC TOY 
AAMIIP’ ©AAA[ABAC] AAYAA[BIAIC] OYAAPXOC) and 5 (O EPE0A YIOC 
AAAPE0OY Ya Huretha bin al-Harith). 

149 The first dated Arabic inscriptions since an-Namara 328 ce, from the year 512, 
is Greek-Aramaic-Arabic trilingual, and found in a geographical context of Arab 
settlement in Late Antiquity, resulting in a local preference for the use of Syriac rather 
than Greek, cf. Gaube, “Wiistenschlosser,” 189f. 
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some tribes and mostly outside the Ghassanid sphere of influence 150 
as their language of prestige and/or intertribal communication now 
acquires a political impetus. The cultic origins of Poetic Old Arabic 
with its archaic and, in prose and everyday speech quite superfluous 
case-endings are, especially since the discovery of Avdat 1, no longer 
questionable. On the other hand, Luxenberg has reopened the ques¬ 
tion of how pagan (instead of non-standard Christian) pre-Islamic 
Arabic really was. 151 Tentatively, one might try to describe the lan¬ 
guage situation in sixth-century Arabia by the following chart 
(fig. 17): 
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Fig. 17. Languages in Arabia, sixth century ce. 


Leaving Greek apart, the picture that emerges is one of triglossia, not 
diglossia, in which two standard languages played their roles: ESA 
and Aramaic. It is assumed here that also those tribes who converted 
to Judaism instead of Ghassanid Monophysite or Lakhmid Dyophysite 
Christianity exercised their religion mostly in Aramaic, not Hebrew. 152 

The spread of monotheism in Late Antiquity was basically the 
popularization of a previous elitist attitude—philosophy and the edu¬ 
cated people had been more or less monotheistic from the fifth century 
bce onwards. In its various Christian forms, monotheism served, 
however, also as an expression of political loyalty. Judaism or some 
form of “non-standard” Christianity then was the religion of choice 


150 Meyer, Gehalt, 2-4; Jones, Early Arabic Poetry, lOf. 

151 Luxenberg, Syro-aramaische Lesart; cf. also above, n. 131. 

152 Though there are some Hebrew inscriptions from the Arabian peninsula left, 
however, they were by Jews who migrated to Arabia, not by converts. Converts, like 
Dhu Nuwas, continued to write their inherited scripts and languages. 
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for those who did not want to take sides between Iran and Byzantium. 153 
A basic acceptance of Christianity as a cultural given could well go 
with disgust for the main feuding Christian parties, much like 
Voltaire’s ingenu who equally abhors Roman intolerance and Calvinist 
fanaticism, and might be tempted to turn away from both (what his 
author finally did not do). 

3.5. The Language of the Quran 

The linguistic stratification of Arabic, from the Old Arabic of the 
Nabateans through to the Early Standard Arabic of the fourth through 
sixth centuries, is characterized by triglossia rather than diglossia. 
Opposed to the local, tribal, or regional dialect were two supra- 
regional languages, not one: the Early Standard Arabic of the mer¬ 
chants, and the Early Classical Arabic of the poets and divines. 

This trilingual situation—or quadrilingual, if Aramaic is included— 
requires a reassessment of the language of the Qur’an. The heated 
debate between Vollers, Noldeke, Kahle, Fuck, and Spitaler 154 as to 
whether the consonantal text of the Qur’an reflects a local Meccan 
dialect or seventh-century Standard Arabic leads to a dead end. The 
orthography of the Qur’an firmly places its language in the context 
of ESA which, however, was not yet an all-Arabian standard. The 
Prophet wanted to create an Arabic holy scripture, so he had to take 
recourse to the only written form of Arabic that existed in his time. 
At the same time, he produced a religious text, so it was necessary to 
recite the written in a manner as close to Poetic Old Arabic as pos¬ 
sible, necessitating occasional claims that the Prophet was neverthe¬ 
less no poet ( shair ), i. e., inspired pagan. Kahle’s “Ketiv-Qre-theory” 
comes closest to what must have happened; the dimorphism, though, 
is inherent in the text, not produced by its tradition. When all Arabs 
became Muslims, Qur’anic Arabic replaced Aramaic as the “language 
of religion” generally and as the “language of prestige” among those 


153 Like the “Islam” of the Circassians, who left their native Caucasus for the Otto¬ 
man empire in the second half of the nineteenth century, and learned on arrival that 
they were supposed to neither eat pork nor drink wine, and the Judaism of the Falashas 
in Ethiopia (to a degree of 100% extracted from the Ethiopian Christian Bible), Arab 
conversion to Judaism in the sixth century might have been more of a political than 
religious act, and rather a form of sub- or para-Christianity than an expression of 
sincere love of the Torah. 

154 Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache; Noldeke, “Sprache des Korans”; 
Kahle, Cairo Geniza, 142-149; Spitaler, review of Flick, Arabiya. 
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converts whose previous religion and/or political allegiance had 
placed Aramaic in such a role. The language situation in Arabia was 
now as shown by fig. 18: 
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Fig. 18. Languages in Arabia, seventh century ce. 


3.6. Early Standard Arabic and “Classical” Arabic 

Early Standard Arabic became Standard Arabic not so much by the 
creation of the Qur’an than by its canonization, reception, and recita¬ 
tion. The final triumph of Standard Arabic, and the watershed between 
its pre-history and its history, was its introduction as administrative 
language of the empire by the Umayyads in 694-696 ce. 

“Classical” Arabic, on the other hand, is an ideological construct 
like each and every other linguistic environment polluted by the con¬ 
cept of something “classical” (i.e., diachronically normative). This 
construct was created by the Arab philologists from the eighth century 
ce onwards when they started to study Poetic Old Arabic in order to 
distinguish “right” from “wrong” in the use of Arabic, and the inter¬ 
pretation of the Qur’an. The unity and purity of its language seemed 
to them, and not only to them, a guarantee of the purity and unity 
of the umma. That the standard of Arabiyya did not lay in store for 
the Prophet ready to use (in heaven or on earth), but was a result of 
the Qur’an’s creation and reception, was as imperceptible to them as 
it seems to be to a large number of western Arabists. 155 


155 Especially those unaware of the 1200 years of documented Arab language his¬ 
tory prior to 500 ce; cf„ e.g., W. Fischer, Grundriss I, 38f„ 87-89, and for the critical 
position already Jacob, Beduinenleben, xxx: “Auf den Schultern der alt-morgenlan- 
dischen steht die neu-abendlandische Wissenschaft. Sie hat von ihrer Vorgangerin 
ein reiches Material von Nachschlagebiichern ererbt, die ihr aber nur dann gute Dien- 
ste leisten konnen, wenn sie sich selbst so hoch iiber den Standpunkt des arabischen 
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LITERACY IN PRE-ISLAMIC ARABIA: AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE* 


Peter Stein 


Introduction 

When an extensive literary work, and especially a holy scripture like 
the Quran, is committed to writing, this appears to presuppose the 
existence of established writing practices and a minimum of literacy 
among the community addressed by that scripture. The holy scrip¬ 
tures of Judaism and Christianity, for example, emerged in the cultural 
centers of Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean, that is, in an area 
and at a time where the use of writing had been a familiar element 
of everyday life for centuries. By contrast, the region in which the 
Qur'an came into being—namely, western Arabia—does not seem to 
have been characterized by extensive literary production. But even 
though archeological evidence for this region, and especially for the 
sixth century, is sparse, there are indicators of a limited spread of 
literacy even in this area. 

There can be no doubt that the Qur’an was put into writing under 
the influence of the Christian (i.e., Syriac, and probably also Ethiopian) 
and Jewish literary traditions. The Christians and Jews who were pres¬ 
ent in the urban centers of the Arabian Peninsula must have brought 
their holy scriptures with them into the region, and liturgical practices 
in these communities must have involved some use of written docu¬ 
ments. A minimum of scribal production in Aramaic (or even Hebrew) 
among these communities can thus safely be assumed, even though 
this supposition still awaits archeological confirmation. Yet since lit¬ 
erary production of this kind was imported from Syria-Palestine and 
did not have a properly Arabian origin, it will not be pursued any 
further within the scope of this contribution. * 1 Rather, the present 


* This paper is an abbreviated version of a more extensive paper published in 
German (Stein, “Stein vs. Holz”).—I am very indebted to Michael C. A. Macdonald 
(Oxford) for having read a draft of the manuscript. 

1 These communities were dependent on the literary culture of the Hellenistic 
world, which is largely different from the genuinely Arabian one, and in particular 
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article will focus on the question of a genuinely Arabian culture of 
writing, that is, one developed within the Arabian Peninsula itself 
and existing prior to, or contemporary with, those writing traditions 
imported from outside. It should be noted that “Arabian” in this 
context is used as a purely geographical term rather than an ethnic 
or linguistic one, comprising all the cultures of the Peninsula (except 
for the regions in the far north and northwest, which were subject to 
strong Hellenistic influences). * 2 Bearing in mind the explicit self-clas- 
sification of the Qur’an as “Arabic,” I will therefore ask to what extent 
the inhabitants of pre-Islamic Arabia were able to express and receive 
their mother tongues by means of script. 

For this purpose, the available material sources documenting the 
use of writing will be surveyed and classified with respect to their 
distribution and their importance within public and private social 
life. Subsequently, the question of literacy in the particular societies 
will be discussed. This procedure fits nicely under three questions: 1. 
Which materials were written upon? 2. What was written? 3. Who 
did the writing? Due to the fact that the archeological exploration of 
the Arabian Peninsula is as yet rather scanty, the following analysis 
will naturally be restricted to conclusions that will have to be critically 
reviewed once new sources become available. Nevertheless, an exhaus¬ 
tive examination of the epigraphic material presently known promises 
to yield important insights for the study of the genesis of the 
Qur’an. 3 

The following statements will concentrate exclusively on firsthand 
epigraphic material, while later Islamic accounts of the topic will be 
referred to only if they overlap with the epigraphic evidence (for a 
discussion of the Islamic sources in connection with the Qur’an, see 
Gregor Schoeler’s contribution to this volume). Due to my concentra- 


from the South Arabian one (as will be demonstrated further below). Yet even for the 
Mediterranean world, the degrees of literacy maintained by different scholars differ 
widely (cf„ e.g., Blanck, Buch, 29, against Harris, Literacy, 140-141, 306-322). 

2 As the examples of the Nabateans and the Amir (in Qaryat al-Faw, Najran and 
the Yemenite Jawf) show, members of ethnically “Arab” tribes could assimilate to a 
neighboring sedentary culture and take over its way of life, including the use of writ¬ 
ing. While the Nabatean script was borrowed from older non-Arabic (i.e., Aramaic) 
traditions, the script used by the Amir was a genuinely South Arabian development. 

3 The only recent attempt at providing an overview synthesizing both pre-Islamic 
epigraphy and traditional “Arabic studies” (etudes arabes ) was undertaken by Robin, 
“Inscriptions.” However, his focus is mainly on linguistics and research history, while 
the material aspects of writing are only marginally touched upon. 
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tion on epigraphic sources, South Arabia, which is comparatively well 
documented, will receive far more attention than other parts of the 
Arabian Peninsula. Yet this imbalance may not be purely accidental, 
since South Arabia gave birth to a highly developed culture unparal¬ 
leled in the rest of the peninsula already in pre-Islamic times. From 
the situation prevailing in South Arabia, extrapolations concerning 
other, and less extensively documented, regions can then be made, 
provided of course that a comparable level of social and economic 
organization can be assumed. Chronologically, the following inquiry 
will cover the period stretching from the eighth century bce until the 
mid-sixth century ce. 


Which Materials were Written Upon? 

First of all, let us turn to the material basis of writing in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, i.e., the available writing materials. The considerable progress 
made in the field of South Arabian epigraphy during the last decades 
makes it possible to sketch a fairly detailed picture of the materials 
used for writing down various kinds of texts. The order in which these 
materials will now be treated is based on their respective importance, 
as reflected in the number of preserved inscriptions. Let it be noted 
right away that the following account, based as it is on epigraphic 
evidence, coincides only partially with the information given by later, 
and mostly Islamic, sources. 4 In fact, this should come as no surprise, 
since the fact that a given writing material is mentioned in a later 
source does not necessarily mean that it had actually been in wide¬ 
spread use. 

The writing material most extensively used in the Arabian Peninsula, 
at least according to the present state of research, were rocks and 
stones. 5 The graffiti sc attered over the entire peninsula count several 
ten thousands. 6 It must be admitted that due to their firmness and 


4 For the latter, cf. the overview by Grohmann, Palaographie, and Maraqten, 
“Writing Materials.” 

5 However, it is significant in this context that ca. 7,000 of the presently known 
Ancient South Arabian minuscule inscriptions on wood (see below) stem from only 
one place in Yemen. If we extrapolate on this basis with respect to all important cities 
of South Arabia alone, their number would by far exceed that of the monumental 
inscriptions. 

6 Cf. n. 44. By contrast, inscriptions carved on hewn stones or other artificial 
objects number only a few thousands. 
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immobility, more inscriptions on stone and rock may have survived 
than those executed in other materials, which renders any immediate 
quantitative comparison impossible. On the other hand, as will be 
shown further below (cf. n. 45 below), the background of those numer¬ 
ous and widely scattered rock graffiti is probably different from that 
of all other kinds of inscription. That is, rock as a writing material 
does not enter into competition with other materials, because it is 
restricted to a very specific kind of literacy, namely, writings by shep¬ 
herds passing by (and also by campaigning generals). Even though 
rock, because of its nearly unlimited size, can be considered the most 
representative writing surface, it cannot be moved and is thus not 
everywhere available. Inscriptions of public relevance, like royal 
decrees, are thus only rarely executed in rock but rather on hewn 
blocks of stone, which can be erected wherever needed, for example, 
in the center of a town. Hence, the distribution of stone and rock as 
writing materials mainly depends on the distribution of representative 
rock surfaces in the immediate surroundings of a sanctuary or settle¬ 
ment: while in the rocky region of the Radmanite area, for example, 
even building or votive texts are written on rock (e.g., in Qaniya and 
the Jabal al-Mi‘sal), in oasis settlements like Marib or the Jawf settle¬ 
ments, we find merely inscriptions on stone blocks. With respect to 
ancient South Arabia, then, stone and rock occupy an analogous rep¬ 
resentative status, yet are exchangeable only to a limited degree. 

Outside South Arabia, inscriptions on rock or (more rarely) hewn 
stone are distributed more unevenly. 7 While the short inscriptions 
traditionally called Safaitic and Thamudic are spread over almost the 
entire north and west of the peninsula, more elaborated inscriptions 
concentrate on merely two centers of settlement along the interna¬ 
tional trade routes: the numerous Dedanic (or Lihyanic) and Minaic 
inscriptions from the oasis of al-'Ula in the north-west, and the homo¬ 
geneous group of the Hasaitic tomb inscriptions from the north¬ 
eastern coast. Since the Aramaic and Nabatean inscriptions from 
Tayma and Madain Salih, respectively, must be considered part of 
the Aramaic cultural area, they are not dealt with in this paper. In 


7 On the following, cf. Macdonald, “Reflections,” with some new suggestions con¬ 
cerning the terminological definition of single languages and dialects. For the most 
recent editions of some of these corpora, see Sima, Lihyanischen Inschriften, and Sima, 
“Hasaitischen Inschriften”; for pre-Nabatean Aramaic texts, see Schwiderski (ed.), 
Inschriften. 
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addition, there are a small number of isolated inscriptions in Old 
Arabic from different places of the peninsula. 8 

The second most important writing material is wood (cf., however, 
n. 5). Thousands of inscribed palm-leaf stalks and other wooden sticks 
from South Arabia have come to light during the last decades. 9 These 
sticks, which on average are 10 to 15 cm long and only occasionally 
measure up to half a meter, were scratched with a pointed style. 
During the course of centuries, this practice supported the develop¬ 
ment of a specialized minuscule script used almost exclusively for 
inscribing sticks, whereas contemporary inscriptions on stone or 
metal were executed in a different monumental script which had 
evolved separately. In South Arabia, such wooden sticks clearly con¬ 
stituted the most practical writing material, since they could be used 
for transferring as well as storing information, while the requisite raw 
material is renewable, cheap, and readily available, provided there 
exists a minimum of agricultural activity. Against this background, 
other wooden surfaces like tablets, which require more elaborate pro¬ 
cessing, play only a marginal role. 10 Sticks made from palm-leaf stalks 
can be identified with what the Arabic-Islamic tradition refers to as 
'asib (plural ‘ usub ), n on which parts of the Qur’an were supposedly 
recorded. Even though Arabic literature mentions other kinds of 
wood, these have not yet been botanically identified with specific 
kinds of sticks. 

The third rank in the list of writing materials is occupied by pieces 
of terracotta and pottery, which generally contain short inscriptions, 
often no more than a single word. In this context, however, a some¬ 
what narrow definition of the term “writing material” must be adopted: 
objects of daily use like jars which are marked with names, indications 
of their content and the like do not count as writing media, since 
they were not produced or prepared primarily in order to be written 
upon. Nevertheless, even though the majority of inscribed containers 
do not therefore enter into the present discussion, there still remains 


8 The Old Arabic texts which have so far been discovered are listed in Macdonald, 
“Reflections,” 61; cf. also Robin, “Inscriptions,” 545-550, and Macdonald, “Old Ara¬ 
bic.” 

9 The most comprehensive publication on the subject is Ryckmans et al„ Textes 
du Yemen. A supplementary bibliography is given in Stein, “Minuscule Inscriptions,” 
183, with n. 9. 

10 There is only a handful of inscribed boards and tablets, mostly in the shape of 
“eye stela,” which resemble monumental inscriptions on stone. 

11 Cf. the references given by Maraqten, “Writing Materials,” 292-293. 
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a considerable amount of ostraca used as writing surfaces. In contrast 
with the widespread use of ostraca in the Mediterranean, however, 
their use in South Arabia seems to have been limited to one specific 
field, namely, the identification of persons buried in large tomb houses 
like the A warn cemetery in Marib. 12 More elaborate texts on terracotta 
objects are almost entirely absent. 13 

The next material in terms of archeological attestation is metal, 
which is almost exclusively bronze. In some sanctuaries (e.g., the 
temple of Almaqah in the city of Amran), inscriptions executed in 
bronze tablets are found instead of the stone inscriptions which were 
common elsewhere. Other metals like silver and gold, by contrast, 
play almost no role. 14 Given the high costs of metal objects as com¬ 
pared with other materials, this perhaps comes as no surprise. Besides 
these sanctuary inscriptions, the vast majority of inscribed objects of 
metal do not qualify as writing media in the sense defined above. 

Other materials which could be used for writing—namely, papyrus, 
leather, and parchment, all of which were widespread throughout the 
Mediterranean, and also linen, cotton, silk, and animal bone—have 
not been documented archeologically, apart from very few excep¬ 
tions. 15 That these materials were at least in limited use seems probable 
given the later Arabic-Islamic sources. 16 According to them, parts of 
the Qur’an were first written down on a variety of disparate materials, 
among them leather ( adlm ), parchment ( raqq ), papyrus ( qirtds ), as 
well as the shoulder bones and ribs of camels (aktaf and adla). In 
addition, mention is made of splinters of limestone, called likhaf, 
which may parallel the ostraca found in other regions of Arabia. 
Together with the above-mentioned palm-leaf stalks (‘ usub ) and 
bones, these splinters can be characterized as the most easily acces- 


12 Cf. the overview by Gerlach, “Friedhof,” 57. Obviously, to every corpse an ostra- 
con bearing his name was allotted. 

13 Two exceptions to this, which consist in tomb inscriptions from the Gulf region 
(ash-Shariqa), are presented by Robin, “Documents,” 80-81. Some few votive inscrip¬ 
tions on pottery vessels belong to the category of objects of daily use not specifically 
produced for writing. They are similar in kind to the more numerous votive texts on 
metal vessels. 

14 There is merely half a dozen amulets made of gold, silver and bronze (cf. recently 
Nebes, “Goldanhanger”). 

15 Some camel bones painted with Ancient South Arabian characters have been 
found at Qaryat al-Faw, cf. Ansary, Qaryat al-Fau, 99, figs. 3-4. 

16 See Grohmann, Palaographie, 66-117; Maraqten, “Writing Materials,” 288-300 
and 305-310; with respect to the Quran, see GdQ, vol. 2,13, and Schoeler, “Schrei- 
ben,” 21-22 and 24. 
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sible among the genuinely “Arabic” writing materials. By contrast, 
leather and parchment require an extended production process, while 
papyrus had to be imported entirely. In all likelihood, materials such 
as these were brought to the area only in the course of the establish¬ 
ment of Jewish and Christian communities. 

Finally, the exact meaning of the terms “tablets” ( alwah ) and 
“leaves” ( suhuf ), which are also referred to in the context of the writ¬ 
ing down of the Qur’an, is difficult to determine. As we have seen 
(cf. n. 10 above), wooden tablets were not used as writing materials 
for daily use. It is also questionable whether the natural environment 
of the Arabian Peninsula would have made an extended production 
of wooden objects larger than simple sticks possible. Since all the 
other materials enumerated in connection with the Qur’an were either 
imported, produced specifically in order to be inscribed, or simply 
picked up from the ground, the alwah were probably wooden tablets 
prepared for writing purposes which, like papyrus and parchment, 
originated from the Mediterranean. An identification of the alwah 
with the bronze tablets known from South Arabia seems far less plau¬ 
sible: this hard and expensive material is simply not suited to being 
inscribed spontaneously with matters of daily relevance. 17 

The term sahlfa (plural suhuf), the basic Arabic meaning of which 
is “smooth surface suitable for writing upon” and which is commonly 
translated as “leaf, page (of a book),” has a graphical, and probably 
also morphological, equivalent in Ancient South Arabian shft. ls Since 
the root SHF occurs in Ancient South Arabian much earlier than a 
possible Ethiopian influence in the region can be assumed, 19 a bor¬ 
rowing of shft from Ethiopic can be ruled out, which possibly holds 
true for the Arabic sahlfa as well. 20 Ancient South Arabian shft means 
primarily “written account, document,” 21 without being restricted to 


17 Though it may be possible that the heavenly tablet ( lawti ) mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Q 85:22) was thought of in terms of these representative metal tablets hung 
in South Arabian temples, which may have been known also to visitors from other 
regions of the peninsula. 

18 Cf. al-Selwi, Jemenitische Worter, 128. 

19 This is demonstrated, for instance, by the fragmentary boustrophedon inscrip¬ 
tion YM 546/2 ( dtsbft[n 7, “this (present) document”) from the Yemenite Jawf, which 
belongs to the oldest known monumental inscriptions in South Arabia (Wissmann, 
Geschiche , 69f.). 

20 In contrast to this, the Arabic term musfraf (“book”) is derived from Ethiopic 
mashaf (“written document, book”) (cf. Leslau, Dictionary , 552; Burton, “Mushaf’). 

21 Cf. Beeston et al„ Sabaic Dictionary, 142; Ricks, Lexicon, 135. 
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a certain type of writing material. This is evident especially from 
inscriptions in which dt shftn, “this document,” explicitly denotes the 
respective text, carved in stone or rock. 22 Yet the term cannot simply 
be synonymous with sfr, “written account,” 23 as is suggested by con¬ 
structions like ‘sfr dt shftn, “the written (lines) of this document” (J 
2361/14) or hg dt shftn w-sftr-s “according to this document and its 
written (lines)” (R 3688/10; both Qatabanic), and by the genre of the 
respective documents, which are of a legal character. Thus, the seman¬ 
tic horizon of shft is best located in the vicinity of “written document 
of legal relevance,” and the respective verb shf hence denotes the 
writing of such a document. This fits well with the information that 
the suhuf of pre-Islamic and early Islamic times, albeit not sealed, 
were of a legal character and could be hung in representative public 
places. 24 The specific meaning of the Classical Arabic term should 
therefore be considered a later derivation. 25 

With regard to the writing techniques employed, the writing was 
generally carved on the surface of the respective medium, i.e., it was 
chiseled in rock and stone, or scratched in wood or terracotta. The 
only exceptions are the above-mentioned bronze inscriptions, which, 
as a rule, were cast in models made by lost-wax technique, thus pro¬ 
ducing an inscription in relief. As already mentioned, two different 
types of script were in use in ancient South Arabia: a monumental 
script (in Arabic, musnad), 26 which in principle can be used for all 
writing materials, and a minuscule script ( zabiir ), 27 limited to writing 
on wooden sticks and palm-leaf stalks. 28 The former is characterized 


22 E.g., M 316/1 and YM 546/2 (fragments of stone blocks), J 2361/14 and 
R 3688/10 (rock surface). 

23 Cf., for example, the rock inscriptions J 539/1, Naqil-Kuhl l/3=Gr 157/3, Ry 
506/2, and the minuscule inscription on a palm-leaf stalk YM 11749/1 (all Sabaic), in 
which dn sjrn (“this document”) refers to the respective text; examples from the 
Qatabanian area are J 2361/7, R 3688/11.14, and R 3689/8. - By the way, also the 
Ancient South Arabian verb yfr (“write”) was eventually transferred to Arabic as a 
loan word (satara, vgl. al-Selwi, Jemenitische Worter, 109-110.). 

24 Cf. Ghedira, “Sahifa.” 

25 Thus already GdQ , vol. 2, 24, n. 4, and recently Maraqten, “Writing Materials,” 
309. 

26 For terminology, cf. al-Selwi, Jemenitische Worter , 114; Beeston, “Musnad,” 
704-705. 

27 Cf. Muller, “Zabur”; Maraqten, “Writing Materials,” 301-306. The Arabic term 
is, like the root ZBR in general, of South Arabian origin (cf. already al-Selwi, Jeme¬ 
nitische Worter, 103). 

28 The few examples of minuscule characters on stone or bronze objects are hardly 
of any importance. The relevant evidence is given in Ryckmans, “Ecriture minuscule,” 
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by a high degree of symmetry, based on simple geometrical forms, 
while the latter has during the course of centuries developed from its 
original monumental style to a completely independent cursive script 
(cf. fig. I). 29 

Writing with ink has not yet been attested archeologically, and the 
use of paint, too, has been documented in only a few instances. 30 Both 
techniques thus do not even come close to rivaling the ubiquity of 
engraved writing. According to the Arabic-Islamic sources, however, 
paint- and ink-based writing was practiced in western Arabia in the 
sixth century ce. These techniques are of course required for materials 
such as leather, parchment, and papyrus, which were reportedly used 
for writing down the Qur’an. In any case, the early Islamic tradition 
takes the use of the reed pen ( qalam) dipped in ink for granted. 31 It 
is perhaps not surprising that for the Qur’an, a writing technique 
modeled on the holy scriptures of Christians and Jews was used; it 
does not necessarily mean that other techniques, like the scratching 
of wooden sticks, were unknown in those areas. As will be shown 
further below, however, there are reasons to assume that the inhabit¬ 
ants of western Arabia did not develop a writing culture of their own 
but rather, if they did write at all, should have adopted the established 
systems of their neighbors. 


What was Written? The Content of the Epigraphic Sources 

After having examined the materials that were written on, I will now 
turn to the content of the surviving firsthand documents. In order to 
be able to determine whether there existed “literary” writings in the 
narrow sense of the term, I will distinguish between writing linked 


188ff.; cf. also Ryckmans, “Petioles,” 257, with nn. 8 and 9, and Ryckmans, “Origin 
and Evolution,” 235, n. 14. 

29 The palaeographical sequence of the minuscule script has been established by 
Ryckmans (cf. most recently “Origin and Evolution”). 

30 Some examples of painted rock inscriptions are shown by Jamme, Miscellanies, 
82-83 (J 2477-2481, personal names), Pirenne, “Les temoins ecrits,” 23ff, with pi. 13, 
15-21, and al-Shalri, “Epigraphic Discoveries,” 179, with pi. Ib-IIa and IVb. Inscrip¬ 
tions on building walls have been uncovered in Qaryat al-Faw (mostly proper names 
in combination with wall paintings on plaster, cf. Ansary, Qaryat al-Fau, 130-133, 
and 136-137.). For samples of painted pottery, see the specimina published by Sedov, 
“Denkmaler,” 94-95, fig. 38d and 39d), and some of the ostraca mentioned in n. 12 
above. 

31 Cf. Grohmann, Palaographie, 117-123. 
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to the needs of ordinary life, on the one hand, and writing that does 
not arise from everyday concerns, on the other. In this connection, 
the question of which kind of material was used for which genre of 
texts is of some importance, since there are clear correlations between 
certain sorts of texts and certain media. From this, one can draw a 
number of conclusions concerning the possibility that there may have 
existed hitherto unknown literary genres. 

Documents Connected with Everyday Life 

The by far most extensive genre of everyday writings consists in docu¬ 
ments concerning legal and economic matters. Above all there are 
numerous orders, cover letters, and delivery invoices, which make 
up the bulk of correspondence by letter, and which are recorded on 
wooden sticks and palm-leaf stalks. Letters containing exclusively 
private information, by contrast, are very rare and for the most part 
also concern matters of everyday relevance, for example, health prob¬ 
lems of relatives. Confidential or even intimate correspondence has 
not yet been attested, something which is perhaps hardly surprising 
given the very open and public nature of the ancient South Arabian 
postal system (see n. 54 below). 

Deeds of legal and economic affairs were also written mainly on 
wooden sticks; if they were of public relevance, they were additionally 
carved on a representative block of stone. While these latter served 
the aim of publication, the handy wooden sticks themselves, which 
bore the signatures of the parties involved or of witnesses, were kept 
in an archive. If any doubt was cast on the stone version of the docu¬ 
ment, its wooden original could be consulted for confirmation. 32 

Lists of personal or family names recorded on wooden sticks prob¬ 
ably also fulfilled an economic function, since they frequently include 
numerals and units of measurement. Finally, isolated personal names 
on funerary monuments, building walls, or ostraca, must be assigned 
to a similar context, provided that they serve to identify the legal 
affiliation of the inscribed object. 


32 Cf. the so-called Offentlichkeitsklausel in Sabaic: '-hn-n 'kr l-yyfn, “whenever 
there is an objection, it (sc. the original document) ought to be produced.” See Stein, 
“Inscribed Wooden Sticks,” 269-272. 
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A group of legal texts hitherto exclusively found on stone or rock 33 
consists in decrees and prohibitions, issued mainly by the ruler, by a 
deity, or by some other high-ranking official of the community. Since 
these documents were relevant for a wider section of the public, they 
were generally set up at a prominent place immediately near the object 
they dealt with (e.g., a sanctuary or a piece of property). 

Also inscribed in stone are the numerous building inscriptions that 
document the construction not only of dwelling-houses and temples, 
but also of fortifications, tombs, and agricultural constructions like 
irrigation devices, cisterns, and wells. On the one hand, these texts 
exhibit a profoundly religious component, since all building activities 
are placed under the protection of the gods. On the other hand, they 
are also of legal relevance, since they were prominently placed on the 
building’s facade and thus document the builder’s claim of owner¬ 
ship. 

A special subgenre of legal texts, which is unique not only in terms 
of its content but also its writing medium, is constituted by confes¬ 
sional, or expiatory, inscriptions, which were normally cast in bronze 
tablets and were probably hung in temples. These texts contain public 
confessions of cultic offenses committed by certain individuals or 
groups, and also record the penances imposed on them. 34 

The remaining inscriptions of a religious character, above all the 
numerous votive inscriptions carved on stone, are to be counted as 
everyday documents as well. Even though commissioning a stone¬ 
mason to execute such an inscription must have constituted an excep¬ 
tional, if not unique, event in the life of the person ordering it, within 
a society characterized by a predominance of ritual this practice 
reflects essential needs of everyday life, such as the birth of a child, 
recovery from a disease, or safe and successful return from a military 
campaign. In fact, the production of votive inscriptions appears to 
have been almost “industrialized,” as can be inferred not only from 
the large amount of such texts but also from the use of stereotyped 
formulas, which are composed of exchangeable elements occurring 


33 There are, however, some indirect indicators of the existence of such documents 
in the form of wooden sticks as well (cf. R 3566/21, Qatabanic: w-lyfth dnfthn w-mhrtn 
b-dm ‘w 'bnm kn-m byhrg mlkn, “and this law and decree is to be written down on 
wood or stone according to the command of the king”). Perhaps such wooden ver¬ 
sions of royal decrees were kept in archives in the royal palaces that have not been 
discovered yet. 

34 For the background of this kind of texts, see Sima, “Parallelen.” 
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in more or less all of these inscriptions. 35 In view of such formulaic 
constraints, there is thus no room to speak of a “literary” composition 
of these texts. A votive inscription is to be considered an accessory 
to the votive object itself, such as a bronze statuette. 36 The value of 
the offering made is determined not by the literary value of the text, 
but by the material value of the votive object itself. 

In addition there are some—as yet still isolated—instances of reli¬ 
gious texts that can be considered “literary” in a more strict sense of 
the word, such as oracles, omens, and proverbs. These do not, how¬ 
ever, appear as representative monumental inscriptions, but in a 
rather modest form on the wooden sticks that were used for ordinary 
writing purposes. The content of these texts makes it likely that they 
were not recorded in order to preserve the society’s religious or cul¬ 
tural memory for future generations, but rather served practical func¬ 
tions within certain cultic ceremonies (e.g., oracular requests and 
replies, such as A 40-3 and Mon.script.sab. 85). 37 

As I have already pointed out, all of the above-mentioned texts are 
attested archeologically almost exclusively in South Arabia. 
Nevertheless, some of them also appear in the Arabic-Islamic litera¬ 
ture on pre-Islamic and early Islamic history. According to these 
accounts, at least in the urban centers of the Hijaz legal documents 
and contracts, decrees regulating social life, and even letters were 
recorded in writing as early as the sixth century ce . 38 Yet the marked 
difference of the writing culture of western Arabia from that of South 
Arabia is evident if one considers the almost complete lack of monu¬ 
mental inscriptions on rock or stone from the centuries immediately 
preceding Islam. 39 

An important, yet not easily answerable question that arises in this 
context is in which script business correspondence in pre-Islamic 


35 Cf. Stein, “Schreibfehfer,” 453-460.—Nevertheless, many texts do include pas¬ 
sages that contain background information other than these stereotyped formulas. 
These do not, however, exert any influence on the content and syntax of these votive 
formulas and are therefore of no relevance for a general evaluation of the genre. 

36 After the Early Sabaic period, in particular from the first century ce onwards, 
these votive inscriptions were usually recorded on a stone block serving as the statu¬ 
ette’s pedestal. In other cases (such as metal vessels), the inscription is carved on the 
object itself. Even when the writing medium and the votive object are identical, as it 
is the case for votive inscriptions on bronze tablets, the actual value of the gift was 
determined by the material of the writing medium rather than by the text itself. 

37 Cf. Stein, “Minuscule Inscriptions,” 187. 

38 Cf. Schoeler, “Schreiben,” 1-6. 

39 Cf. Robin, “Inscriptions,” 557-558. 
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Hijaz, if assumed to have existed at all, might have been written. If 
one goes by the few Old Arabic monumental inscriptions, the Arabic 
script came into use only about 500 ce, whereas before this people 
resorted to neighboring scripts like the Nabatean one in Syria- 
Palestine, and the Ancient South Arabian one in Qaryat al-Faw. 40 
Consequently, if there was any writing activity in western Arabia 
before the sixth century ce, it was probably followed either Nabatean 
or South Arabian writing practices. The former alternative is sup¬ 
ported by the fact that the Arabic script is generally believed to derive 
from the Nabatean one, while the second hypothesis derives its plau¬ 
sibility from the coincidence of some specifics of the particular writing 
materials (above all the ‘usub). 

Inscriptions without Direct Connections to Everyday Life 

All the text genres mentioned above have emerged from the needs 
of everyday communication. We will now turn to texts that did not 
arise from the economic or social requirements of ordinary life, but 
rather were composed without any specific communicative intention. 
First of all, there are numerous rock graffiti left by passing nomads 
all over the Arabian Peninsula. Their coarse style suffices to show that 
these texts are far from any kind of standardization, and thus can be 
considered original creations of their authors. But since these inscrip¬ 
tions hardly ever contain anything beyond their author’s name and 
ancestors, they are of rather limited literary expressiveness. 

Far more expressive are commemorative inscriptions, usually exe¬ 
cuted on rock surfaces as well, which were commissioned by persons 
of high social rank (and thus able to employ a professional scribe 41 ) 
on the occasion of some outstanding event. Most of these texts contain 
accounts of military campaigns, but also commemorate construction 
works and political activities, and sometimes even recount an entire 
curriculum vitae (e.g., ‘Abadan 1). In contrast with the stereotyped 
texts of ordinary building or votive inscriptions, which are character¬ 
ized by their use of standardized patterns, commemorative texts are 
freely composed due to the singular nature of the particular events 


40 Ibid., 545-550, and Macdonald, “Reflections,” 36-37 (cf. also the compilation 
of all the textual evidence ibid., 61). 

41 These scribes sometimes recorded their names next to the inscription proper, 
such as in 'Abadan 2: w-ktb dn m 2 s 3 ndn ‘Izd 3 grbyn bn ytidb, “And this inscription 
(sc. the huge commemorative text 'Abadan 1 immediately above) has written Ilza’ad 
the stonemason, the son of Yahdib.” 
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and, hence, the lack of models that could have been imitated. 
Inscriptions of this kind, even though they belong to the most exten¬ 
sive epigraphic texts, are extremely rare. Stylistic elements of these 
texts, however, also occur in the historical passages of votive inscrip¬ 
tions. 

There is one unique composition which stands out against all the 
above-mentioned kinds of texts and deserves to be classified as “lit¬ 
erature” in the strict sense of the word. This is the so-called Hymn 
of Qaniya, a poem of twenty-seven lines rhyming on -hk, which is 
addressed to the goddess Shams and dates from the end of the first 
century ce . 42 This text is also carved on a rock surface. It shows that 
the Ancient South Arabian script was capable of rendering not only 
prose but also rhymed poetry. The existence of a literary tradition, 
thus, is not so much a question of script but rather a question of 
writing materials: all of the extensive compositions just dealt with 
have been recorded on stone blocks or rock surfaces, which provide 
almost unlimited writing space, while the only format suitable for the 
transport and storage of literature were wooden sticks with a mark¬ 
edly limited surface. In principle it would of course have been possible 
to record an extensive literary composition on a series of sticks tied 
together, yet so far no evidence for this has been discovered. 

There are no indicators of the existence of a literature of an epic, 
mythological, or historical kind in pre-Islamic Arabia. Of course it 
cannot be conclusively ruled out that these kinds of texts might have 
been recorded on media not yet discovered, such as leather or palm 
leaves. However, the evidence presented above suggests that if such 
a literature existed, one might expect it to have been recorded at least 
occasionally on rock and stone surfaces, too, or to have been cited 
or alluded to in other inscriptions. The fact that this is not the case 
warrants the assumption that literature of this kind did not exist in 
written form, be it in South Arabia or elsewhere on the peninsula. In 
fact, this fits quite well with what the Islamic sources have to say 
about early Islamic teaching practices, which—just like the transmis- 


42 Cf. Robin, “Monuments,” 122-125; Beeston, “Antecedents,” 236ff.; Robin, 
“Inscriptions,” 516-521.—In the meantime, two other poems in Sabaic language and 
script have been identified: the rock inscription VL 24 = J 2353 from Wadi Shirjan, 
which is called “chant” ( s 3 mdt , cf. Robin, “Inscriptions,” 523, with n. 47) and is com¬ 
posed of verses rhyming on -r (a fact that has recently been discovered by Anne 
Multhoff), and a poem addressed to the God Almaqah, forming part of the dedicatory 
inscription ZI11. 
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sion of poetry—appear to have been based mainly on oral 
tradition. 43 


Who Did the Writing? The Question of Literacy in Pre-Islamic 
Arabia 

After having surveyed the material evidence remaining of pre-Islamic 
Arabian writing, I will now turn to the question of who actually wrote 
these documents. For even though the material presented above sug¬ 
gests a fairly widespread use of writing at least in some parts of the 
peninsula, this does not imply that a large number of people were 
able to read and write. Statistical evidence on the rate of literacy in 
pre-Islamic Arabia is of course unavailable, yet there are a number 
of hints which might help us to approach the issue. 

Of course, reliable information on the spread of reading and writ¬ 
ing among the inhabitants of pre-Islamic Arabia is to be expected 
above all from authentic firsthand sources. At first glance, the Arabian 
Peninsula virtually appears like a stronghold of literacy: Thousands 44 
of rock graffiti, scattered over large areas of the peninsula and written 
in numerous languages and dialects, testify to a centuries-old use of 
writing even outside the elite of rulers and priests. 45 However, in a 
just published study entitled “Literacy in an oral environment,” 
Michael C. A. Macdonald convincingly demonstrates that the wide¬ 
spread use of a certain script by a group of people as a pastime, i.e., 
without any economic or communicative purpose (in contrast with 
letters or legal documents), does not necessarily presuppose their 
ability, or even interest in drawing up complex economic documents 


43 Cf. Schoeler, Charakter , 53-58, and Schoeler, “Schreiben,” 7-16. According to 
Robin, “Inscriptions,” 559-560, the Bible—although it was the most important docu¬ 
ment of the Christians and Jews who penetrated southern Arabia in the mid-first 
millennium ce— was probably never translated into Sabaic. In contrast to this, the 
victory inscription of the Abessinian king Kaleb Ella Asbeha from Marib, RIE 195 
(Bernand et al„ Recueil des inscriptions, 284ff.), which is as early as ca. 525 ce (for an 
interpretation of this text, see Muller, “Bruchstucke”), contains numerous Ethiopic 
quotations from the Bible. 

44 The Safaitic inscriptions alone amount to more than 20,000, while the Thamudic 
ones number more than 11,000 (according to Macdonald, “Reflections,” 44-45). 

45 These short texts, which contain hardly more than personal names and the 
respective genealogies, repeatedly hint at the nomadic life of their authors. Neverthe¬ 
less, they do not contain a “message” proper, except for “I was here” (like the Arabic 
tribal mark, or wasm). 
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or letters. 46 On the contrary, a nomad who has left, say, a Safaitic 
inscription along his way through the Syrian desert in order to pass 
the time may not have been able to use this script to any practical 
purposes, since in the neighboring settlements, where such abilities 
might have been necessary, very different systems of script and lan¬ 
guage were used, namely Aramaic and Greek. Except for the markings 
discussed above, there was thus no reason for these nomads to write 
down their mother tongue, since they obviously did not engage in 
any advanced mercantile activities, at least judging by their inscrip¬ 
tions. Consequently, the authors of the Safaitic inscriptions are, so to 
speak, literate persons in the midst of a non-literate society (thus 
Macdonald, “Literacy”). The North Arabian epigraphic evidence 
therefore does not warrant the assumption of literacy in the sense 
that writing is used on a regular basis in order to perform a range of 
communicative tasks within commercial and social life. 

A similar picture can be sketched regarding South Arabia, which 
is all the more remarkable since we actually do possess authentic 
everyday documents in the form of letters and business documents 
inscribed on wooden sticks. Of course, in contrast with the nomadic 
north of the peninsula, we do have to assume here a basically literate 
society in which the use of writing was part of ordinary business 
activities, and even of private life. This does not, however, imply that 
the ability to read and write was common knowledge among the 
inhabitants of ancient South Arabia. Even though the numerous rock 
graffiti of this region, which mostly contain personal names, do seem 
to indicate a high degree of literacy, these graffiti display more or less 
accurate imitations of the monumental script, normally carved by 
professional stone masons, up to the latest period. 47 Documents rel¬ 
evant for everyday life, by contrast, were written in the minuscule 


46 I am indebted to the author for his kind permission to read and cite his ideas 
while the article was still in press. In what follows, his elaborate argument—which is 
based, among other things, on examples from both Europe and North Africa—can be 
rendered only in a very condensed manner. 

47 Whether the authors of those graffiti were actually able to read the ubiquitous 
monumental inscriptions remains a separate question. Basically, the representative 
character of a monumental inscription is not diminished by the fact that most passers- 
by are not able to read the text. There are numerous examples of monumental inscrip¬ 
tions inside and outside South Arabia that are placed, for instance, in rather elevated 
positions that make it impossible to read them from the ground. Hence, the purpose 
of such inscriptions does not consist in being legible to everybody but rather in the 
representative and public nature of its commanding position. 
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script, which during the course of centuries had evolved into a com¬ 
pletely cursive script of its own whose characters hardly show any 
similarities to the monumental script of the same time (cf. fig. I). 48 
Assuming widespread literacy in ancient South Arabia would thus 
presuppose that its inhabitants had mastered two separate writing 
systems, and consistently kept them apart. Apart from its lack of 
practical plausibility, this assumption is disproven by some of the 
details of content and structure exhibited by the minuscule 
inscriptions. 49 

A centralized manufacture of the latter is suggested, first of all, by 
some of their external characteristics, 50 namely, the standardized shap¬ 
ing of the writing surface with vertical borderlines and a symbol, 51 
(cf. fig. 2a and b), their generally precise style based on standardized 
shapes, 52 and, last but not least, the probable provenance of large 
amounts of these sticks from one and the same deposit. 53 Judging by 
the content of these inscriptions, it also seems likely that they were 
not written by private individuals but rather by professional scribes 
specially trained for this purpose. Letters in particular generally refer 
to their sender in the third rather than the first person and thus appear 
to have been dictated to scribes, and also read by them after having 
been delivered—a common practice among neighboring cultures. 54 


48 See also Ryckmans, “Petioles,” 32. All of the very few examples of minuscule 
characters not inscribed on wooden sticks (cf. the references given in n. 28) do not 
occur on rock! 

49 For the following, cf. in more detail Stein, Die altsudarabischen Minuskelin- 
schriften, 32-35. 

50 See already Ryckmans, “Petioles,” 32-33. 

51 The background of these symbols still remains unclear; the obviously limited 
repertoire of forms, however, and the fact that they occur both on letters (fig. 2a), and 
on legal documents (fig. 2b), suggests that they did not originate in a private con- 

52 Among the inscriptions known to date, there are only comparatively few cases 
of an extraordinarily crude ductus. 

53 The bulk (if not all) of the hitherto known minuscule inscriptions on wooden 
sticks from ancient South Arabia probably originates from one single spot near a 
sanctuary in the ancient city of Nashshan (nowadays as-Sawda) in the Yemenite Jawf 
(cf. J.-F. Breton in Ryckmans et al., Textes du Yemen, 3-4). Only a very small number 
of Hadramitic inscriptions, mostly not yet deciphered, came to light by regular exca¬ 
vations in the site of Raybun in Hadramaut (cf. Frantsouzoff, “Hadramitic docu¬ 
ments”). 

54 Although the Akkadian letters from Mesopotamia speak of the sender normally 
in first person, the so-called Messenger Formula— anaXqibi-ma umma Y-ma, “To X 
(= addressee) speak! Thus (says) Y (= sender): ...”—strongly hints at a comparable 
practice. Similar formulas also occur in the Syrian cultural region (cf., for example, 
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The comparatively rare instances where the sender of a letter identi¬ 
fies himself as its writer either through his signature (four letters of 
fifty that have so far been examined) 55 or through his use of the first 
person (three letters of fifty 56 ) accord well with this hypothesis, for 
professional scribes, too, might sometimes write letters of their own. 
In this case, the identity of sender and scribe calls for the use of the 
first person, in contrast with the large majority of letters written by 
the scribe in the name of other, perhaps illiterate, persons. The 
hypothesis that these scribes learned their skill within an organized 
training system is supported by a number of exercise texts, which 
reflect various stages of such a training curriculum. 57 

In view of the evidence presented above, there is no question of 
widespread literacy among the inhabitants of pre-Islamic Arabia. 
Basically, two levels of literacy must be distinguished. The first one, 
which indeed extends throughout the entire peninsula and even 
existed among nomads, consists in the ability to leave behind spon¬ 
taneous and brief rock graffiti, which serve the sole purpose of passing 
the time and fulfill no communicative function. These graffiti are 
found even in the remotest area and use a writing material that is 
abundantly at hand, namely, rock surfaces as they occur in their natu¬ 
ral environment. In contrast with this, the second level of literacy 
consists in a well-developed system of social and economic commu¬ 
nication that was limited to a number of urban centers, located above 
all in South Arabia. This latter form of literacy typically employs two 
different types of script: A monumental one used for representative 
purposes, which was written mainly on rock and stone, and an almost 
completely different minuscule script that was used for matters of 
everyday communication and written exclusively on handy wooden 
sticks. A society that employs this latter type of literacy for purposes 
of economic and social communication can indeed be called “literate.” 
However, “literature” in the strict sense of the term was apparently 
written in neither of these scripts but rather transmitted orally. 


Schwiderski, “Prasenz des Boten,” and Tropper, “Briefformular,” 64-65). Further¬ 
more, there are indications that the letter correspondence in ancient South Arabia 
was organized between public “offices,” which means that the addressee was not given 
his letter at home, but rather had it read to him by some official. 

55 For example, Mon. script, sab. 2:' brymr bn Ib'm 2 ‘m-n s 2 rhm d-qdhn . w- 6 

zbr s 2 rtim, “To Yamar, son of Labu’um, from S 2 arhum of (the family) Qadhan: [...] 
And S,arhum has written (this)” (cf. fig. 3). 

56 For the evidence, see Stein, Die altsiidarabischen Minuskelschriften. 

57 Cf. for details Stein, Die altsiidarabischen Minuskelschriften, 38-39. 
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To some extent, these conclusions may be extended to the urban 
centers of the neighboring Hijaz. This would correspond to the Arabic 
sources on the pre-Islamic and early Islamic periods. 58 As Noldeke 
has demonstrated, what later Islamic authors have to say about the 
Prophet in this regard is too tendentious and inconsistent to allow 
an unequivocal judgement to be made. 59 Nevertheless, Noldeke con¬ 
cedes that the Prophet (and several persons in his surroundings) may 
have possessed the rudimentary kind of literacy necessary to conduct 
commercial activities, while mastery of the more advanced skills nec¬ 
essary to read literary works, for example, can be ruled out. From the 
evidence presented above it is clear, however, that even if writing was 
used for commercial purposes, this does not necessarily mean that a 
large section of the population was able to read and write. Ancient 
South Arabian documents suggest rather otherwise, since even per¬ 
sons involved in business activities did not write by themselves but 
employed professional scribes. Against this background, the existence 
in Mecca and Medina of a number of people able to read and write, 
as is alleged by the Islamic tradition, seems quite plausible. These 
individuals may have been trained by members of the Jewish and 
Christian communities, or may even have been part of them. Yet a 
level of literacy beyond this can in all likelihood be ruled out. 


58 For the following, cf. Schoeler, “Schreiben,” 2f. with n. 8, and Robin, “Inscrip¬ 
tions,” 557-561 (includes further references). Robin adduces an additional argument 
for the largely oral character of the Prophet’s environment: the complete lack of con¬ 
temporary written documents from the region— whether in the form of original 
inscriptions or in the form of secondary hints at a literary tradition, such as transla¬ 
tions of the Bible into the local languages. 

59 GdQ, vol. 1,12-17. 
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Fig. 1. The development of the Ancient South Arabian monumental ( musnad , left) and minuscule (zabur, right) scripts from the Early 
Sabaic to the Late Sabaic periods, i. e., from the eighth century bce to the sixth century ce. 
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Fig. 2b. Example of a Sabaic legal document (Mon. script, sab. 55). 
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Fig. 3. Sabaic letter with signature of the sender (Mon. script, sab. 2) 
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ARABS AND ARABIC IN THE AGE OF THE PROPHET 


Jan Retso 


The linguistic conditions that prevailed in Arabia at the time of the 
revelation of the Qur’an are one of the most hotly debated issues 
among Arabists. The problem is important not only for the history 
of the Arabic language, but also for the understanding of the nature 
and original purpose of early Islamic preaching. It must be said from 
the very outset that there is no agreement among Arabists about the 
linguistic situation in pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabia. This also 
means that the linguistic status of the Qur’an itself is not univocally 
clear. 

First, some basic facts: The language of the Qur’an, the ‘Arabiyya, 
is a Semitic language with partly very archaic features. The phonology, 
syllable structure and morphology are generally seen as archaic and 
are, in many ways, close to Ugaritic and Akkadian, i.e., languages 
which were spoken in Syria and Mesopotamia in the second millen¬ 
nium bce. Akkadian was spoken even later in Mesopotamia, but then 
in a form which had lost many of its ancient characteristics; it died 
out in the middle of the first millennium bce at the latest. There has 
been a long debate among scholars about the time when the ’arabi 
language ceased to be spoken, a discussion that still continues. One 
school claims that it was transformed into the predecessors of the 
modern dialects in connection with the Islamic conquests in the sev¬ 
enth and eighth centuries ce. This is also the traditional view among 
medieval Muslim linguists. Another school maintains that the trans¬ 
formation had started before the rise of Islam, at least in the border 
regions of the Fertile Crescent, and that the conquests only speeded 
up this process. 1 At the moment, it does not appear possible to give 
a definitive answer, yet a new suggestion will be given below. 

It is however a fact that we have no clear traces of the ‘Arabiyya 
in contemporary documents from pre-Islamic Arabia. We do have a 
large amount of mostly epigraphic pre-Islamic inscriptions, which 


1 For a summary of the discussion see Versteegh, Arabic Language, 46-51, 102- 
113. 
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amount to tens of thousands. The earliest documents whose language 
can be determined originate perhaps around 800 bce, and this docu¬ 
mentation continues until the sixth century ce. Among these, the 
texts from South Arabia give the most complete linguistic informa¬ 
tion, but the short inscriptions from other parts of Arabia provide at 
least a sketchy picture of the structure of the languages that they 
employ as well. We thus have linguistic documents from a period 
encompassing one and a half millennia before the rise of Islam. This 
material shows beyond any doubt that the linguistic situation in 
Arabia was variegated, exactly as it is today. 2 There are no traces of 
an Arabic language common to most inhabitants of the Peninsula 
during this period, and we have no reason to assume that such a 
language existed. From the sixth century ce we have a large corpus 
of poetry, which was created by poets from different parts of the 
Arabian Peninsula, yet is characterized by a highly unified linguistic 
form, and which in an unknown way was transmitted into the Islamic 
period until it was finally codified from the second Islamic century 
onwards. But we have no immediate reason to assume that the lan¬ 
guage of this poetry, the ‘Arabiyya, was the commonly spoken lan¬ 
guage of Arabia. If this had been the case (and there are, admittedly, 
still scholars who think so 3 ), it would presuppose a very special lin¬ 
guistic situation to have prevailed in Arabia, a situation unique to 
this age and which later on disappeared. If the ‘Arabiyya was still 
spoken in the sixth and seventh centuries ce, it can only have been 
in parts of central and northern Arabia. It is much more likely that 
the ‘arabi poetry could be heard everywhere in Arabia during this 
period, just like today’s tribal poetry, the nabatl poetry, whereas the 
everyday vernacular in most parts of the peninsula was different. 

Several scholars would object to the claim that we have no real 
documentation of the ‘Arabiyya from pre-Islamic times by referring 
to the inscription from Namara in southern Syria, which is generally 
considered the earliest specimen of the ‘Arabiyya language. There are, 
however, several reasons to be somewhat skeptical about this. That 
text, dated to the year 328 ce, is difficult to read. It is written in an 
Aramaic script, i.e., an alphabet with twenty-two consonantal signs. 
The ‘Arabiyya contains twenty-nine consonants, which in many 
instances would make the inscription’s reading doubtful even if we 


2 See Macdonald, “Reflections.” 

3 See e. g. Versteegh, Arabic Language, 37, 93. 
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were able to read all words—which we are not, since it uses the 
Nabatean variant of the Aramaic script, in which many of the differ¬ 
ences between the original twenty-two letters are difficult or even 
impossible to discern. There is no scholarly consensus about the read¬ 
ing of many words and expressions in the Namara inscription, and 
we should be more cautious than is usually the case when we make 
judgments about its language and content. 4 

Something which has confused the discussion of the whole matter 
is the fact that the ‘Arabiyya of the Qur’an, too, is written in a variant 
of the Aramaic script that probably derives from Nabatean. 5 Apart 
from the defective rendering of the consonants, the writing of the 
holy text also uses an idiosyncratic orthography which in more than 
a few cases does not reflect the ‘Arabiyya but instead shows Aramaic 
features. A number of important elements of nominal morphology 
are thus not marked in this script. There is a salient discrepancy 
between the original orthography and the traditional oral reading of 
the holy text. Several decades after the first revelation, a system with 
diacritical signs was invented that aimed at mending the deficiencies 
of the Aramaic orthography and at reproducing the phonology and 
morphology of the ‘Arabiyya of the Qur’an in a more exact way. This 
implied the introduction of diacritical signs in order to distinguish 
consonants whose shape had become similar, and to mark specific 
Arabic consonants not found in Aramaic. Diacritical signs were also 
introduced for the vowels and certain suffixes of the ‘Arabiyya. This 
system, which probably was fully developed in the beginning of the 
eighth century, is still the norm when writing Arabic today. But we 
have no reason to assume that the Namara inscription should be read 
in the same way as the Qur’an. There are three centuries between the 
two texts, and if we did not have the ‘Arabiyya in Qur’anic orthog¬ 
raphy, no one would probably identify the language of the Namara 
inscription with the ‘Arabiyya. This also holds for a number of other 
pre-Islamic inscriptions, especially the so-called ‘En ‘Avdat inscrip¬ 
tion from the Negev. 6 Another matter altogether is the fact that the 


4 For a survey of the different interpretations of this inscription see Retso, Arabs, 
467-470. One of the suggested translations is given by Versteegh, Arabic Language, 
31. 

5 The basic study of the development of the Arabic script is Diem, “Untersuchun- 
gen.” For a summary of his views see Diem, “Rise.” Cf. also Gruendler, Develop- 

6 For this text see Versteegh, Arabic Language, 32-35. 
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languages ofthese inscriptions are quite close relatives ofthe ‘ Arabiyya— 
they are similar, but not identical. 

The fact is that the Quran uses an Aramaic orthography which is 
reminiscent of that of the Namara inscription, and which does not 
render all the details of the structure of the ‘Arabiyya. There is a dif¬ 
ference between writing and reading or, to approach the Quranic 
terminology, between the writing, al-kitab, and the recitation, 
al-quran. The relationship between both is a fundamental theme in 
several surahs from the Meccan period. In Q 42:17 it is said that the 
writing ( al-kitab) has been sent down ( anzala ) to the ancestors of the 
listeners. The recitation {al-quran), by contrast, has been “revealed” 
(i awha ) to the Prophet (Q 42:7). The listeners already possess al-kitab, 
and the Prophet is to assure them that he subordinates himself to 
its authority ( wa-qul amantu bi-ma anzala lldhu min kitabin, 
Q 42:15). 

Nothing of this is very transparent, and we should be cautious in 
assuming that we understand it right away. It is always important to 
keep in mind that those who want to arrive at an understanding of 
the Qur’an as a historical document should read it as if it were an 
epigraphic text from the early seventh century, and not through the 
lens of later Islamic interpretations. We should also keep in mind 
that terms like kitdb might have different meanings in different parts 
of the text. In the earliest parts, however, it seems clear that kitdb 
means “writing,” just as in the oldest ’arabi poetry, and not “book,” 
as is usually assumed. According to the passage discussed above, the 
writing is of divine origin, which also must be the meaning of the 
famous passage Q 96:4-5: “God [...] who taught him [=man] [the use 
of] the pen, taught him what he did not know.” God himself has 
taught mankind writing. The reading of what is written, that is, its 
recitation, is something else, but also of divine origin. It is very plau¬ 
sible that the mysterious letters introducing several surahs are exam¬ 
ples of this divine writing. See, for example, Q 12:1: “’LR. These are 
the aydt of the clear (? mubin) Writing {kitdb).” Here, ay at most likely 
means “letters” like the equivalent word in Aramaic and Hebrew, 
dtha/ot. 7 

In these passages (Q 42:17 and Q 12:1) and several others, we find 
the expression quran ‘arabi, “an ‘arabi recitation,” or lisdn ‘arabi. 


7 For a survey of the debate about these letters, see the articles in Paret (ed.), Der 
Koran, 311-385. 
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“an ‘arabi language.” In Q 42 the quran is a confirmation of the 
writing, or the quran and the writing come from the same source, 
viz., the Lord, ar-rabb , or God, Allah. The epithet ‘arabi occurs eleven 
times in the Meccan surahs. It always qualifies the quran, the recita¬ 
tion, or the lisdn, “the language” or perhaps “speech,” that is, the oral 
performance of the text in the ‘arabi language. The epithet ‘arabi is 
thus connected not with the written, but with the oral form of the 
text—the text as pronounced, not as written. 8 The use of the word 
Arabic as a designation for the language of the Qur’an, the poetry 
and the literature of the Islamic Middle Ages originates from these 
passages. 

It is important to emphasize that this does not automatically mean 
that the original text should be read as an Aramaic one, as has been 
claimed by Christoph Luxenberg. The addition to the consonantal 
text of signs indicating vowels does not imply that its Arabic pro¬ 
nunciation was invented. These signs were most likely introduced to 
codify an already existing Arabic reading tradition. Both the conso¬ 
nants and the vocalized version are undoubtedly Arabic, not Aramaic, 
and the readings suggested by Luxenberg do not constitute an 
improvement of the text. 

When formulated this way, several questions arise: What is the 
meaning of' arabi ? Why does the text have to state that its oral per¬ 
formance is ' arabi i? What does this teach us about the linguistic situa¬ 
tion in pre-Islamic Arabia? In the following, answers to these questions 
will be suggested. 

First, what is the meaning of ‘arabi, Arabic? The adjective is evi¬ 
dently derived from the word 'arab, Arabs. When looking for the 
meaning of this word, we should first check the contemporary or 
pre-Qur’anic occurrences, not the later Islamic ones, and absolutely 
not the modern usage. Unfortunately, there are few occurrences of 
the word in sources contemporary with the Qur’an itself, and the few 
that exist are not very informative. 9 But the word occurs quite fre¬ 
quently in sources from pre-Islamic antiquity. The first occurrence 
is in an Assyrian text from ca. 853 bce that is followed by more than 
3000 instances in Assyrian, Hebrew, Greek, Persian, Latin, Aramaic/ 
Syriac, and Ancient South Arabian texts reaching until shortly before 


8 See Retso, Arabs, 40-48. 

9 See Retso, Arabs, 96-102. For a full survey of the contemporary testimonies i 
iw Hoyland, Islam. 
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the appearance of the Prophet. 10 From these texts it is obvious what 
the word does not mean: it does not mean “nomad,” “desert-dweller,” 
or “Bedouin,” and definitely does not refer to the members of an Arab 
“nation” in the modern sense. This is so for a variety of reasons: all 
the ancient languages have other special terms for the first two con¬ 
cepts, the classical Bedouin culture did not arise in Arabia until well 
after the turn of the era, * 11 and the modern concept of nationhood 
probably did not exist before ca. 1750 ce. 

Instead of the Arabs having been an ethnic group in the ordinary 
sense of the word (whatever that might be), the texts seem to point 
in another direction. In them we read that the Arabs did not live in 
houses built of stone, that they did not drink wine, that they did not 
cultivate the soil, that the hair on their foreheads was shaven, that 
they only worshipped two gods, that they appeared as assistants to 
divine or semi-divine heroes, and—last but not least—that they had 
a special relationship to the camel. This picture emerges from at least 
three of the longer texts: from Herodotus’ History (fifth century bce), 
from Diodorus Siculus (ca. 50 bce), who reproduces an account by 
Hieronymus of Cardia written ca. 280 bce, and, somewhat surpris¬ 
ingly, from a section in Nonnus’ great epic Dionysiaca that was com¬ 
posed in the fifth century ce, yet borrows its description of the Arabs 
from a Greek work from ca. 400 bce . 12 The picture also fits a host of 
other testimonies in the pre-Islamic sources. The characteristics enu¬ 
merated above give the impression of ideological injunctions rather 
than expressions of a nomadic or Bedouin way of living. 13 The writer 
of these lines has suggested that the pre-Islamic Arabs originally were 
a religious-cultic institution rather than an ethnic group. 14 The exis¬ 
tence of such groups is not altogether unique. In the Bible we hear 
about the Rechabites, whose way of life bears some interesting simi¬ 
larities to that of the pre-Islamic Arabs as described in the texts 
referred to above. 15 The tendency in modern scholarship has been to 


10 A full analysis of all relevant passages in these sources is given in Retso, Arabs. 

11 See Bulliet, Camel, 7-110; Knauf, Midian, 9-15. 

12 Herodotus, History 1.131, 3.8 (Retso, Arabs, 247); Diodorus, Bibliotheca 18.5- 
19.100 (Retso, Arabs, 283-289); Nonnus, Dionysiaca 20.142-21.325, cf. also 40.294- 
299 (Retso, Arabs, 610-614). 

13 Retso, Arabs, 577-595. 

14 See the discussion and summaries in Retso, Arabs, 595-622. 

15 2 Kgs 10:15-17; Jer 35. 
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view the Rechabites as some kind of guild and not as a survival of 
Israel’s supposed “Bedouin” past. 16 

The picture of the Arabs as a community different from ordinary 
ethnic formations also occurs in the Arabo-Islamic sources dealing 
with early Islamic history. It turns out that the term stood for several 
different groups during the first Islamic century, and that its use was 
expansive: it was applied to more and more sections among the 
Islamic movement, until it came to encompass the entire group of 
Islamic warriors and finally, in the latter half of the Umayyad period, 
the Islamic community as a whole. 17 This expansion of the use of the 
term is also reflected in the non-Arabic sources from the early Islamic 
period. 18 

This picture is of course highly controversial, since it deviates from 
the common opinion of what the Arabs were and are. But it is easy 
to show that the common opinion is not based on a thorough analysis 
of the evidence, but instead merely tends to follow conventional con¬ 
cepts about the meaning of ethnic and similar terminology in ancient 
sources. If it were to turn out to be correct that the pre-Islamic Arabs 
originally were some kind of religious community, this would cer¬ 
tainly shed new light on the question of the language of the Qur’an. 
It has often been assumed that the arabi passages in the Qur’an func¬ 
tion as a kind of legitimization of the ‘Arabiyya as a language of 
revelation similar to Hebrew, Greek, and others, and thus endow it 
with a function it did not have before the appearance of Muhammad. 
However, support for this view from the holy text itself is meager. 
When the pertinent passages are read in their context, the use of this 
language for communicating revelations turns out to have quite a 
different function. 

As has been pointed out, several different languages were spoken 
in pre-Islamic Arabia. If we choose to call these languages Arabic, 
this is of course perfectly legitimate. However, one must at least stop 
to ask if this terminology is compatible with that of pre-Islamic 
Arabia, or if the terminology back then might perhaps have been 
different. In fact, there are several instances in the pre-Islamic sources 
that point to the existence of a language called Arabic. Yet we do not 
know for sure which language is meant by these passages, only that 


16 Frick, “Rechab.” 

17 Retso, Arabs, 24-81. 

18 Retso, Arabs, 96-102. 
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Arabic as the designation of a language was known in Arabia. Against 
this background it is interesting to observe that this language (or, 
perhaps, these languages) is/are mentioned primarily in a religious 
context. 19 This may be pure coincidence, but in the light of what the 
pre-Islamic Arabs seem to have been it may also be of crucial impor¬ 
tance. A few illustrations will be sufficient. In the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei, a text from the first century ce describing the coasts of the 
Red Sea and the Arabian Peninsula and the sea route to India, we 
hear about “holy men” on the island of Sarapis off the coast of Oman 
who use “the Arabic language.” 20 In Epiphanius’ Panarion, a work 
from the beginning of the fourth century ce that surveys different 
kinds of heresies, we read that in the ceremonies of a pagan feast in 
Elusa in the Negev the “Arabic dialect” was employed. 21 Here, we are 
confronted with a language that is used in a religious context and is 
apparently named after a religious community. Pure coincidence? Let 
us now turn to the Qur’an itself. The opening verses of Q 12 and of 
Q 41 run as follows: 

3 LR. These are the signs ( ayat ) of the clear Writing ( kitab ). We have 
sent it down as an ‘arabi recitation ( qur’an ‘arabi ) so that you will get 
insight (aqi). 

HM. A sending-down ( tanzil ) from the merciful, the compassionate. 
A writing whose signs (ayat) have been distinguished (fussilat ) as an 
arabi recitation ( quran ‘arabi) for people who know ( ya'lamun ). 

The meaning of the verb fussilat, which has been rendered as “dis¬ 
tinguished,” is not certain, and the syntactic coherence of the verses 
is much more obscure than most translations make it appear. In spite 
of this, the basic meaning is clear: the arabi recitation will give the 
listeners insight and knowledge, and confirm their insight. Elsewhere 
(Q 41:44) the text says: 

Say: “It [=the recitation, al-qur’dn] is guidance and a healing for those 
who have become believers (alladhina amanu); and those who do not 
believe, in their ears is deafness and it is blindness for them.” 

The impression is that the recitation’s revelation is directed to people 
who already possess a certain degree of insight and understanding. 
For them it is both a sign and a confirmation of what they already 


19 Retso, “Das Arabische.” 

20 Periplus maris Erythraei , par. 33 (= p. 167 of Casson’s edition). 

21 Epiphanius, Panarion 51.22.11. 
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have, as we have seen in the passage from Q 42 that was quoted above. 
This is even clearer in Q 26:192-199: 

Indeed, it is a sending-down ( tanzil ) of the Lord of the world. 

The faithful spirit has sent it down, 

Upon your heart that you may be a warner 
In a clear 'arabi language. 

Indeed, it is in the zubur of the ancients. 

Was it not a sign (dya) for them that the learned of the sons of Israel 
should know about it? 

If we had sent it down to some of the a'jamun 

And had he recited it to them they would not have believed in it. 

The “sending-down” ( tanzil ) is the revelation of the reading. The 
divine voice draws a parallel between the revelation addressed to the 
Prophet and the previous one addressed to the Israelites. The expres¬ 
sion zubur refers to some kind of ancient writings; it is now docu¬ 
mented from pre-Islamic Yemen as the designation of writing in a 
special cursive South Semitic script used for letters and economic 
documents. The learned among the Israelites are capable of identify¬ 
ing the origins of this new revelation when it is in ’arabi language. 
Thus, the Israelites have already received this revelation—in 'arabi 
language, as it seems. Those who do not know this language, the 
a’jamun, do not possess this ability, and do not understand that the 
current message has the same origin as the one given to the Israelites. 
There is no doubt that the word a'jamun (plural of ’ajam) refers to 
those who do not have a good command of the ‘Arabiyya and might 
not even understand it. This is very clearly stated in the earliest Arabic 
dictionary from the end of the eighth century, al-Khalil’s Kitab al-'ayn 
(s.v. 7M): 

‘Ajam is the opposite to ‘arab. An a’jami is not an 'arabi. The a'jam is 
someone who does not speak clearly . 22 

The meaning of all this seems to be that the revelation’s being in 
Arabic is a sign or even a proof that it is a divine authority who 
speaks, not a human one. All the 'arabi passages in the Qur’an seem 
to deal with the question of divine authority. The message is clear: 
the author of this text is ar-rabb, the Lord, or Allah, one of the ancient 
gods of Arabia, not Muhammad or some other human being. 


22 This saying is repeated in later Arabic medieval dictionaries (see Retso, “Das 
Arabische”). 
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A hint of the context within which the ’arabi language was used 
is found in Q 37:36: 

And they [the opponents of the Prophet] say: “Should we really aban¬ 
don our gods for a shair majnunV ’ 

Q 52:29-30 is also illuminating in this regard: 

So remind [them]; for you are, by the grace of your Lord, neither a 
kahin or a shair. 

Or they say: “He is a shair\ We shall wait for Fate to hit him!.” 

According to medieval Arabic lexicographers, historians and com¬ 
mentators, a kahin is a soothsayer. The two words shair and kahin 
obviously designate different kinds of soothsayers or diviners, that 
is, people who were in contact with the divine world. The shuara are 
characterized in the oft-quoted verses Q 26:224-226: 

And as to the shuara , the perverse follow them. 

Have you not seen that they err in every valley 
And that they say what they do not do? 

It is difficult to view these verses as a description of poets as it is 
usually done. Rendering shuara as “poets,” which is of course its 
usual meaning in later Arabic, is another example of how later con¬ 
cepts distort the original text and its meaning. The key to the word’s 
signification lies in the juxtaposition of kahin and shair. both words 
designate a group of people who transmit messages from the spiritual 
world. The opponents of the prophet must have had at least some 
kind of pretext to view him as belonging to these categories, even if 
Muhammad’s message was far more sophisticated both in form and 
content than those preserved from the kuhhdn. It does not seem too 
far-fetched to suggest that the immediate reason for this was 
Muhammad’s use of the ‘arabi language. We have already seen that 
there are testimonies that a language called Arabic was used in a 
religious and cultic context. This is also evident from the Qur’an itself. 
If it is admitted that the Arabs themselves, after whom the language 
was after all named, were a kind of religious community, it becomes 
possible to discern a connection. Were there special groups of sooth¬ 
sayers and diviners among the pre-Islamic Arabs? Already in the first 
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century bce, Cicero knew that the Arabs were well known as experts 
on divination and ornithomancy, referred to in Arabic as ’iyafa. 23 

This connection between the soothsayers and diviners with whom 
the Prophet was associated by his opponents, on the one hand, and 
the pre-Islamic Arabs, on the other, is admittedly not completely 
clear. But the most important thing they had in common seems to 
have been their use of a language that was named after the Arabs. 
This indicates that the shuara and the kuhhan did in fact belong to 
the Arabs. The ‘arabl language did not necessarily sound identical in 
every part of Arabia where there were soothsayers. It is nevertheless 
likely that everywhere it had a structure which deviated from the 
everyday vernacular tongue, the ‘ajaml. The word 'ajami is derived 
from a root meaning “crooked” and refers to linguistic inabilities of 
different kinds. Later, it took on the meaning of “foreigner” and was 
applied especially to Iranians. The use of a language deviating from 
the everyday vernacular by shamans and soothsayers is a phenomenon 
known from other parts of the world and would thus not be unique 
to Arabia. 24 Another story is the fact that already in pre-Islamic times, 
this language had, in certain sections of society, liberated itself from 
its sacral functions and had begun to be used for secular purposes 
like political speeches and non-religious heroic poetry, a development 
which, as we know, was to have enormous consequences for the cul¬ 
tural history of the world. It is well worth noting that according to 
the Qur’an, the term designating a professional user of this poetic 
language, that is, a shair (“poet” in later Arabic) actually had more 
or less the same meaning as kahin. 


23 Cicero, De divinatione 1.42. A similar remark is found in Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria’s and Philostratus’ biography of the first-century ascetic Apollonius (see Retso, 
Arabs, 594). 

24 Cf. Eliade, Chamanisme, 91-93. 
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SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF PRE-ISLAMIC RELIGION" 


Tilman Seidensticker 


Introduction 

The term “history of pre-Islamic religion” is best understood as denot¬ 
ing the history of religion of the Arabian Peninsula and its margins 
up to approximately the year 610, in other words, until the beginning 
of Muhammad’s activity. Its beginnings lie around 800 BC at the 
latest with the first evidence we have of advanced civilizations in 
South Arabia, which means that the history of pre-Islamic religion is 
as long as that of Islam to the present day, namely, fourteen centuries. 
This paper, however, concentrates on just the last few decades before 
Muhammad, and is in the main restricted to the region where he 
himself was active, namely the Hijaz. Both the time and the locality 
are particularly significant for Islamic studies, since parts of the 
Qur’anic message can be understood only when seen in this context. 
Unfortunately, our knowledge of the religious history of this period 
is considerably poorer than it appeared to be as recently as a genera¬ 
tion ago, because the relevant information originates almost entirely 
from Islamic sources. This circumstance is not in itself new, but our 
scrutiny has become sharpened in three respects, thanks not least to 
Gerald Hawting’s monograph on the subject: * 1 Firstly, it is impossible 
to transfer information from other regions and centuries directly to 
the time we are concerned with here; secondly, it is doubtful whether 
it is necessary or even admissible to understand the Qur’anic portrayal 


* The topic of this paper was the subject of a lecture held on June 29,2002, at the 
Seventh Colloquium on the Arabian Peninsula at the Time of Muhammad in 
Bamberg. I would like to express my warm thanks to Jan Retso (Goteborg) for the 
evening we spent in Bamberg discussing the Jahiliyya. Heartfelt thanks as well go to 
my Jena colleague Norbert Nebes for numerous answers to questions about the his¬ 
tory of ancient South Arabian religion. A German version of this article was published 
under the title “Die Quellen zur vorislamischen Religionsgeschichte,” in Asiatische 
Studien 2003/4 (2003): 881-912. 

1 Hawting, Idolatry. For reviews, see Francis Robinson in Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 64, no. 2 (2001): 270, and Peter Heine in Orientalische 
Literaturzeitung 96, no. 4-5 (2001): 585-587. 
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of the Jahiliyya in a literal sense; and thirdly, the information given 
by authors of the Islamic period has often been subject to obvious 
Islamic influences and is sometimes contradictory. 

In the following I shall examine an extensive group of sources not 
dealt with by what still remains the most important publication on 
the subject, Julius Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen Heidentums, the so- 
called talbiyas. Other sources—the Quran, pre-Islamic literature and 
the information given by Islamic authors—will also be addressed. 

Seen against the state of Wellhausen’s knowledge, it was M. J. Kister 
who in 1980 drew attention to a group of texts that seemed to place 
the Jahiliyya in a new and unexpected light. Although a number of 
them had already been published in the first volume of al-Ya‘qubl’s 
history (Houtsma’s edition had been published in 1883), they had 
apparently been widely overlooked. Kister evaluated the talbiyas of 
the various tribes of pre-Islamic times, that is, the invocations of Allah 
they proclaimed in the course of the hajj or at Mecca. These talbiyas 
at least appear to allow us to deduce something of the theological 
concepts of the time. Although already in 1959 A. S. Tritton had 
briefly discussed the talbiyas included in the Kitdb al-muhabbar of 
Muhammad b. Habib, and had published English translations, his 
contribution seems to have received little attention. 2 In the East, 
Sayyid Mu'azzam Husayn had given a lecture on the talbiyas in 
Trivandrum in 1937, which was then published in 1940 yet was hardly 
noticed in the West. 3 Building on and referring to Kister’s work, Khalil 
Abu Rahma in 1987 examined a broader range of sources. (He also 
refers to two essays by 'Adil Jasim al-Bayatl published in 1981 and 
1982, which I have not seen.) Volume ten of the second edition of 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam contains an article “talbiya” by Toufic 
Fahd (published in 1998). 

Common to all these publications is the absence of any attempt to 
evaluate the authenticity of the talbiyas. Expressions of doubt can be 
found only in two German publications in which the talbiyas play a 
more marginal role, Arne A. Ambros’ essay on surah 112, 4 and 
Susanne Krone’s monograph about the ancient Arabian goddess 
al-Lat. 5 In both cases the doubts are triggered by, and largely restricted 


2 Tritton, “Notes.” 

3 Husayn, “Talbiyat.” 

4 Ambros, “Analyse.” 

5 Krone, Altarabische Gottheit. 
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to, just one talbiya . 6 Without further examination of their wording, 
the talbiyas, together with all the other Islamic accounts of the 
Jahiliyya, were then summarily rejected by Hawting as merely reflect¬ 
ing Islamic perceptions of Abrahamism; 7 1 shall return to his study 
towards the end of this paper. The authenticity of the talbiyas is central 
to the following investigation. We shall start, however, with as brief 
as possible an examination of the etymology of talbiya and labbayka 
followed by a section on the tradition of the talbiyas. 

The etymology o/labbayka 

Talbiya is a verbal noun formed regularly from labba/yulabbi, which 
is itself derived from labbayka, “at your service!” The Arab lexico¬ 
graphers and grammarians 

1. associate it with labba or alabba used together with the local bi-, 
“to stay at a place,” meaning roughly “persistent (in obedience to 
you).” 8 

Other explanations are also given: 

2. Labbayka is said to be derived from labba, as in dart talubbu 
darahu, “my house lies opposite his”; 9 this meaning is not listed in 
WKAS , 10 and would thus appear to be an invention. 

3. It is said to be derived from labbatun, as in imraatun labbatun, 
“loving woman.” * 11 WKAS cites just one instance of labbatun in this 
sense, in a verse taken from the dictionaries; 12 the most obvious mean¬ 
ing would appear to be “persistent (in love),” so that the result of this 
explanation is similar to the first one. 

4. It is said to derive from ( hasabun ) lubabun, “most excellent 
(descent).” 13 This lubab is paraphrased as khdlis so as to allow lab¬ 
bayka to be explained by ikhlasi laka, which seems somewhat 
contrived. 


6 For Ambros’ remarks concerning the talbiya of the Banu Asad, and Krone’s 
remarks on the talbiya of the Thaqlf, see below. 

7 Hawting, Idolatry, 37, 43. 

8 In most instances cited in WKAS, vol. 2,182a 7-12. For labba with bi-, see ibid., 
75a 30-35, for alabba with bi-, see ibid., 76a 31-42. 

9 Taj, vol. 1, 465, 3-4. 

10 See WKAS, vol. 2, 75a-b. 

11 Taj, vol. 1, 465, 6-8. 

12 WKAS, vol. 2, llz. 16-21. 

13 Taj, vol. 1, 465, 10; cf. WKAS, vol. 2, 89 b 38-90a 1. 
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5. It is said to be derived from labbun in the sense of taa, 
“obedience.” 14 WKAS makes no mention of any such meaning for 
labbun , 15 so that this derivation, too, can be regarded as probably 
invented. 

The ending -ay is generally understood as representing the accusa¬ 
tive of the dual form; its use here is regarded not as indicating numeri¬ 
cal duality but rather as expressive of iteration or emphasis ( li-t-tawkid, 
li-t-takrlr, li-t-takthlr) , 16 Only the grammarian Yunus b. Habib 
ad-Dabbl denies that it is a dual form, claiming that it is analogous 
to the forms ’alayka and ilayka . 17 To this it has been objected that in 
this case the expression ought to be labba yadayka (like ‘ alayadayka ) 
and not labbay yadayka . 18 

The question of the etymology of labbayka has occupied Western 
experts as well. Hubert Grimme detected the “Thamudic preposition 
ab (mb)” behind it, and argued that labbayka “was a vestige of the 
ancient Semitic religion which was widespread in the Hijaz and its 
sphere of influence on the North Arabian borders before the rise of 
Islam, the main literary evidence of which can be found in the 
Thamudic inscriptions.” Grimme cites twenty-one occurrences of the 
preposition lb. 19 Almost all these inscriptions have been republished 
in Albert van den Branden’s Les inscriptions thamoudeennes, but in 
each case with a quite different interpretation, demonstrating that 
recent research has remained unaware of Grimme’s lb. 

Hans Bauer sought the derivation of labbayka in *la abayka, claim¬ 
ing that *abay is a jussive of aba. According to him, the a was short¬ 
ened, and the hamza assimilated to the b. Bauer also raises the question 
of whether aba might have been regularly combined with the accusa¬ 
tive of the person. 20 It would appear that this is not the case, and this 
circumstance on its own undermines his theory. 

Wellhausen describes the -ay ending alongside forms such as 
sadayka, dawalay and hawalay as being a mere “apparent dual,” 21 
while H. L. Fleischer follows the Arabic grammatical tradition in 


14 Taj, vol. 1, 465,15. 

15 Cf. WKAS, vol. 2, 77a. 

16 See Wright, Grammar, vol. 2, 74 AB; Lisan, vol. 1, 731a 13f. 

17 Lisan, vol. 15, 238b, -5ff. 

18 Lane, Lexicon, 2642c 22ff. following $ihah, vol. 6, 2479 a 12ff. 

19 Grimme, “Thamudische Proposition.” 

20 Bauer, “ Labbaika .” 

21 Wellhausen, Reste, 111, n. 1. 
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believing it to be an elliptic vocative in the dual form, the latter serv¬ 
ing to emphasize the concept involved. 22 Having examined the phe¬ 
nomenon in comparison with similar expressions in other Semitic 
languages, J. Barth suspects that those words to which -ay appears 
to have been appended were formed by analogy with prepositions 
that ended with a radical -ay or -e. 23 

A suggestion I find particularly persuasive was made as early as 
1908 albeit in an unlikely place. Influenced by A. A. Bevan, Theodor 
Noldeke points to the Syriac lappay; lappayk would then mean 
“towards thee (O God).” 24 The circumstance that the Arabic has a b 
instead of the / that would correspond to the Syriac p fits well with 
the assumption that the word was borrowed without realizing that it 
contained the element appe, “face” (which is related to Arabic anf). 
The Syriac lappay, “towards” is widely attested, 25 although not in com¬ 
bination with the second-person suffix in invocations to God, which 
must have been the starting point of the borrowing. 26 Noldeke’s sug¬ 
gestion appears to me to have more in its favor than all the other 
derivations. It points towards religious influence from the north rather 
than the south. 


The Tradition of the talbiyas 

The five sources transmitting more than just one or two talbiyas are 
the following: 

1. Muhammad b. al-Mustanir Qutrub (d. 206/821), Kitab al- 
azmina: Qutrub gives the talbiyas of twenty-four different tribes; his 
no. 7 is a variant of the talbiya of the Tamim given at no. 6. 27 

2. Muhammad b. Habib (d. 245/860), Kitab al-muhabbar: At nos. 
1-10 and 12-21, Ibn Habib lists the talbiyas by the various “idols”; 28 


22 Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, vol. 1, 302. 

23 Barth, “Studien,” 348ff. 

24 Noldeke, “Arabs,” 668b. 

25 Payne Smith, Thesaurus, vol. 1,279. 

26 The anomalous forms listed in WKAS, vol. 2, 183a 26 - b 11, such as labbayhi, 
labbay yadayka , etc., were developed only after the borrowing had taken place and 
occur primarily in dictionaries. 

27 In the following, the nos. 1-25 are used as according to pp. 116-126 of Haddad’s 
edition. 

28 Even though this is admittedly a problematic expression, it will nevertheless be 
used for the sake of simplicity. 
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his no. 7 is not linked to an idol but merely to the ‘Akk tribe; his no. 
1 mentions the tribe involved as well as the idol. 29 

3. Ahmad b. abi Ya'qub al-Ya'qubi (d. after 292/905), Kitdb 
at-tarikh: Al-Ya'qubi lists the talbiyas of seventeen tribes; his no. 9 
is a variant of the talbiya of the Rabi'a given at no. 8. 30 

4. (Pseudo?-)Muqatil b. Sulayman al-Balkhl (d. 150/767), Tafsir 
(ad Q 22:30): Kister includes talbiyas taken from various manuscripts 
of a text which he identifies with the Tafsir Muqatil. He points out 
that two of them only include the first ten talbiyas and assumes that 
some talbiyas were inserted by the commentary’s transmitter al- 
Hudhayl b. Habib ad-Dandani. 31 Abu Rahma, on the other hand, 
assumes the entire section containing the talbiyas to have been added, 
either by al-Hudhayl or by later copyists of Muqatil. He justifies this 
by arguing that none of the works ascribed to Muqatil ( al-Ashbah 
wa-n-nazairfi l-Quran al-karim, Tafsir Muqatil, Tafsir al-khamsmiat 
aya min al-Qur’dn al-karim ) show a tendency to such detailed digres¬ 
sions as those reported by Kister (ad Q 22:30, that is). 32 This would 
mean that the texts are from the late third/ninth century, or more 
likely from the fourth/tenth century. 33 In the following, however, they 
are nevertheless referred to under Muqatil’s name. The talbiyas nos. 
1-8 are listed by tribe; nos. 9 and 10 are assigned to a person or 
persons (naked women and Adam); nos. 11-20 and22-31 are arranged 
according to idols, interrupted by no. 21 that mentions the tribe; nos. 
32-56 are again according to tribe, even though seven of these talbiyas 
(34, 36, 37, 41, 42, 43 and 46) also mention the respective idols. 34 


29 In the following, the nos. 1-21 are used as according to p. 311-315. 

30 The nos. 1-18 are used according to vol. 1, 296 f. 

31 Kister, “ Labbayka ,” 35f. 

32 Abu Rahma, “ Qira’at .” He also believes that what Kister used were in fact man¬ 
uscripts of the work which I. Goldfeld has published under the title Tafsir al-khamsmiat 
aya min al-Quran al-karim (Shfaram, 1980). This view is supported by the fact that, 
when dealing with Q 22:30, Goldfeld points out an addition by Muqatil’s copyist 
‘Abdalkhaliq b. al-Hasan that contains talbiyas from various sources (ibid., 85, n. 254). 
A further, and conclusive, indication is to be found in the identical folio references 
given by Kister and Goldfeld. On the other hand, ‘Abdallah Mahmud Shihata’s edition 
of the Tafsir Muqatil (Cairo, 1984; see vol. 3,124, line 1, to 125, ult.) contains precisely 
the first ten talbiyas of the text published by Kister. Since the Tafsir al-khamsmiat aya 
is derived entirely from the Tafsir Muqatil (cf. p. 7 of Goldfeld’s English introduction), 
the puzzle can thus be solved. 

33 ‘Abdalkhaliq died in 962 or 968 ad; see Goldfeld’s English introduction, 5, n. 13. 

34 In the following, the nos. 1-56 are used as in Kister, “Labbayka.” 
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5. Abu l-'Ala’ al-Ma'arri (d. 449/1058), Risdlat al-ghufrdn: 
Al-Ma‘arrl lists nine talbiyas arranged according to metrical charac¬ 
teristics; in nos. 3-9, the tribes are mentioned either by him or in the 
talbiyas themselves (or both). 35 

The material can therefore be classed into three groups: A. One 
list according to metrical characteristics (al-Ma‘arri); B. one list 
arranged according to idols (Muqatil, nos. 11-31 = Ibn Habib, nos. 
1-21); C. four lists arranged according to tribes/tribal units/persons, 
given here according to size: a. Muqatil I (nos. 1-8), b. al-Ya'qubi 
(nos. 1-18), c. Qutrub (nos. 1-25), d. Muqatil II (nos. 32-56). As 
Kister points out, the two lists subsumed under B are largely identical. 36 
The remaining five lists belonging to A and C all arrange the talbiyas 
in a different order, which is true even for the two lists of twenty-five 
talbiyas each, Qutrub and Muqatil II. As already mentioned, 
al-Ma‘arri’s list is arranged according to metrical characteristics 
(masju la wazna lahu, manhuk, mashtur). The only features that 
al-Ya'qubi, Qutrub, and Muqatil II have in common are that, broadly 
speaking, they fist the North Arabian tribes first (nos. 1-9, 1-11, and 
32-38, respectively) and then those from South Arabia (with the sole 
exception occurring in Muqatil II, nos. 48 and 50). Muqatil I lists 
Northern and Southern Arabs in no particular order. 

It is not only the order of the tribes that is different, however, since 
some tribes are listed as having different talbiyas whilst some talbiyas 
are ascribed to several tribes. This may be seen from the example of 
the talbiya of the Rabi'a. Since the focus here is on the history of the 
talbiyas’ tradition and not their content, the transliterations and trans¬ 
lations are not complete. The rudimentary transcriptions chosen 
instead are merely intended to demonstrate the strongly divergent 
nature of the wording and ascriptions. 

a. The oldest source gives the talbiya of the Rabfa tribe as: Ibyk 
‘llhm Ibyk / Ibyk mn rbya / s’ma mtya / Irb m ybdfy knysa wb/a / 
wrb kl w’sl ’w mzhr qty'a (Qutrub, no. 10). 

b. Muqatil’s second list arranged according to tribes ascribes a 
slightly variant version to the Bakr b. Wa’il, a sub-tribe of the Rabi'a: 
Ibyk ’llhm Ibyk / Ibyk ‘n rby’a / s’ma mtya / Irb m ybdfy knysa wbya 
/ qd khlft ’wth’nh’ fy ’sma mnya (Muqatil, no. 50). 


35 In the following, the talbiyas he lists on p. 535-537 are referred to as nos. 1-9. 

36 Kister, “Labbayka,” 35. 
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c. The second and third lines of these two versions largely corre¬ 
spond with al-Ya'qubi’s (as usual) shorter version, which is ascribed 
to the Rabi'a: Ibyk ‘n rby’a / s’m'a Irbh’ mty'a (al-Ya'qubi, no. 9). 

d. Immediately preceding this, the same source also lists the fol¬ 
lowing talbiya with a completely different rhyme for the Rabi'a: Ibyk 
rbri Ibyk / Ibyk ’n qsdri ’lyk (al-Ya'qubi, no. 8). 

e. In contrast, Muqatil’s first list arranged according to tribes 
ascribes the following talbiya with two rhymes to the Rabi'a: Ibyk 
‘llhm hj’ hq / t'bd’ wrq / Im n’tk llmn’ha / wV hb’ llrb’ha (Muqatil, 
no. 4). 

f. Qutrub ascribes a largely identical version to the Bakr b. Wa’il: 
Ibyk hq hq / t‘bd‘ wrq / ’tyn’k limy ha / Im n’t llrq’ha (Qutrub, no. 
11 ). 

g. Al-Ma'arrl ascribes another similar version to the Bakr b. Wa’il, 
while Qutrub ascribes the same formula to the ansar: Ibyk hq (Qutrub: 
hj’) hq / t'bd’ wrq / jyn’k llns’ha / Im n’t llrq’ha (al-Ma'arrl, no. 6 = 
Qutrub, no. 25). 

h. Muqatil’s second list arranged according to tribes ascribes to 
the Rabi'a a version which has the first two lines in common with 
the three versions just mentioned, but which then has three further 
lines with the same rhyme: Ibyk hj’ hq / t'bd’ wrq / nrkb ’lyk trq / 
mstbqyn sbq / Ihlq r’ws hlq (Muqatil, no. 38). 

i. A talbiya ascribed to the worship of the idol Muharriq, without 
mention of a tribe, broadly corresponds to the first two lines of the 
three versions just mentioned (according to Ibn Habib, al-Muharriq 
was venerated by the Bakr Ibn Wa’il and the rest of the Tamlm 37 ): 
Ibyk ’llhm Ibyk / Ibyk hj’ hq / t'bd’ wrq (Ibn Habib, no. 7 = Muqatil, 
no. 17). 

A comparison of the talbiyas ascribed to the other tribes would 
produce similar results. As the example of the Rabi'a shows, we are 
faced with an overabundance of ascriptions and wordings. 38 In con¬ 
clusion, it can be said that the sources from the third/ninth to fifth/ 
eleventh centuries present us with six lists of varying content and 
length that diverge to such a degree that it is not possible to establish 
a clear correlation between talbiya, tribe, and idol. It appears that 


37 Ibn Habib, Kitab al-mutiabbar, 317. 

38 Krone suggests that each tribe had two talbiyas, one for the venerated idol and 
one for Allah, in whose honor the pilgrimage to Mecca was undertaken (Krone, 
Altarabische Gottheit, 398f.). However, my impression is that this hypothesis cannot 
be sustained. 
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there is no single Islamic source to which all the talbiyas can be traced 
back; rather, one ought to assume several traditions that were largely 
independent of one another. This in itself says nothing about the 
possibility of their pre-Islamic origins. In the following section, an 
attempt will be made to advance further by the use of criteria based 
on the talbiyas’ content. 


Content as a Criterion of Authenticity 

The talbiyas have to be measured against our knowledge of religious 
conditions immediately prior to the emergence of Islam, as gathered 
from other sources. To do this, we have to have recourse to explicit 
or implicit clues that can be found in the Qur'an, since the informa¬ 
tion given by Islamic historians such as Hisham b. al-Kalbl (d. ca. 
206/821), or contained in the many allegedly pre-Islamic verses, is 
significantly more likely to have been reinterpreted or invented at a 
later date. Insofar as it is of interest here, the picture of the Jahiliyya 
to be gathered from the Qur’an follows that given in Alford T. Welch’s 
essay “Allah and other supernatural beings.” Welch’s description of 
the development of Qur’anic theology and thus also of the Qur’anic 
representation of the Jahiliyya is strongly influenced by Richard Bell’s 
chronology of the component parts of the surahs. Although in the 
present context this cannot be entered into exhaustively, it should be 
noted that it results in a decidedly coherent picture regarding the 
subject dealt with by Welch. Yet even without adopting Bell’s chrono¬ 
logical order, the content of the Qur’anic information as to pre-Islamic 
religion remains fundamentally unchanged; all that changes is their 
temporal sequence, which for our purposes is of lesser importance. 
Insofar as it is relevant here, Welch’s outline of the Jahiliyya is as 
follows: 

In the earliest revelations, God is referred to as rabb, slightly later 
as ar-rahman, whom the Meccans addressed by the Qur’an appear 
not to have known or not to have believed in. Almost at the same 
time, God is described as Allah. This duplication of names seems to 
have caused confusion, and ar-rahman seems to have been abandoned 
as a proper name for God very soon afterwards. The Meccans had 
venerated Allah as creator, provider, and helper in distress even before 
Muhammad’s appearance, yet did not do so exclusively, since they 
acknowledged other deities besides him: at first, the Qur’an does not 
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deny their existence, but merely claims their ability to affect human 
destiny to be dependent upon Allah’s permission. The inhabitants of 
Mecca and its surroundings worshipped three female numina, al-Lat, 
al-'Uzza, and Manat, which Muhammad’s contemporaries referred 
to as God’s “daughters.” In the Qur’anic passages from the middle 
Meccan period, they are then desribed as angels (which does not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the Meccans). Subsequently, they 
are downgraded to the level of spirits {jinn). It was only later, in the 
third Meccan period, that the final Qur’anic position was adopted, 
that of God’s absolute singularity, which ruled out the existence of 
other deities. 

Al-wahid al-qahhar wa-r-rabb as-samad 

One talbiya which Qutrub (no. 8) ascribes to the North Arabian Banu 
Asad can be found in a shorter version but with the same ascription 
in Muqatil II (no. 35); al-Ya‘qubi only gives the beginning at no. 3 
(also Banu Asad). The reference to Allah, which only the first two 
sources give, is particularly striking: al-wahid al-qahhar wa-r-rabb 
as-samad. The epithet qahhar, “omnipotent” occurs six times in the 
Qur’an (12:39, 13:16, 14:48, 38:65, 39:4, 40:16), always together with 
al-wahid, “the One.” Now if the Banu Asad really did call on Allah 
as the only “One,” the Qur’anic admonition that al-Lat, al-‘Uzza and 
Manat were “mere names you and your fathers have named” would 
have been superfluous (Q 53:23: in hiya ilia asmaun sammaytumuha 
antum wa-abaukum). The second half, containing the Qur’anic hapax 
legomenon samad (Q 112:2), is similarly suspect of being derived from 
the Qur’an. It could perhaps be argued that the Qur’an is only 
addressed to the Meccans, and tribes in other parts of the Arabian 
Peninsula might already have embraced a form of monotheism that 
was neither Jewish nor Christian. Although this cannot be ruled out 
at a general level, it does seem improbable that the Banu Asad fol¬ 
lowed some sort of pure monotheism employing Qur’anic phraseol¬ 
ogy that has left no traces elsewhere. Arne A. Ambros made this point 
in 1986, describing the second half of the version given by Muqatil 
as a “Qur’anic pastiche.” 39 


39 Ambros, “Analyse,” 238f. 
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Ma nabudu l-awthana ma[a] man qad ‘abad[a] 

This line follows in one of the three sources just discussed, namely 
Muqatil, no. 35. 40 Whereas Kister does not address the contents, Rubin 
offers the only conceivable meaningful translation: “we do not wor¬ 
ship the idols with those who do.” 41 Again, this can only be regarded 
as a monotheistic, and therefore suspect, statement. However, in the 
slightly longer version given by Qutrub, no. 8, the passage reads: la 
nabudu 1-asnama hatta tajtahid[a] / li-rabbihd wa-tutabad, “we do 
not worship the idols, as long as they do not strive on account of 
their lord and are at his service.” 42 If this restriction (which is perhaps 
textually corrupt) was simply omitted in Muqatil, further reflections 
about the passage are superfluous. 

Wa-akhlasat li-rabbihd duaaha 

In the talbiya which Muqatil, no. 33, ascribes to the Tamim together 
with several other tribes, and which al-Ya‘qubl, no. 4 (shorter ver¬ 
sion), ascribes to the Tamim alone, the pilgrims are described as 
offering their prayers or worship in a pure form ( wa-akhlasat 
li-rabbihd duaaha, the latter being replaced in the rhyme by duaha). 
Although the elements subjected to purification might in theory 
include stubbornness, or the lack of will to make sacrifices, vis-a-vis 
one god among many, this appears unlikely given the Islamic usage 
of akhlasa. Surah 112 is known as Surat al-Ikhlas precisely because 
of its explicit avowal of monotheism, and throughout the Quranic 
text expressions employing akhlasa are frequently used as antonyms 
for names given to polytheism. It is said of Muhammad’s contempo¬ 
raries that when at sea, “they will call on God, professing religion 
sincerely to him, yet when he delivers them safely to land, behold 
they associate” (Q 29:65 \fa-ida rakibufi l-fulki daawu lldha mukhlisina 
lahu d-dina fa-lamma najjahum ild l-barri idha hum yushrikuna). 43 


40 The vowels in square brackets either do not fit the meter ( rajaz , see Ambros, 
“Analyse,” 238) or the rhyme. 

41 Rubin, “Al-Samad,” 205. 

42 I am indebted to Prof. Manfred Ullmann for his kind help in translating this 
passage. 

43 Similarly clear examples can be found at Q 39:2f. (fa-budi llaha mukhlisan lahu 
d-dlna / a-la li-llahi d-dlnu l-khalisu wa-lladhina ttakhadhu min dunihi awliyaa) and 
Q 39:14f. {quli llaha abudu mukhlisan lahu dini / fa-‘budu ma shi’tum min dunihi). 
See also Ringgren, “Pure religion.” 
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Rabb as-saa/ad-dayyan 

In the talbiya which Muqatil, no. 47, ascribes to the Quda'a, Allah is 
referred to as rabb as-saa. The Qur’an, however, portrays the Arab 
polytheists as having disbelieved in the resurrection of the body and 
the Last Judgement: “Will we, once we are dead and have become 
dust and bones, be really judged?” (Q 37:53: a-idha mitna wa-kunna 
turdban wa-’izaman a-inna la-madinuna) 

In Qutrub, no. 3, the Qays (‘Aylan) are reported to have applied 
the epithet ad-dayyan to Allah. Even if the Classical Arabic dictionar¬ 
ies claim that dayyan was used to mean “conqueror” ( qahhar ) or 
“secular judge” (thus applied to ‘All b. abi Talib), it is explained above 
all as a name of God. 45 The meaning of the name points to the Islamic 
conception of the Last Judgement. It is just as unlikely to occur in a 
pre-Islamic talbiya as the word as-saa. 

In the four examples just given, doubts as to a pre-Islamic origin 
were raised on the grounds that they posit religious concepts—such 
as monotheism and the Last Judgement—which the Qur’an was able 
to impose only against great resistance. We now turn to a few exam¬ 
ples where it is the degree of agreement with the Qur’an’s wording 
that gives reason for caution. 

Rabb ath-thalitha al-ukhra 

In Muqatil, no. 45, the talbiya ascribed to the Hums describes Allah 
as (among other things) rabb ath-thalitha al-ukhra, “Lord of the third 
one, the other (goddess).” We have no knowledge of a pre-Islamic 
trinity with Manat in third place. Q 53:19f. reads: “Have you seen, 
then, al-Lat and al-‘Uzza? And Manat, the third one, the other?” (a-fa- 
raaytumu l-Ldta wa-l-’Uzzd / wa-Manata th-thdlithata l-ukhra). The 
addition of ath-thalitha al-ukhra seems well motivated in this case, 
both by the need to find a rhyme and by the need for verses of roughly 
equal length (here eleven as opposed to ten syllables). Neither reason 
is true of the talbiya of the Hums. 


44 See also Q 23:82,17:49.98, 37:16, 56:47 and 79:10f. 

45 Lisan, vol. 13,166, pu.ff. However, the most well-known asma Allah al-husna 
do not include the word. 
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Islam 

Finally we turn to the talbiya of the Himyar (Muqatil, no. 43), which 
describes the inner attitude of the pilgrims to Mecca as being tanaz- 
zuhan wa-isldm[an], “in abstinence and in isldm.” The word tanazzuh 
is not found in the Qur’an. Kister considers isldm to mean “devotion 
exclusively to God,” and sees in this further evidence for the existence 
of a pre-Islamic form of monotheism. 46 This cannot, however, be 
justified from the talbiya itself; here, one could either construe isldm 
as signifying “devotion” in a non-monotheistic sense or, which appears 
more likely, as an Islamic back-projection. 

Seven talbiyas speak of the idols being left behind when the pil¬ 
grimage was begun; this is not inconsistent with the Qur’anic por¬ 
trayal of the Jahiliyya, which makes no mention of the localization 
of the lesser gods. 47 

The seven are: qad taraku l-awthana thumma ntdbuka (al-Ma'arri: 
asndmahum wa-ntdbuka ), “they have left the idols behind and sought 
thee” (Qutrub, no. 17 = al-Ma‘arri, no. 8; Hamdan); wa-khallafu 
awthanahum wa-’azzamuka, “they have left their idols behind them 
and glorified thee” (Qutrub, no. 4; Thaqlf); wa-khallafat awthanaha 
fi ardi l-jubayl / wa-khallafu man yahfazu l-asnama wa-t-tufayl, “they 
have left their idols behind on the slopes of the mountains and have 
left people behind to protect the idols and the young children” 
(Qutrub, no. 9; Hudhayl); qad khallafat awthanaha ward [‘a] ha, “they 
have left their idols behind them” (Muqatil, no. 33; Tamim; cf. 
al-Ya‘qubl, no. 4, where the text is corrupt); qad khallafu l-awthana 
khilwan sifran, “they have left the idols alone in an empty place” 
(Muqatil, no. 45; Hums); qad khallafu l-andada khilwan sifran, “they 
have left the idols alone in an empty place” (Muqatil, no. 49; the 
people of 'Amr b. Ma'dikarib, i.e., the Zubayd); qad khallafat 
awthanaha fi wdsiti l-qabila, “they have left their idols behind in the 
midst of the tribe” (Muqatil, no. 55; Bajila). 

Frequent mention is made, however, of the idols’ subordinate rank 
with respect to Allah. While this can be reconciled with the Qur’anic 
view of the Jahiliyya, it does manifest a degree of dogmatic reflection 


46 Kister, “Labbayka,” 39f. 

47 According to the picture presented by Ibn al-Kalbl in his Kitab al-asnam, idols 
were normally objects such as trees or stones, and less often anthropomorphic in 
form. However, we also have reports about household idols (Ibn al Kalbl, Asnam, 20, 
ult., of the Arabic text = p. 47, 7 of the German text; see also Lecker, “Idol worship”), 
as well as of all the Arab gods being located at the Ka'ba (Wellhausen, Reste, 72). 
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that would be inexplicable in the light of the anarchical and pluralistic 
religious situation that is implied by the Qur’an’s silence regarding 
any form of theological authority backed up by political power. 

The Idols’ Subordinate Rank 

One of the invocations has been described as a talbiya of either the 
Quraysh (al-Ya‘qubl, no. 1, Ibn Habib, no. 1, idol Isaf = Muqatil, 
no. 11, Qutrub, no. 2) or the cult of the Hums (Muqatil, no. 1); minor 
additions or omissions notwithstanding, it runs thus: labbayka 
llahumma labbayka / labbayka la sharika laka / ilia sharikun huwa 
laka / tamlikuhu wa-ma malaka, “at your service, O Allah, at your 
service! At your service, you have no partner other than one whom 
you own. You rule him, and he does not rule you (or: you rule him, 
and that which he rules).” 48 This formula begins with a monotheistic 
statement that is subsequently restricted—which raises the question 
of how such a formula could have arisen without the existence of 
some form of monotheism. It may possibly have been derived from 
the talbiya of Muhammad labbayka llahumma labbayka / labbayka 
la sharika laka / inna l-hamda laka wa-l-mulka / la sharika laka. 49 

Islamic influence is probable in numerous other passages that refer 
to the subordination of the idols to Allah: 

- In the talbiya of the Thaqlf given by Qutrub as no. 4, we read: 
‘Uzzahumu wa-l-Latufiyadayka / danat laka l-asnamu taziman ilayka 
/ qad adh anat bi-silmiha ilayka, “their ‘Uzza and al-Lat are in your 
[Allah’s] hands; the idols submit to you by glorifying you; they approach 
you submissively in their devotion” (= Muqatil, no. 48, with the version 
wa-l-Latu wa-l-Uzza fi yadayka). From the circumstance that the tal¬ 
biya of the Thaqlf mentions al-Lat only in so subordinate a position, 
despite the fact that they are said to have been strongly attached to 
al-Lat, Susanne Krone infers an Islamic coloring, or at least a mistake 
in ascription on the part of Muqatil. 50 

- In the talbiya ascribed to the Qays ‘Aylan in Muqatil, no. 37, the lat¬ 
ter are reported as saying: atatka Qaysu ‘Aylan[a] / [...] / dhalilatan 


48 See also al-Ma‘arrI, no. 2, Muqatil, no. 32 (Kinana und Quraysh), and no. 53 
(Kinda, Hadramawt and as-Sakun). Additional references are given in Kister, “Lab- 
bayka,” 33, n. 3, and in the additional notes added to the reprint of that essay. 

49 E.g. Qutrub, no. 1; see Kister, “Labbayka,” 34, n. 4. 

50 Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 400f. 
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li-r-rahman[i] / jamtuha wa-l-awthan[u], “the Qays ‘Aylan have come 
to you, all of them and the idols are submissive before ar-rahman .” 51 

- Muqatil, no. 40, has the ‘Akk and the Ash'ariyyun say of ar-rahman: 
dhallat lahu l-asnam, “the idols are submissive before him.” 

- In the talbiya of the Madhhij given at Muqatil, no. 41 (= al-Ya‘qubI, 
no. 12), Allah is described as rabbu l-Lati wa-l-'Uzza, “Lord over al-Lat 
and al-‘Uzza”; similarly Muqatil, no. 45 (Hums; preceded by rabbu 
th-thalithati l-ukhrd). 

- Muqatil, no. 43 (Himyar), reads: danu lahu [Allah] ft a‘lam[in] / 
awthanuha wa-l-asnam[u], “their idols and graven images submit to 
him in [...](?).” 

- The talbiya of the Judham at Muqatil, no. 52, addresses Allah as ilah 
al-asnam, “god of the idols,” while the talbiya of the Daws at Muqatil, 
no. 56, does so as rabb al-asnam, “lord of the idols.” 

In general, both here and wherever mention is made of leaving behind 
the idols, the use of the words sanam and wathan is particularly 
striking, since, as Hawting points out, the Quran does not usually 
employ these two concepts in connection with Muhammad’s oppo¬ 
nents but only for much earlier polytheist groups. 52 

On closer examination of the way the seemingly all too Islamic 
talbiyas discussed above are distributed throughout the six lists (A 
to C.d) described above, it emerges that some of the lists contain 
more than others. For the purposes of comparison, the short lists A 
(al-Ma‘arri) with nine talbiyas and C.a (Muqatil I) with eight, may 
be initially disregarded. The remaining lists with twenty-one, eighteen, 
twenty-five, and twenty-five talbiyas respectively are however well- 
suited in terms of size. Here, we see that the suspect material in list 
B is limited to the talbiya mentioned at the beginning, containing the 
core statement la sharika laka ilia [...] and which is in itself little more 
than a starting point. Apparently Islamic features are more common 
in lists C.b and C.c and widespread throughout C.d. 

Yet to a certain extent, the vocabulary of list B does correspond to 
the Quranic lexicon. Thus, the talbiya of the devotees of Shams con¬ 
tains the expressions hajjan li-rabbin mustaqimin birruhu, “a pilgrim¬ 
age to a lord whom it is right to worship” (Ibn Habib, no. 6) and 
hajjan mustaqiman birruhu, “a pilgrimage the piety of which is right” 


51 For ar-rahman, see below. 

52 Hawting, Idolatry, 55. One exception is the use of awthan in Q 22:30; cf. Haw¬ 
ting, Idolatry, 57-60. 
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(Muqatil, no. 16). The Qur’an usually employs mustaqlm together 
with sir at, and sometimes with qistas (Q 17:35 and Q 26:182), huda 
(Q 22:67), and tariq (Q 46:30), but never with the word birr, which 
occurs eight times in the talbiyas. In the talbiya of the worshippers 
of Nasr (Ibn Habib, no. 16 = Muqatil, no. 26), Allah is addressed with 
anta rabbuna l-hamid, “you are our praiseworthy lord.” The term 
hamid is applied to God seventeen times in the Qur’an, but not once 
together with rabb. Although Qur’anic influence cannot be ruled out 
in the two cases mentioned, one ought to assume in dubio pro reo 
that they provide evidence of pre-Islamic religious language that is 
independent of the Qur’an. 

Unfortunately, while this means that list B can be regarded as 
largely free of suspicion, its content reveals little concerning the his¬ 
tory of religion. Two of the talbiyas containing the name of an idol 
do appear to be of interest with regard to the relationship between 
Allah and the idols. The talbiya of the worshippers of Jihar reads [...] 
labbayka jal dhunubana jubar[an] / wa-hdina li-awdahi l-mandr[i] 
/ wa-mattina wa-mallina bi-Jihdr[in], “at your service, let our tres¬ 
passes be unpunished, lead us towards the clearest signpost, let us 
enjoy (life) for a long time and let us live long with/through Jihar 
(?)” (Ibn Habib, no. 4 = Muqatil, no. 14, which reads li-aslahi l-manara 
/ wa-mattina wa-mallina Jihdrd, “[...] and long experience Jihar”?). 
Both versions are so obscure as to preclude any conclusions. The 
talbiya of the devotees of Suwa‘ reads: labbayka anabna ilayka / inna 
Suwaan [sic] taliqun ilayka, “at your service, we have returned to 
you repentant, Suwa‘ is not bound to you (?)” (Muqatil, no. 15 = Ibn 
Habib, no. 5, who reads: ubna ilayka / [...] Suwaa [i.e., correctly 
diptotic] tulibna [this with reference to the manuscript] ilayka ). 
Neither of the two versions seems to me to be open to meaningful 
translation. Presumably the text of these two talbiyas has been 
corrupted. 

The only information obtainable from the other talbiyas in list B 
is that Allahumma is probably a form of address for Allah, or at least 
for some male divinity, on the basis of the imperative form used. It 
is noticeable that the introductory formula labbayka lldhumma lab¬ 
bayka is missing from the talbiyas given by al-Ma‘arri, so that they 
might be addressed to gods other than Allah. However, the true reason 
is probably that this formula fails to fit any Arabic meter, and 
al-Ma'arrl’s interest in the talbiyas was limited to those open to being 
read metrically. It is not entirely plain whether the addressee is identi- 
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cal with Allah, since even according to sources from the Islamic period 
it is uncertain whether Allah was the deity of the shrine in Mecca; 
Pavel Pavlovitch has drawn attention to these accounts. 53 

As regards the two short lists A (al-Ma‘arri) and C.a (Muqatil I), 
both contain the talbiya reading la sharika laka ilia [...], which Muqatil 
gives as no. 1 and thereby as his starting point, while al-Ma‘arri places 
it at no. 2. Al-Ma‘arri, no. 8, also refers to the idols having been left 
behind {qad taraku asnamahum). 

From an overall perspective, the information concerning the pre- 
Islamic pantheon and its structure that can be gleaned from the tal- 
biyas as a historical source is thus extremely meager. The only certainty 
would appear to be that the custom of proclaiming invocations begin¬ 
ning with labbayka when making a pilgrimage to a holy site is pre- 
Islamic in origin. The Qur’an does not mention it, while the Hadlth 
assumes it as given. The expression labbayka was a mystery to Arab 
etymologists, which would have been unlikely had it been an early 
Islamic innovation. It seems that a small core of genuine talbiyas was 
augmented by others that originated during the Islamic period. It 
might even be that the genuinely pre-Islamic nucleus was even smaller 
than the twenty-one talbiyas of list B; but it is equally possible that 
genuine evidence of pre-Islamic worship is to be found in the “sus¬ 
pect” lists. 

The trend which can be recognized behind the fabricated talbiyas 
is not completely uniform; on the one hand, some show clear attempts 
to project on the Jahiliyya a single God and the Last Judgement, both 
of which are virtually incompatible with the Qur’anic “descriptions” 
of pre-Islamic religion. On the other hand, and very much more 
frequently, Allah’s relationship to the idols is depicted in a way which 
at first appears not to contradict the relevant passages of the Qur’an, 
but which portrays the Arabs as a fairly united people made up of 
exemplary devotees of a High God. This picture owes much to a literal 
interpretation of Qur’anic polemics; it is conspicuous by its lack of 
non-Qur’anic information on the localities and practices of worship, 
as well as by the anachronistic use of the nouns sanam and wathan, 
and finally by its agreement with Qur’anic vocabulary and 
phraseology. 


53 See Pavlovitch, “Qad kunna la na'budu.” 
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The Problem 0 /ar-rahman and Pre-Islamic Poetry as a Source 

The repeated mention of ar-rahman as a name or epithet of the tal- 
biyas addressee has not so far been included among the features 
indicating an Islamic origin, since it is uncertain whether the Arabs 
of central and northern Arabia only became fa mil iar with this descrip¬ 
tion through the Qur’an. The Qur’an conveys the impression that the 
Meccans did not understand ar-rahman as being a name for God. 
The epithet is, however, well attested as having been the name of a 
deity in pre-Islamic South Arabia, and pre-Islamic poetry, too, makes 
use of this name on several occasions. Should it turn out that for 
occurrences of ar-rahman outside the Yemen a Qur’anic origin must 
be assumed, this would open up the possibility of testing the preced¬ 
ing argument as to the authenticity of the various lists. The rahman 
issue also offers an opportunity for a more general examination of 
the value of pre-Islamic literature as a source for the history of 
religion. 

The Qur’anic verses in question can be found inter alia in Jomier’s 
essay on the use of the name ar-rahman in the Qur’an, 54 and in the 
article by Welch already mentioned. 55 These passages are Q 25:60 and 
Q 13:30: 

And if it is said to them: “Prostrate yourselves before the Compassion¬ 
ate,” they reply: “But who is the Compassionate? Shall we prostrate 
ourselves to what you order us?” This only increases their aversion 
( wa-idha qlla lahumu sjudu li-r-rahmani qalu wa-ma r-rahmanu 
a-nasjudu li-ma tamuruna wa-zadahum nufuran). 

Thus we have sent you forth to a nation before which other nations had 
passed away, so as to recite to them what we revealed to you; and yet 
they deny the Compassionate ( ka-dhalika arsalnaka fl ummatin qad 
khalatmin qabliha umamun li-tatluwa 'alayhimu lladhi awhayna ilayka 
wa-hum yakfuruna bi-r-rahmani). 

The wording of these two passages makes it appear at least probable 
that the opponents of the prophet were unaware of a deity by the 
name of ar-rahman, although it would doubtlessly be possible to find 
an interpretation leading to less rigorous conclusions. In the first 
passage wa-ma r-rahmanu might merely mean “and what is ar-rahman 
to us?”; and the lack of faith implied by the second passage might 


54 Jomier, “Nom divin.” 

55 Welch, “Allah.” 
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only be a generalization of the denial of a single article of faith, such 
as the Last Judgement or the resurrection of the body. 

Jomier tends to the view that the name ar-rahman was alien to the 
Meccans. His opinion that ar-rahman was venerated as a monotheistic 
deity by the groups surrounding the “false prophet” Musaylima in 
the central Arabian Yamama can claim support from two passages 
in at-Tabari’s history that describe Musaylima as having claimed to 
have received his revelations from ar-rahman, in whose hands the 
destiny of the Banu Tamim lay. 56 In the absence of further evidence 
these accounts should be regarded with great caution, especially in 
view of the fact that Musaylima seems to have begun his religious 
and political activity only around the year 630 ce . 57 Despite his oppo¬ 
sition to Medina, Islamic influence or borrowings can therefore not 
be ruled out. In the Yemen, however, worship of ar-rahman 
(rahmanan ) is so well attested that it is possible to speak of a mono¬ 
theistic Rahmanism in the fifth and early sixth centuries which “bore 
neither obviously Jewish nor obviously Christian traits and which not 
only members of the Jewish and Christian religious communities but 
also the adherents of a local Arab monotheism were thus able to 
adopt.” 58 

Among the northern Arabs as defined in linguistic terms, i.e., the 
nomadic and settled peoples of northern and central Arabia, the name 
ar-rahman occurs in four pre-Islamic verses mentioned by 
Brockelmann, Abu Rahma, and Noldeke. 59 The first reads: 

For two years you have rushed to us, (two years) which were against 

you; that which ar-rahman wants he pushes through (literally: he makes 


56 Jomier, “Nom divin,” 379f., n. 3; the passages are from Tabari, Tarikh, vol. 1,4, 
1937, 3 and 1933, Ilf. 

57 See Watt, “Musaylima.” 

58 Muller, “Religion und Kult,” 190. A survey of the different hypotheses—an 
ancient South Arabian Jewish monotheism in the strict sense vs. a monotheistic reli¬ 
gion merely inspired by Judaism—is given by Iwona Gajda, who inclines towards the 
latter alternative (Gajda, Himyar , vol. 1, 323-330). Coming from outside the inner 
circle of specialists on ancient South Arabia, Andrew Rippin has adopted a skeptical 
position towards the existence of a non-Jewish, non-Christian form of South Arabian 
monotheism (Rippin, “RHMNN”). 

59 Brockelmann, “Allah,” 106; Abu Rahma, “ Qiraat ,” 115. Mention should also be 
made of the verses by poets active in the time of the Prophet. Brockelmann mentions 
al-Khansa’, Anls al-julasa 65:3, and Wellhausen, Lieder 165:5 (= as-Sukkari, Sharh 
742:6), which is ascribed to Burayq al-Hudhalr. The latter verse appears in GdQ, vol. 1, 
112, n. 1, as does the verse of Suwayd b. abi Kahil in Mufaddaliyyat, 729, v. 61. The 
value of these passages as evidence is rightly classified as being low. 
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firm or loose) ('ajiltum 'alayna hijjatayni 'alaykumu wa-ma yasha’i 
r-rahmanu yaqid wa-yutliqt). 60 

This is the fifth from last verse of a forty-verse poem from the ancient 
diwan by al-Ahwal (d. after 259/873); the verse is also included in the 
Asma’iyydt, the Muntaha t-talab and in the Qur anic commentaries 
of at-Tabarl and Ibn Kathir. Neither the wording nor the content of 
the verses give any reason to assume an Islamic origin. 

The second verse reads: 

There arrived gifts which ar-rahmdn had sent, until they were made to 
kneel down by the tents of Bistam (jaat hadaya mina r-rahmani mur- 
salatun hatta unikhat lada abyati Bistami). 61 

This is the first of verse of a three-verse poem. Without giving his 
reasons, Noldeke regards the mention of ar-rahmdn here as being a 
“Muslim correction.” 62 Neither the content nor the choice of words 
is conspicuously close to the Qur'an, so that in dubiopro reo the verse 
should not be regarded as suspect. 

The third verse reads: 

Eat of that which your God has provided for you and be contented, for 
ar-rahman will provide for you tomorrow as well (kulu l-yawma min 
rizqi l-ilahi wa-aysiru fa-inna ala r-rahmani rizqakumu ghada). 63 

This is the third from last verse of a fifteen-verse piece from the 
ancient diwan by Abu Salih Yahya b. Mudrik at-Ta’I (d. ca. 250/864), 
as transmitted by Hisham b. Muhammad al-Kalbl (d. ca. 206/921). 
The verse has also been transmitted in the Akhbar al-muwaffaqiyyat 
of az-Zubayr b. Bakkar, the Bahjat al-majdlis of Ibn ‘Abdalbarr 
al-Qurtubl, and elsewhere. Ibn Qutayba’s ’Uyun al-akhbar ascribes 
it, probably erroneously, to the Umayyad poet Jamil. 64 The poem con¬ 
tains Hatim’s replies to his wife’s reproaches about the wasteful gen¬ 
erosity for which he had become proverbially famous. The similarity 
to the Qur’an is evident; Q 2:60 reads kulu wa-shrabu min rizqi lldhi, 
“eat and drink from God’s provision,” and Q 34:15 has kulu min rizqi 
rabbikum, “eat of your Lord’s provision.” The editor, ‘Adil Sulayman 


60 Salama, Diwan 3:36. 

61 Ibn Rumayd al-'AnazI in Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, vol. 1, 450, 2f. 

62 GdQ, vol. 1,112, n. 1. 

63 Hatim, Diwan 45:13. 

64 Cf. Jamil, Diwan 78:ult. 
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Jamal, also accepts an Islamic origin for this verse, as he does in a 
number of other cases. 65 

The fourth verse reads: 

I lament to ar-rahman how far I would have to travel to visit her, and 
what she has imposed on me, and that my hope is now gone ( shakawtu 
ila r-rahmani bu'da mazariha wa-ma hammalatni wa-nqitaa 
rajaiya). 66 

Again, Islamic influence has to be acknowledged; in Q 12:86, Jacob 
says: innama ashku baththl wa-huzni ila llah, “I complain of my sor¬ 
row and grief to God.” At the end of the poem, the Kitab al-Aghani 
(the only source for this text) reports according to Abu ‘Amr (prob¬ 
ably ash-Shaybanl) that several of the verses are also ascribed to 
Majnun, whose work frequently employs the motif of the lament to 
God. 67 Although one could assume that the contrary was true, namely, 
that one of Majnun’s verses was incorporated into the poem by Qays 
Ibn al-Hudadiyya, the verse is not to be found in the ancient diwan 
of Majnun by Abu Bakr al-Walibl (who was a contemporary of Abu 
'Amr ash-Shaybanl, and thus belongs to the second/eighth and the 
beginning of the third/ninth century 68 ), nor in the parallel transmis¬ 
sions. Yet as far as I know, the motif of the poet’s lamentation to God 
is not attested in pre-Islamic literature, whereas it is relatively com¬ 
mon in the Islamic period. 69 This means that the only occurrences 
which at first sight do not appear to be suspicious are the two verses 
by Salama b. Jandal and Ibn Rumayd al-‘AnazI. 


65 Page 117f. of his introduction. I am indebted to Prof. Ullmann for drawing my 
attention to the following points: 1. Several verses of this poem have been transmitted 
as Ma'n Ibn Aws, no. 11 (edited by Paul Schwarz, Leipzig, 1903). 2. Friedrich Schul- 
thess, in his edition of the poems of Hatim (Leipzig, 1897; p. 40, n. 1), draws attention 
to the verse’s similarity to Mt 6:31-34. Its authenticity is thus questionable. 

66 Qays b. al-Hudadiyya, fragment 15:13. 

67 Cf. the following examples: ila llahi ashku ma ulaqi mina l-hawa (Majnun, 
Diwan 209:7); ila llahi ashku ma ulaqi mina l-jawa (169:4; also ascribed to other 
poets); ila llahi ashku hubba Layla kama shaka ila llahi faqda l-walidayni yatimun 
(244:7; with another ascription); ila llahi ashku niyyatan shaqqati l-'asa (191:2); ila 
llahi ashku $abwati hada kurbati (137:8; with other ascriptions); shakawtu li-rabbi 
idh raaytuki nazratan (301:ult.). 

68 Cf. GAS, vol. 2, 392. 

69 In addition to Shamardal, Gedichte 12:8, and the four verses listed in the com¬ 
mentary thereon (besides those by Majnun), see also the fragments of al-Marrar 2:4, 
Naqaid 35:7; ‘Abbas, Khawarij 10:1, 101:2, 103:3, 156:1, 248:1, 278:3; as-Sukkari, 
Shark, 495, v. 11; Jarir, Diwan 3:3. 
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Now, what do the talbiyas say of ar-rahman ? He is named four 
times: 

- al-Ya'qubl, no. 18 (tribes: ‘Akk and al-Ash'ariyyun): nahujju li-r- 
rahman 

- Muqatil, no. 40 (tribes: ‘Akkund al-Ash'ariyyun): labbayka llahumma 
labbayka / nahujju [or hajjan ?, text: hj] li-r-rahman 

- Muqatil, no. 52 (tribes: Judham): wa-ataw ilaha l-asnam / [...] / 
taziman li-r-rahman 

- Qutrub, no. 3 = al-Ya‘qubI, no. 5 = Muqatil, no. 37 (tribe: Qays ‘Aylan): 
labbayka llahumma labbayka / [al-Ya'qubl, Muqatil: labbayka] anta 
r-rahman[u] I [...] / [only Muqatil:] dhalilatan li-r-rahman [i] [Qutrub: 
mudhlilatan li-d-dayyanji]] 

The four occurrences all come from lists which have already been 
described above as being suspect, namely: for the first instance, list 
C.b; for the second and third, list C.d; and for the fourth, lists C.b, 
C.c and C.d. List B, which appears to be free of Islamic elements, 
makes no mention of ar-rahman. This means that the only references 
to the worship of ar-rahman, which can be taken seriously, are to be 
found in just two pre-Islamic verses, which is hardly an impressive 
number. On the one hand, this would appear to confirm the general 
reservations against all the lists other than list B. On the other hand, 
it means that one has to take seriously the impression conveyed by 
the Qur’an that its addressees were unaware of a deity called 
ar-rahman. 

In a well balanced summary of the issue of the authenticity of pre- 
Islamic literature in general, Ewald Wagner states: “What has survived 
is made up partly of genuine poems and in part by false poems mod¬ 
eled on these genuine poems. Our capacity to separate the two is very 
limited.” 70 The question of the value that ancient Arabian literature 
has as a source for the history of religion can therefore be decided 
only by examining each individual verse for too close a proximity to 
the Qur’an in terms of its content and independently of the history 
of its transmission, however favorable that might appear to be. In his 
1922 essay Allah und die Gotzen, Carl Brockelmann speaks of an 
“esoteric” faith in Allah as a “creator God,” a type of deity also attested 
elsewhere, who was not worshipped, yet was still feared as the cause 
of death and was regarded as the fount of the moral order. Since he, 


Wagner, Grundzuge, vol. 1, 25. 
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however, more or less summarily regards pre-Islamic poetry as being 
authentic, these conclusions stand in need of re-examination. 


Conclusion 

Upon critical examination, many pages of Islamic tradition which 
appear at first glance to be of great relevance to the history of pre- 
Islamic religion—purporting to document the invocations uttered by 
pre-Islamic pilgrims to Mecca—have turned out partly to be of the 
Islamic period in five cases out of six. The sole remaining list (B) 
contains very little concerning the central issue of the relationship 
between Allah and the other numina. 

In his monograph cited above, Gerald Hawting describes the entire 
post-Qur’anic tradition concerning the Jahiliyya, including the talbi- 
yas in general, as being unsuited to assist in reconstructing the history 
of pre-Islamic religion. He argues that the accounts in question con¬ 
tradict one another, that they are stereotyped or formulaic in char¬ 
acter, that parallels can be shown to exist with the representation of 
idolatry found in other historical and geographical contexts, that the 
accounts do not fit particularly well with the Quranic polemics against 
the mushrikun, and that the support given by archeological and epi- 
graphic evidence is far more problematic than has generally been 
assumed. 71 While his arguments are powerful, it seems to me that his 
conclusion is too radical in claiming that the Islamic tradition tells 
us nothing at all about the Jahiliyya and merely reflects later views 
of the Abrahamic origins of Islam in the idolatrous Hijaz. This is not 
a necessary result of Hawting’s arguments but rather follows from 
his opinions about the development of the Qur’an and of Islam, which 
are strongly influenced by the views of John Wansbrough. The find¬ 
ings are just as open to a different interpretation, namely, that they 
may have resulted from a break in tradition caused by the rise of 
Islam and by the ensuing emigration of Arabs from the Arabian 
Peninsula. 72 

The changes in religious life caused by the rise of Islam, both dur¬ 
ing Muhammad’s lifetime and afterwards, might be expected to have 
inevitably resulted in a dissociation from the religious orientation of 


71 Hawting, Idolatry. 

72 For the break in tradition between the time of Muhammad’s death and the 
beginnings of Islamic scholarship, see Scholler, Exegetisches Denken, 113. 
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the Jahiliyya, given that the Quranic message is hostile towards them 
and had just achieved an overwhelming success. The existing situation 
was viewed as having been erroneous in every respect. If one accepts 
this assessment, both individual and collective amnesia come as little 
surprise. 

The resettlement of fighting men and entire, or parts of tribal units 
that took place in the course of th efutuh, resulted in the dilution and 
fragmentation of the old social groupings; and even when tribes emi¬ 
grated more or less entirely, it is to be expected that they had to 
regroup both internally and externally. In a situation like this, tradi¬ 
tions concerning a section of the past that was regarded as irrelevant 
anyway inevitably suffered further damage. 

From a certain point on, perhaps around 700 ce, both the Arabs 
and the non-Arab Muslims began to be interested in the Jahiliyya 
once more; their reasons and motivations were as varied as the means 
by which they sought to acquire, interpret, and develop the fragments 
of information available to them. On the one hand, there are many 
cases of uncontrolled elaboration going as far as complete invention, 
yet on the other hand, there are a number of cases which display 
scholarly historical method—one example being Ibn al-Kalbi’s con¬ 
clusion that the fact that the theophoric proper names employing 
al-Lat and Manat were older than those using al-‘Uzza, implied that 
the first two deities were more ancient. 73 If one then falls back on the 
Qur’an as being the most reliable, detailed, and comparatively homo¬ 
geneous source, Welch’s interpretation offers the most plausible 
approach. His aim, however, was to retrace the Qur’anic view of pre- 
Islamic religion rather than to arrive at a historical reconstruction of 
that religion. 

Hawting emphasizes that monotheists have generally tended to 
describe even opponents who believed themselves to be monotheists 
as being idolatrous; 74 this has at least the virtue of questioning the 
literal interpretation of the relevant Qur’anic passages, and thus the 


73 Ibn al-Kalbl, Asnam, 11, 9ff. (Arabic text, p. 38 of the German translation). 

74 His examples include the Protestant polemics against Catholics as well as those 
of the Wahhabis against popular Sunni Islam and the Shi‘a. One might add another 
example that is closer to the time of the Qur’an: ‘Umar Ibn Abi Rabi'a, in comparing 
an attractive woman to a gazelle (thus the masculine gender), says marra blfl nafarin 
yahfufnahii mithla ma haffa n-nasara bi-l-wathan, “she ran past me in the midst of a 
group (of companions) who surrounded her in the way Christians surround an idol” 
('Umar, Dlwan 120:2). 
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“high god” model, in an intelligent way. However, all that this shows 
is that these passages do not necessarily have to be understood in a 
literal sense. Hawting does not commit himself as to the localization 
of the emergence of Islam any more than Wansborough does, but 
simply refers to the latter’s conjectures about a “sectarian milieu.” 
Wansbrough supposes the Qur’an to have come into existence at 
approximately the end of the second/eighth century; Hawting differs 
from him in this respect, giving a date before the middle of the sec¬ 
ond/eighth century. 75 

With all due respect to the Wansborough school’s search for truth, 
I would like to point out that if so far-reaching a revision of existing 
assumptions about the time and place of the emergence of Islam is 
developed, one firstly ought to offer a better documented alternative, 
and secondly to make at least an initial effort to see whether the 
traditional approach is capable of being sustained if one were to take 
all the available material into account. Among the sources which are 
completely ignored is the extensive Diwan of the Umayyad poet 
‘Umar b. Abi Rabi'a (d. before 721, perhaps even in 712). His work 
fits so harmoniously into the development of Arabic poetry and is so 
homogeneous in itself that it would be absurd to suppose it to be of 
apocryphal origin. Throughout his work, he mentions the hajj and 
the Meccan sanctuary, the Prophet’s grave ( wa-qabri n-nabiyyi, 193:9), 
the resurrection ( munshiru l-mawtd, 152:1), the messenger of God 
{mamu llahi bi-r-rasuli lladhi ursila, 233:6), Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood ( wa-lladhi baatha n-nabiyya Muhammadan bi-n-nuri wa-l- 
islami, 91:11; wa-llahi rabbi Muhammadin, 328:1, cf. 330:6 and 371:1) 
and islam (74:28; 76:10; 91:16; 297:5; 428:9). This easily accessible 
material has not so far been explained by the Wansbrough school. 
Yehuda Nevo and Judith Koren, albeit not part of that school, are 
prepared to accept similar reinterpretations of Islamic history; at the 
end of their account of the inscriptions from Sde Boqer in the Negev 
that address Allah as rabb Musa wa-’Isd, they conclude: “Such a for¬ 
mula indicates some variety of Judeo-Christian belief: as it stands, it 
cannot be either Christian, Jewish, or Muslim.” 76 ‘Umar b. abi Rabi'a, 
who is described by the sources mentioned above as having been a 
good Muslim of the end of the first century AH, swore by God as 


75 Recently Marco Scholler has critiziced a number of Wansborough’s main the- 
s, see Scholler, Exegetisches Denken, 120-124. 

76 Nevo and Koren, “Origins,” 39. 
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rabb Musa (‘Umar, Diwan 95:5) and called him rabb Musa wa-’Isa 
(285:1). The formula maybe supposed to have been used as an expres¬ 
sion of Islam’s claim to supremacy. 

It may seem as though the foregoing examination has produced 
mainly negative results. As regards the talbiyas, this is unfortunately 
true. I would, however, argue that the great caution with which both 
the Islamic sources and the far-reaching reinterpretations of recent 
times have to be approached ought not to be seen as a goal in itself, 
but rather as an expression of the standpoint that there is a middle 
path capable of avoiding many of the problems which have dogged 
the two extreme views. 77 


77 For a well-balanced description of the strengths and weaknesses of recent 
extreme skepticism, see Schoeler, Charakter, 13-24. 
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THE ‘IBAD OF AL-HIRA: AN ARAB CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITY IN LATE ANTIQUE IRAQ 


Isabel Toral-Niehoff 


Among the Late Antique milieus whose religious and cultural patterns 
should have exerted an essential influence on the emergent Islamic 
culture is the Arab principality of the Lakhmids at al-Hlra (ca. 300 
until 602 ce). Situated at the West bank of the Middle Euphrates, at 
the fringes of the desert, it was located not only on the Roman- 
Sasanian frontier, but also in close proximity to the Arab tribes of 
the peninsula. Here, all the elements that define Islam’s Late Antique 
heritage were to be found, namely, Christian-Aramaic, Arabic-Be- 
douin, Jewish, and Persian influences. Together with Najran in South 
Arabia, it was one of the main Arab urban and political centers of 
Late Antiquity, a kingdom whose court attracted poets and merchants 
from all over the peninsula. 

Close commercial and political ties linked al-Hlra and the Hijaz. 1 
In the rivalry between Persia and Byzantium, the Lakhmids were the 
Arab representatives of Sasanid interests and tried to gain control 
over the Hijaz by securing the loyalty of the Arab tribes. Al-Hlra’s 
main rival in this struggle for power and authority on the peninsula 
was Mecca, which strove to ally itself with those tribes that pursued 
a policy of independence towards the Lakhmids. 2 In spite of this, 
there were commercial connections between both cities, the caravans 
following an itinerary that would later become the pilgrim route 
between the great Iraqi cities and Mecca. 3 Since commerce usually 
involves the transfer of people as well as of ideas, it is likely that 
reports about the Iranized and Christianized Arabs of al-Hlra should 
have reached and left an impression on the earliest community of 
Muhammad. 

The following article will focus on the Christians of al-Hlra, who, 
according to all the sources known to us made up a significant por- 


1 See Kister, Society, and Kister, Studies, and especially his article “Al-Hira.” 

2 Kister, “Al-Hira,” 145-152. 

3 See Finster, “Reiseroute.” An-Nu‘man III regularly sent a latima (caravan of 
spices) to the fair of 'Ukaz ( Aghani , vol. 19, 75; cf. also Frankel, Fremdworter, 178). 
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tion of its total population and profoundly shaped its character. In 
the course of time, they and their monasteries became so prominent 
in the Arab imaginaire as to emerge as a literary topos. Being Arabs 
and adherents of Syriac Christianity at the same time, they maintained 
close contacts to their neighboring coreligionists and functioned as 
a cultural transmission belt between Persia, Byzantine Syria, and the 
Arab Peninsula. To highlight their importance within the society of 
al-Hlra, an analysis of the existing written sources will be undertaken, 
complemented by a brief review of the archeological material. The 
focus will lie on the Christians’ social position and on their role in 
the political and religious life of the region. 

Among the sources the Arabic texts, though fairly late (ninth cen¬ 
tury onwards), are the most extensive. Their information is selective, 
focusing on individuals, mostly kings and poets, and their narrative 
structure is generally anecdotal, highlighting the circumstances under 
which certain poetic verses were composed. They show a marked 
interest in tribal genealogy that reflects a world where the social posi¬ 
tion of an individual is defined through his kinship. The problematic 
authenticity of Arabic traditions on pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
history notwithstanding, 4 it is virtually certain that the Arabic sources 
on al-Hlra do reflect autochthonous traditions, since they mostly rely 
on Hisham ibn al-Kalbl, a famous Kufan historian and genealogist 
who explicitly claims that he consulted books and church archives 
from al-Hlra. 5 While many of the stories transmitted by him are 
doubtlessly legendary, others seem to have been distorted in the pro¬ 
cess of oral transmission. 6 As is to be expected, he tends to exaggerate 
the importance of the city and of the Lakhmid dynasty in international 
politics. Yet on the whole, he passes on the local store of history and 
legends and thus conveys an idea of how the people of al-Hlra saw 
themselves. Oral tradition on al-Hlra was alive in the region for a 
long time: according to Abu 1-Baqa’ (twelfth century), local children 
were taught the history of the Lakhmid kings at school, which was 


4 To name only a few of the relevant publications: Cameron, Byzantine and Early 
Islamic Near East, vol. 1; Noth, Early Arabic Historical Tradition; Crone and Cook, 
Hagarism; Duri, Historical Writing. 

5 In Tab., vol. 1, 628 and 770. For a general evaluation of Ibn al-Kalbi, s. Atallah, 
“Al-Kalbi”; see also Noldeke, Geschichte, chap. 27. He is the main source of at-Tabari 
and Abu 1-Faraj for the history of al-Hira. 

6 Of course oral transmission cannot always be equated with distortion, but actu¬ 
ally follows certain rules, as we know since the works of Henige, Oral historiography, 
and Vansina, Oral tradition. 
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thus considered an important part of the collective memory still into 
the Islamic period. 7 Yet the possibility of anachronisms and later 
distortions must be conceded, since Abbasid society developed an 
idealized conception of its pre-Islamic past, the Jahiliyya. 8 

The Syriac sources, by contrast, are all ecclesiastical writings 
(chronicles, 9 hagiographies, 10 synodal acts, * 11 acts of martyrs, 12 and 
missionary letters 13 ), and as such no less selective. Focusing on reli¬ 
gious topics, they are biased by the dogmatic struggles of their time. 
The figures that are deemed worthy of mention are exclusively persons 
closely related to the Christian Church, such as saints, martyrs, cler¬ 
ics, and monks. It is also important to take into account the specific 
constraints imposed by literary genre: since a hagiography, for 
instance, will tend to exaggerate the saint’s suffering in the desert, 
authors are likely to follow classical and biblical precedents in describ¬ 
ing the Arabs as uncivilized and pagan barbarians, and to interpret 
them as a divine trial of the holy man engaged in the imitation of 
Christ. 

The sources in Greek, finally, are heirs to a long historiographic 
tradition that defines the literary devices and topoi an author may 
use, 14 and thus also demand a particularly attentive reading. 


Social Position and Political Role of the ‘Ihad 

Hisham b. al-Kalbl gives us a glimpse of the demographic composi¬ 
tion of the city: 


7 Manaqib, 91. 

8 Drory, “Abbasid construction.” 

9 For Syriac sources in general for this time, see the bibliographical review by 
Morony, Iraq , 620-632; see also Brock, “Syriac Historical Writing,” and Fiey, 

10 E.g. Nau (ed. and trans.), Histoires, 7-51 (the History of Ahudemmeh); ibid., 
63-96 (Denha’s History of Marutha). 

11 Chabot’s Synodicon Orientale contains lists of bishops who signed the church 
synods from the early fifth until the late eighth century. 

12 E.g. Hoffmann, Auszuge. 

13 Cf. Brock, “Syriac Historical Writing,” 621. Especially useful with regard to 
al-Hira is Guidi, “Lettera.” 

14 For instance, the passages of Procopius describing the king al-Mundir may be 
read as part of a typical Kaiserkritik attempting to discredit Justinian’s policy towards 
the Arabs. Very useful in this context are the works of Cameron on Procopius and 
Agathias. 
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The inhabitants of al-HIra consisted of three groups. One third were 
the Tanukh, i.e., the Arabs who dwelled to the west of the Euphrates 
between al-HIra and al-Anbar and further beyond; [they lived] in huts 
and tents of goat hair. Another third were the Tbad, i.e., the real inhab¬ 
itants of al-HIra (kanu sakanu) who had setded there (ibtanaw biha). 
Finally, there were the confederates ( al-ahlaf ), who had a covenant ( hilf) 
with the people of al-HIra without belonging to any of the two groups 
who had surrendered to Ardashlr, i.e., the Tanukh and the Tbad . 15 

Who were these Tbad who, according to Ibn al-Kalbl, made up the 
sedentary population of al-HIra, as opposed to the Bedouin Tanukh? 
From other Arabic sources it becomes clear that the expression does 
not refer to the city’s sedentary inhabitants in general, but was 
restricted to the autochthonous Christian population of al-HIra and 
the surrounding region. 16 This is borne out by the fact that according 
to Ahmad b. abi Ya'qub, 17 only the city’s Christians were referred to 
as Tbad . Another important point is that they originated from dif¬ 
ferent tribes, as al-Jawharl observes in defining them as qabail shatta 
min butun al-’arab ijtamau ala l-nasraniyya bi l-Hira wa-n-nisba 
ilayhim ibadi —i.e., they formed a unity beyond established tribal 
boundaries and thus possessed their own nisba. ls They included 
northern Arabs, such as the Tamim, to which the prominent ‘Ibadi 
family of ‘Adi b. Zayd belonged, 19 and southern Arabs such as the 
Azd / Mazin (e.g., the Banu Buqayla, another important political fac¬ 
tion at al-Hira 20 ) and the Lakhm, which included the Banu Marina, 
a branch of the royal family and the main opponents of‘Adi b. Zayd. 21 


15 Tab., vol. 1, 822 (Ibn al-Kalbl). 

16 Rothstein, Dynastie, 19. 

17 In Abu 'Ubaid, Mu jam, 180. 

18 Rothstein, Dynastie, 19; cf. Manaqib, 111. 

19 For his tribal identity cf. Aghani, vol. 2,97; Tab., vol. 1,1016; Ibn Qutayba, Sir, 
135; Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, vol. 1, 80. 

20 Most prominent among them was the legendary ‘Abd al-Maslh b. ‘Amr b. Qays 
b. Hayyan b. Buqayla al-Ghassanl, who was famous for his fabulous longevity (350 
years), and whom Khalid b. al-Walld met in al-Hira as a very old man, cf. Pellat, “Ibn 
Bukayla.” For the Banu Buqayla’s tribal origin, cf. Caskel, Gamharat an-nasab, 207. 
Cf. also Baladhurl, Futuh, 243 (trans. Hitti, 390). There was also a Qasr b. Buqayla in 
al-Hira (Baladhurl, loc. cit.). The Banu Buqayla were enemies of ‘Adi b. Zayd ( Aghani, 
vol.'2,120; Tab., vol. 2,1023). 

21 The Banu Marina were a branch of the Lakhm and one of the region’s oldest 
families ( Aghani, vol. 2, 106). Abu 1-Faraj mentions their diyar and includes them 
among the Tbad ( Aghani , vol. 9,80; Manaqib, 46, with a poem by Imru al-Qays). One 
of them, a certain ‘Adi b. Aws, was the most prominent leader of the opposition to 
‘Adi b. Zayd. He was the tutor of Aswad b. al-Mundhir, half-brother of an-Nu‘man 
III (who was backed by ‘Adi b. Zayd) and rival claimant to the city’s throne. For the 
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Some of the ‘Ibad were probably descendents of the Tayyi’ 22 and 
Lihyan, 23 while others stemmed from Rabl'a, Mudar and Iyad. 24 Ibn 
al-Kalbl’s emphasis on their sedentary character, which omits any 
reference to their religion, is confirmed by the fact that Christian 
members of the neighboring nomadic tribes are not called ‘Ibad. The 
Christian poet al-Mutalammis (Jarir b. ‘Abd al-Maslh), for instance, 
and his nephew Tarafa from the Dubay'a (Ghatafan), frequented the 
court of the Lakhmids, but were not referred to as ‘Ibad. 25 This also 
suggests that only established families could lay claim to the title: 
according to Abu 1-Baqa’, they “formed the majority and were the 
noble people of al-Hira, the people of the ‘good families’ ( buyutat ).” 26 

The second group listed by Hisham ibn al-Kalbl is the tribe of 
Tanukh, the nomadic and semi-nomadic inhabitants of al-Hira and 
its surroundings. This tribal confederation, composed of different and 
predominantly Southern Arab clans, 27 seems to have emigrated from 
eastern Arabia (Bahrayn) to the Sawad in the third century ce. They 
certainly were not exclusively nomads, as Ibn al-Kalbl suggests, but 
changed between nomadism, semi-nomadism, and agriculture accord¬ 
ing to the prevailing climatic and political circumstances, as most 
Near Eastern nomads do. 28 The Tanukh seem to have come to a peace- 


fabric of intrigues surrounding an-Nu'man’s ascension to the throne, see Aghani, 
vol. 2,105-120; Tab., vol. 1,1016-1029. It is interesting, yet probably an anachronism, 
that 'Adi b. Aws accuses his rival of “North Arabian'(ma'addiyya) cunning (Aghani, 
vol. 2, 107). 

22 The Banu Qabisa of the Tayyi’ had their main center in the oasis of ‘Ayn Tamr, 
which belonged to the Lakhmids. Their most prominent member was Iyas b. Qabisa, 
governor of al-Hira after the Lakhmids (Baladhuri, Futuh, 243; trans. Hitti, 390). Like 
many of the Tayyi’, they were probably Christian; an uncle of Iyas founded a monas¬ 
tery, see Yaqut, Mu jam, vol. 4, 134. Zayd’s mother and ‘Adi b. Zayd’s cousin both 
belonged to the Tayyi’ ( Aghani, vol. 2, 100, 105), but it is not certain that they were 
considered 'Ibad. The tribe was prominent in the city during the time of the conquest 
(cf. Donner, Arab Tribes, 78ff., and Shahid, “Tayyi”’). 

23 Cf. the remarks on the family of Aws b. Qallam below. 

24 Manaqib, 114. 

25 Another case at hand is the poet Maymun al-A'sha (from Qays b. Tha'laba of 
the Bakr b. Wail), who was educated in al-Hira and was a Christian, as shown by his 
poetry, yet is never referred to as an 'Ibadi. All of them frequented the court of the 
Lahmid kings, but remained strongly attached to their tribes (cf. the references in 
Sezgin, Geschichte, vol. 2,112-118,173-175). 

26 Manaqib, 110. 

27 See Tab., vol. 1,609-627; Manaqib, 97-98; Shahid, “Tanukh”; Caskel, Gamharat 
an-nasab, vol. 2, 80-84. 

28 For a typology of Near Eastern nomadism and the close symbiosis between 
sedentary and nonsedentary groups, cf. Khazanov, Nomads, 53-59, 97-102, 274- 
290. 
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fill arrangement with the Lakhmids and the sedentary inhabitants of 
al-Hlra, since the hostile nomads with whom the Lakhmids had to 
deal are never identified as belonging to the Tanukh but rather to the 
Taghlib ibn Wa’il and Bakr ibn Wa’il, among others. 29 

The third group enumerated by Ibn al-Kalbl, the ahlaf (“confeder¬ 
ates”), corresponds to groups known under the same name in Mecca 
and at-Ta’if: they consisted of recently immigrated Arab clans from 
different tribes who sought protection through affiliation to an estab¬ 
lished tribe, and who were considered to be of inferior status. 30 After 
a few generations their social standing improved and their foreign 
origin lost its relevance. 31 According to Abu 1-Baqa’, the dynasty itself 
encouraged this process: 

He (= king ‘Amr b. Imri’ al-Qays) introduced the great families of the 
Rabi'a, the Mudar and the Iyad into the group of the Tbad, to which 
they had not belonged before . 32 


‘Arab or nabat? The ‘Ibad’s Multiple Identities 

The Christians of al-Hlra spoke Arabic, 33 but like most of the settled 
Arabs living on the fringes of the desert, they had assimilated to the 
Aramaic peasant population. 34 Thoroughly “Aramaicized” in manners 
and appearance, these inhabitants of al-Hlra appeared as strangers 
to the conquerors arriving from the Arabian Peninsula, even arousing 
doubts in their Arab identity. This is illustrated by two traditions, 
which—although certainly legendary—give an idea of how the 


29 According to Ibn al-Kalbi (Tab., vol. 1,853; Ibn Said, Naswat , 274), some of the 
Lakhmid troops were composed of Tanukh. Manaqib, 102, remarks that only some 
of the Tanukh wanted to settle down when the city was founded, while the others 
remained nomads. 

30 For references see Lammens, Mecque, 150. 

31 Manaqib, 112, includes the Banu Marina, the Lihyan, and the Iyas b. Qablsa 
among the ahlaf, yet in other sources they are considered Tbad. It seems that after 
some generations they had assimilated to the latter. 

32 Manaqib, 114. 

33 See, for example, the quotation from at-Tabarl below. See also Trimingham, 
Christianity, 150: “The Arabs of Babylonia, settled and nomadic alike, remained pre¬ 
dominantly Arab in cultural characteristics." 

34 For the demographic situation in Sasanian Iraq, cf. Morony, Iraq, 169-274, and 
Donner, Arab Tribes, 61-72. The most impressive general anthropological study of 
the complicated relationship between nomadic and sedentary peoples remains 
Khazanov, Nomads. For the Middle East, see the collected articles in Nelson, Desert, 
and Donner, “Role of Nomads.” 
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encounter between assimilated Arabs from the north and their breth¬ 
ren from the peninsula was imagined in later times. According to the 
first tradition, Khalid b. al-Walld, upon his arrival in al-Hira, had the 
following conversation with a certain ‘Adi: 

“Woe is you! Are you Arabs? Then why do you want revenge on the 
Arabs? Or Persians? So why do you want revenge on justice and righ¬ 
teousness?” ‘Adi answered: “We are indeed true Arabs and Arabized 
Arabs (‘arab ariba wa-'arab muta'arriba ).” 35 Khalid said: “If this were 
as you said, then you would not have opposed us and hated our cause.” 
‘Adi explained: “We speak only Arabic, and this proves that our argu¬ 
ment is true.” Khalid said: “You told the truth .” 36 

A similar account is transmitted by al-Mas‘udi: Khalid b. al-Walid 
comes to al-Hira and there meets the wise and legendary ‘Abd al-Masih 
b. Buqayla. 37 When he inquires about the latter’s identity and receives 
confusing answers, he finally asks: 

“Are you Arab or Nabat?” He said: “We are Nabateanized Arabs and 
Arabized Nabateans (‘arabun stanbatna wa-nabatun starabna).” iS 

Both traditions obviously serve to substantiate later ‘Ibadl claims to 
a genuinely Arab identity, and they also allege the existence of an old 
covenant with the conquerors (both anecdotes are fohowed by reports 
on the terms of surrender of al-Hira), yet they also reflect the estrange¬ 
ment both Arab groups felt towards each other. 

As we have seen, the “Aramaicization” of the Arabs at al-Hira 
concerned only their urban way of life, not their spoken language, 
which remained Arabic. Like all Arabs in Iraq, the majority of the 
‘Ibad were descended from Arabs who had emigrated from the pen¬ 
insula, above all from the Yamama and eastern Arabia, in successive 


35 The use of the terms al-‘arab al-ariba and al-‘arab al-mustariba (or al- 
mutaarriba) is somewhat confusing, as some equate the former with the lost Arab 
tribes of ancient times, while others identify them with the Southern Arabs as opposed 
to the Northern Arabs, who were “Arabized.” Cf. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. 
“al-‘arab”; Rentz, “Diazirat al-‘arab”; Fischer, “Kahtan.” 

36 Tab., vol. 1,2041. 

37 On the Banu Buqayla, cf. note 20. 

38 Al-Mas udi, Muruj, vol. 1, 217ff.— Nabat is the common Arabic name for the 
Arameans or Syrians. The terminology is confusing, since the Arabic tradition has 
mixed up the little it knew of the Nabateans with remarks on the Arameans and on 
the pre-Islamic people of Mesopotamia. Moreover, Arabic sources also distinguish 
between the “Nabat of Iraq” and the “Nabat of Syria.” The verb tanabbata also means 
“to become settled,” i.e., “to adopt a typically Aramaic way of life.” Cf. Fahd, “Nabat.” 
See also Trimingham, Christianity, 146-147. 
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waves of migration, having been attracted by the fertile land of the 
Sawad. A representative example is the Tamimi clan of the Banu 
Ayyub, whose most prominent member was the poet ‘Adi b. Zayd. 
They were Christians from the Yamama 39 who had immigrated to 
al-Hira, where they had at first been ahlaf but soon became members 
of the ruling class: 

The original reason for the family’s settling in al-Hira was that his ances¬ 
tor Ayyub b. Mahruf, who lived in al-Yamama among the Banu Tmra 
1-Qays ibn Zayd Manat, had shed blood in his tribe and had to flee, 
whereupon he betook himself to Aws b. Qallam, a member of the sept 
of Banu 1-Harith b. Ka'b in al-Hira. Between his person and Ayyub 
there was a kinship on the mother’s side, and Aws received him honor¬ 
ably therefore and allowed him to live in his house. After some time 
Aws said: O son of my uncle, will you remain with me and my house? 
Ayyub answered: Yes. I know well that if I return to my tribe after 
I have shed blood I shall not escape whole. So I have no house save 
yours for all times. Said Aws: I am an old man and I fear that after my 
death my neighbors may not allow you to the same rights as I allow, 
and that something might occur between you and them whereby they 
might violate their duty as kinsfolk. So look about you for some place 
in al-Hira that best pleases you and let me know it, that I may give it 
to you as a fief or buy it for you. [...] 

Before his death he [Ayyub] had already come into relation with the 
kings who ruled al-Hira, and these acknowledged his rights as well as 
those of his son Zayd. Thus Ayyubs position was strengthened; and 
there was no king of al-Hira who did not provide the children of Ayyub 
with presents, and beasts which carried them. 40 

According to other sources, the clan of Aws ibn Qallam was a well- 
established and wealthy family of al-Hira that claimed to belong to 
the Lihyan. 41 In the fourth century, an eminent member of the family, 


39 For Christianity in the Yamama, see Trimingham, Christianity, 282, and Fiey, 
“Nasara,” sec. “Christians of Arabia and the Gulf.” 

40 Aghani, vol. 2, 99 (Ibn al-Kalbi); translated in Horovitz, “Adi b. Zeyd,” 32-33 
(citations from Horovitz’ translations have been slightly modified). 

41 Cf. the genealogy of the Bishop Jabir b. Sham un from the Banu Aws ibn Qallam 
b. Butayn b. Jumhayr b. Lihyan ( Aghani, vol. 2, 115). For the Lihyan, see Drewes, 
“Lihyan.” Usually they are considered a branch of the North Arabian Hudhayl, but 
the genealogy of the Lihyan at hand appears to be different. According to Ibn al-Kalbi, 
they were descended from the biblical Amalekites (Tab., vol. 1, 850; cf. also Manaqib, 
114). Sometimes the Amalekites are reported to have been allies of Zenobia. All these 
speculations seem to indicate that the Lihyan/'Amaliqa belonged to the autochtho¬ 
nous population (cf. Rothstein, Dynastie, 64). Abu 1-Baqa mentions a bishop Shim un 
b. Hanzala from the Lihyan at al-Hira during the reign of Nu'man I (121), probably 
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also called Aws ibn Qallam, 42 reigned for five years, thus interrupting 
the Lakhmid succession. Later in the sixth century, another member 
of the family, Jabir b. Sham'un, was bishop of al-Hlra and played an 
important role as the financier of Nu'man III. 43 All these reports point 
to a prominent role of this Christian family in the public life al-Hlra, 
and it is therefore plausible that they may have introduced their rela¬ 
tives from the Yamama to the ruling Lakhmids. The ties between the 
Banu Ayyub and the Aws ibn Qallam remained close during the whole 
Lakhmid period; they intermarried 44 and supported the same faction 
in the political turmoil of the late sixth century. 45 

The Banu Ayyub soon rose to the highest positions at the Lakhmid 
court. 46 Zayd and his son, the famous poet ‘Adi, in particular were 
deeply involved in the political struggles under the last Lakhmids. 
Zayd was the main counselor of al-Mundhir IV and de facto ruler 
during the last two years of the latter’s reign. His son ‘Adi was the 
tutor of an-Nu‘man III and played a prominent role in bringing him 
to power. 47 The Ayyub clan owed their influence in Lakhmid politics 
mainly to their excellent connections to the local Persian elite of the 
dehqans. Their perfect knowledge of the Pahlavi language and their 
insight into Sasanian politics made them irreplaceable middlemen 
for both the Lakhmids and the Sasanids: 

They were of a respected house, Christians who were with the Kisras, 
had their maintenance with them and stood in esteem; they also had 
assigned them fiefs and given them rich presents. 48 

According to Ibn al-Kalbl, Zayd b. Hammad grew up in a Persian 
family and then took over an office in the Sasanid administration: 


the first Simeon (around 430) in the list given by Rothstein, Dynastie, 24. He was 
reported to have been responsible for the king’s legendary conversion to Christian¬ 
ity. 

42 Due to chronological reasons, he cannot have been identical to the one who gave 
shelter to Ayyub (see Horovitz, “Adi b. Zeyd,” 33-34). 

43 According to Aghani, vol. 2, 115 (source: al-Mufaddal ad-Dabbl), 'Adi b. Zayd 
borrowed 80,000 dirhams from him in order to ensure the Sasanid king’s approval for 
his candidate to the throne. 

44 The son of Ayyub, Zayd, married a member of the Aws ibn Qallam ( Aghani, 
vol. 2, 98). 

45 Cf. n. 43. 

46 Aghani, vol. 2, 98. 

47 Cf. n. 43. For the entire story, see Rothstein, Dynastie, 109-111. 

48 Aghani, vol. 2,105 (Horovitz, “Adi b. Zeyd,” 40). 
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After Hammad’s death Zayd was taken by the Dehqan to his own house, 
who belonged to the Marzubans, and grew up with his children: Zayd 
had already received good instruction in the art of writing and in the 
Arabic language before the Dehqan took charge of him; the Dehqan 
now taught him the Persian language which, thanks to his diligence, 
he soon assimilated. The Dehqan then petitioned the Kisra to place the 
postal service under him, an office which he generally entrusted only 
the sons of Marzubans, and which Zayd administered for a time. 49 

Since his son 'Adi also received a Persian education, it appears that 
the Persians regularly took young members of prominent Arab fami¬ 
lies as hostages, probably in order to foster an Iranicized local elite 
loyal to them: 

As soon as ‘Adi could apply himself and was grown up, his father put 
him to school and, when he had acquired some knowledge, the Marzuban 
Farrukhamahan sent him with his own son Shahanmard to the Persian 
school where he learnt to write and read Persian till he was among the 
best knowers of Persian and the most eloquent speakers of Arabic and 
composed poems. 50 

When 'Adi later fell victim to an intrigue of his enemies from the 
Banu Marina, Khusraw Parwiz himself wrote a letter in order to pre¬ 
vent his death—though in vain—, probably because he considered 
him his “man in al-Hira.” 51 The Arabic tradition attributes the fall of 
the Lakhmids in 602 to the machinations of his son Zayd b. ‘Adi, 
who tried to avenge his father’s death. The sources contain an inter¬ 
esting report about Zayd taking advantage of his knowledge of Pahlavi 
and mistranslating an ambiguous Arabic sentence, thereby provoking 
the anger of Khusraw Parwiz who then withdraws his favor from 
an-Nu‘man. 52 

Historically viewed, the fall of the Lakhmids was obviously related 
to the general international situation, which was marked not only by 
the antagonism between Byzantium and Persia, but also by rebellions 
and civil wars in both empires. Syriac sources report that an-Nu‘man 
refused to help Khusraw Parwiz when he was a fugitive during the 
reign of Bahram, and it is likely that after this incident the Persian 


49 Aghani, vol. 2,100 (Horovitz, “Adi b. Zeyd,” 35). 

50 Aghani, vol. 2,101 (Horovitz, “Adi b. Zeyd,” 37). 

51 Aghani, vol. 2,120. 

52 Ibid., 122-127; Tab., vol. 1,1025-1029. 
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king preferred to replace his disloyal vassal. 53 It has to be taken into 
account that all the traditions on the Banu Ayyub tend to exaggerate 
the family’s role in Lakhmid and Sasanian affairs, since our main 
source, Ibn al-Kalbl, relied to a great deal on local sources from al-Hlra 
and perhaps on the Banu Ayyub themselves, who remained in the 
region as a Christian family until Islamic times. A son of Zayd b. ‘Adi 
called Sawad is even reported to have been one of the traditionists of 
al-Hlra. 54 Nevertheless, it is clear that they were an important Iranized 
Christian family representing the Sasanians at al-Hlra, though not 
the only prominent ‘Ibadi clan: all the evidence available suggests 
that the political and social elite in sixth-century al-Hira was com¬ 
posed of long-established Christian Arab families that were divided 
into different factions competing for influence on the ruling house. 


Ecclesiastic and Monastic Developments 

While the Arabic tradition contains valuable information about the 
tribal origins, social position, and political role of the ‘Ibad, it remains 
almost entirely silent about their religious life and beliefs, the churches, 
and religious customs of the ‘Ibad merely providing local color, as it 
were. 55 The only relevant evidence are poems ascribed to ‘Adi b. Zayd 
and other poets from the environment of al-Hira that deal with some 
of the cosmological myths from the Old Testament, such as the 
Deluge. 56 A detailed examination of the authenticity of these verses 
and their religious and dogmatic implications is beyond the scope of 
this article. In order to learn more about the origins of this religious 


53 Trimingham, Christianity, 198, n. 122. Iyas b. Qabisa, on the other hand, is said 
to have helped Khusraw Parwiz and to have been rewarded with the city’s governor¬ 
ship after Nu'man III (Tab., vol. 1,1029). 

54 Horovitz,“Adi b. Zeyd,” 68. 

55 Cf. for instance the romantic love-story between ‘Adi b. Zayd and the Kindite 
princess Hind b. an-Nu'man. Both meet in a church in al-Hira on Maundy Thursday 
and fall in love; later on, they meet in another church, and finally they marry ( Aghani , 
vol. 2,128-131). The story was very popular and is also told in the Thousand and One 
Nights. 

56 Cf. Hirschberg, Judische und Christliche Lehren, 53-57. Hirschberg analyzes the 
poetry ascribed to 'Adi and other pre-Islamic poets with regard to Christian or Jewish 
influences, yet does not discuss the authenticity of the verses. For the poetical works 
of ‘Adi, see Gabrieli, “‘Adi b. Zayd.” For further references, see Sezgin, Geschichte, 
vol. 2, 178-179. 
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community and its position in the harsh dogmatic struggles of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, we must therefore turn to other sources. 

The name ‘Ibad seems to be an old self-definition; later Muslim 
authors were at a loss as to its precise meaning and put forward a 
number of evidently absurd etymologies. 57 Noldeke is probably right 
in completing the term to ’ibad Allah or ‘ibad al-masih (servants of 
God or of the Messiah), an expression reflecting an awareness of 
being the true viri religiosi, i.e., the only genuine worshipers of God. 58 
Moreover, the designation shows that the self-understanding of the 
‘Ibad hinged above all on God and their community, which also 
applies to the Christians in Persia. Brock has shown the extent to 
which the ethnic and the religious identity of the Persian Christians, 
who called themselves “People of God,” went together. 59 

Regarding the archeological evidence, it is unfortunate that Chris¬ 
tian archeology in this region is still in its infancy, and that East Syrian 
Church architecture has not yet been well explored. At the moment, 
research is also hampered by the complicated political situation in 
the area. 60 The Arab and Syriac list the names of many Church build¬ 
ings in al-Hlra and its surroundings, but so far none has been con¬ 
nected to any of the existing ruins. 61 To date, the only excavation at 
al-Hlra itself remains that undertaken by Talbot Rice in the 1930s. 62 
In the 1970s, B. Finster and J. Schmidt conducted a general survey 
of Late Antique and Early Islamic ruins in Iraq and discovered two 
Sasanian churches in Qusayr North near Ukhaidir (probably corre¬ 
sponding to Dumat al-Hlra in the sources). 63 The last expedition to 
the area appears to have been an excavation conducted by Kokushiyan 
University in Tokyo in the late 1980s. In the following years, one of 
the expedition’s participants, Y. Okada, published several articles in 
which he describes his finds in 'Ayn Shay'a, a monastic site located 
15 km to the west to Najaf, and analyzes them in the context of early 


57 Cf. Manaqib ,110-111. 

58 Cf. Rothstein, Dynastie, 21, and Noldeke, Geschichte, 24, n. 4. 

59 Brock, “Christians.” 

60 For a general evaluation of the difficulties in the Gulf Area, see Potts, “Gulf Arab 
states.” At the moment (January 2005), it is of course impossible to visit al-Hira, since 
Najaf and Kerbela are very near and it has been declared a military area. 

61 Ash-ShabushtI, Diyarat, 230-256; Trimingham, Christianity , 197. 

62 Talbot Rice, “The Oxford excavations at Hira, 1931,” and id., “The Oxford exca¬ 
vations at Hira.” 

63 Finster/Schmidt, “Ruinen.” 
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Christian architecture in the region. 64 After comparing the area’s early 
churches (Ctesiphon, Hlra, Qusayr North, among others, 65 all of 
which date from the late Sasanian or early Islamic periods), he con¬ 
cludes that these southern Iraqi churches constitute a new category 
of architecture that is neither Sasanian nor Islamic. In a later article, 
he extends this new concept to the Gulf area. 66 This suggests a close 
communal tie between the Christians of Babylonia and of the Gulf, 
a relationship that is confirmed by tribal history. In a recent article, 
M. Cassis has suggested that the churches in question did not follow 
Western or Byzantine patterns, but rather secular Sasanian/Babylonian 
architecture. 67 Archeological evidence thus points to the existence in 
Late Antiquity of an independent cultural region that included 
Babylonia, the Gulf area, and probably also central Arabia. All of this 
may indicate the particularly old age of these regions’ Christian com¬ 
munities, which apparently developed outside the sphere of Western 
influence. 

The Syriac written sources confirm this hypothesis, since they attest 
that Christianity had penetrated into Babylonia and Mesopotamia as 
early as 150 ce; Kirkuk (Karkha), for instance, had a bishop as early 
as 117-138. 68 Another Christian center was al-Anbar (Peroz Shabur), 
an important Sasanian garrison town on the Euphrates, which by 420 
was home to an important Christian community and later became 
the see of both Nestorian and Monophysite bishops. It had close 
historical ties with al-Hlra: the Monastery of Mar Yuna was founded 
by a certain ‘Abd al-Maslh from al-Hira. 69 The city of al-Hira was 
also the see of a bishop, the first evidence for which dates back to 
410, when a bishop called Hosea was present at the Synod of Mar 
Isaac in Seleucia. 70 Al-Hira (Aramaic Hirta) belonged to the patriarchal 
see of Bet ‘ Aramaye in Koke/Seleucia. 71 Unfortunately, of the bishops 


64 Okada, “Excavations”; id., “Reconsideration”; id., “Early Christian Architec¬ 
ture”; id., “Ain Shai’a.” 

65 See the useful survey in Okada, “Early Christian Architecture,” 74-77. 

66 Okada “Ain Shai’a.” 

67 Cassis, “Bema,” 13. 

68 Trimingham, Christianity, 152. 

69 Trimingham, Christianity, 197.—The Arabic tradition considers the population 
of al-Hira to have originated from al-Anbar (Tab., vol. 1, 645). 

70 Bishop Hosea in Seleucia, in Chabot, Synodicon, 275. 

71 Morony, Iraq, 335. Cf. also the map on Christian bishoprics in ibid., 336 
(fig-7). 
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of al-Hlra almost nothing is known beyond their names, 72 with the 
notable exception of the above-mentioned Jabir b. Sham'un of the 
Aws b. Qallam clan. According to Arabic sources, ‘Adi b. Zaid bor¬ 
rowed 80,000 dirhams from him in order to ensure the Sasanid king’s 
approval for his candidate to the throne. 73 

Syriac sources indicate that Christianity in al-Hira goes back to 
monastic origins: a certain ‘Abdisho' is reported to have founded the 
monastery of al-Hira during the fourth century. 74 It was probably 
more akin to a hermitage, since cenobitic monasticism is usually con¬ 
sidered to have originated with St. Pachomios (who died in 346) in 
Egypt, and it seems unlikely that it had arrived this early in Babylonia 
and Mesopotamia. Before the fifth century, traditional Syriac asceti¬ 
cism was mainly anachoretic and was practiced by independent ascet¬ 
ics of various forms, such as the boskoi (“grazers”) and dendrites 
(“tree- dwellers”) , 75 

Since the late fifth century, Syriac Monophysite monks were indeed 
very active propagators of the Christian faith in Mesopotamia and 
Iraq, mostly among the Aramaic peasants and the Arab Bedouin of 
the so-called “barbarian plain.” 76 This movement increased signifi¬ 
cantly with the restrictive anti-Monophysite policy of Justin I (518— 
524), which forced many Syrian monks to retreat into the desert where 
they concentrated their efforts on the Bedouin. 77 These monks are 
not easy to classify. In this period of Aramaic Christianity, various 
manifestations of asceticism existed side by side, such as hermits and 
cenobitic monks. Their missionary zeal forced them to adapt to the 
special living conditions in the desert, e.g., by introducing transport¬ 
able altars and by practicing baptism with sand. Ahudemmeh, the 
metropolitan of Bet ‘Aramaye, was the main missionary of sixth- 
century Mesopotamia. Among his converts were the Taghlib, a con¬ 
federation that had immigrated from central Arabia a short time ago. 78 
He gives a vivid picture of the conditions under which he operated: 

There were many peoples between the Tigris and Euphrates in the region 

known as Gezirta who lived in tents, barbarous and warlike; they enter- 


72 See the list in Rothstein, Dynastie, 23-25. 

73 See n. 43 above. 

74 Trimingham, Christianity, 171 and 189. 

75 Trimingham, Christianity, 138-145. 

76 I borrow this expression from Fowden’s excellent study The Barbarian Plain. 

77 Trimingham, Christianity, 164. 

78 Ibid., 173ff. 
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tained numerous superstitions, and were among the most ignorant of 
pupils until the time the light of Christ illuminated their hearts. For 
some time Ahudemmeh had burned with divine zeal in their regard. 
[...] He set himself with great patience to visit all the camps of the Arabs, 
instructing and teaching them in numerous sessions. [...] [H]e zealously 
set himself to gather together, by means of inducements, flattery and 
gifts, priests from many parts to enable him to establish in each tribe 
a priest and a deacon. He founded churches and named them after the 
chiefs of their tribes in order to secure their help whenever difficulties 
arose. He consecrated altar-slabs and placed them in the churches. 79 

Of all the famous monasteries of al-Hira, we know the inscription of 
only one: Dayr al-Hind al-Kubra, which was founded by Hind bint 
al Harith, 80 the Christian mother of the Lakhmid king ‘Amr b. al- 
Mundhir (554-570). It was copied by Hisham ibn al-Kalbl and is 
transmitted in later Arabic sources: 

This church has been erected by Hind, daughter of al-Harith b. ‘Amr 
b. Hujr, the queen, daughter of kings and mother of the king ‘Amr b. 
al-Mundhir, bondmaid of Christ and mother of His servitor in the time 
of the king of kings Khosraw Anushirwan in the time of Bishop Ephraem 
etc. 81 

Whereas Monophysitism was deeply rooted in Syriac monasticism, 
Nestorianism 82 appears to have been more associated with the official 
Persian church. But the expansionist approach of the Monophysite 
missionaries forced the Nestorians to counter this monastic offensive 
with similar means. According to Nestorian tradition, monasticism 
was reorganized in accordance with the Rule of St. Pachomius in the 
late sixth century by Abraham of Kaskar and Abraham of Nephtar. 83 
They also laid down guide-lines on how to distinguish Nestorian and 
Monophysite monks. 84 This reformed cenobitic monasticism 
developed into a powerful force that helped to spread the doctrines 


79 Trimingham, Christianity, 172. 

80 She was the daughter of the same al-Harith b. 'Amr who ruled al-Hira during 
the Kindite interregnum of the sixth century (see Ibn Said, Naswat, 278, and Manaqib, 
67). 

81 Yaqut, Mu jam, vol. 2, 709 (Trimingham, Christianity, 196). 

82 The current expression “Nestorian” is employed in order to avoid confusion, 
even though it is not the correct designation used today (Assyrian Church of the East 
or Assyrian Orthodox Church). The designation “Dyophysitism,” as opposed to 
Monophysitism, is also problematic, since it implies a belief in two natures in Christ, 
which the “Dyophysitists” would deny. 

83 Morony, Iraq, 361. 

84 Ibid., 362. 
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of Theodor of Mopsuestia, and to convert pagans and even 
Monophysites. 85 

All of this brings up the important question of the dogmatic posi¬ 
tion of the Tbad regarding the controversies between Nestorians and 
Monophysites. Al-Mas'udi’s statement that all of the Tbad were 
Nestorians is anachronistic and certainly does not apply to the fifth 
and sixth centuries, when clear dogmatic borders in Iraq did not yet 
exist. 86 The Synod of 484, where Bar Sawma from Nisibis established 
Antiochene Dyophysitism as binding for the autocephalous Persian 
Church, did not have a far-reaching effect. The Nestorians, as they 
were to be called in the seventh century, had to face stubborn resis¬ 
tance in the Persian Church, 87 which makes it unlikely that all 
Christians in al-Hlra adopted their doctrine immediately. Moreover, 
according to Morony, a distinctively Nestorian identity and doctrinal 
position did not fully develop until the seventh century, when it was 
fueled by the threat of a compromise with the Monophysites. 88 

The Syrian Desert then, which includes the environs of al-Hira, 
was the main missionary area of Monophysite monks, where they 
converted many nomadic Arab tribes like the Taghlib. The above- 
mentioned Ahudemmeh was credited with having converted the 
Arabs of ‘Aqula 89 (Kufa) and the Tanukh, 90 thus attesting the 
Monophysite missionary focus on rural and suburban areas. The 
nearby oasis of‘Ayn an-Namir, for instance, adopted the doctrine of 
the Phantasiasts, an extreme Monophysite sect. 91 Al-Hira thus appears 
to have been surrounded by a Monophysite Bedouin environment. 

The city itself, on the other hand, became the center of the mis¬ 
sionary activities of Bishop Simeon of Bet Arsham, a militant anti- 
Nestorian polemicist of the early sixth century who converted some 


85 Ibid., 361. 

86 Al-Mas'udI, Muruj, vol. 2, 328. 

87 Morony, Iraq, 355-357. 

88 Ibid., 357. 

89 According to Trimingham, the Tbad were mostly called ‘Aqulaye in Syriac 
sources, derived from this ‘Aqula ( Christianity , 171 and n. 23). I suspect, however, 
that this is not correct, and that there was a difference between these 'Aqulaye Chris¬ 
tians (who were newly converted Monophysite Arabs) and the Tbad from al-Hira, 
who had been converted long ago and had strong ties with the Persian church. The 
existence of this Monophysite ‘Aqulaye community explains the existence of a Mono¬ 
physite bishopric in Kufa (Hoffmann, Auszuge, n. 1062). 

90 Trimingham, Christianity, 173 (citing the History of Ahudemmeh); Morony, 
Iraq, 374. 

91 Trimingham, Christianity, 194-195. 
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of the city’s Christian nobility to his cause. His letters provide valu¬ 
able firsthand information about the religious situation at al-Hlra at 
the time. 92 According to Simeon of Bet Arsham, there were pagans 
and Jews at the royal court, but also members of noble Christian 
families that had converted a long time ago. When a Christian noble¬ 
man heard about anti-Christian persecutions in Yemen, he tried to 
convince the king not to join this policy by reminding him emphati¬ 
cally: “But we are Christians, and so were our parents and grand¬ 
parents!” 93 

During Justin’s persecution of the Monophysites in 518-523, a 
number of Syriac monks found shelter in al-Hlra, which was appar¬ 
ently considered as neutral ground. The presence of representatives 
of both factions provided the opportunity for a meeting between these 
Monophysites and the Nestorian Catholicos Shilas under the pagan 
king al-Mundhir III (reigned 503-554). 

Thus the kingdom of al-Hlra, located as it was on the frontier 
between Sasanid Iran (where the Dyophysites set the tone) and 
Byzantine Syria (a stronghold of the Monophysites), soon got caught 
in a missionary crossfire, but at the same time could function as a 
neutral meeting ground. In 524, there was another diplomatic meet¬ 
ing in Ramla, a ten-day journey away from al-Hlra: Byzantium had 
sent a messenger, Abraham, to negotiate the liberation of two 
Byzantine prisoners held by al-Mundhir III. The gathering was 
attended by Shilas and a certain Isaac as representatives of the “ortho¬ 
dox” Christians of Persia, by Sergios of Rusafa as a representative of 
the Monophysites, and by Aggaios (Hajjaj b. Qays), a Christian 
Monophysite notable from the court of al-Mundhir III. 94 

It is unknown how long the different dogmatic schools continued 
to coexist. According to Morony, the separation of Syriac Christians 
into two clearly defined factions is a development of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. When the School of Nisibis, an important center of Nestorian 
theology, was closed in 540, former students of the school refounded 
it at al-Hlra. 95 Due to the influence of nearby Ctesiphon and the 
growing missionary efforts of the Nestorian monks, the Monophysites 
seem to have lost their position in al-Hlra during in the late sixth 
century. The Monophysite monks retired to Najran (in Iraq), where 


92 Guidi, “Lettera.” 

93 Ibid., 487-488. 

94 See Shahid, “Conference.” 

95 Morony, Iraq, 360. 
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they probably converted the Namir nomads. 96 Around 592 the last 
Lakhmid ruler, al-Nu'man III, converted to the Nestorian version of 
Christianity. Abu 1-Baqa’ explains the king’s conversion by the fol¬ 
lowing legend: When an-Nu'man once fell ill, he asked for help a 
group of the Yaqubiyya (i.e., the Monophysites) as well as the 
Nasturiyyun, 97 represented by the local bishop, a certain Shim'un b. 
Jabir. 98 Whereas the Monophysites’ prayers were of no avail, the 
Nestorian bishop urged him to convert first, which he did together 
with his family and other Arab noblemen in a great ceremony in the 
central church of the city. Unfortunately, this, too, did not produce 
a result, and the Nestorian bishop of Mosul had to come. By means 
of a grim exorcism, the king was finally healed, and the palace and 
all of the pagan idols were split asunder. 99 This Nestorian legend 
(which may go back to the Tbad) is apt to highlight the significance 
of the dynasty’s conversion for the identity of the local Christian 
community. 

In Islamic times, the Tbad had definitely become Nestorians, and 
al-Hira acquired legendary fame for its many monasteries and 
churches. In the Arab imaginaire it developed into the decadent 
Christian counterpart of Kufa. So the ruins of al-Hira, evoking the 
vanished glory of the Lakhmid kings, came to function as an illustra¬ 
tion of the transiency of all earthly achievements. Many legends and 
stories are staged in local churches and monasteries of al-Hira, such 
as the various traditions about the Lakhmid princess Hind bint 
an-Nu‘man, who in her old age retired to a monastery near al-Hira. 
During or after the Islamic conquests she is reported to have met 
with Sa'db. Abi Waqqas, al-Hajjaj and Mughirab. Shu'ba ath-Thaqafi, 100 
and to have mourned the past glories of Lakhmid rule with the fol¬ 
lowing aphorism: 

In the evening, there was no Arab on earth that did not request favors 
from us and glorify us, but then in the morning, there was no one from 
whom we did not request favors from and glorify! 101 


96 Trimingham, Christianity, 169. 

97 It is remarkable that the story presupposes the presence of both confessions in 
the city. 

98 He is probably identical with Simeon, the militant Nestorian bishop of al-Hlra 
mentioned in Hoffmann, Auszuge, 97,106,108. 

99 Manaqib, 268-272. 

100 Ash-Shabushti, Diyarat, 244-246. 

101 Ibid., 246. 
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Al-Hlra and its monasteries acquired particular fame in Arabic lit¬ 
erature because it served as the scene of the famous orgies that were 
celebrated by the poets maudits (shuara al-mujun) of nearby Kufa. 
Staging their banquets at al-Hlra, these poets continued an old tradi¬ 
tion: the genre of Arabic wine poetry ( khamriyyat ) is from its very 
origin closely associated with al-Hlra, due to the poetry of the pre- 
Islamic poets ‘Adi and Al-A'sha’. 102 Monasteries and churches in 
general used to be surrounded by wine shops and taverns, which 
attracted adherents of different religions. 


Arabic-Syriac Bilingualism 

The ‘Ibad of al-Hira used Syriac as their church language, as did most 
of the Christians in Sasanian Iran, while their colloquial language was 
Arabic. Later Islamic sources confirm their Arabic-Syriac bilingual¬ 
ism. In Abbasid times, the ‘Ibad were among the translators from 
one language into the other, the most famous of them being Hunayn 
b. Ishaq. 103 But was Syriac really the only language used by them in 
church, or had they translated biblical or liturgical texts into Arabic? 
The issue of whether there existed a pre-Islamic Arabic version of the 
Gospels has engendered an extensive debate that still awaits resolu¬ 
tion. Baumstark 104 and Shahid 105 have argued in favor of such a trans¬ 
lation, whether in al-Hira or in Najran, claiming that it is inconceivable 
that Arab Christians in pre-Islamic times should not have had an 
Arabic version of the Gospels at their disposal. Their argument rests 
on evidence from the Arabic sources, the history of liturgy 106 and on 
the fact that the Arabic language of the sixth century was fully devel¬ 
oped and was already being committed to writing. 107 Griffith, however, 
maintains that “all one can say about the possibility of a pre-Islamic, 
Christian version of the Gospel in Arabic is that no sure sign of its 


102 Bencheikh, “Khamriyya.” 

103 Griffith, “Gospel,” 136, with reference to Michael the Syrian. 

104 Baumstark, “Problem”; cf. also id., “Evangelieniibersetzung”; id., “Psalm 
110 .” 

105 Shahid, Martyrs, 242-250. 

106 Baumstark points out that the rubrics of the Arab Gospels in MS Vatican Bor¬ 
gia MS 95 and Berlin Or. Oct. MS 118 reflect the usage of the old liturgy of Jerusalem 
(“Evangelienlesung,” 562-575). 

107 See the survey of all the arguments in Griffith, “Gospel,” 159-165. 
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actual existence has yet emerged .” 108 He points to the lack of docu¬ 
mentary evidence, since the earliest dated manuscripts written in 
Palestine during the Abbasid period clearly derive from Greek and 
not from Syriac—as one would expect in the case of a pre-Islamic 
translation. In view of the parallel emergence of a Christian literature 
in Persian that was composed for missionary purposes , 109 however, a 
partial or complete Arabic rendering of the Gospels in pre-Islamic 
al-Hlra remains a plausible hypothesis. 

A much debated topic in connection with the ‘Ibad is the emer¬ 
gence of the Arabic script. It is a commonplace in Arabic sources that 
Arabic was first written down in al-Anbar and al-Hira, and that it 
was introduced to Mecca by an Iraqi Christian . 110 ‘Adi b. Zayd, is 
known to have written Arabic at the Sasanian court, where he acted 
as a kind of “secretary for Arabian affairs,” while his grandfather 
Hammad is said to have been the first to write Arabic in his family . * * 111 
In Islamic times, the literacy of the ‘Ibad in pre-Islamic times became 
a topos; thus, in the famous anecdote about the sahifat al-Mutalam- 
mis —proverbial for a letter containing the order to kill the one 
entrusted with its delivery—the suspicious poet asks a young Christian 
to read him the letter he is carrying . 112 These accounts seem to lend 
some support to Starcky’s hypothesis that the Arabic script derives 
from a variant of the East Syriac estrangela script, supposedly devel¬ 
oped in the chancellery of al-Hira and used there for writing Arabic. 
Starcky’s theory, however, was convincingly refuted by Grohmann 
on the basis of paleographic arguments; it is now generally accepted 
that the North Arabian script has a Nabatean—and therefore 
Palestinian—origin. Nevertheless, some kind of connection to al-Hira 
does seem to exist, since the first inscription in the North Arabic 
language written in a Nabatean cursive, the famous Namara inscrip¬ 
tion, commemorates a Lakhmid king by the name of Imru’ al-Qays; 
and the last inscription in Nabatean, written in a cursive resembling 
the Arabic script, is associated with Gadhima, king of the Tanukh 
who were the predecessors of the Lakhmids in al-Hira . 113 


108 Griffith, “Gospel,” 166. 

109 See Brock, “Christians,” 78, n. 76. 

110 See Endress, “Schrift," 169, nn. 25- 28. 

111 Aghani, vol. 2,100. 

112 Ibn Qutayba, Sir, 89 and 91; Aghani, vol. 21,192-195. 

113 See the synthesis of all the arguments (including references) in Endress, 
“Schrift,” 166-170. 
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Be that as it may, the Arabic script must have been well-known in 
sixth-century al-Hlra, and was certainly used there for administrative 
purposes. Since literacy is primarily an urban phenomenon, the use 
of written Arabic in al-Hlra, one of the main Arab cities of the period, 
is not really surprising. The Tbad lived in an environment where they 
were in daily contact with literacy as a cultural skill, and as Christians 
they furthermore adhered to a religion based on writing par excel¬ 
lence, the Holy Scripture. However, it is difficult to determine when 
they would write in Arabic and when in Syriac, since we know from 
other bilingual societies that the use of one or the other language 
depends on its specific communicative and social functions. Hence, 
the fact that written Arabic for administrative purposes, does not 
necessarily entail its use in church. 


Conclusion 

The Christian inhabitants of al-Hira, the Tbad, were members of a 
long-established community with deep local roots, a community that 
had probably arisen from the inter m in gl ing of autochthonous Aramaic 
peasants and Arab immigrants from eastern and central Arabia. They 
formed a trans-tribal unity that was clearly perceived as such from 
the outside, although their identity was “tribalized” by means of a 
nisba. As their self-designation ‘ibad shows, their sense of unity relied 
on their awareness of constituting an elected people whose basic loy¬ 
alty was to the Christian God. In spite of this, they remained conscious 
of their tribal Arab origins, although in the course of time these ties 
seem to have lost some of their importance. 

As members of the sedentary population, the established families 
were well represented among the kingdom’s political elite, but did 
not form a distinct political faction. On the contrary, the last decades 
of Lakhmid rule were dominated by fierce power struggles between 
the principal Tbadl clans who were vying for influence on the royal 
family. The total number of Christians in al-Hira had probably 
increased in the sixth century, owing to the missionary efforts of both 
Nestorians and Monophysite monks whose activity had brought about 
a second wave of Christianization in the area. We do not however 
know for sure which position the ‘Ibad adopted during these dogmatic 
conflicts, which were also part of the power struggle between 
Byzantium and Persia. The fact that the Bedouin tribes from the city’s 
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rural surroundings who were newcomers to al-Hlra had all been con¬ 
verted by Monophysite monks, suggests an at least partial coincidence 
between social position and dogmatic orientation. 

The Tbad were not only Iranized and influenced by the nearby 
Sasanian court in Ctesiphon, where some of them held important 
administrative positions, but were Aramaicized as well in so far as 
they were adherents of Syriac Christianity. They were in close contact 
with their Syrian and Persian coreligionists, and attracted the mis¬ 
sionary zeal of monks from these regions. They, in turn, must also 
have contributed to the spread of Christianity, since members of the 
Tbad are reported to have founded monasteries. Probably most Tbad 
were bilingual, since Syriac was their Church language; many were 
also literate and able to read and write not only Syriac, but also Arabic, 
although we do not know to what extent. 

As a lively cultural and political hub, the court of al-Hlra attracted 
many Arabs from the peninsula, who thus became familiar with a 
settled Christian Arab population that had adopted many of the 
neighboring peoples’ cultural skills such as writing, Persian court 
culture, and Christian legends, liturgy, and church architecture. These 
visitors, mainly poets and merchants, would have spread information 
about al-Hlra and its Christian Tbad all over the Arab Peninsula, thus 
shaping the image of what a Christian Arab identity might look like. 
It is not unlikely that this had some effect on Muhammad’s earliest 
community and its understanding of Christianity and its communal 
significance. Rothstein, in his Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hlra, 
has even put forward the hypothesis that the notion of a transtribal 
Muslim umma was modeled on the Tbad, an idea which certainly 
deserves further investigation. It is also probable that at least some 
biblical and Christian notions made their way to Mecca via al-Hlra, 
yet a proper appraisal of this issue would necessitate a new assessment 
of the authenticity of the pre-Islamic Christian poetry of al-Hira. 
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AN EARLY CHRISTIAN ARABIC ACCOUNT 
OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


Kirill Dmitriev 


Introduction 

More than most phenomena of Late Antique religious culture, the 
frequent reshapings of the myth of creation reveal how strongly this 
era was affected by interreligious relationships. As a result, its textual 
manifestations are extremely multifaceted, crossing the borders of 
different religious systems. Going back to ancient oriental patterns, 
the biblical account of the creation of the world goes through a long 
reception history in Judaism and Christianity until it finally finds its 
way to Islamic culture. Formal similarities between the Quranic cre¬ 
ation theology and certain Jewish or Christian sources, respectively, 
should not therefore be viewed as corruption of an “original” motif, 
but rather as evidence of the common Late Antique cultural heritage 
that is adopted and modified in the Qur’an. This paper’s focus of 
study, a poem of‘Adi b. Zayd al-Tbadl (d. ca. 600) about the creation 
of the world and the fall of man, serves as an example of a text related 
to the literary milieu of the Qur’an and helps to place the latter in 
the context of the culture and era in which it emerged. 

The main problem that besets the study of early Arabic culture, 
especially with concern to its religious aspects, is the problem of the 
authenticity of sources. This holds particularly true with respect to 
early Arabic poetry. The subject of this paper is a poetic work whose 
written form can be traced back to a time no less than two hundred 
and fifty years after its supposed composition at the end of the sixth 
century ce. How justified can the usage of such a late document be 
for the study of the literary background of the Qur’an? This question 
has both a historical and a hermeneutical implication. Historically, 
one should proceed from the fact that the tradition of Arabic poetry 
has its roots in the pre-Islamic epoch and, despite a long process of 
transmission in mainly oral form, is more or less authentically 
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preserved in the written sources currently available to us. 1 In a recent 
study on Arabic tribal poetry as an ethnographic source that exhibits 
an uninterrupted continuity from pre-Islamic times through to the 
present day, Maxim Vasilenko stresses the multi-functionality and 
deep social integration of Arabic verse. 2 This can still be observed and 
documented. 3 Thus, research in contemporary Arabic tribal poetry 
shows that at all points in its history, this poetry has been inseparably 
linked with the social life and ceremonial practices of Arabic tribal 
society. As such, it has a clearly evident historical dimension. 

The range of accuracy in the transmission of early works of Arabic 
poetry requires individual investigation of each particular case. 
Comparing existing studies on the poetry of Umayya b. abi s-Salt, 
Tilman Seidensticker came to the conclusion that it should be possible 
to arrive at objective criteria for determining the authenticity of early 
Arabic poems. 4 As has been noted by Gustav von Griinebaum, 5 along 
with the analysis of the vocabulary and content of texts, an investiga¬ 
tion of the development of literary forms and schools of early Arabic 
poetry is also apt to provide essential criteria. Furthermore, much 
closer attention than has been customary should be paid to the his¬ 
tory of the transmission of the texts and the evidence it provides with 
regard to their later reception. 6 This can be achieved only through an 
extensive analysis of a wide range of textual materials. Unfortunately, 
publications offering reliable analytical material, like Marek Dziekan’s 
book on the poetry of Quss b. Sa'ida al-Iyadi, 7 or Vladimir Polosin’s 
vocabulary of ‘Absite poets, 8 remain relatively rare. 


1 Wagner, Grundzuge, 12-29. 

2 Vasilenko, Plemennaya poeziya, 9. 

3 A recent publication on this subject is Suvorov, Al-Urr i Samar. 

4 Seidensticker, “Authenticity.” 

5 Griinebaum, “Pre-Islamic Poetry”; Griinebaum, “Zur Chronologie.” 

6 The analysis of the textual evidences of the poem presented indicates a constant 
process of transmission of a common source. The character of several reading variants 
shows very clearly that these occurred as a result of the text’s reinterpretation in the 
environment of its later transmission. These changes, however, only occur within the 
framework provided by the original text and can in no way be described as systematic 
forgery. For further details on the textual transmission of the poem, the reader is 
referred to the appendix. 

7 Textual and literary analysis brought Dziekan to the conclusion that thirty six 
out of the sixty six works attributed to Quss b. Saida can be regarded as pre-Islamic, 
see Dziekan, QussIbn Saida , 229. 

8 Polosin, Slovar. 
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Literary criticism of ‘Adi b. Zayd’s poetic works also requires fur¬ 
ther study. This is however beyond the scope of the present paper, 
which will focus on one particular poem and the analysis of its lexical 
and thematic composition. Combined with the historical investigation 
of the poem’s probable origin in the Nestorian milieu of al-Hlra pro¬ 
vided by Isabel Toral-Niehoff, 9 textual criticism can make a substantial 
contribution to the text’s interpretation. Although these approaches 
bring to light important evidence for the poem’s authenticity, they 
cannot yield an irrefutable solution to the question of authenticity. 
Yet the issue of where the text is to be historically located should not 
prevent a broader hermeneutical discourse. Thomas Bauer accurately 
points to the unjustified neglect of early Arabic literature as a source 
for the contextual study of the Qur’an, which he views as resulting 
mainly from an incorrect methodological approach towards pre- 
Islamic poetry. 10 Following his argument that poetry is an indispens¬ 
able source for any study of early Arabic culture, this current paper 
presents a poetic work that is directly linked thematically to the issue 
of the Qur’an in context. 


The Poet: ‘Adi b. Zayd al-'Ibadi 

The biographical information available on ‘Adi b. Zayd has been 
recently summarized by Isabel Toral-Niehoff and Theresia Hainthaler. * 11 
Here, it is sufficient to mention that ‘Adi’s life was intimately con¬ 
nected with the city of al-Hira, where he was born in the middle of 
the sixth century and was executed around the year 600. Al-Hira was 
located in South Mesopotamia, in the area where later the town of 
Kufa was founded. Beginning in the mid-fifth century, al-Hira became 
one of the largest and most important Arab cities. 12 Its active relation¬ 
ships with Persia, Byzantium, and Arabia played a significant role in 
both political and cultural development. Al-Hira’s significance within 
the cultural history of the Arabs derives not only from the fact that 


9 Toral-Niehoff, “Gestaltung des Siindenfalls.” 

10 See Bauer’s contribution to this volume. 

11 Toral-Niehoff, “Gestaltung des Siindenfalls,” 239-240; Hainthaler, “'Adi ibn 
Zayd,” 158-163. 

12 Shahid, “Al-Hira.” According to Ugo Monneret de Villard, al-Hira “had to be 
a great city, with intense commercial traffic, so much that arrival was from the Euphra¬ 
tes and the Canals, as well as vessels from India and China,”—see Monneret de Vil¬ 
lard, Le chiese, 32; quoted upon: Comneno, “Nestorianism,” 44. 
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it cultivated an urban lifestyle that differed from the traditional 
Bedouin way of life, but more importantly from the fact that it served 
as a center of cross-cultural exchange where Arabs had direct access 
to the Late Antique heritage. 13 Due to this symbiosis, Arabic culture 
received a significant impetus from al-Hira. According to Islamic 
historians, even the Arabic script may have been invented in al-Hira, 
a view that in Gerhard Endress’ opinion reflects the position of al-Hira 
as a central “connecting point of Aramaic-Hellenistic culture and the 
pre-Islamic Arabic world.” 14 

The topic of the development of Arabic literacy also represents a 
remarkable aspect in the biography of ‘Adi b. Zayd, who is perhaps 
the most prominent Christian Arabic poet of al-Hira. 15 After all, he 
is credited with the official introduction of Arabic script to the Persian 
court at Ctesiphon. 16 ‘Adi b. Zayd must have known and used the 
Arabic script in his work as a royal secretary, and he might therefore 
have applied his linguistic skills to his poetic work as well. This 
assumption appears particularly plausible if one takes into consider¬ 
ation that his poems were composed primarily in a solitary cell 17 from 
which ‘Adi b. Zayd is reported to have continued writing until the 
tragic end of his life. 18 Even if manifestations of literacy in pre-Islamic 
Arabia are limited to “documents of an ‘archival’ character,” as Alfred 
Beeston claims, 19 in the case of ‘Adi b. Zayd, who was both a poet 
and an official, the possibility that he documented his verses in writ¬ 
ing is quite high. The question of transmission, however, remains 
open, and is only hypothetically illuminated by this assumption. 

Further details can be provided by the later history of transmission. 
The collection of ‘Adi b. Zayd’s poetic works was carried out by 
Hisham b. al-Kalbl (d. ca. 206/821), and his Kitab 'Adi b. Zayd was 
used by both al-Isfahani (285/897-356/967) and at-Tabarl (615/1218- 
694/1295). Tradition portrays Ibn al-Kalbl as an expert on Arabic 
genealogy and pre-Islamic Arabic history. Ibn al-Kalbl’s lost work on 
the churches and monasteries of al-Hira was most likely based on his 


13 Shahid, “Al-Hira,” 462. 

14 Endress, “Arabische Schrift,” 170. 

15 For bibliographical references on the history of Christianity in al-Hira refer to 
Hainthaler, “'Adi ibn Zayd,” 164-165; see also Toral-Niehoff, “Gestaltung des Siin- 
denfalls,” 252. 

16 Aghani, vol. 2,102; see also Horovitz, “‘Adi ibn Zeyd,” 38. 

17 Aghani, vol. 2,110. 

18 ApT abm,Tarikh, 1020-1021,1023, Aghani, vol. 2,110-115. 

19 Beeston, “Antecedents,” 235. 
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studies of the archives of al-Hlra’s Christian communities. 20 In view 
of the fact that Ibn al-Kalbl even consulted Palmyrenic texts and was 
informed of findings from Yemen, 21 it stands to reason that he would 
certainly have made use of the material available to him at al-Hlra, 
as it bordered directly on his hometown of Kufa. 22 It thus appears 
probable that the later transmission of the works of ‘Adi b. Zayd may 
go back to a reliable source. Even though the origins of this transmis¬ 
sion process remain undocumented, its later manifestations deserve 
close attention, since the history of any text is always a history of its 
reception as well. 

Among the preserved works of ‘Adi b. Zayd is a poem concerning 
the creation of the world, the creation of man, and the latter’s fall. 
This poem has already been the subject of critical analysis. 23 However, 
this work cannot be viewed as complete. The text of the poem has 
not yet been published as a single, complete entity, but rather in 
several fragments. 24 For this reason, a new attempt to compile the 
text of the poem 25 and to analyze it in relation to its literary context 
is necessary. 


Introduction (vv. 1-2) 




VbjjL. I* 1 i [yli- A&lf- 


Listen to a story, so that one day you may retell it 
from memory, if a questioner asks (you)! 

How the God of creation let appear his grace 
to us and taught us his first signs. 


20 Attalah, “Al-Kalbl,” 494. 

21 Ibid. 

22 The urban landscape of al-Hlra shifted already in pre-Islamic time “northwards, 
till it reached the area occupied by present-day Kufa,” (see Talbot Rice, “Hira,” 261); 
and in the ninth century al-Hira and Kufa were considered to be two names of one 
and the same city, see Hainthaler, “'Adi ibn Zayd,” 165. 

23 Hirschberg, Lehren, 82-84, 105-108; Gabrieli, “‘Adi b. Zaid,” 85-86; Wagner, 
Grundzuge , 167; Rezvan, Koran, 64, 84-85; Toral-Niehoff, “Gestaltung des Siinden- 
falls.” 

24 The edition of al-Mu’aybid (Dtwan 'Adi b. Zayd, 158-160) also does not include 
all textual material. 

25 See the appendix. 
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The words isma hadlthan, “listen to a story,” set the mood of the 
poem right from its beginning. The introductory phrase echoes Jewish 
and Christian liturgy and their typical requests for the community 
to listen, especially before the recitation of scripture. The call “listen!” 
is also distinctive of Syrian homiletic literature. 26 An echo of this 
Jewish and Christian liturgical practice of announcing the recitation 
of scripture can also be found in the Qur’an. The word hadlth often 
precedes the Qur’anic narrations of biblical stories, for instance in 
Q 20:9: ilfcl jij “Hast thou received the story of Moses?” 27 

The introductory lines also imply a dialogical setting, serving the 
purposes of both preaching and instruction—a motif to be found in 
both Jewish and Christian tradition that ultimately goes back to bibli¬ 
cal precedents (Exod. 12:26-27, Deut. 6:20-21, 1 Pet. 3:15). The use 
of dialogue is a characteristic feature of Late Antique poetry and 
homiletic prose in both Greek and Syriac. 28 Dialogical and homiletic 
characters are crucial attributes of the most important forms of early 
Syriac poetry— madrasha, soglta and memrd, 29 as well as the kon- 
takion, a form of Byzantine liturgical poetry found in the sixth century 
that was significantly influenced by Syriac hymnography. 30 The Qur’an 
also includes homiletic reminiscences, as for example in Q 93:11: Ul j 
Jj Ji-dJbj jIjCo “And as for thy Lord’s blessing, declare it.” 

Close attention ought to be paid to the expression, abda mmatahu, 
“He let his grace appear,” in the second line of this poem. The word, 
ni’matun “grace,” is used several times in the Qur’an, as in Q 35:3: 

dJ \ I /js I EJI Qj IIJ “O men, remember God’s blessing upon 

you.” 31 The concept can also be found frequently in the Bible, 32 where 
it is explicitly mentioned that God’s grace appears : ’Ercetpavri yap q 
%apn; lob 9-eou acoxqpio^ rcaaiv dv9pdmon; “For the grace of God 
has appeared, bringing salvation to all.” 33 The verb abda, “to let 


26 See The Homilies of Aphraates, 239, as an example. 

27 Translations of the Quran follow Arberry, The Koran. As remarked in the intro¬ 
duction, general lowercasing and other minor modifications have been adopted. 

28 Brock, “From Ephrem to Romanos,” 141. 

29 See Brock, “From Ephrem to Romanos”; Brock, “Syriac Dispute Poems.” 

30 Asmus, “Tworchestwo,” 192. 

31 Further references Q 2:211.231, 3:103, 5:7.11.20, 8:53, 14:16.28.34,16:18.53.83. 
114, 26:22, 33:9, 37:57, 39:8.49, 43:13, 68:49, 92:19. 

32 At least 348 references. 

33 Translations of the Bible, if not indicated otherwise, are given according to the 
New Revised Standard Version. 
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appear,” together with the following verb, ‘arrafa, “to let someone 
know,” or “to teach,” emphasize the hermeneutical aspect of the poem. 
This is evident from the text’s first lines, which define the perspective 
from which the creation story will be viewed throughout the poem. 
The quasi-historical report of Genesis is placed in a hermeneutical 
light where the recognition of God’s signs forms the basis for pro¬ 
claiming his glory. As in later biblical accounts, especially those of 
the Psalms and the story of Job, the hermeneutical perspective is 
central to Qur’anic creation theology. It seems, therefore, that it is 
not due to coincidence that on the lexical level the verb ’arrafa also 
parallels the Qur’an. No other evidence for ’arrafa in the second stem 
or, according to two recensions of the poem, ‘ allama , 34 can be found 
in pre-Islamic poetry. 

In the Qur’an, ’arrafa is used twice, in Q 47:5-6 and in Q 66:3. 
’Allama appears several times, as in Q 2:31: jI-Jcj “And he 

taught Adam the names, all of them.” However, what matters is not 
this formal lexical correspondence but rather the semantics of the 
word aya (pi. ay at) meaning “sign,” which has evident hermeneutical 
implications in the poem as well as in the Qur’an. The usage of ’arrafa/ 
’allama in connection with ayat has clear parallels in the Qur’an, 
where signs are portrayed as a crucial means of communication 
between God and man. The Qur’an describes this process with the 
verbs “to bring” ( atd,jaa , Q 2:106.211, 43:47), “to bring down,” “to 
reveal” ( nazzala , anzala , Q 6:37,10:20), “to send” ( ba’atha , Q 10:75), 
but also “to explain,” “to make clear” (Q 5:75, 6:46, 7:174, 9:11), “to 
tell,” and “to recite” ( dhakkara , qassa, Q 6:130, 8:31, 10:71). 35 The 
Arabic aya is related to the Hebrew oth, meaning in biblical and rab¬ 
binical usage “sign” or “miracle.” However, in contrast to the latter, 
aya in the Qur’an refers to both non-linguistic as well as linguistic 
communication. 36 As such, it refers to God’s revelation in general. 
A similar tendency towards the extension of the semantic field of the 
concept of “sign” is found in Syriac literature prior to the Qur’an. 
Here, the word atha, “while being used precisely as the Heb DIN, and 
translating oqpelov both in the LXX and N.T., is also used in the 
sense of argumentum, documentum (PSm , 413), 37 and thus approaches 


34 See appendix. 

35 Abrahamov, “Signs,” 8. 

36 Abrahamov, “Signs,” 6-7. 

37 leffery here refers to Payne Smith, Thesaurus , vol. 1, 413 (K. D.). 
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even more closely than niN the Qur anic use of the word.” 38 In the 
Syriac translation of the Gospel according to John, atha refers to signs 
by which Jesus manifested himself as the Lord. 39 

The expression, fa-’arrafana ayatihl l-uwald, in the second line of 
the poem represents early evidence for the hermeneutic meaning of 
the word aya in Arabic, which probably developed in correspondence 
with the Syriac atha and is significant for the Quranic concept of 
signs. Against the background of the Christian idea of the logos 
creator 110 (John 1:1.14), the description of the creation of the world as 
“first signs” does not appear surprising. Creation is the manifestation 
of the divine Word (koyoq) 41 and as such has to be understood as the 
first act of revelation. Even if aya in pre-Islamic poetry indicates only 
“signs,” “road-signs,” 42 it is likely that the Arabic word’s semantic 
field was extended and interpreted hermeneutically among Arabic 
Christians who were familiar with Syriac tradition. The poem’s use 
of the word aya thus ought to be explained in terms of a shared 
linguistic and theological context rather then in terms of the poem’s 
textual dependence on the Qur’an. 


The Creation of the World (vv. 3-7) 

They were winds, raging water 

and darkness. He left neither rent nor gap. 

No parallel for the mention of winds can be found in either the Qur’an 
or the Bible. In several Late Antique works, wind or air are often 
mentioned among the original elements such as water, fire, and earth. 43 
However, it is unlikely that verse 3a does in fact allude to classical 


38 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary, 73. 

39 Payne Smith, Syriac Dictionary, 31. See John 2:11 as an example. For the New 
Testament is a disassociation from the legitimization of the religious authority 
through signs as means of non-linguistic communication characteristics (Mat 16:4, 
24:3ff, 24:24, Mar 8:11-12, Luke 11:16 etc.). 

40 Compare Ps. 33:6,9 and also Q 2:117,3:47,3:59,6:73,16:40,19:35,36:82,40:68, 
50:38. 

41 In Greek Xoyoq means not just “word,” but also “language,” “speech,” “proof,” 
“doctrine,” and “reason.” 

42 Imru al-Qays, LXV:1, see Ahlwardt, The Divans, 160; compare also Q 26:128. 

43 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 15; see also Toepel, Legenden, 25-36. 
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cosmology. It is much more probable that the terms “winds and rang¬ 
ing water” are meant to describe original chaos, as known from Gen. 
1:2 as tohu wa-bohu: “the earth was a formless void” 'inn nrpn yiNrn 
mil. In addition, the use of the word “wind” in its plural form stresses 
the descriptive meaning of the passage. This discourages allegorical 
interpretation of the kind found in the Babylonian Talmud and other 
writings, where the wind is identified as one of the cosmogonic 
elements. 44 

The reference to darkness and a primordial unity of the whole of 
creation are also analogous to biblical accounts: Dinn > 19~bv 
“And darkness covered the face of the deep” (Gen. 1:2). By contrast, 
the Qur’an employs the word zulmatun only in its plural form, 
zulumdt, which only once appears in the context of the creation of 
the world: Q 6:1 “Praise 

belongs to God, who created the heavens and the earth and appointed 
the shadows and light.” This verse, however, should not be read as 
referring to original darkness, but rather to night and day and the 
succession of one following the other (cf. Q 3:190). Water, too, is 
mentioned only once in the Qur’an in the context of creation, namely, 
in Q 11:7. There its connotation differs significantly from the way in 
which water appears in the poem: 

“And it is he who created the heavens and the earth 
in six days, and his throne was upon the waters.” 45 According to the 
Qur’an, then, water existed prior to the creation of the world. The 
Qur’an, therefore, does not appear to subscribe to the idea of a creatio 
ex nihilo. i6 Although this concept is of course not explicitly mentioned 
in the Bible either, it is generally assumed in later Christian theology. 
The wording of line 3 also does not explicitly exclude the possibility 
that matter might have been preexistent. However, one should not 
overlook the fact that the linguistic construction of kana + accusative 
syntactically subordinates the words “winds” and “water” as com¬ 
pound predicates to the word “signs” in the preceding line as its 
subject. Thus, these elements are seen as part of the divine work of 
creation. 


44 Toepel, Legenden, 35-36. 

45 Compare Gen. 1:2: D’an \39 naniD D’bbR nni “And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters” (King James). 

46 O’Shaughnessy, “Creation from Nothing.” 
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Then he commanded the black darkness and it became disclosed, 
and he separated the water from what was occupying him (before). 

And he spread the earth out, then he determined it 
under the sky, adjusted (to it) as he made (it). 

Lines 4-5 recall in a shorter form the events of the second and third 
days of the creation of Genesis. Biblical images are evoked such as 
the partition between light and darkness (Gen. 1:4), the separation 
between the water under and above the firmament (Gen. 1:6-7), and 
the formation of dryland (Gen. 1:9-10). The poem essentially follows 
the chronology of the biblical account of creation. The wording of 
the lines, however, exhibits no clear similarities to the text of 
Genesis. 

Basata l-arda bastan is a figura etymologica, meaning literally “he 
spread the earth out by spreading.” One version replaces bastan with 
bisatan (TA, LA). The translation would then be “he spread out the 
earth like a carpet.” This seems, however, to be a later reading. The 
primary meaning of the root b-s-t is “to spread out,” “to stretch out.” 
The idea that God spread out the earth is reflected in the Bible, cf. 
Isa. 42:5: “Thus says God, the Lord, who created the heavens and 
stretched them out, who spread out the earth and what comes from 
it.” 47 

The Qur’an also discusses the spreading of earth in Q 2:22: jjl 

“(Serve your Lord,) who assigned to you the 
earth for a couch, and heaven for an edifice.” The word firashun, 
which Arberry translates here as “couch,” has as its primary meaning 
“plain,” “plain land.” The verb farasha means “to level,” “to make 
plain,” as well as “to make something a bed.,” This meaning is clearly 
attested in Q 51:48: j_jlillA“And the earth—we 
spread it forth; O excellent smoothers!” Along with farasha, the 
spreading of earth is described in the Qur’an with the verbs madda 


47 n’xifftsfi fnttn pph DiVutn bb$n tnia nirv naN-nip 
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(13:3, 15:19, 50:7, 84:3), sataha (88:20) and taha (91:6). Basata is not 
used in the Qur’an in this context. 48 

And he made the sun a limit that has no veil, 
it separates the day from the night. 

And lights shine for us in the sky, 
without burdening us with oil or wick. 

In pre-Islamic poetry, the word misrun has the primary meaning of 
“limit,” “age-limit.” Therefore, the fist words of line 6 express the 
notion that the sun serves to mark the passage of time. The same 
function of the sun is depicted in Gen. 1:14. A parallel can also be 
found in Q 6:96: “And he has made the 

night for a repose, and the sun and moon for a reckoning.” This 
similarity, however, is only one of content. There is nothing in lines 
6 and 7 of the poem that is immediately recognizable as having been 
borrowed from either the Bible or the Qur’an. The statement concern¬ 
ing the absence of a veil remains unclear. One possible interpretation 
is that this may refer to the notion that the transition from day to 
night and the course of time occur smoothly, without a noticeable 
separation. 

The idea that the sun is put into service for man is resumed in line 
7. This seems to be an independent poetic idea without direct sources 
in canonical religious texts. 49 It does, however, possess a rhetorical 
function. The reference to the listeners (“lights shine for us ”) recalls 
the dialogical framework and the didactic character of the poem. 


Creation of Man, Paradise, and Woman (vv. 8-11) 

0 ^ 10 l) 1 [^33 8 


48 Basata is used in the Qur’an with the meaning “to spread out the hand” 
(Q 13:26,17:30, 28:82, 29:62, 30:37, 34:36, 34:39, 39:52, 42:12). 

49 A remote parallel can be found in the parable on the carelessness of the birds in 
Matt. 6:26. 
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He fulfilled his creation in six days 
and its last part was that he shaped man. 

God took clay and shaped him 

until he saw him to be perfect and standing upright. 

He called him with a (raised) voice “Adam!,” and the latter answered 
him 

thanks to the blowing of the spirit into the body that he formed. 

After that he bequeathed to him paradise, so that he might inhabit it, 
and he made his wife, built out of his rib. 

The number of days of creation is defined as six in the Bible (Gen. 
2:2, Exod. 20:11, 31:17). This number is also frequently reported in 
the Qur’an (7:54, 10:3, 11:7). 50 Both sources also imply that the cre¬ 
ation of man was the final act of creation. Its depiction in the lines 
8 through 11 is close to the so-called “second creation story” of 
Genesis (2:4-25). The biblical origin of lines 8 and 9 can be seen by 
the use of the verb sawwara. The root s-w-r contains the meaning 
“image,” “form”; sawwara thus means “to shape,” “to form.” In the 
present context, it indicates that the poet was aware of the biblical 
concept of man’s creation in the image of God. Gen. 1:26 reads: “Then 
God said, Let us make humankind in our image, according to our 
likeness.” 51 Here the Hebrew text uses the verb asa to mean “make.” 
In the Syriac version, the term used is ‘bad. Parallel to this, Gen. 2:7 
uses Hebr. yasar, Gr. TtXdaaco, “to shape,” “to form” and Syr. gbal, 
“to form,” “to knead”: □"TNrrntt D’nbft njnfnipT, kou en'kaaev 6 9 -eoc; 
tov av&pamov, rVmW .L=_^o “Then the Lord God formed 
man.” 

The creation of humans in the image of God has an essential 
Christological dimension that is related to the ideas of incarnation 


50 Further references Q 25:59, 32:4, 50:38, 57:4. 

51 uniD"p uabya DTK nu?in D'fihR lath! The Septuagint renders Hebrew selem, 
“image,” with ekova, and the Peshitta with ? {salma). 
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and Christ as the second Adam. 52 Ephrem the Syrian (ca. 306-373), 
an outstanding representative of early Syriac Christianity, under¬ 
stands the creation of Adam as a revelation of Christ: 


cnnr°i 
}a:irA C7A 

vyre «^Jr\CV33S 


He revealed and showed the first-born, 
when he created Adam: 

“Let us make a man 

in our image, in our shape .” 53 


This parallel of Jesus and Adam also makes its appearance in the 
Qur’an. However, in this case, it is used in an inverse fashion to 
disprove man’s likeness to God and, as such, to disprove the divinity 
of Jesus: Q 3:590/^^ JIs J I^Ij l“Truly, 
the likeness of Jesus, in God’s sight, is as Adam’s likeness; he created 
him of dust, then said he unto him, ‘Be,’ and he was.” The Qur’an 
very firmly contradicts the concept that humanity was created in 
God’s image. This is also exhibited through various linguistic means. 
The Qur’an consistently describes the creation of the first human 
being by employing the verb khalaqa. Sawwara, on the other hand, 
is only used in the Qur’an to refer to subsequent work of God on 
humans. According to the Qur’an, people were first created, and there¬ 
after shaped. Q 7:11 reads: “We created you, 

then we shaped you.” 54 The Qur’anic distinction between the creation 
and formation of man is also clearly displayed in Q 32: 7-9: 

jGVl “And he originated 
the creation of man out of clay, then he fashioned his progeny of an 
extraction of mean water, then he shaped him,” and Q 3:6 
«■ l£j VIJ “It is he who forms you in the womb as he 

wills.” 

There is an important semantic difference in the usage of the verb 
sawwara in the Qur’an and its equivalents in the biblical account of 
creation. The Qur’anic sawwara is limited exclusively to the physio¬ 
logical shaping of the human (Q 40:64 and 64:3: 

“And he shaped you, and shaped you well”). The book of Genesis, 
however, implies a shaping in the image of God. The context of the 


52 Rom. 15:14f„ 1 Cor. 15:21-22, 45-47. 

53 De Fide VT:7, see Beck, Hymnen , 26-27. 

54 Compare Q 38:71-72. 
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poem makes it obvious that the verb sawwara in line 8 conveys the 
biblical concept. 

What is also remarkable is the statement that the first human was 
shaped from tin, “clay.” The notion of the usage of clay in the creation 
of man can be found in early Semitic literature, both from Mesopotamia 
and Ugarit. 55 The idea of man as clay and the creator as a kind of 
potter is also a biblical motif 6 (Isa. 64:7, Job 10:9). Job 33:6 reads: 


tritrna pinp land bttb TpM ’ttpn 

rc6rV .are'a re'aAtV 5r\cA retire' retnV 

See, before God I am as you are; I too was formed from a piece of 
clay. 

In the Quran the description of man as created from tin occurs eight 
times. An example can be found in Q 6:2: \ja “It is he 

who created you of clay.” 57 This is in fact* a distinctive feature of 
Quranic language, since in early Arabic texts the word tin is quite 
rare. Only one reference to this can be found in pre-Islamic poetry, 
in the diwan of the Jewish poet as-Samaw’al b. ‘Adiya’ (born ca. 560), 
VI:6: 


Cjjl -6 Jei-j 


Quite a few houses have I built without clay 

and without wood, and a good many honors have I won . 5 


55 Greenstein, “God’s Golem,” 222. 

56 The creation story of Genesis, however, does not speak of “clay” (Hebr. khomer , 
Syr. fina), but of 'afar, “earth,” “dust.” The Septuagint has yp, the Peshitta re'ts^. 

57 ’ Further references Q 7:12; 17:61; 23:12; 32:7; 37:11; 38:71, 76. 

58 Hirschberg, Der Diwan des as-Samaual, 27. Some few references from the early 
Islamic time can be found in the mukhadramun poets. In the following two examples 
the word tin is used in the same anthropological context: 

Umayyab. abi as-Salt (d. ca. 631) (cf. as-Satli, 'Umayya, 394): 
jlkd 

“How could someone deny? Verily man was created 
of clay (like) clay, of which baked pottery (is made).” 

‘All b. abi Talib (600-660), quoted according to al-Mawsua as-si'riyya : 
a-*!' 

“Nothing is better than generosity in this world and in faith, 

and nothing is more abominable than stinginess in someone who is made out of 

clay.” 
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The infrequency with which the word tin can be found in pre-Islamic 
Arabic poetry must be viewed in relation to its non-Arabic origin. 
Tin most likely came into Arabic as a loan-word from a North-Semitic 
language. Arthur Jeffery comments on the word tina, “clay,” in Judaic- 
Aramaic and Syriac: “From the same source in the Mesopotamian 
area the word passed into Iranian, [...] and it was probably from the 
same source that it came as an early borrowing into Arabic.” 59 One 
can thus assume with a high degree of certainty that an author like 
Adi b. Zayd, living in Mesopotamia, educated in Arabic and Persian, 
and exposed to the Syriac Christian tradition, would most likely have 
known the word tin. Again, the poem’s similarity with the Quranic 
wording is evidence of the poem’s milieu of origin rather than of 
textual dependency on the Qur’an. 

Also meaningful is the context in which the word tin is used in 
line 9a. The following expression “perfect and standing upright” (9b) 
evokes the uniqueness of man among other creatures, the exceptional 
features that bear witness to his likeness to God. This is most prob¬ 
ably also the content of the preceding passage, which utilizes the verb 
sawwara. Jewish tradition interprets the straightening of Adam as a 
consequence of the inspiration of his earlier body, 60 and explicitly 
considers his ability to stand upright as evidence of his likeness to 
God: Dy6n main tNinn nvn vbn bp mp “he stood on his feet and 
was adorned with the shape of God.” 61 The Qur’an does not talk about 
Adam’s standing upright, and in only two places does the Quranic 
description of man’s creation from clay (tin) continue with God blow¬ 
ing his spirit into him (Q 32:7-9, 38:71-72), and here, too, the motif 
is not elaborated any further. Even Iblls’ argument that man was 
created of as lowly a substance as clay is not refuted by appeal to 
God’s creative breath (Q 38:76). The blowing of God’s spirit into the 
first human is of course an echo of the biblical tradition (Gen. 2:7, 
Job 33:4, cf. Rev. 11:11, John 20:22). In the framework of Islamic 
anthropology, however, it has significantly less ontological weight 
than it carries in the Jewish-Christian concept of the image of God. 


59 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary, 208. 

60 Toepel, Legenden, 76. 

61 Text see Sefer Pirqe de-Rabbi Eliezer, IWP triR pis, section T line 2 from below; 
quoted upon Toepel, Legenden, 63. The later Christian tradition refers to the rising up 
of Adam in a soteriological context. See for example the account of Cave of Treasures 
(2:15-16): “When he rose in full length and stood upright in the center of the earth, 
he planted his two feet on that spot whereon was set up the Cross of out Redeemer,” 
see Cave of Treasures, 53. 
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The expression “And I breathed my spirit in him” in 

Q 15:29 and 38:72 is paralleled by the Syriac theologian Aphraat 
(290-370) crujoi jjleuo “et insufflavit ei de spiritu suo.” 62 Hence, 
the corresponding nominal construction nafkhatu r-ruh in line 10b 
of the poem must not necessarily be attributed to an Islamic source. 

The fact that the poem is to be traced back, not to the Qur’an, but 
to a shared cultural milieu, is also indicated by the last word of the 
line 10, jabila, which does not appear in the Qur’an. Only in two 
Quranic passages can derivations from the root j-b-l be found (jubil- 
latun and jibillun). These terms, however, do not seem to be used in 
pre-Islamic or in early Islamic poetry. 63 At the same time, their mean¬ 
ing in the Qur’an is not absolutely unequivocal: Q 26:184 
ji }“Fear him who created you, and the generation of 
the ancients,” and Q 36:62 “He led astray many a 

throng of you.” Both passages, as Efim Rezvan points out based on 
their contexts, 64 deal with legendary ancient nations, and both must 
be viewed in relation to the fact that the term jbl is found in inscrip¬ 
tions from Palmyra 65 and Lihyan, 66 where it signifies a “public meet¬ 
ing.” The term jbl hence belongs to the linguistic field of North-Arabic 
nations. Its North-Semitic origin is also evident in Syriac, where words 
with this root are common: the verb gfbal, for example, is used in the 
Syriac version of the previously quoted verse, Gen. 2:7: .'n^ n 

rVmW. In other works of Syriac literature, too, the creation of 
man is generally described by gbal. 67 The use of the verb jabila in the 
text of the poem reveals the familiarity of its author with the North- 
Arabic, especially the Syriac, linguistic milieu. This is also reflected 
in the Qur’anic terms jibillatun and jibillun. 

A similar point applies to the description of paradise as al-firdaws 
in line 11. This is of course analogous to the Syriac far day so. The 
Syriac version of the Bible uses fardayso quite often, whereas in the 
Qur’an, the word used to refer to paradise as it was inhabited by 


62 Aphraatis sapientis , 800:4. 

63 See also Rezvan, Koran , 64. 

64 Rezvan, Koran , 65. 

65 Starcky, Palmyre, 36. 

66 Caskel, Lihyan, no. 71:5, 77:6-7, 87:3, 91:8, compare also no. 52. 

67 References are numerous, compare for example the Syriac version of Clement 

of Rome’s Epistle to Vergins: “man whom he had formed,” see de¬ 

mentis Romani Epistolae, 71:20, and also the sixth hymn of Ephrem the Syrian: am 
&u2.i=> mln^_ “he formed him at the beginning” (see Beck, Hymnen, 27). 
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Adam is always al-janna. The word al-firdaus is used in the Qur’an 
only twice. In both cases, it refers to the paradise to be inherited by 
the believers, e.g., in Q 18:107: CjITyli-CaM \JJ-j\Ja\ jJJI j| 

“But those who believe, and do deeds of righteousness— 
the gardens of paradise shall be their hospitality.” Al-firdaus occurs 
in the same context in Q 23:11, a verse that, like the text of the poem, 
also includes the verb waritha, “to inherit”: 1 68 “who 

shall inherit paradise.” Despite this similarity, one can also observe 
differences between the two texts. The verb waritha is used in Q 23:11 
in the first and not in the fourth stem. Also, the Qur’anic passage 
discusses eschatology and not the creation of the world. The same 
notion that the believers will inherit eternal life in heaven is also an 
essential feature of the theology of the New Testament. In the Sermon 
on the Mount, which is not only a theological, but also a central 
liturgical text, it is written: “Blessed are the meek, for they will inherit 
the earth” (Mt 5:5). Its Syriac version employs the verb iret, which 
corresponds to the Arabic waritha, rc^.irA ^ 

The second half of line 11 displays further similarities with the 
biblical account of creation. Firstly, there is a similar succession of 
events: first man is created (Gen. 2:7), then he is brought to paradise 
(Gen. 2:8.15), and finally his wife is created (Gen. 2:22). Secondly, the 
creation of woman from Adam’s rib (Gen. 2:22) takes place. The 
Qur’an does not specify when the first woman was created, and it 
merely reports that God ordered both humans to inhabit paradise 
(Q “And we said, ‘Adam, dwell thou, 

and thy wife, in the Garden.’” 69 Arabic diVun, “rib,” is exhibited in 
pre-Islamic poetry, but not in the Qur’an. The Qur’an can be read as 
implying that the first women was created from Adam; however, it 
does not mention Adam’s rib or any other part of his anatomy, cf. 
Q 4:1: “Mankind, 

fear your Lord, who created you of a single soul, and from it created 
its mate.” In contrast to this, Gen. 2:22 clearly states that Adam’s wife 
was created of his rib: “And the rib that the Lord God had taken from 
the man he made into a woman and brought her to the man.” 70 


68 Cf. Q 21:105, and see Baumstark, “Arabische Ubersetzung,” 184. 

69 See also Q 7:19. 

70 :DTRrrbst ritu’i nwab dtritip nj?b“re>K ybsrrns lo’ribR rrin’)a’i 
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One should also notice that the creation of women is described in 
the poem with the word suriatun rather than with the Quranic 
khalaqa. The root s-n- means “to make” in Arabic. This corresponds 
to Hebr. bdna and Syr. taqen of the biblical text. Both verbs mean 
“to construct,” “to form.” 


The First Commandment (v. 12) 

o.!»- Ij k ’J 12 

His Lord did not forbid him—with a single exception— 
to smell or to eat from good trees. 

The prohibition to eat from the tree of knowledge is mentioned both 
in Genesis (2:16-17) and in the Qur’an (Q 2:35, 7:19). According to 
both accounts, the receiver of the commandment is Adam. The essen¬ 
tial difference, however, lies in the fact that in the Qur’an the prohibi¬ 
tion refers explicitly to Adam and his wife, whereas in the Bible the 
commandment is given to Adam alone before the creation of Eve. In 
the verse 12 of the poem, Adam is the only human addressed. Despite 
the fact that the creation of women has been mentioned in the previ¬ 
ous line, one cannot be sure whether it preceded the commandment, 
as lines 11 and 12 are syntactically not connected to one another. 


The Serpent and the Fall of Man (vv. 13-18) 

The serpent with black and white spots was, when it was created, 
as you see a she-camel in shape or a he-camel. 

The motif of the serpent displays another correspondence to the book 
of Genesis. The Qur’an attributes the seduction of the first human 
couple exclusively to the devil. 71 Absence of an explicit relation 
between the serpent and the devil in the poem is for Toral-Niehoff 
an important indicator that it is independent from the Qur’an. 72 


71 The serpent can be found in the Qur’an only in the story of Moses and the Pha¬ 
raoh. In two cases (7:107 and 26:32), the word thubanun is used, and only once— 
tiayyatun (Q 20:20). 

72 Toral-Niehoff, “Gestaltung des Sundenfalls,” 249-251. 
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The development of the motif of the fall of humanity in Jewish and 
Christian transmission exhibits a gradual replacement of the serpent’s 
figure by that of the devil. This transformation is completed in the 
Qur’an. 73 It is interesting to note that in three Qur’anic stories of 
paradise, which are preceded by an Iblls passage (2:34-36, 7:11-20, 
20:116-120), the seducer of man is referred to not by his Qur’anic 
name of Iblls, but by the term ash-shaytan. This reference to the devil 
as ash-shaytan in the Qur’anic paradise story could be related to the 
fact that the Qur’anic shaytdn, being a loan-word from Ethiopic with 
the meaning “devil,” was assimilated with the authentic Arabic word 
shaytdn, 74 which was known already in pre-Islamic Arabic culture as 
a metaphorical name for a serpent as well as a personal name. 75 
Although one should not ignore this reverberation of biblical tradi¬ 
tion, it should be noticed that the figure of the serpent from the garden 
of Eden, even if it is implied by the word ash-shaytan, is not actually 
found in the Qur’an. The serpent is here totally dissolved into the 
devil, because the Qur’anic testing story is deprived of any attracting 
motivations. 76 Their representation, however, is the main function of 
the serpent motif in several works of post-biblical literature. For 
example, The Cave of Treasures explains the devil’s reason for using 
the serpent as an attempt to hide his ugliness (4:6-12). The Arabic 
version of this book portrays the serpent as: jljJ-IJ^-lc*:ISj“And it was 
the most beautiful of the animals.” 77 The depiction of the serpent in 
the poem has to be seen in the context of this tradition. 

Line 13 describes the serpent as “speckled,” Arabic raqsha. In the 
Hebrew and Syriac texts of the Bible, the words ‘arum and arim are 
used, respectively, meaning “crafty,” “smart” (Gen. 3:1): 

nirv ntoy ntoa niton n;n ban oiny n;n tomni 

ri'oro rsLcvwo 

Now the serpent was craftier than any other 
wild animal that the Lord God had made. 

From the same root, ‘-r-m, the Hebrew word Diny 'arom is derived. 
It is differentiated in spelling from ony by a single dot over the 1. 


73 Martinek, Schlange. 

74 Lane, Lexicon, 1552; compare Q 37:65 and see Renz, Schlangendrache, 96. 

75 Kropp, “Der athiopische Satan,” 99-101. 

76 On the demythologization of the creation account in the Qur’an and its theo¬ 
logical meaning, see Neuwirth, “Negotiating Justice.” 

77 Toepel, Legenden, 143,146, fn. 4. 
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‘Arom in Hebrew means “completely or partly naked.” Here, one can 
see a remote parallel to the meaning of the root '-r-m in Arabic, which 
designates the quality of possessing two colors; this is why Arabic 
aramu means “speckled.” In pre-Islamic poetry, this term is used 
specifically in reference to serpents. 78 At the same time, the Arabic 
verb 'arama means “to be evil in disposition,” “to be ill-natured.” 79 It 
might therefore be suggested that raqsha is used in the poem as a 
synonym for aramu . 80 This would provide further evidence for a 
biblical background with which 'Adi b. Zayd should have been famil¬ 
iar through Syriac 81 tradition. 

The semantics of the root r-q-sh in Arabic also warrant another 
observation. The description of the serpent as raqsha is common in 
pre-Islamic poetry, 82 and in applying this label the poet follows con¬ 
ventional usage. In addition to the meaning of “black and white,” the 
semantic field of the root r-q-sh also includes the notion “beautiful.” 
Raqshun is “good,” “beautiful,” the verb raqasha means “to color with 
two colors,” and also “to decorate,” “to embellish,” and raqqasha is 
“to embellish speech with lies.” 83 Therefore, raqsha conveyed not only 
a zoological feature, the shape of serpents, but also their beauty or 
ability to attract. The reading variant recorded in M P1 ° and M v (see 
the appendix), which give liiJl “elegant,” “slender,” supports this 
assumption. Also in another poem attributed to 'Adi b. Zayd the 
serpent of the paradise is described as both raqta “speckled” and 
hasna “beautiful.” 84 The comparison between the serpent and the 
shape of a camel in line 13a is probably meant to be understood 
within this context. 

The comparison with a camel can be interpreted in a literal as well 
as in a figurative sense. Literal similarity to a camel would imply the 
existence of legs, which are an attribute of archaic depictions of drag¬ 
ons. Serpentine dragons with legs are commonly found in ancient 
Near Eastern art. 85 In the Bible, too, the serpent of paradise is identified 


78 Lewin, Vocabulary, 284. 

79 Lane, Lexicon, 2024. 

80 Compare Rezvan, Koran, 84-85. 

81 Rezvan assumes direct use of a Hebrew source (see Rezvan, Koran, 85). 

82 Raqashun means “serpent,” “a serpent speckled with black and white,” see Lane, 
Lexicon, 1135. 

83 Lane, Lexicon, 1135. 

84 See Cheikho, “Al-Ihdath,” 536. 

85 See depictions of the Marduk dragons on the Ishtar Gate. The mythological 
serpent-dragon came out of the symbiosis of serpent and other animals, originally 
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both as a dragon and the devil (Rev. 12:9): Kai ePAfi&ri 6 Spaiccov 6 
g£ya<; 6 o<piq 6 apxaioq 6 KaA.au pevoq AtaPoAog Kai 6 Xaxavaq 6 nAavcov 
xf|v oiKougEvriv oAriv ePAri&ri ei<; xpv yrjv Kai oi ayyeAot auxou pex‘ 
auxou epAri&riaav “The great dragon was thrown down, that ancient 
serpent, who is called the Devil and Satan, the deceiver of the whole 
world—he was thrown down to the earth, and his angels were thrown 
down with him.” 86 

The notion that the serpent stood upright and had legs, found 
neither in the Bible nor in the Qur'an, is reflected in later exegetical 
tradition. 87 The poet was most likely aware of this legendary material. 
However, the true meaning of the comparison with the camel could 
possibly reach beyond simple borrowing. In fact, line 13 does not say 
that the serpent was really (like) a camel, but just that it appeared or, 
more precisely, was seen in a shape similar to that of a camel. 88 This 
nuance is also indicated through the double reference to a she-camel 
as well as a he-camel. Camels are often presented in pre-Islamic poetry 
as objects of prestige, whose appearance is considered to be beautiful 
and splendid. Hence, comparing the serpent to the shape of a camel 
could also metaphorically point to the beauty of the serpent. 89 

In any case, the text of the poem focuses only on the outward 
appearance of the serpent. Yet there is a change of perspective here, 
which can be observed also in other works of post-biblical literature, 
where the cleverness of the serpent is replaced by its beauty. The 
depiction of the serpent does not just introduce a mythological crea¬ 
ture, but serves as an illustration for the disposition of human nature 
towards temptation. The story thus becomes a sermon, interpreting 


opposed to it, like birds and horses in mythologies of the post-Paleolithic era, see 
Ivanov, “Zmey,” 468-469. For more details on the subject of the serpent of paradise, 
see Renz, Schlangendrache. 

86 See also Rev. 20:2; in both passages, like in Gen. 3:1, the word for serpent is 

o<K- 

87 Already the Ethiopian Book of Enoch (10:9) attributes to the descendants of the 
fallen angels among other features also the shape of camels, see Toepel, Legenden , 146. 
For further parallels refer to Toral-Niehoff, “Gestaltung des Siindenfalls,” 244-246, 
and Hirschberg, Lehren, 107. 

88 The primary meaning of khalqun in pre-Islamic poetry is “appearance,” “shape,” 
“form,” see Polosin, Slovar, 150; compare also Efim Rezvan’s translation of this line 
in Rezvan, Koran , 84. 

89 Later Islamic tradition includes references to both aspects in the depiction of 
the serpent of paradise, the beauty as well as the anatomy: “The snake had four feet as 
if it were a Bactrian camel and was one of the most beautiful animals created by God,” 
see at-Tabari, History, vol. 1, 227. 
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the narrative according to its moralizing intentions. This also appears 
clearly in the next line. 

They turned to that from which they had been forbidden to eat 
on the order of Eve, who did not consider the evil 90 in it. 

The first hemistich, 14a, talks about the human couple and not about 
Adam and Eve individually. This directly echoes the Qur’an in 7:22: 

“So he [ash-shaytdn] led them on by delusion; 
and when they tasted the tree In the second part of line 14, 
however, the emphasis shifts to Eve. This corresponds to the account 
in the book of Genesis as well as to the depiction of the fall of man 
in several Jewish and Christian works of Late Antiquity, where Adam’s 
responsibility for the fall is systematically de-emphasized. 91 The sharp¬ 
ness of the expression bi-amri Hawwaa, “on the order of Eve,” stresses 
her role as the protagonist of the fall and makes her appear as its 
actual instigator rather than the serpent or devil. 92 The gender-related 
implication of this aspect is secondary, however, to its allegorical 
connotation. The latter is probably to be considered the passage’s true 
meaning and must be viewed in the context of an ethical-allegorical 
interpretation of the story of the fall that is especially dominant in 
the Christian tradition. The serpent becomes Eve because Eve repre¬ 
sents the principle of human sinfulness as such. 93 The opening passage 
of the Great Canon 94 of Andrew of Crete (660-740), for example, 
includes the following lines: 

My mind’s Eve took the place of the bodily Eve 
for me—the passionate thought that was in my flesh. 

Showing me the sweets 


90 The word daghalun, “rancour,” “evil,” “deceit” is attested in pre-Islamic poetry, 
but is not used in the Qur’an; see Polosin, Slovar, 163, and Lewin, Vocabulary, 130. 

91 Toepel, Legenden, 155-158. 

92 The identification of Eve with the serpent was rhetorically supported by point¬ 
ing to the similarity of the Aramaic words x‘i>n hiwya, “serpent” and nm Hawwa, “Eve.” 
Syriac literature also emphasizes a special relationship between Eve (Syr. rVcu>) and 
the serpent (Syr. rd-cm), see Cave of Treasures 4:13: “she [Eve] saw her own form 
[reflected] in it [the serpent],” W <ni&cw>:i, see Toepel, Legenden, 143, 150-151, 
157. 

93 Averinzev, “Poryadok,” 509. 

94 1:5, quoted in Amis, A Different Christianity, 43. 
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and gorging me ever on the poisonous food. 

Andrew of Crete was originally from Damascus, and his liturgical 
poetry marks the final establishment of allegorical interpretation of 
biblical history in Christian hymnography. 95 He is preceded in this 
by earlier Christian homiletic literature, 96 all of which had a clearly 
moralistic approach. Especially the Late Antique Syrian and Palestinian 
homiletic traditions were intimately linked with liturgical poetry. As 
Sebastian Brock points out, in the works of Ephrem the Syrian the 
understanding of the biblical narrative is characterized by the author’s 
ability “to move rapidly to and fro between the individual and the 
collective, between Adam and humanity as a whole.” 97 Thus, the homi¬ 
letic character of the poem, as well as some allegorical allusions in it, 
provide strong evidence for the argument that it originally belonged 
in the literary context of Late Antique Christian tradition. 

At the same time, one should note that the connection between 
the depiction of women and the serpent motif is also found in early 
Islamic Arabic poetry, as was noted by Renate Jacobi in her analysis 
of a poem belonging to ‘Umar b. abi Rabfa (d. 93/712 or 103/721). 98 
The poet here describes his relationship with a women using the image 

of a serpent: UUjcJicjlSlfJSTl3[ Jl»l“It occurs to me, when 
I talk to her, as if I would talk to a serpent, whose charm is defeating.” 99 
The line obviously refers to the motifs of the paradise story. An allu¬ 
sion to this story in so profane a context and by a poet like ‘Umar b. 
abi Rabfa shows that the Eve/serpent motif and its allegorical inter¬ 
pretation was known in Mecca and Medina 100 at least in the second 
half of the seventh century. 

This ethical-allegorical aspect, reflected in the fusion of the 
motifs of the serpent and that of woman in Late Antique literature, is 
also dominant in the Quranic representation of the fall story: Q 7: 27 
L$j I<•>- U k . ^E p ^ V < i I jC' L 

“Children of Adam! Let not Satan tempt you as he brought your par- 


95 Averinzev, “Poryadok,” 509-510. 

96 See Brock, “From Ephrem to Romanos,” 146-151. 

97 Brock, Hymns on Paradise , 70. 

98 Jacobi, “Die Sonne auf dem Maultier.” 

99 Schwarz, Diwan, CCCVIII:8 (p. 225). 

100 This is where 'Umar b. abi Rabi'a appears to have spent most of his life, see 
Montgomery, “'Umar b. Abi Rabi'a,” 822. 
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ents out of the Garden, stripping them of their garments to show them 
their shameful parts.” The Qur’an adopts the moralistic perspective 
that was current in its Late Antique milieu, and replaces the symbolic 
aspect of biblical mythology with the allegorical reflectiveness of a 
sermon. However, the Qur’an is unprecedented in the strict logicality 
of its allegorical approach, a feature resulting from its different theo¬ 
logical agenda. The Qur’anic cosmogonic accounts are not presented 
as mythological history but as “the never-changing pattern of divine- 
human interaction,” because their main focus is not “the memory of 
primordial creation of man, but the awareness of participation in a 
covenant concluded with Adam’s offspring.” 101 The Qur’anic story of 
the fall is a moral story integrated into the broader context of the 
Qur’an’s theology of covenant. The Qur’an deprives the narrative of 
several details that are irrelevant for its basic ethical meaning. The 
addressees of the Qur’anic message are the “children of Adam”; in the 
timelessness of the allegory, they become its true subject. 

The text of the poem does not greatly elaborate on this allegorical 
aspect. As a whole, the poem’s description of the fall preserves the 
concreteness of its figures and is inclined towards an almost apocry¬ 
phal illustrativeness. At the same time, this tendency is integrated 
into the homiletic framework of the poem and is accordingly colored 
by allegory. This unity of the literal and the allegorical is also clearly 
shown in the next line. 

They both sewed, as their garments had been stripped off, 

clothing from fig leaves, which was not spun. 

The notion that Adam and Eve were clothed with fig leaves after the 
fall is of biblical origin. While the Qur’an only vaguely refers to “the 
leaves of the garden,” waraqu l-jannati (Q 7:22), Gen. 3:7 clearly 
identifies the kind of leaf: “and they sewed fig leaves together,”’nan* 1 
nit-in nVp, rdire&u cui^uarda. The poem adopts this image, but 
adds something new to it as well. In describing the clothing material 
in such a graphic way, the line creates an implicit contrast to the 
original garments of mankind. In opposition to the evidence of Gen. 
2:25 (“And the man and his wife were both naked, and were not 
ashamed,” inuiNl DTNH D’fini) DiTJtfJ rn*l:), the text of 


101 Neuwirth, “Negotiating lustice,” 16. 
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the poem, as well as that of the Qur’an (7:27), implies that Adam and 
Eve were dressed prior to the fall. The nature of their garments, how¬ 
ever, is not explained. Yet the idea that man was clothed in paradise 
even before the fall is reflected in earlier traditions in which these 
clothes are described as light and glory and by similar metaphors. In 
Syriac literature, the motif of clothes of light is attested since the time 
of Ephrem. 102 It is therefore likely that labusun in line 15 is figurative 
in meaning. The Qur’an also speaks of the clothes of man (7:26) 103 and 
extends their moralistic function to bodily clothes, which, as “one of 
God’s signs,” are to remind man to dress himself with the “garments 
of the God-fearing.” 

I jjb 16 

God cursed it because it has seduced his creation, 
for all times and he did not set a term for it. 

It goes on its belly (all) time as long as it lives, 

and dust—it eats it as hard ground even when it is soft. 

A biblical parallel to the punishment of the serpent can be found in 
Gen. 3:14-15. 104 The notion of God setting a term, however, is a motif 
that unfolds only in post-biblical literature. Both The Testament of 
Adam 105 and The Cave of Treasures, 106 among other texts, mention a 
temporal limitation placed on humanity’s exile on earth and the time 
remaining until salvation. God’s setting of a limit here is a motif of 
consolation. It might be added that, according to the Qur’an, God 
sent people down to earth “only for a time” (Q 2:36). The concept of 
salvation does not appear in the Qur’an, as it does not subscribe to 
the idea of original sin. Qur’anic eschatology, however, is closely 
related to the expediency of creation and divine predetermination. 
The word ajalun, “deadline,” “time limit,” is employed frequently, 


102 On this motif in The Caves of Treasures, see Toepel, Legenden, 159. 

103 See Neuwirth, “Quran, Crisis and Memory,” 142. 

104 The verb mashaya, “to go,” in line 17a corresponds exactly with the wording of 
Gen. 3:14, both in Hebrew and Syriac. 

105 Robinson, The Testament, 58-63. 

106 Toepel, Legenden, 144,164-166. 
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and is also used to refer to the end of time (Q 29:53). 107 What is 
remarkable is the universal character of the Quranic idea of this time 
limit. Nothing will remain on earth beyond this point. Even the Devil 
is damned until the Day of Doom and is “among those that are given 
respite unto the day of a known time” (Q 15:35-38). By contrast, 
according to the poem the fate of the serpent is sealed by the denial 
of any such term, which implies an immediate and irrevocable judge¬ 
ment. The shift from the setting of a time limit to its explicit rejection 
can also be traced in Jewish sources. 108 The Syriac theological tradition 
of Aphraat and Ephrem endorses the view that only common sinners 
will attend the Last Judgment, whereas great sinners will be banished 
right after the resurrection into the hell. 109 Also, the meaning of the 
Hebrew verb qum and Syriac qom, “to rise,” “to arise,” and even more 
of the Greek dviatri pi and Latin resurgo in Ps. 1:5 110 express the notion 
that the wicked will not rise for judgment. Psalm 1, one of the central 
texts of Christian liturgy that was also prominent in the Syriac tradi¬ 
tion, thus ought to be considered as one of the poem’s intertexts. 
Syriac background can also be seen in the next line. 

Our parents became tired in their life 

and they caused hunger, continual pains and vices. 

The description of the punishment is reminiscent of the biblical 
account. According to Gen. 3:14-19, only the serpent and the earth 
were directly cursed by God, whereas Adam and Eve were only pun- 


107 On ajalun in the Qur’an, see Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 3. The noun 
ajalun, as well as other derivations of the root a-j-l, are found in several pre-Islamic 
sources, see Polosin, Slovar, 29, and Lane, Lexicon, 24f. In their original semantics, 
they evoke the liquidation of debts. This meaning is also evident in Q 2:282, where 
ajalun expresses a certain time limit for a debt contract. Also, the idea of determina¬ 
tion of a lifetime probably already existed in pre-Islamic Arabic culture (see Mont¬ 
gomery Watt, “Adjal”), which was characterized by a strongly fatalistic perception of 
fate (see Caskel, Das Schicksal). This may have been adopted and reinterpreted in early 
Islam, see Dmitriev, Abu Sahr al-Hudali, 105-128. 

108 Genesis Rabbah 20:5 ; Midrash Tehillim 1:10; cf. Hirschberg, Lehren, 108. 

109 Frolovskiy, Wostochniye otzy, 225,232. 

110 usipaa d'puh inpyto 15-bp / ^ rA A\^ / 5id tovto 

ovk dvaaifiaoviai daePsli; ev Kploei / ideo non resurgent impii in iudicio. 
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ished with hardship. 111 The poem adopts the same differentiation and 
further de-emphasizes the damnation of man in relation to God’s 
role as punisher as well as the measure of man’s penalty. Along with 
pointing to the difficult conditions of earthly life, the book of Genesis 
clearly indicates the perspective of death (Gen. 3:19). This is not 
explicitly expressed in the verse above. To be sure, hunger, pain, and 
vices are symbols of death, yet death itself is not mentioned. Moreover, 
the punishment is neither declared by God nor does it immediately 
befall mankind. Instead, “our parents” are represented as carrying 
out their sentence by themselves. Both verbs, at’aba, “to become 
tired,” and awjada, “to cause,” “to bring into being,” are used actively. 
Thus, the responsibility for the men’s suffering, and with it for the 
evil in general, is completely removed from God. This is also indicated 
by the character of the punishment. All three words— ju’un, “hunger,” 
awsabun, “continuous pains,” 112 and ’ilalun, “defects,” 113 —express con¬ 
tinuing states rather than a punctual event of punishment. Adam and 
Eve appear as the cause of punishment because they negatively 
changed their mode of living, and thus burdened their lives with “toil” 
for as long as it lasts (Gen. 3:17). This serves, however, not just to 
defend the divine attribute of goodness, but also to show the relation¬ 
ship between God and humans in a positive light. The poem does not 
go so far as to narrate God’s consolation of Adam that can be found 
in the Qur’an (Q 2:37-38). However, the poem clearly downplays the 
irrevocability of the expulsion from paradise that is implied in Gen. 
3:22-23 and leaves open the possibility of salvation. This transforma¬ 
tion of the punishment is characteristic of the Christian post-biblical 
tradition and is documented, for example, by the Syriac Cave of 
Treasures (5:3). 114 The parallel becomes obvious in the following lines. 


111 Compare Cave of Treasures 5:2-4: “God spake unto Adam, and heartened him, 
and said unto him, ‘Be not sorrowful, O Adam, for I will restore unto thee thine 
inheritance. Behold, see how greatly I have loved thee, for though I have cursed the 
earth for thy sake, yet have I withdrawn thee from the operation of the curse.’” See 
Cave of Treasures, 67, and Toepel, Legenden, 144. 

112 Continual, or constant pain, or emaciation of the body by reason of fatigue or 
disease or excessive fatigue, see Lane, Lexicon, 2944-2945. 

113 According to Lane, Lexicon, 2124 'illatun, pi. 'ilalun means: “An accident that 
befalls an object and causes its state, or condition, to become altered. [...] a disease 
that diverts [from the ordinary occupations; [...] An accident, or event, that diverts 
the person to whom it occurs from his course.” 

114 For its comparison with the Quranic account of Adam’s consolation see Toe- 
pel, Legenden, 168-169. 
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Epilog (vv. 19-20) 

>9 

They were given the kingdom and the Gospel that we read. 

We cure with its wisdom our mental powers and vices, 

Without him having any need except for making us 

lords over his creation as he made (it). 

The dialogical framework of the poem becomes evident once again 
in the closing passage, which from the first to the last line sets up a 
rhetorical curve of suspense. The question implied refers to whether 
creation, especially the creation of man, was after all an advisable 
thing to do. The answer given in the poem is based on fundamental 
concepts of Christian anthropology, such as the sinful nature of man 
and the necessity of salvation. In Christian theology, these two con¬ 
cepts are inseparable linked. Again, the allegorical parallelism of crea= 
tion and salvation comes to light. According to the Syriac Cave of 
Treasures, not only was Adam granted after his creation “the power 
over everything which I [God] created” (2:19), 115 but after the Fall 
“God revealed unto Adam everything which the Son would suffer on 
behalf of him” (5:13). 116 Adam’s power realizes itself only through the 
Gospel, 117 and the purpose of creation is fulfilled only in the Gospel— 
a perspective of salvation in which death is already overcome, and 
which could only be thus expressed by a Christian author. 


115 Cave of Treasures, 53; see also Toepel, Legenden, 57. 

116 Cave of Treasures, 67; see also Toepel, Legenden, 144. 

117 Horovitz considers the word injllun an indication that the line is a later forgery, 
since according to him injllun is a loan-word form Ethiopic unlikely to have been used 
in Mesopotamia at such an early time (see Horovitz, Untersuchungen, 71, and also 
Toral-Niehoff, “Gestaltung des Siindenfalls,” 248-249). However, the early borrowing 
of such a central theological term as “Gospel” appears plausible if one takes into con¬ 
sideration that Arabic had been a vehicle for Christian thought probably from as early 
as the fourth century ce (see Shahid, Byzantium, 744). Also, as pointed out by Meir 
Kister, relations between al-Hira and the Arabian Peninsula in pre-Islamic times were 
much more important than has previously been assumed (see Kister, “Al-Hira”). 
Thus, an early transmission of the word injllun into Mesopotamia is quite possible. 
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Conclusion 

Textual and literary analysis lead to the conclusion that the present 
poem was originally composed in a Christian milieu. Neither the 
literary nor the historical/theological context supports arguments 
against the early origin of the text and its composition by a Christian 
author like ‘Adi b. Zayd. In only a very few cases do Islamic connota¬ 
tions allow for the assumption of direct dependence on Islamic 
sources. As can be seen by the use of the word khalifatun in a version 
of line 16, this occurred due to the poem’s later transmission. 
Similarities with Qur’anic accounts of the story of creation and the 
fall are due to a shared thematic basis, as well as to a shared tendency 
to interpret it allegorically within a broadly homiletic framework. On 
the other hand, the evident differences on the theological level clearly 
show that the text of the poem cannot be viewed as dependent on 
the Qur’an. This, however, does not make it less relevant. The Qur’an 
is very selective in its adoption of biblical tradition, and the recon¬ 
struction of this tradition in its pre-Islamic environment can signifi¬ 
cantly contribute to our understanding of the logic of its transformation 
in the Qur’an. In contrast to the Bible, the Qur’anic stories of creation 
and paradise are not comprehensive chronological reports, but are 
evoked in a number of separate passages with clear hermeneutical 
implications. The admonitory intention of the relevant Qur’anic texts 
is striking. The Qur’an is less concerned with the narration of history 
than with presenting its ethically relevant message. It does not explain 
something absolutely new to its audience, but tries instead to draw 
out the moral of something already known. Thus, the Qur’anic mes¬ 
sage does not unfold in a silent vacuum, but rather in communicative 
reference to its rich and diverse background. From this point of view, 
texts like the poem presented, which might provide an insight into 
the religious background of the Arabs prior to the rise of Islam, are 
indispensable for the historical-critical study of the Qur’an. 
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Appendix 1: Sources 

The main sources that transmit longer passages of the poem in coher¬ 
ent form are (in chronological order): 

H Jahiz, Kitab al-hayawan, vol. 4, 65-66 (ninth century). 

Eleven lines from the second part of the poem, corresponding to 
line 8 and lines 10 through 20 of the compiled text. This work can 
be found below. 

Mq Al-Maqdisi, Kitab al-bad’ wa-t-tarikh, vol. 1, 151 (tenth cen¬ 
tury). 

Contains seven lines from the poem’s first section, lines 1 through 
6 and line 8. 

AM Abu al-'Ala al-Maarri, Risdla, 264-265 (eleventh century). 

Quotes thirteen lines, equivalent to lines 1 through 4, 6 through 
10, 12 to 13 and lines 16 and 17. 

M Al-Maqrizi, Al-mawaiz, vol. 1, 86-87 (fifteenth century). 

Fifteen lines, consisting of lines 1 through 13 and 16 to 17. 

The attestation of individual lines in these main sources can be repre¬ 
sented as follows: 


Line 



Source 


1 


Mq 

AM 

M 

2 


Mq 

AM 

M 

3 


Mq 

AM 

M 

4 


Mq 

AM 

M 

5 


Mq 


M 

6 


Mq 

AM 

M 

7 



AM 

M 

8 

H 

Mq 

AM 

M 

9 



AM 

M 

10 

H 


AM 

M 

11 

H 



M 

12 

H 


AM 

M 

13 

H 


AM 

M 

14 

H 




15 

H 




16 
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Lines 1, 5 and 6 are transmitted in isolation in the following sources: 


Line 1 


Line 5 
Line 6 


T Thalab, Kitab al- majdlis, vol. 1,127. 

Az Al-Azhari, Tahdhlb al-lugha, vol. 10,412. 

An Al-Anbarl, Al-insaf, 244. 

B ‘Abd al-Qadir b. ‘Umar al-Baghdadi, Khizdna, vol. 10, 

224. 

LA Lisan, vol. 15, 233, 236. 

TA Taj, vol. 3, 542, LA ( msr) 

F Ibn Faris, Maqayis al-lugha, vol. 5, 330. 

RI Ar-Raghib al-Isfahanl, Al-mufradat, 469. 

Z Az-Zamakhshari, Asas al-balagha, vol. 2, 389. 

Bd Ibn al-Faqlh al-Hamadhani, Mukhtasar kitab 

al-buldan, 57. 

Y Yaqut, Mu jam al-buldan, vol. 1, 42. 

TA and LA (msr) 


References in the main sources display vast differences in scope. 
However, they overlap at several points and exhibit a stable sequence 
of verses within each quoted passage. This indicates the constant 
transmission of a common source and allows us to arrange the indi¬ 
vidual passages into a whole. 
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Appendix 2: Text 

Baslt 

VjVU;Ub>jlli 2 

1. Az, AM, An, M 118 atf J^] T, Az, AM B, LA JjJ-, M vC1119 

. £x£.t,y\$'] Mq4j3Al-Maqrlzl (M) attributes 

the line also to Umayya b. abi s-Salt. 

2. Mq a AM M'kl)lkljj^la) l _air jlJoM] 

M P14 M P1S ,j\ Jo M bmi y*d’y*m (rasm), M v bd’y*m^(rasm) 

M C2 J\ a, ’ LjM ] M P14 >L p M L1 jj b Li f 3 \ AM M U^j 


Si jl^ J Ll I J^pj 
bfcbjLdfrjj^jLJLJIok- 


oliSeliil 4 

l»j Jakjj 5 


118 The first line of the poem is the one that is most amply documented. The reason 
for this is the special usage of the conjunction ka-ma found here. Here it has the 
meaning “so that” and is equivalent to the common conjunction kayma (see WKAS , 
vol. 1, 9). This is specific to the Kufic grammatical school, and the line is often quoted 
by Arabic philologists as a reference for it (T, Az, An, B, LA). This linguistic peculiar¬ 
ity also indicates that the line was originally composed in the region of Kufa, to which 
al-Hlra belonged. In Kitab al-bad wa-t-tarlkh (Mq) l f ka-ma is replaced with <^3 li- 
kay , which more unequivocally introduces a final clause. The first part of the poem is 
cited by al-Maqdisi in a long chapter on the creation of the world, where the focus is 
on the poem’s content rather than its linguistic features. It should also be borne in 
mind that Mq was written in Afghanistan (ca. 355/966). This makes the replacement 
of a specifically Kufic form with a commonly valid and unmistakable reading quite 
plausible. The version with li-kay should therefore not be considered as an inac¬ 
curate reproduction of the original, but rather as indirect evidence of the fact that the 
poem was known in wider circles than simply among philologists. On the other hand, 
the frequent citation of this line in an exclusively linguistic context does not betray 
any motivation for forgery, and therefore supports its authenticity. 

119 Superscripts following the symbol M correspond to the manuscripts used in 
the edition of Gaston Wiet (see al-Maqrizi, Al-mawaiz). 
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3. Mq a a:I^M q 

AM M] M Ms ,‘UJTm bmi kr’ny*t (rasm), M BM2 M C2 '^I/, M L1 ol J, M v 
kr’n*y*t* (rasm) b£-0 ] AM f-xj 

4. Mq, M a tlajJIIUlDI] M C2 aljjyjiJI b J>j] AM 

5. Mq alk-jt^jVlJfcJj] TA LA (Lu^^jVIj b*LJI] 

M P1 ° M v I^JI Ulj- ] M M P9 Ji.] M P9 M C2 

J-. !5Ui]M^TALA^£ 

6. F, Y a Jc URIZ M P13 ] Bd M L1 Mq AM M TA LA J«-, M P14 

abo- Icons. ] M” 4 ^! 1^* Bd AM RI Z M TA LA 

]Mqlj^. b JJI^jjl^il jy cons. ] M pw JJI^jjl^JI^ Si 

cons. ] M P14B2 S> 'A+ai Bd AM RI Z TA LA ] MqbL^i 

RI quotes the line anonymously; TA and LA attribute lines 5 and 6 
to Umayya b. abi as-Salt; note, however, that according to Ibn Barri, 
these lines are composed by ‘Adi b. Zayd. M mentions that line 6 is 
written by ‘Adi b. Zayd, but has also been attributed to Umayya b. 
abi s-Salt. 

7 

8 

to 

12 


%SJ\o\[&j*-\ j'Kj 
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7 AM a 5 LJI] M Ms L~JI t^] M j b Oj. (for the 
negative in, see Wright, Grammar, vol. 2, §158, 301)] M jl 

8 . H a^HAMMJMq^ b jlU>T] Mq AMM>! 

9. AM asjj^^^kUll^lsAMM] M^jj-^jjb^AiUujjd-lj b 

.r,Uilj»-AM]Mi-fiWjlJ jAM]M pl4 >- 

10. H b ] AM M 

11. H a C~J M ] M BM1 y*mt (rasm), M C2 XJ <bjjl M ] M BM1 

<jjl, M BM2 Ia^jo] M dSlo b Cjjj] H (MS Vienna ff 

213 r , see Cheikho, “Al-Ihdath,” 536) 3»jj_j M 'i*Lys> 

V*0- bU*-M ] M L3 bUi 

12. H M b jl] AM jl 




13 

10 1 ^ j*>- VX> \y>jA l) 


14 

'yj-’cfl’j \ya ^' (i J j l?i 


15 

bC- 1 y J*^T. IJj (J Li! 1 jjb 


16 

b^« j Ij l)Ij 


17 

b\U) lj iwJ U»3 V Ij £jA- 11 Jo-3b 

U_^j L>- (_j b Ij; 1 L*j Is 

18 

bUcl^bUI-d^^io 

«jjaj J-rf- V Ij dlLd 1 l~j Ij 

19 

bl*s \S\l l ij 1 Al Jj! 1 (_J j9 


20 


13. H, AM, M a U-l] M P9 U_», MV M C2 id-1 b M P1 ° 
M v ,lliJl M C1 Li J\ 
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14. H a (y-Ji) ] 5 (MS Vienna IF 213 r , see Cheikho, 
“Al-Ihdath,” 536) 

15. H 

16. H a 0>l] AM M cJA M P1 ° CUpI t, M P18 M C2 cJd>, M L2 

M v ft* (rasm) H AM M] M Ms M BM1 M C2 4ciJi* M BM2 

khlyf*th (rasm), M v 

17. H ay>j)IJ] AMM^jSflj 

18. H 

19. H 

20. H 
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THE QUR’AN AND THE PROPHET’S POET: 
TWO POEMS BY KA‘B B. MALIK 

Agnes Imhof 


Qur’anic scholars have repeatedly deplored the absence of a body of 
literature engaged in direct interaction with the Qur’an and thus fit 
to shed credible light on the way the latter was received, appropriated, 
and understood within Muhammad’s lifetime. The following article 
argues that the immediate historical context from which the Qur’an 
emerged, and which it addressed, can be illuminated by recourse to 
the poetry contemporary with the Qur’an. In order to illustrate this 
claim, two poems of Ka‘b b. Malik—a Medinan poet who seems to 
have substantially contributed to legitimizing Muhammad’s politics 
at Medina—will be discussed. 


Kab b. Malik and his Generation 

Ka'b b. Malik belongs to the younger generation of poets living in 
the direct environment of Muhammad. He was probably born around 
595 ce (about 27 before the Hijra) and grew up in Yathrib (Medina). 
Genealogically, he belonged to the tribe of al-Khazraj, who together 
with the Aws had conquered Medina a few generations before his 
birth and had subsequently become sedentary. 1 

Even though these tribes had settled down permanently, their tribal 
heritage continued to imprint their everyday life. Rather than having 
fully embraced a “civic,” an urban way of life, their tribal code of 
honor and shame, their kinship relations and their dislike of any 
centralized hierarchy were still the determining factors of their social 
life. Even tribes that had become sedentary a much longer time ago, 
such as the Quraysh at Mecca, had remained Bedouin in many aspects. 
The form of social organization which was typical of settlements con¬ 
quered by previously nomadic tribes, such as Mecca and Medina, was 


1 For his biography see Hashimi, Kab b. Malik, 51ff.; Diwan, 128ff.; Abu 1-Faraj 
al-Isfahani, Kitab al-aghani, 15, 26-32. 
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the “inchoate early state”: 2 having assimilated to urban life as much 
as necessary, they preserved not only their traditional value system 
but also the established medium for transmitting and revising their 
collective memory, namely, poetry. 

As I have attempted to demonstrate elsewhere, the reluctance of 
the tribes to embrace Islam was not so much due to a conflict between 
din and muruwwa, in the sense of umbrella concepts for diverging 
ethical outlooks, but rather a conflict between din and tradition: 
Bedouin norms of behavior, as based upon the notions of honor and 
shame, were defined by tradition, whereas the concept of prophecy 
challenged this justification of values by recourse to tradition. Thus, 
it was a new kind of legitimacy accorded to certain values, rather than 
new values as such, that lay at the root of the conflict. An examina¬ 
tion of the early panegyrics on the Prophet, such as those authored 
by Ka'b b. Zuhayr or Hassan b. Thabit, reveals that the poets remain 
pre-Islamic in style, language, motives, and world view, even if they 
had already embraced Islam and probably were practicing Muslims. 
It is not an uncommon phenomenon that the earliest adherents of a 
new religious system, even though they may be acting according to 
the new rules, do not easily assume its new view of the world. Similarly, 
most of the poets in Muhammad’s environment continued to adhere 
to the pre-Islamic system of honor and shame rather than having 
profoundly changed their understanding of God, man, and the 
world. 3 

The younger generation of urban Arabs, however, was more likely 
to have an interest in breaking with traditional values, realizing that 
they could only profit from the social change that took place when 
Muhammad came to political power in Medina. Ka'b b. Malik may 
be considered as a poet representative of this younger generation who 
did not challenge the function of poetry as the established medium 
of preserving and revising values. Yet the values he proclaimed dif¬ 
fered strongly from those endorsed by Hassan and his contempo¬ 
raries. 4 This change is paralleled by a noticeable difference in language 
and style: Poets such as Ka'b b. Malik, who were in close contact with 
the Prophet, were distinctly influenced by the diction, motives, and 
world view of the Qur’an. 


2 See Claessen and Skalnik, Early State, 23. 

3 See Imhof, Religidser Wandel, esp. the chapter on Hassan b. Thabit (159-218) 
and passim. 

4 See Imhof, Religioser Wandel, 219-258 (on Ka'b b. Malik), 304ff. 
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The Problem of Authenticity 

Unfortunately we possess almost no example of the poetry composed 
by Ka'b before his conversion. This may be due to the fact that he 
was very young when he became a Muslim: he is said to have been 
one of the first converts from Yathrib, and to have participated in 
the second pledge at al-‘Aqaba, which specified that the inhabitants 
of Yathrib would give Muhammad military support. In Ka'b’s poetry, 
which from the beginning was composed in the service of Muhammad, 
the military aspect remains very prominent. 

The question of the authenticity of Ka'b’s poetry is much easier to 
resolve than it is in the case with Hassan b. Thabit or other pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic poets. According to the present state of research, 
we can safely assume a major part of his poetry, as it is transmitted 
in compilations or anthologies, to be authentic. 5 The first poem to be 
discussed below appears in the Sira, in Taj al-’arus, and in Lisan 
al-arab. The Sira does not present it in the context of the expulsion 
of the Jewish Banu n-Nadlr and the assassination of Ka'b b. al-Ashraf, 
although the text itself suggests that connection. 6 The second poem 
is transmitted in Fuhul ash-shuara, Taj al-Arus, Lisan al-Arab, the 
Sira, and even Mu jam al-buldan. 7 Its topic is the raid on at-Ta’if, a 
town about 75 km away from Mecca where the goddess al-Lat was 
venerated, and which possessed a Ka'ba similar to the one at Mecca. 
At-Ta’if was also the destination of pilgrimages. After a first raid 
against the city in 630 ce the Thaqlf, the tribe dominating the town, 
sent a delegation to Muhammad offering their conversion and asking 
for special conditions: They wanted their idol to be left intact for one 
more year (which was refused), demanded that the sacred precinct 
(hima ) of Wajj be preserved (which was granted to them), and also 
asked to be exempt from prostration in prayer—which was again 
declined. Even though the Thaqlf regarded prostration as a humilia¬ 
tion, in the end they surrendered nevertheless. 8 


5 Cf. Imhof, Religioser Wandel, 222, 224f„ and 239f. 

6 This has already been pointed out by Scholler, “In welchem Jahr.” The expulsion 
of the Jews and the murder of Ka'b took place at roughly the same time (cf. Rubin, 
“Assassination”; Scholler, “In welchem Jahr,” 18). However, Q 59, which refers to the 
former event (see w. 2 and 5), does not mention the latter. 

7 Detailed references can be gathered from Tarrad’s edition of the texts ( Diwan , 
66ff.). 

8 See Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 196ff„ 372ff.; Noja, “Religioni,” 109; Ammann, 
Geburt des Islam, 34. 
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Translation of the Texts 9 


Diwan, no. 23: 

(1) The rabbis ( al-hubur ), through their treachery ( ghadra ), have brought 
disgrace upon themselves ( khaziyat ); this is the course of ever-changing 
(dhu sarfiri) Time ( dahr ). 

(2) And this because they disbelieved in ( kafaru ) a mighty ('aziz) lord 
( rabb ) of great authority ( amr). 

(3) Although they possessed insight together with knowledge, and from 
God there had come a warner ( nadhir ) to them, 

(4) a sincere warner (nadhir sadiq ), who brought a book and verses 
clear and stirring [ayat mubayyana tuthir). 10 

(5) still they [i.e., the Banu n-Nadlr] said: Neither do you bring anything 
sincere (amr sidq) 11 / nor clear and enlightening ( tunir) verses. 

(6) Against this, he said: But I have already brought a truth ( haqq) 
concerning which anyone reasonable and experienced ( al-fahim 
al-khabir) will proclaim me to be sincere ( yusaddiquni ). 

(7) And he who follows him is righteously guided in every respect 
(yuhda li-kulli rushdin) and he who disbelieves ( yakfuru )—nay, ingrat¬ 
itude ( al-kafur ) must be repaid. 

(8) But since they had drunk treason and unbelief (ghadr wa-kufr) and 
had turned away from the truth ( al-haqq ), 

(9) God gave the prophet true insight (ray sidq ). God reigns justiy and 
is not oppressive ( yajuru). 

[...] 

(19) So they have tasted the evil results of their conduct (amr). Three 
of them shared a camel, 

(20) and hastened to depart for the Qaynuqa 1 [i.e., where the Q. had 
gone before them] and left palms and houses. 


9 Translations of the poems are my own. The Arabic originals are reproduced in 
the appendix. 

10 The editor understands tuthir in the sense of arousing joy or admiration. Yet the 
text itself does not specify what it is that is being aroused or stirred. It might well be 
that the poet had in mind the Qur’an’s warnings, for example, which would mean that 
the “clear verses” stir fear. Of course it is entirely possible to read the verses as an 
allusion to the later dogma of the Qur’an’s inimitability ( i'jaz al-Qur'an), as does the 

11 Of course amr could also be understood in the sense of authority. 
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Diwdn, no. 42: 

(1) We have eradicated any doubt from Tihama and from Khaybar, 12 
and then we let our swords rest. 

14 

(5) And our swiftest riders come to you, that leave behind them a large 
crowd. 

(6) When they come down on your abode you hear thunder wherever 
they alight. 

(7) In the hands of the riders there are sharp thin swords with which 
they bring death to the fighters 

[...] 

(18) We fight as long as we live, unless you ruefully embrace Islam with 
trusting obedience! 

(19) We fight and do not care upon whom we chance and whether we 
destroy inherited or acquired goods (tilad/tarlf). 

(20) And how many clans have not gathered against us, among them 
men of aristocratic descent and [their] allies! 

!M 

(23) For God and Islam! Until religion will rise steadfast and true [sc. 
will we fight?], 

(24) and until al-Lat and al-‘Uzza and Wudd [i.e. Wadd] 13 are forgotten, 
/ and we took from them necklaces and earrings 

(25) They arrived at a decision and agreed. Whoever cannot defend 
himself will die and perish! 


Between Poetry and the Qur’an: Ka’b’s Language and Style 

Stylistically, Ka'b’s poetry is considered to be of lesser value than that 
of his contemporaries, though it is interesting to observe that Hassan 
b. Thabit also uses a simpler style after his conversion. Ka'b’s poetry 
employs merely a small part of the traditional poetic devices of the 
Qaslda. His syntax is simple, and his diction is influenced by the 


12 The conversion of Khaybar in 629 ce was the beginning of a series of conver¬ 
sions, see Veccia Vaglieri, “Khaybar.” 

13 Wudd/Wadd was widely venerated in South Arabia. His appearance in the triad 
conof at-Ta if is quite unusual. 
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Qur’an, as will be shown in more detail below. Sometimes Ka'b has 
to accommodate the meter by lengthening or shortening syllables. 
This may be due to the fact that his style as a whole is rhetorical: 
more so than the texts by Ka'b b. Zuhayr or Hassan b. Thabit, his is 
an obviously propagandistic approach. Instead of depicting the quali¬ 
ties or deficiencies of a person in an implicit fashion, he calls for 
concrete action. None of Muhammad’s panegyrists resorts to menaces 
and promises as much as he does. His style is thus reminiscent of 
parenesis rather than of poetry. 14 

It is strikingly evident that both texts use the device of threat and 
promise, thus approximating a prophetic mode of speech rather than 
clinging to the poetic one. Even more importantly, the two poems 
do not fit any established poetical genre: there are no traces of the 
conventional parts of the Qaslda, such as the erotic prologue ( nasib ), 
the remains of abandoned encampments ( atlal ), the camel section 
( rahll ), etc. The rahil section, it is true, was already dropped by 
Hassan, 15 a development one might be tempted to trace back to the 
new perception of time that Renate Jacobi has noted in early Islamic 
poetry. 16 Yet for the two poems under discussion, such an explanation 
would hardly be sufficient, as they exhibit none of the traditional 
Qaslda sections at all. In both texts, praise of persons, even of the 
Prophet, is not as important as it is, for example, in Hassan’s poetry: 
for Ka'b, it is God and his amr that occupy the center of his attention. 
Even though the second poem does exalt the military prowess of the 
Muslim troops, the praise bestowed upon them has to be seen in the 
context of their religious mission, and therefore ultimately amounts 
to praise of God rather than of men. A further difference to traditional 
polythematic poetry consists in the fact that Ka'b’s compositions are 
devoted to a single thematic complex, such as the expulsion of the 
Banu n-Nadir or the raid on at-Ta’if. The hypothesis suggests itself 
that these divergences from the traditional Qaslda conventions result 
from a conscious attempt to follow the style of the Qur’an. 

In fact, it is even possible to point to specific Quranic intertexts. 
The first poem’s theme and diction are reminiscent of Q 59, which, 
according to Islamic tradition, 17 was revealed in the context of the 
expulsion of the Banu n-Nadir (Q 59:2.5.15): 


14 Cf. Imhof, Religidser Wandel, 221-222. 

15 Cf. Jacobi, “Camel-Section,” 8. 

16 See Jacobi, “Time and Reality,” and Imhof, Religioser Wandel, 159-218. 

17 Cf. the articles by Rubin and Scholler referred to above. 
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It is he who drove out the unbelievers among the people of the book 
from their homes at the first mustering. You did not think that they 
would be driven out, and they thought that their forts would protect 
them from God. Then, God, seized them from an unexpected quarter 
and cast terror into their hearts, so that they destroyed their homes 
with their own hands, as well as the hands of the believers. Reflect, then, 
O people of perception. [...] 

Whatever palm trees you cut off or leave standing upon their roots is 
only by God’s leave, and that he might disgrace the sinners. [...) 

Like those who, shordy before them, tasted the futility of their action 
(dhaqu wabala amrihim). They shall have a painful punishment. 

Ka'b’s second poem—with its presentation of the Muslim troops as 
formidable warriors on swiff horses whose valor can already be 
guessed from the noise of their hooves—is redolent of Q 100:1-5, 
where the Last Judgement is described in terms of the image of hooves 
roaring like thunder: 

By the snorting chargers; 

And the strikers of fire, as they run; 

And the raiders at dawn; 

Raising thereon clouds of dust; 

Plunging therein through a throng. 


Kab’s Poetic Re-coining of the Quranic Motif of Divine Punishment 

Both texts depict the expulsion of the Jews and the victory of the 
Muslim troops as divine punishments comparable to those catastro¬ 
phes that, according to the Qur’an, have befallen the umam khaliya, 
the ancient peoples of the Ad and the Thamud, Sodom and Gomorrah, 
or the people of Noah. In the Qur’an, these punishments are asso¬ 
ciated with these groups’ refusal to convert to true monotheism, and 
Ka b portrays the opponents of the Islamic community in a similar 
fashion. The first poem, which accuses the Jews (as represented by 
“the rabbis”) of treachery ( ghadr ), appears to reflect the Quranic 
notion of religion based on a sort of covenant between God and 
mankind, a covenant broken time and time again by human disobe- 
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dience. 18 Whereas in its pre-Islamic use, ghadr refers to the breaking 
of a promise or deserting one’s tribal community, Ka‘b uses the term 
to denote the refusal to join the Islamic umma, as the reference to 
kufr in v. 2 clearly shows. This accusation of treachery is not used in 
the poem against the Thaqlf, probably because it would not have 
sounded very convincing to a pre-Islamic Thaqafi listener, who would 
not have accepted that Allah had any claim to exclusive veneration. 
Yet in this case, too, the conflict is painted in a religious light: the 
Muslims, after having already destroyed Khaybar and overcome 
Tihama, are now turning against at-Ta’if in order to obliterate all 
pagan idols, and the Thaqlf must therefore choose between conversion 
and war. 

Ka'b’s reliance on the Qur’anic punishment narratives is especially 
obvious in the first poem, with its references to a prophetic warner 
( nadhlr) sent by God to inform his stubborn listeners of the punish¬ 
ment that will befall them if they refuse to convert. There are unam¬ 
biguous terminological parallels to Q 11, a text that presents the earlier 
warners Hud, Noah, and Salih as claiming to be in possession of a 
“clear proof’ ( bayyina) (Q 11:28.53.63). Unlike the case of the Banu 
n-Nadlr, however, those Qur’anic punishments were not the work of 
human beings, such as military troops and assassins, but were brought 
about by natural disasters such as floods and tempests. Yet, Ka'b’s 
poem presents the expulsion of the Jewish tribe and the murder of 
their tribal poet as a direct equivalent to the natural catastrophes 
which, according to the Qur’an, struck earlier peoples; by implication, 
it is not the Muslims who are responsible for expelling the Banu 
n-Nadir, but the Jews themselves, while the Muslims only carry out 
God’s will. Rather than drawing on traditional poetic motifs, then, 
Ka'b clearly emulates the literary model of the Qur’anic punishment 
narratives. 

In the second text, by contrast, Ka'b’s legitimization of violence 
does not employ the figure of a prophetic warner. Rather, the justi¬ 
fication given is religion itself—i.e., the religion of the Muslims. Yet 
both texts share the same call for violent missionary activity. Ka'b 


18 Cf. Izutsu, Ethico-religious concepts, 88-89. One might be tempted to read 
Ka'b’s verse as alluding to the accusation that the Jews had conspired with the Proph¬ 
et’s enemies. However, this is rather unlikely, or at least not central to the text’s argu¬ 
ment: since the Jews were familiar with the idea of gratitude towards God, and 
submission to him, as well as with the notion of a covenant, it is much more probable 
that Ka'b refers to their denial of Muhammad’s prophethood. 
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extends the monotheistic claim to religious exclusivity in a way that 
rules out any kind of coexistence: whoever does not accept Islam has 
to fear for his or her life. 


Kab’s Theocentric World View 

Ka'b’s world view is starkly theocentric: whereas tribal tradition had 
defined human actions through the categories of honor and shame, 
Ka'b redefines them in terms of human obedience to God. God is the 
lord (rabb) of man, and as such he sends his messengers to deliver 
clear warnings, which, if not properly heeded, are inevitably followed 
by punishment. Within this scheme of things, only God genuinely 
acts, while human beings merely function as executioners of God’s 
will. The poetological consequences arising from this new ideological 
position, i.e., the change in rhetorical technique, and more precisely 
its orientation towards Qur’anic models, have already been discussed 
above. In the final section I will address the social-political conse¬ 
quences, i.e., the denial of the traditional value system and its dis¬ 
placement as a source of behavioral norms, that Ka'b’s theocentric 
world view implies. 

The poetic presentation of the assassination of Ka'b b. al-Ashraf 
highlights the most significant difference between Ka'b’s world view 
and the pre-Islamic one, namely, the poet’s renunciation of the tra¬ 
ditional system of kinship. Ka'b makes it clear that in his eyes religious 
ties supersede those of kinship. A similar point is made in his poem 
on the battle of Badr: “And even if you blame me, I am ready / to 
give as ransom (fidan) for the messenger of God my kin ( ahli ) and 
my goods (ma/z).” 19 It appears to be precisely this break with existing 
values that explains Ka'b’s concern with legitimizing the Muslims’ 
actions as an execution of divine punishment: Ka'b b. al-Ashraf was 
assassinated by a man from his own kin, and the Banu n-Nadlr were 
expelled even though they had been protected allies of the Aus and 
the Khazraj. 20 By drawing on the Qur’an, Ka'b b. Malik is able to 
harness religious ties as an alternative normative source: legitimacy 
is no longer derived from the tribal code of behavior, but from what 


19 Diwan 79, line 5. The Qur’an frequently employs fidan in this sense, cf. 
Q 47:5. 

20 See Imhof, Religioser Wandel, 229-237. 
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Weber has called “charismatic authority” 21 that ultimately stems from 
God himself. This idea corresponds to Ka'b’s view of the Prophet, 
which, unlike that held by some of his contemporaries, is a Quranic 
one: Muhammad’s authority derives exclusively from God, not from 
any of the pre-Islamic sources of authority such as status, power, 
strength, or generosity. Had he not been singled out as the recipient 
of God’s revelations, Muhammad would just have been an ordinary 
human being (cf. Q 3:144). 

Ka'b’s use of the root JHD in the second poem (jihad , see w. 17-19) 
is equally significant in this respect. Jihad is a concept unknown in 
pre-Islamic poetry and it also does not figure in most early Islamic 
panegyrics: Hassan, Ka'b b. Zuhayr, and Labid never use any of the 
derivatives from the root JHD. Its appearance in the second poem 
has to be understood within the context of man’s subordination to a 
superior authority, which Ka'b describes as God’s amr. As pointed 
out above, neither poem revolves around a human being in the way 
traditional praise poetry does. Instead, their true subject is amr, the 
new source of authority that has come to supersede the traditional 
value system. An “anti-traditionalist shift” thus has taken place. It 
could not be expressed more cogently than by the fact that jihad, 
according to Ka'b, destroys “inherited and acquired goods” (second 
poem, v. 19). Virtues and goods, both inherited and acquired, are the 
foundation of the pre-Islamic code of honor. The verse thus alludes 
to two key concepts of the pre-Islamic value system, namely, hasab 
and nasab. 22 In a similar vein, the Qur’an emphasizes the eschatologi¬ 
cal abolition of traditional values (Q 80:34-37): 

On a day when a man shall run away from his brother, 

His mother and his father, 

His consort and his sons. 

To every one of them on that day is a business sufficing him. 


21 See Imhof, Religidser Wandel, 289-294. 

22 Interestingly the Thaqif also asked to be exempted from the obligation to engage 
in jihad (see Krone, Altarabische Gottheit, 200; Kister, “Some Reports”). 
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Conclusion 

The two poems by Ka‘b b. Malik’s are apt to convey an idea of the 
new perspectives on the Qur’an that the study of poetry contemporary 
with it is likely to open up. Since these poems were composed by, 
and for, people from the prophet’s environment, they allow us a 
glimpse on how the Prophet’s message and the Qur’an were perceived 
inside the early Muslim community. At the same time, they contribute 
to our understanding of how the earliest umma presented and inter¬ 
preted itself. Thus they constitute an important resource for any con¬ 
textual study of the Qur’an. 
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Appendix: The Arabic Versions of the Poems 


Dlwan, no. 23: 


JJ i jj I il IJS" JjuC-(j»-AaJ .1 

lj -2 

JD14JJ1 * U>-j Jdj .3 

j^’4^u«oUj jJj .4 

^ .5 

j£iL-L*^ji!l4>^ uU-0.il IS .6 

-2 

IIJSjIj .8 

(jfej .9 

jlSj 4 jsJu-j »-Us .10 

I JjO vU As doJ AjiS .11 

j_^3#^iu»bjA)_li ’<cit ASj^J^jKil^^ .12 

jruAt_*a5U-li_j5^^ tAJ (_/0 A ^ AS^a l> .13 

iii y >-1 Ajisrj ^aJ^ljplss^ti .14 

^J-aJllj^jW-ILaJ^a-ajU jr^* - jIAj_jij d^CS .15 

j*j4l! I Jj—j Ac .16 

®jj!>*y-' jLltj .17 

Jjjjl-A jSS-*^ralk_l)l»-J Ij A^as Jl^s .18 

Jft*j^a-^aa '4j'*i\fj^ *ifl)J^aJ&^a 1 T-^S* 1 AS .19 

JjAj ji-^-a J A^Pj .20 
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Dlwan, no. 42: 

I I ^ .1 

Ifcjj'.3 
- 4 

LlSU^* j ^ Uj .5 

Ul>- j I^j>^ b I IL» 1^1 .6 

Ojjj, Qua.7 

.8 

Idj l^i JUal Jli£ .9 

Lij^" 1^-A *Ai>-l ,io 

-W-l .11 

1 3jA»A<t.^ \+<7“>-<^A>-y^^A bjol -13 b .12 

&jJpI-13 

LLas^wJP^^^J^-j .14 

-15 

Lijj^lta\^i2pbi ^JuA> I bJ H^aItoU .16 

^r - * ^ **-^.*^3 .17 

LLv^« b 3 L« VI Iji^jIhJbU jJ b£ .is 

i^w^iSWi iii^jdvlAiJ .19 

.20 

oj j^VbjJI .21 

^iSS^ojj'.Vbjj’l .22 
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LL^- .23 

Jj j (_^^») Ij Cj .24 

V^j lj»LJ»ljlj^l JlSl^^«li .25 
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PART TWO 

CONTEXTUALISING THE QUR’AN 



THE QUR’AN AS PROCESS 


Nicolai Sinai 


Introduction 

The Qur’an, so Islamic sources and traditional Western scholarship 
tell us, did not come into existence all at once but was revealed over 
a period of some twenty-two years. From a religious perspective, of 
course, this historical spread might seem accidental, especially when 
viewed as the manifestation of a pre-given umm al-kitab that stands 
above the vicissitudes of history. However, any attempt at reading 
the Qur’an without falling back on religious premises of this kind 
will of necessity have to take the processual genesis of the text much 
more seriously, i.e., as potentially affecting both its linguistic configu¬ 
ration and its theological and anthropological content—if, that is, the 
attempt of a chronological ordering of the Qur’anic corpus does not 
itself rest on faith rather than argument. In the first part of this con¬ 
tribution I shall claim that this is not so and that Noldeke’s approach 
to dating Qur’anic passages is largely sound. In the second part, I will 
try to show that Noldeke’s approach can be elaborated even further 
and that it is possible to arrive at plausible chronological hypotheses 
even within the four basic textual clusters distinguished by him. All 
of this implies that a truly historical reading of the Qur’an must pro¬ 
ceed processually, i.e., that it must approach the Qur’an not as a mono¬ 
lithic textual corpus that is read in a basically synchronic fashion but 
rather as a diachronic series of individual texts. The third part then 
argues that a genuinely processual understanding of the Qur’an will 
not only have to take into account the relationship between a given 
Qur’anic passage and the historical context that it originally addressed, 
but also its relationship to the corpus of earlier recitations promulgated 
by Muhammad. This “intratextual” dimension of the Qur’an will then 
be illustrated through a brief discussion of some of the early Qur’anic 
narratives about Abraham (most importantly, Q 51 and Q 37). 1 


1 A more detailed treatment of the Qur’anic Abraham pericopes—and a broader 
selection of arguments for the chronological priority of the Qur’an to the rest of 
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1. From Synchronic Description to Diachronic Explanation: 

A Defense ofNoldekes Approach to Dating 

In his study on The Qur’an’s Self-Image, Daniel Madigan praises 
Toshihiko Izutsu’s application of semantic field analysis to Qur anic 
studies for “avoiding the pitfalls inherent in trying to differentiate the 
historical stages of the Qur’an’s development.” According to Madigan, 
traditional Western attempts at dating Quranic passages such as 
Noldeke’s, which rely heavily on “identifying shifts in vocabulary,” 
are often little more than “completely circular.” * 2 The assignment of 
a given surah to the middle Meccan period, for example, is frequently 
based on the appearance of the title ar-rahman in it—thus begging 
the question of on what grounds ar-rahman ought to be considered 
an exclusively, or at least typically, middle Meccan expression. 

Madigan’s skepticism about dating should perhaps not be exag¬ 
gerated. After all, the essentially synchronic approach taken by him, 
which is concerned with a holistic or “canonical” reading of the 
Quranic corpus in its present shape, must not necessarily be seen as 
conflicting with diachronic reconstructions of this corpus’ textual 
emergence, nor as discounting the feasibility of such reconstructions. 
Nevertheless, Madigan’s remark serves as a useful reminder that cus¬ 
tomary dating schemes are at best useful working hypotheses and 
stand in need of continual re-examination and revision. An in-depth 
reconsideration of the dating issue would certainly call for a book- 
length monograph; in the present context, I will simply offer a few 
general remarks. 3 

Diachronic rearrangement of a given body of literature, in Quranic 
studies no less than in biblical scholarship, typically serves the func¬ 
tion of chronologically breaking up a corpus that displays such a 
degree of stylistic, thematic, and conceptual diversity that its integrity 
as a single piece of literature, composed by a single author during a 
relatively short period of time, is called into question. Such hetero¬ 
geneity is certainly an easily verifiable feature of the Qur’anic corpus: 
Brief eschatological warnings, clad in opaque imagery and charged 
with a highly general call to recognize God’s sovereignty, stand next 


Islamic literature—can be found in Sinai, Fortschreibung und Auslegung. 

2 Madigan, Self-Image, 86. 

3 For a stimulating and clearly argued presentation of the virtues and vices of 
traditional approaches to dating the Qur’an, see Robinson, Discovering the Quran, 
Part Two, and particularly 76-96. 
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to hymns, prayers, creeds, prophetic narratives, lengthy polemics, and 
detailed juridical regulations. Even without providing detailed exam¬ 
ples, it may thus be stated that some Quranic texts employ a very 
different inventory of literary forms than others, and also appear to 
engage a substantially different kind of audience—for example, the 
munafiqun 4 and the “Children of Israel”, who come in for extensive 
polemical treatment in some of the longest surahs, are completely 
absent from the shorter ones. The same is also true for the detailed 
cultic and social regulations that can be found in many long surahs, 
while the tensions between the various Qur anic statements on the 
permissibility of wine 5 is acknowledged even in Islamic jurisprudence, 
where it provides one of the textbook examples for the doctrine of 
abrogation ( naskh ). And historical-critical scholarship, with its nine¬ 
teenth-century attentiveness to evolution and change, is prone to 
detect in the Quranic corpus discrepancies in theological concern 
and content as well, such as the absence of an explicit monotheism 
in many of the eschatological surahs that are usually ascribed to the 
early Meccan period. 

To begin with, any attempt at dating different parts of the Qur’an 
can rely on little beyond the stylistic, conceptual, and thematic het¬ 
erogeneity exhibited by it. Yet to what extent can this internal het¬ 
erogeneity be said to inhere in the text itself, rather than being read 
into it, as Madigan’s accusation of circularity suggests? Consider, for 
example, Q 52:43 (am lahum ilahunghayru llahi subhana llahi'amma 
yushrikun), which Noldeke and Schwally single out as a later addition 
stemming from the middle Meccan period, since according to them 
the term shirk and the expression subhana llah belong to the “spatern 
Sprachgebrauch” of Muhammad. 6 As a result, the skeptic might 
object, the underlying premise that polytheism is not explicitly 
criticized before the middle Meccan period is virtually rendered 
immune from falsification by excising from the surahs classed as early 
Meccan any passage that might indicate the contrary. Thus it might 
seem that the phenomenon of heterogeneity mentioned above (the 
fact that some passages speak explicitly about the unity of God, while 


4 The expression is verfy likely derived from the ancient Ethiopic manafoq, literally 
meaning “hypocrite” but also used in the sense of “heretic” (cf. Jeffery, Vocabulary, 
272). 

5 Cf. Q 16:67 (positive assessment of wine), Q 2:219 (ambivalent), Q 4:43 (prohi¬ 
bition to participate in prayer when drunk), Q 5:90-91 (unconditional prohibition). 

6 Noldeke/Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, vol. 1,105. 
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others do not) is nothing empirically observable at all: it rather appears 
to be the result of textual surgery that first creates what it then claims 
to have found. Does this not warrant Madigan’s imputation of 
circularity? 

One has to keep in mind, however, that any serious chronological 
reconstruction of the Qur'an’s textual growth will have to base itself 
on the convergence of a number of different criteria. Among these, 
lexical parameters such as the use of ar-rahman or shirk must of 
course be accompanied by formal parameters such as verse length 
and compositional structure. The observation that the individual 
surahs’ average verse length varies considerably, for example, does 
not presuppose textual surgery of the kind illustrated above. Nor does 
the observation that some of the surahs, such as Q 100, are structur¬ 
ally relatively simple (consisting of an introductory oath series, fol¬ 
lowed by an accusation of man’s ingratitude and an announcement 
of its eschatological consequences), while others (namely, most of 
those classed as middle or late Meccan) are structurally complex, 
exhibiting a tripartite layout in which the middle part frequently 
recounts episodes from prophetic history surrounded by a framework 
of polemics and “affirmations of revelation,” to borrow Angelika 
Neuwirth’s terminology. 7 Apart from these two classes of surahs, there 
is a third class made up of lengthy texts without any clear structural 
subdivision (e.g., Q 2). 

Thus, based on a convergence of style (including verse length and 
rhyme), literary structure, terminology, and content, it is possible to 
discern three distinct classes of surahs. Since the present context does 
not allow me to present a detailed catalogue of all the relevant data, 
I will limit myself to offering a general outline of these three groups: 

(1) Texts belonging to the first category are relatively short, and 
thematically center on the Last Judgment. They display a wide range 
of rhyme schemes and frequent changes of rhyme (cf. Q 99 with two 
different rhyme schemes in just eight verses, and Q 100 with three 
rhymes in eleven verses), 8 and consist of very short verses containing 
only one main or subordinate clause or even a single syntagm. 9 Surahs 


7 This emphasis on compositional structure, and especially the tripartite analysis 
of the middle and late Meccan texts, was pioneered by Angelika Neuwirth in her 
Studien zur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren. 

8 Cf. Neuwirth, Studien, table 2.3.1 (follows p. 90). 

9 Cf. the survey in ibid., 117-156.—For a numerically more precise attempt at 
measuring verse length, see the contribution by Nora Katharina Schmid 
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within this class are frequently introduced by eschatological temporal 
clauses (idha ... or yauma ...) or oaths. 

(2) Most texts within the second category can be analyzed as dis¬ 
playing the tripartite structure referred to above. They are introduced 
by standardized formulae that either stress the revelatory nature of 
the following (tilka dyatu l-kitdbi l-mubln, kitabun unzila ilaika, 
tanzllu l-kitabi mina lldhi, etc. 10 ) or are doxological in character 
( al-hamdu li-llahi + relative clause or participle, tabaraka + relative 
clause). * 11 Even though texts within this class are similar to the first 
one in that they depict in graphic detail the rewards and punishments 
meted out on Judgment Day, their thematic repertoire is much larger, 
including narratives from Judeo-Christian sacred history as well as 
argumentative subsections that interpret a variety of natural phenom¬ 
ena as “signs” (ay at) of God’s activity within the world. T erminologically, 
they are distinguished by a polemical use of ashraka and shirk (“idola¬ 
try,” or more literally “associationism”) that is almost completely 
absent from the first category (except for the verse Q 52:43, mentioned 
above; cf. also the technically less developed use of shurakd’ in 
Q 68:41). Whereas texts from (2) display a much more sophisticated 
literary structure than texts from (1), they employ a substantially 
reduced spectrum of rhyme schemes, 12 and changes of rhyme are 
much less frequent (cf. Q 15, Q 21, Q 26, and Q 27, where almost all 
verses end in -inl-unl-iml-um). As regards the parameter of verse 
lengths, verses consisting merely of single syntagms are almost com¬ 
pletely absent from this class, 13 and verses frequently contain two, 
three, and even four clauses (cf. Q 7 and Q 29). 

(3) The third class comprises lengthy surahs without a discernible 
literary macrostructure. Individual verses, which are longer than those 
from the above category, end in formulaic clausulae that exhibit an 
even more limited spectrum of rhyme schemes than texts from the 
first and second class. 14 A large number of these surahs give the 


10 Cf. Q 7, Q 10, Q 11, Q 12, Q 13, Q 14, Q 15, Q 26, Q 27, Q 28, Q 31, Q 32, Q 39, 
Q 40, Q 41, Q 45, Q 46. 

11 Cf. Q 6, Q 18, Q 25, Q 34, Q 35, Q 67. 

12 For example, the surahs classed as late Meccan by Noldeke only once employ a 
rhyme not emphasized on the last syllable (Q 35:39-45: -a/u/i+r/l+a), while there are 
more than twenty surahs classed as early Meccan that display rhyme schemes with 
penultimate stress. Cf. once again Neuwirth, Studien, tables 2.3.1 and 2.3.2. 

13 Q 37 and Q 44 are an exception. Significantly, both surahs combine character¬ 
istics of (1) and (2), insofar as they are tripartite, yet start with an oath (see below). 

14 For a survey of the various types of clausulae, see Neuwirth, Studien, 161-162. 
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impression of homilies dedicated to clarifying various matters of 
political or social controversy and frequently include detailed regu¬ 
lations. 15 Other texts, like Q 2, appear more like aggregations of origi¬ 
nally independent texts units. Surahs from this third category are 
partly characterized by a distinctive terminology that is absent or at 
least very rare in classes (1) and (2) (such as reference to a group 
called the munafiqun, many instances of second-person address of 
the Banu Isra’il, and addressing the text’s transmitter through the 
words ya ayyuha n-nabi). 

Now, this typological classification—which so far does not involve 
any diachronic assumptions—recommends itself by virtue of a far- 
reaching convergence of different parameters, such as structure, intro¬ 
ductory formulae, verse length, and rhyme profile. It bears stressing 
once again that I take this broad subdivision of the corpus into three 
classes of texts to be justifiable on purely philological grounds, even 
if the classification—like most classifications—is bound to prove 
somewhat fuzzy at the edges, leaving us with a number of texts that 
appear to fit none or more than one category. For example, many of 
the shortest surahs, such as Q 93, Q 94, Q 97, Q 105, Q 106, and Q 108, 
may be assigned to (1) in terms of the lengths of their verses and 
their frequent changes in rhyme schemes, yet are not eschatological 
in content; while others, such as Q 73, Q 74, and Q 96, conform to 
(1) also in terms of their content but lack introductory temporal 
clauses or oaths. There are also what one might call hybrid surahs 
that combine characteristics of two categories: Q 37 and Q 79, for 
example, are tripartite, which tallies with (2), yet start out with an 
eschatological oath, which accords with (1). 

Surahs that correspond only partially to one of the above categories 
and surahs that fit more than one category can be integrated with the 
above typology in two ways. Some of them can plausibly be held to 
form variations on given literary conventions; this applies, for exam¬ 
ple, to texts such as Q 41, which are tripartite and display some of 
the formulae characteristic of (2) (such as tanzll introductions) yet 
do not contain a narrative middle section. Other surahs are more 
aptly viewed as documenting transitional stages of the Qur’an’s liter¬ 
ary evolution: Q 37 would appear to reflect a stage where the tripartite 
structure that is characteristic of (2) had already crystallized, while 
the introductory oaths definitive of (1) had not yet been substituted 


15 Cf. Neuwirth, “Vom Rezitationstext,” 95. 
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by announcements of revelation like kitabun unzila ilaika, etc. From 
this point of view, surahs such as Q 105 and Q 106 give the impres¬ 
sion of belonging to a stage preliminary to (1), where these latter’s 
eschatological concerns had not yet surfaced. 

In my view it is in particular the presence of such hybrid texts that 
justifies a diachronic interpretation of the essentially synchronic 
typology outlined above, which step may be said to constitute the gist 
of Noldeke’s approach to surah dating. 16 If this step is taken, then 
the preceding division of the corpus into three textual clusters 


16 Bell and Watt have objected that “the original unit of revelation was the short 
passage, and such passages were afterwards ‘collected’ to form suras” (Watt, Bell's 
Introduction, 73, 111; cf. Watt, “Dating”). Both also assume that these original units 
of revelation are indicated by thematic transitions, which are frequently marked by 
changes in rhyme: according to Bell and Watt, such transitions are invariably to be 
explained in terms of a secondary combination of originally independent monothe- 
matic passages. This assumption has been subjected to detailed scrutiny in Neuwirth’s 
Studien zur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren, where she has been able to show 
that at least in the surahs belonging to classes (1) and (2) above, thematic transitions 
generally follow discernable structural conventions. This implies that the “original 
unit of revelation” was probably the surah itself, and that its polythematic character 
is not an outcome of subsequent editing. Structurally, the case of the surah is analo¬ 
gous to that of the Qaslda: nobody would view the transition from the nasib to the 
rabil part of the Qaslda, which follows an established compositional pattern, as suf¬ 
ficient grounds for assuming that these sections were originally independent from 
each other. Hence, what Bell and Watt would describe as cases of non sequitur appear, 
upon a comparative analysis of all the Meccan texts, as structurally meaningful cae- 
surae that set apart the individual parts of the surah as a whole (Neuwirth, Studien, 
178: “Die vermeintlichen Spriinge und Briiche sind [...] die bewufit angesetzten Zae- 
suren zwischen den jeweiligen in sich gegliederten und mit verschiedenen Mitteln 
verkniipften Einzelteilen.”) This does not, of course, rule out the possibility of later 
expansions of existing surahs, but Neuwirth’s work in effect shifts the burden of proof 
to the one who claims that a given verse is a later insertion. Thus, at least regarding 
categories (1) and (2), to single out a certain passage as postdating the main body of 
the text in which it is contained requires a proper philological argument, e.g., an 
appeal to striking differences in verse length, terminology, or content, or establishing 
the presence of a motive for expanding the existing text (such as might consist in the 
need to harmonize that text with later Quranic promulgations). For Noldeke and 
Neuwirth, then, the textual units to be dated are thus something that is given rather 
then something that itself stands in need of reconstruction before dating can even 
begin. If this is true—as I think it is—Quranic scholarship is actually in a much more 
favorable position than Biblical scholarship. For if one were to adopt Bell’s approach, 
who sees the Qur’an as a heap of disconnected fragments, then textual surgery of the 
sort illustrated above would become inevitable—and it would be exceedingly difficult 
to carry out without resorting to rather questionable assumptions about which kind 
of verses, in terms of structure as well as of content, are appropriately located within 
a given surah, and which verses ought to be excised and placed somewhere else. Sus¬ 
picions of circularity are thus perfectly in place when raised against Bell’s dating 
attempts. 
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defined in terms of shared terminological and structural properties 
will turn into a chronological sequence of successive text groups (with 
the second group of the classification encompassing both the “middle” 
and “late Meccan surahs”). 

It is of course entirely legitimate to wonder whether my typology 
could not equally well be explained in terms of a documentary hypoth¬ 
esis of the kind apparently envisaged by Wansbrough, who speculates 
that the Qur anic textus receptus might be the result of an integration 
of different collections of prophetical logia 17 —after all, has not a 
broadly similar explanatory strategy been applied with relative success 
to the Pentateuch? Unfortunately, neither Wansbrough nor any of 
the scholars sympathetic to him have taken the trouble of spelling 
out this basic idea by identifying the source layers that have allegedly 
entered into the Qur’an. The explanatory value of a documentary 
hypothesis for making sense of the Qur’an is thus hard to evaluate, 
given the absence of a well-worked out version of it. However, one 
can at least venture the general methodological remark that a docu¬ 
mentary hypothesis would appear particularly attractive if a sequential 
reconstruction of the kind offered by Noldeke were to fail—i.e., if 
there were no way of arranging the Qur’anic corpus in a unilinear 
series of textual units that follow one another in a historically prob¬ 
able way. This, however, is clearly not the case. One might also object 
that there is no a priori reason for arranging these three classes of 
surahs in the chronological order suggested by Noldeke, i.e., for pos¬ 
tulating a development from structurally simple to structurally com¬ 
plex to unstructured texts; for example, it is not a priori clear that 
over time, verses must get longer rather than shorter. On the other 
hand, assuming a development from (1) via (2) to (3) does appear to 
provide the most plausible evolutionary narrative. One of the indica¬ 
tions that this is so consists in the relative paucity of Biblical references 
in group (1), whereas groups (2) and (3) abound in references to 
Biblical figures and events; the Qur’anic corpus thus appears to reflect 
a development in the course of which a community of hearers that 
is originally situated outside the Judeo-Christian tradition gradually 
acquires a “Biblicizing” outlook on many things. 

At this point, any truly committed skeptic is bound to complain 
that my understanding of what would count as a plausible evolution¬ 
ary arrangement of the above three categories is illicitly constrained 
by extra-Qur’anic factors, namely, the basic outline of Muhammad’s 


17 Cf. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , 47. 
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biography as presented in the slra literature. Although I do think that 
at least a probable case could be made for Noldeke’s itinerary from 
(1) via (2) to (3) that would rest on inner-Qur anic observations—for 
example, the fact that biblical references are very scarce in (1) and 
become successively richer in (2) and (3)—I would also submit that 
a sufficiently general reliance on the slra narrative is unproblematic. 
As Francois de Blois points out in his contribution to this volume, 
Muhammad’s ascent from a disenfranchised, yet charismatic escha¬ 
tological preacher to a powerful tribal leader is unlike many biblical 
narratives in that its basic plot does not contain any of the super¬ 
natural phenomena that are so hard to swallow for modern historians: 
Muhammad arrives in Medina without a miraculous parting of the 
sea, his accession to power thereat is attributed to a deft and occa¬ 
sionally ruthless handling of tribal politics, and he does not rise from 
the dead. Consequently, even though his biography is certainly pro¬ 
vided with a religious varnish, it appears that the latter is more like 
the theological spicing added to a basic layer of profane history, rather 
than something inextricably woven into it, as John Wansbrough has 
most insistently claimed. 18 

My contention is hence that the construction of a narratively plau¬ 
sible chronological scheme may legitimately operate with certain 
assumptions about Muhammad’s biography that are external to the 
Qur’an itself, such as the presence of Jews in Medina, and the fact 


18 The plausibility of the basic framework of the slra , even if judged by non-theo- 
logical standards of historical likelihood, thus points to the historicity of this frame¬ 
work. In his reactions to an earlier draft, Daniel Madigan has objected that the slra 
literature frequently provides more than one plausible narrative integration of a 
Quranic verse or section, and accordingly cautioned against overrating the plausibil¬ 
ity factor. Yet such an incompatibility exists primarily at the level of maximum detail 
with which the slra literature is of course strikingly replete. When one steps back a 
bit, the broad contours of Muhammad’s career seem to be something upon which 
writers and traditionists of very different, and even mutually hostile, theological and 
political orientation were able to agree. To be sure, these broad contours only allow 
us an excruciatingly vague glimpse into the historical circumstances surrounding the 
text’s genesis, but they include at least the emigration from Mecca to Medina, the 
relatively marginal position of Muhammad at the former, and the presence of Jews at 
the latter. Even if most of the details that go beyond this rudimentary plot-line are the 
result of narrative elaboration and exegetical speculation, underneath them there is 
only one basic framework of Muhammad’s biography—thus, we simply do not have 
accounts where the Hijra is said to have taken place from Medina to Mecca, or some¬ 
where else altogether.—For an impressive array of arguments pointing to the chrono¬ 
logical priority of the Qur’an to the rest of Islamic literature, see the first chapter of 
Dormer, Narratives. Cf. also note 1 above. 
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that Muhammad after the Hijra increasingly came to wield political 
authority. If we accept this basic framework, which the slra fills in 
with a host of admittedly very questionable specifications, then 
Noldeke’s way of arranging the three classes of surahs distinguished 
above on compositional grounds becomes very plausible, at least if 
we resort to lexical and thematic considerations as auxiliary param¬ 
eters. The surahs referred to above as “lengthy” and “unstructured,” 
for example, with their frequent polemics addressed to the “Children 
of Israel,” match the broad outlines of the Medinan context. The 
distinction between Meccan and Medinan surahs being safely in place, 
the only plausible arrangement of the remaining two classes of surahs 
appears to be one of increasing structural complexity, where the tri¬ 
partite surah form gradually emerges from an earlier textual layer 
still in search of the literary conventions appropriate to its particular 
religious concerns—and, one might add, best suited to defend 
Muhammad’s claim to prophethood in the face of continuing polem¬ 
ics and challenges. What I am claiming is therefore that Noldeke’s 
chronology can be justified by and large through a convergence of 
formal, lexical, and thematic considerations, interpreted against a 
background of a few general assumptions about the life and times of 
Muhammad. The situation of Qur’anic studies is consequently hardly 
as aporetic as it has become so fashionable to maintain in the wake 
of John Wansbrough. 19 


19 It must be admitted, though, that the kind of convergence of different criteria 
at which a reasonable chronological scheme ought to aim will most likely never be 
total—as it never is in the science of history. For example, Neuwirth follows Noldeke’s 
and Schwally’s judgement about Q 52:43, opting to exchange the verse for a two-verse 
alternative reading transmitted on the authority of Ibn Mas ud {am lahum alihatun 
ghayru llahifal-yatu bi-alihatihim in kanu sadiqin / subhana rabbi s-samai wa-l-ardi 
amma ya$ifun; see Neuwirth, Studien , 23). The substitution of wasafa for ashraka 
mitigates to a certain extent the passage’s proximity to middle Meccan surahs at which 
Nbldeke/Schwally had taken offense, while the expression subhana ... is retained. On 
the basis of this emendation, Neuwirth then computes a length of twenty verses for 
the third part of Q 52, a number exactly equal to the length of its second part. Since 
her argument for the integrity of the Meccan surahs is partially based on numerical 
proportions of this kind, however, one might be tempted to object that she is manip¬ 
ulating her evidence in order to shore up preconceived conclusions. After all, she 
devotes more than forty pages to a “critical re-examination of the traditional verse 
endings,” without which numerical proportionality could hardly be established for 
many surahs other than Q 52. Yet what this shows is merely that in philological and 
historical reconstructions, the relationship between evidence and explanation is more 
complex than in Newtonian physics. There, the data against which rivaling explana¬ 
tions are judged is directly accessible in that it is not subject to the vagaries of textual 
transmission and can be registered numerically, i.e., without requiring a substantial 
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2. Towards an Internal Chronology of the Early Meccan Surahs 

Noldeke’s approach to dating the Qur’an, which refines and elaborates 
the work carried out before him by Gustav Weil, 20 was a pioneering 
feat of Qur’anic scholarship because it attempted to provide a chro¬ 
nology of the Qur’an based primarily on internal criteria, such as 
style and diction. 21 Of course, in doing so Weil and Noldeke only 


amount of interpretive activity. The possibility of textual corruption and intentional 
interpolation, no less than the frequent ambiguity of the textual material itself, often 
mean that the data to which a historical theory must stand up is itself not something 
conclusively given. The net result of this is that in theorizing about the past, a certain 
scope for revisions and re-interpretations of the textual data is simply legitimate, at 
least if the majority of these revisions can be defended on other grounds than the 
thesis they are taken to confirm. To a certain degree, then, dating schemes are bound 
to be exercises in imaginative puzzle-solving (cf. Robinson Discovering, 95f.). Yet this 
lack of deductive waterproofness ought not to be viewed as circularity—it is rather 
the daily bread of historical reconstruction. In a sense, the type of argument employed 
in chronological reconstructions like surah dating is much more akin to what phi¬ 
losophers call abduction, or inference to the best explanation, than to deductive or 
inductive types of argument. For example, when observing traces strongly resembling 
human footsteps on a muddy path, the “best”—i.e., the most plausible—explanation 
would, under ordinary circumstances, consist in supposing that these footsteps are 
indeed traces caused by the shoes of a human being passing by the same way. Of 
course, they might also have been produced by some remote-controlled piece of 
machinery specifically designed to leave behind traces resembling human footsteps 
and thus to fool unsuspecting hikers. The fact that, under ordinary circumstances, this 
latter explanation is bound to appear much less convincing is nothing deductively 
certain but is simply a matter of common sense plausibility. Much in the same way, 
dating schemes are abductive in that they are attempts to fit a certain amount of rela¬ 
tively obvious data into an evolutionary account judged above all by its narrative 
plausibility. 

20 Cf. Welch, “al-Kur’an,” Section Five. 

21 Welch (“al-Kur’an,” Section Five) accuses Noldeke and Weil of a “combination 
of excessive dependence on traditional Muslim dating and on matters of form and 
style.” As observed above, however, this alleged “dependence on traditional Muslim 
dating” is limited to their acceptance of the basic framework of the sira narrative, 
which is also presupposed by Bell and Watt themselves. As regards formal and stylis¬ 
tic criteria, I find it hard to see how this could ever be “excessive,” providing as it does 
an important set of checks and balances against the exclusive reliance on one single, 
and possibly misleading, criterion. The fact that style and terminology are features of 
the literary production of an author that usually change much more gradually and at 
a much slower speed than content, is a proposition easily verifiable through empirical 
observation, and it is difficult to understand why it should not be applied to the 
Qur’an, at least if it is not ruled out on theological grounds. Welch does opine that 
“there is no reason to assume that all suras with the same style belong to the same 
period.” This is correct insofar as it cannot be excluded that later texts might engage 
in a conscious imitation of the stylistic characteristics of earlier ones. It is however 
likely that such a conscious retrogression will only be partial, i.e., that it will not 
encompass all the relevant non-content-specific features of an earlier stage and will 
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follow nineteenth century philological common sense: historical- 
critical Bible scholarship had from its beginnings used terminological 
parameters (such as the various divine names that appear in the 
Biblical creation story) in order to reconstruct the various source 
layers of the Pentateuch, and at the end of the nineteenth century a 
somewhat related approach was applied to the Platonic dialogues by 
Wincenty Lutoslawsky, the founder of Platonic “stylometry.” But 
Noldeke’s approach is nevertheless a significant accomplishment: for 
although it presupposes the basic chronological framework of the slra 
narrative, it endows the study of the Qur’an with a crucial indepen¬ 
dence from the biographical study of the life of Muhammad, based 
as it is on anecdotal reports transmitted in traditional Islamic slra 
literature. The preceding section has attempted to recast Weil’s and 
Noldeke’s method to surah dating in terms of a two-step procedure 
consisting in a movement from synchronic description to diachronic 
explanation. What I take to be the most important merit of this recon¬ 
struction lies in the fact that it makes very clear that Noldeke’s 
approach is cumulative, i.e., based on a convergence of different, and 
to some extent mutually independent, sets of criteria, such as struc¬ 
ture, introductory formulae, verse length, overall surah length, rhyme 
profile, and content. It is very unlikely, I think, that convergence on 
such a significant scale is accidental; and if it is not accidental, then 
there must be an explanation for it; and the best explanation is argu¬ 
ably the evolutionary one put forward by Weil and Noldeke, since it 
best accommodates the presence of what appear to be hybrid texts 
marking the transition from one of the above classes to the next. 

If my argument is accepted to this point, the question suggests 
itself whether Noldeke’s approach cannot be taken a step further: is 
his division of the Qur’anic corpus into three or four basic textual 
clusters amenable to further subdivision, i.e., can we distinguish 
chronologically significant subgroups within these clusters? In this 


therefore be to some degree identifiable. As I have been informed orally by Prof. 
Reinhard Kratz of the Department of Theology at the University of Gottingen, a some¬ 
what similar situation obtains with respect to the dating of many Biblical psalms, 
where specialists have also come to recognize the possibility of a later imitation of 
early “mythological” pieces; yet even if such imitations are so successful as to be virtu¬ 
ally undistinguishable from the original, it is probable that they will only be exceptions 
that would not significantly alter the overall picture. As a matter of fact, conscious 
retrogression is perhaps even more likely to occur in content (the primary dating 
criterion recommended by Welch), since an author and/or his audience are usually 
more aware of content-specific features of a text than stylistic ones. 
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second section of my contribution, I will argue that this is indeed so, 
and I will try to illustrate my thesis with regard to the surahs described 
by Noldeke as early Meccan. In doing so, I will examine three param¬ 
eters that can plausibly be held to have chronological implications. 
Two of them have already been used above, namely, verse length, and 
overall text length. The third parameter, which is best termed “struc¬ 
tural complexity,” requires an explanation. Most Quranic surahs are 
readily divisible into thematically and syntactically defined sections, 
which sometimes are also marked by changes of rhyme. In surahs 
from the middle and late Meccan period (i.e., texts from the second 
group above), this general feature of the Quranic texts shows two 
developments: Firstly, a given surah simply tends to consist of more 
such subsections, and these tend to be longer and possess a greater 
degree of autonomy; and secondly, these sections, by virtue of rela¬ 
tions of thematic contiguity, tend to form overarching surah parts, 
thus yielding a further level of structural organization. For example, 
the long cycle of punishment legends in Q 26:10-191 forms a surah 
part that can in turn be divided into thematically and syntactically 
defined “paragraphs.” 22 When looking at groups (1) and (2) above, it 
is clear that this presence of two levels of structural organization is 
a feature of the Quranic texts that crystallized only gradually: many 
texts from the first group, if allowing for any structural subdivision 
at all, can only be divided into “paragraphs,” whereas all the texts 
from group (2) can be divided into both “paragraphs” and overarch¬ 
ing surah parts that are made up of more than one such “para¬ 
graph.” 

If Noldeke’s basic approach is sound, then the textual clusters 
defined by these three criteria—verse length, text length, and struc¬ 
tural complexity—can plausibly be held to constitute consecutive 
subgroups within the class of early Meccan texts. The criterion of text 
length can of course be easily measured by simply using the overall 
number of verses that a surah contains. 23 As an indicator of verse 
length I will use data assembled by Nora Katharina Schmid, a research 


22 The “paragraphs” of Quranic discourse have been termed Gesatze in the termi¬ 
nology used by Neuwirth (cf. Studien, 175-178). 

23 This way of proceeding does create minor distortions, since already within the 
early Meccan surahs verses can significantly vary in length (verse length being, after 
all, my second criterion); and clearly x short verses are not the same amount of text 
as x long verses. A more precise determination of text length would therefore consist 
in multiplying a surah’s overall number of verses by its average number of syllables 
per verse. As the tables presented in what follows show, however, surahs that have 
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assistant at the Corpus Coranicum project who has determined the 
average number of syllables per verse for all of the Meccan surahs; 
the procedure followed by her and some of its implications are pre¬ 
sented in detail in her contribution to this volume. The third param¬ 
eter, structural complexity, will be indicated in two ways. Firstly, I 
will give the number of “paragraphs” that make up a certain surah. 
In addition to this, I will provide what might be called a “structural 
formula” of the surah at hand, such as [6+3+5]+[4+3+3+4] for Q 81. 
In such a structural formula, individual numbers indicate the number 
of verses that constitute the different “paragraphs,” and square brack¬ 
ets serve to indicate which of these sections can plausibly be held to 
constitute an overarching surah part. 24 Finally, in determining the 
values for all three parameters I have disregarded verses that can be 
clearly identified as later insertions, since these in particular distort 
the average number of syllables per verse. 25 

In what follows I will try to subdivide the early Meccan texts into 
groups characterized by means of these three parameters. I believe 
that the data is best accounted for by distinguishing four groups of 
early Meccan surahs, which will simply be designated as Group I, 
Group II, Group Ilia, and Group Illb. I will now briefly discuss each 
of these groups and then append tables that list the values that the 
three parameters take for each individual surah. 

Group I: Surahs in Group I are very short, usually containing no 
more than 10 or 11 verses. They are either structurally simple (i.e., 
they do not allow for subdivision into “paragraphs”) or consist of 
only a few and very short verse groups that do not exhibit any major 


approximately the same length also tend to have the same average number of syllables 
per verse, so multiplication would unnecessarily complicate matters. 

24 Whereas the identification of “paragraphs” (in Neuwirth’s terminology: Gesd- 
tze) is usually not open to major doubt, the question of whether some of these para¬ 
graphs are sufficiently interrelated to warrant being included as parts of an overarching 
surah part is a more subjective matter. It is of course impossible to argue through each 
and every case in the scope of this essay. A detailed structural analysis of all of the 
surahs discussed in this section will be part of the commentary on the Qur’an that is 
currently being prepared by Angelika Neuwirth and myself as part of the Corpus 
Coranicum project. Provisionally cf. the discussion of all surahs in Neuwirth, 
Studien. 

25 An example for this is provided by Q 73, the last verse of which is about half as 
long as the rest of the surah.—Once again, a detailed justification of why certain verses 
have been deemed to constitute later insertions will be provided only as part of the 
commentary mentioned in the previous note. 
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thematic transitions between them; these surahs may hence be called 
“monothematic.” 26 Their average verse length ranges between 8 and 
11 syllables per verse. In this regard, surah 99 is slightly exceptional 
insofar as it has an average of 12.6 syllables per verse, yet structurally 
and in terms of its length it is clearly akin to the other texts from 
Group I. The very short surah 105, too, contains relatively long verses 
(12 syllables perverse on average). It must be borne in mind, however, 
that even surahs with a lower average verse length may contain verses 
that comprise 12, 13, or even 14 syllables (e.g., 89:6.8.9.13, where the 
average length is 10.1 syllables), but the longer the surah the more 
likely it is that these by early Meccan standards exceptionally long 
verses are counterbalanced by shorter ones. Hence, average values 
are simply less representative for very short surahs like Q 105; and 
given the latter’s overall similarity to Q 106, for example, it makes 
sense to include Q 105 in Group I as well. 

Group II: Surahs from Group II show a higher degree of structural 
complexity: all of them are divisible into subsections that tend to be 
longer than those in Group I (usually between 4 and 10 verses) and 
possess a greater degree of structural autonomy, whereas texts from 
Group I are only divisible into closely intertwined verse groups. In 
many cases, there are also more of these subsections ( Gesatze ) in 
Group II, usually three or four. Q 81, which has a total of seven such 
Gesatze is an exception in this regard. Between some of these sections 
one can clearly discern relationships of thematic attraction that pre¬ 
figure the division of later surahs into parts that are in turn made up 
of several thematically related subsections. Surahs from Group II dis¬ 
play the same range in average verse length as Group I, yet they are 
significantly longer, typically running to about 15 to 25 verses. Q 73 


26 The surahs in Group I largely correspond to what Neal Robinson has termed 
“surahs in a single register” (Discovering the Qur'an, 126-128). There are, however, 
three differences: (1) Robinson also counts Q 92 as a “surah in a single register,” while 
I have included it in Group II on account of its length and its similarity to Q 91; I 
would also take the position that the punishment narrative in w. 11-15 is in fact a 
shift in “register.” (2) Q 102, which I have included in Group I, is described by Rob¬ 
inson as a “surah in two registers” (Discovering the Qur'an, 129), which I find difficult 
to accept: even though there may be a shift from polemics to eschatology in the last 
two verses, the final couplet does not really exhibit a change in subject; also, Q 102 is 
clearly related to Q 95,103,104, and 107, which are all part of Group I. (3) Robinson 
also counts Q 100 as a “surah in two registers.” Once again, however, its final part is 
so closely linked to the preceding that I would hesitate to regard it as a genuinely 
polythematic surah. Since the text is also akin to Q 99 and 101, I have therefore 
included it in Group I. 
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is clearly an outlier value, since its average number of syllables per 
verse is 17.5, yet in terms of its overall length and its structure the 
text is best included in Group II. 

Groups Ilia and Illb: Surahs from Group III contain more subsec¬ 
tions (typically between 5 and 8), and these usually encompass more 
verses than in Group II. Surahs from Group III are therefore signifi¬ 
cantly longer than the previous two groups, usually running to more 
than 40 verses. In terms of their verse length, they clearly fall into 
two distinct subclasses: surahs from Group Ilia display the same range 
of syllables per verse as Groups I and II (between 8 and 11), while 
surahs from Group Illb show a marked increase in verse length 
(between 11 and 16 syllables). The same division can be discerned, 
albeit less clearly, when examining the parameter of overall text 
length: surahs from Ilia contain between 36 and 50 verses, while 
almost all surahs from Illb (except for Q 70 and 83) have more than 
50 verses. 


Group I 


Surah no. 

Average verse 
length (measured 
in syllables per 
verse) 

Overall length 
(measured in 
verses) 

Structural 

Subdivision 

Number of 
verse groups 

93 

10.4 

11 

2+3+3+3 

4 

94 

8.1 

8 

4+2+2 

3 

95 (exc. v. 6) 

8.5 

7 

3+2+2 

3 

97 (exc. v. 4) 

10.8 

4 


1 

99 

12.6 

8 

3+2+3 

3 

100 

10 

11 

5+3+3 

3 

101 

8.5 

11 

3+2+4+2 

4 

102 

9.5 

8 

2+3+3 

3 

103 (exc. v. 3) 

5 

2 


1 

104 

8.9 

9 

4+5 

2 

105 

12 

5 


1 

106 

11 

4 


1 

107 

9.9 

7 

3+4 

2 

108 

9 

3 


1 

111 

10.4 

5 


1 
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Group II 


Surah no. 

£ 5 * 


Overall 

Structural 

Subdivision 

Number of 
verse groups 

73 (exc. w. 3.4a 
and 20) 

17.5 


18 


[4+5]+ [4+2+3] 

5 


81 (exc. v. 29) 

9 


28 


[6+3+5]+[4+3+3+4] 

7 


82 

10.7 


19 


5+3+4+4+3 

5 


84 (exc. v. 25) 

11.9 


24 


[6+9]+[4+5] 

4 


85 (exc. w. 7-11) 

7.8 


17 


3+4+4+6 

4 


86 (with w. 15.16 8.7 

counted as a single 


16 


4+6+6 

3 


87 (exc. 7) 

10 


18 


7+7+4 

3 


88 

9.5 


26 


[7+9]+4+6 

4 


89 (exc. w. 10.1 

15.16.23.24.27-30) 


22 


5+9+[4+4] 

4 


90 (exc. w. 17-20) 9 


16 


4+6+6 

3 


91 (v. 14 counted 
as two verses) 

9,9 


16 


[4+6]+[3+3] 

2 


92 

9.8 


21 


4+[3+4+2]+ [3+5] 

6 


96 

9.4 


19 


5+3+[6+5] 

4 


Group Ilia 

Surah 

Verse 

Overall 

length 

Structural subdivison 

Number of 
verse groups 

53 (exc. v. 23 
and w. 26-32 

10.4 

54 


[6+6+6+6] + [5+5+7+7] +6 

9 


74 (exc. w. 31 
and 56) 

8.7 

54 


[7+3]- 

h[7+9+10+ll]+7 

7 


75 

11.2 

40 


6+[9+4+6]+ [5+5]+5 

7 


77 (v. 27 
counted as 
two verses) 

10.5 

51 


[7+8]- 

+5 

t[4+5+5]+[6+6+5] 

9 


78 (exc. 
w. 37-40) 

10.2 

36 


[5+11 

| + [4+6+4+6] 

6 


79 (exc. v. 33, 
v. 40 counted 
as two verses) 

10.9 

46 


[5+9]+ [6+6+6]+ [9+5] 

7 


80 

8.9 

42 


[4+6+6] +[7+9]+[5+5] 

7 
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Group Illb 27 


Surah no. 


Overall 

Structural subdivison 

Number of 
verse groups 

51 

15.8 

60 

[6+3+5+5+4] + [7+7+3+2 
+4]+ [9+5] 

12 

52 

16.6 

49 

8+ [8+12] + [6+9+4] +2 

7 

55 (includes a cho¬ 
rus verse) 

13.9 

78 

[13]+ [17+6]+ [9+16+17] 

6 

56 (w. 8.9.27.41 
counted as two 
verses each) 

11.1 

100 

[7+7+14+15+17]+[6+5+3 
+4]+ [6+7+7+2] 

13 

68 

15.4 

52 

[7+9]+[9+9]+[9+4+5] 

7 

69 (exc. v. 7 and 
w. 7.17.19.25 
counted as two 
verses each) 

12.6 

54 

[3+6+4]+ [7+7+6+8] +[6+3] 

9 

70 (exc. v. 4 and 
w. 22-35) 

13.3 

29 

6+[7+7]+ [4+5] 

5 

83 

12.6 

36 

6+[ll+ll]+8 

4 


Once again, the convergence of different criteria makes it likely that 
these four subgroups of early Meccan texts are in fact chronologically 
consecutive stages. For example, Groups I and II exhibit a similar 
variation of syllables per verse but differ in terms of overall length, 
with texts in Group II being significantly longer; this fact is conve¬ 
niently explained by assuming that the tendency towards an increase 
in length, that can be observed throughout Noldeke’s four stages of 
the Qur’an’s emergence, is operative already within the early Meccan 
period. Group Ilia then continues this trend: again we have a similar 
spectrum of syllables per verse, but the overall length of the surahs 
has increased once again. Finally, in Group Illb, we do not merely 
observe yet another increase in text length, but now there is also a 
remarkable leap in verse length, which is also a general trend that is 
operative throughout the subsequent Qur’anic promulgations. At the 
same time, the surahs in Groups Ilia and Illb, all of which cannot 
only be subdivided into sections but also into overarching surah parts, 


27 Results for surahs 52, 55, and 56 are preliminary and may turn out differently 
in the final version of the Corpus Coranicum commentary. 
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lead up to the multipartite surah structure that is characteristic of 
middle and late Meccan texts; it thus makes sense to locate them at 
the end of the early Meccan period not only in terms of their verse 
length and overall text length, but also in terms of their structural 
organization. 

What I have tried to show in the preceding pages is that Noldeke’s 
chronology is amenable to further subdivision; just like the early 
Meccan texts, the middle and late Meccan surahs, too, could probably 
be subdivided into smaller textual clusters that may be understood 
as consecutive stages of textual growth. I would also venture the opin¬ 
ion that a more detailed analysis of the texts allows one to go even 
beyond the fourfold classification of early Meccan texts just presented. 
Let us take Group I as an example. Stylistically and structurally, these 
texts are so homogeneous that it is unlikely that the slight variations 
in verse length and overall text length within this group can be 
accorded any chronological significance. Nevertheless, the fifteen 
surahs that make up Group I fall into a limited number of thematic 
and formal text clusters: 

(a) Meccan surahs (Q 105 and 106): Both texts deal with local 
Meccan matters, the miraculous protection of the Meccan haram 
against invaders in Q 105, and the God-given prosperity of the 
Meccans in Q 106. The relationship between God and man, which in 
all other early Meccan texts is described as being gravely disturbed 
due to man’s ingratitude and disobedience towards God (see, for 
example, 100:6-8 and 96:6.7), appears to function quite well according 
to Q 106: God protects the Quraysh, and the Quraysh in return are 
commanded to worship God, without there being any indication that 
this command might not be heeded. In general, one is struck by the 
absence of any polemical note towards contemporary Meccan society 
in these surahs: for example, whereas later texts usually refer to the 
Meccans either as “believers” or “unbelievers,” Q 106 affirmatively 
speaks of the “Quraysh” without dividing them up between two trans- 
historical and diametrically opposed communities defined by their 
religious outlook. 28 

(b) Announcements of judgment (Q 95,102,103,104,107): In strik¬ 
ing contrast to (a), these five surahs assert a fundamental disruption 
of the proper relationship between God and mankind, the latter being 
pictured as unreliable, ungrateful, and disobedient. Formally, these 


28 Cf. the similar observation by Bell, Origin, 73. 
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texts contain general indictments of man ( al-insan), reproaches of a 
plurality of hearers (e.g., 102:1.2), woes, brief announcements of 
eschatological punishment, and short introductory oaths (Q 95 and 
103). 

(c) Brief eschatological images (Q99, 100, 101, 111): These four 
surahs can be viewed as elaborating on the brief eschatological refer¬ 
ences in (b). They depict the disintegration of the existing natural 
and social order of things and the establishment of a new eschatologi¬ 
cal order defined strictly according to moral criteria. Formally, these 
texts exhibit a certain degree of continuity with (b), yet they also 
develop novel literary forms, such as the eschatological temporal 
clause (99:1-6, 100:9-11, 101:4-9), the didactic question (101:2.10), 
and the diptych (99:7.8, 101:6-9). 29 

(d) Solace surahs (Q 93, 94, 108): Q 93, 94, and 108 are words of 
solace and promises addressed to the messenger; structurally, they 
are built from reminders of past acts of divine grace that are followed 
by ethical and religious imperatives derived from them. 

(e) Q 97: This surah prefigures the affirmations of revelation that 
frequently occur towards the end of more complex multipartite 
surahs. 30 

Let us ask once more: can this synchronic taxonomy be interpreted 
diachronically? I think that at least in part the answer must be in the 
affirmative. In discussing the possibility of chronologically ordering 
the surahs in Group I of the early Meccan texts, one directly touches 
on the much-discussed problem of what Richard Bell has called “the 
beginnings of Muhammad’s religious activity,” 31 and it is useful to 
approach the subject by means of a brief look at previous scholarship. 
Already in 1886, Snouck Hurgronje had observed that the thematic 
core of Muhammad’s earliest promulgation was not monotheism in 
the sense of an explicit affirmation of the non-existence of other dei- 


29 The formal elements of the Meccan surahs are analyzed in detail in Neuwirth, 
Studien. For a concise presentation in English, see Robinson, Discovering the Quran , 
99-124. 

30 Wagtendonk ( Fasting , 82-122) assumes a Medinan date for Q 97 on account of 
the sira evidence. Yet the surah contains no terminological or stylistic features that 
would indicate a Medinan provenance, while it contains some typically early Meccan 
elements: an initial inna-statement (cf. Q 108 and Q 71), the didactic question md 
adraka md ... (cf. Q 74:27, 82:17.18, 83:8.19, 86:2, 90:12,104:5; see also Q 101:2), and 
generally short verses (v. 4, however, conspicuously sticks out and must be a later 
insertion). A Meccan dating is therefore much more likely. 

31 Cf. Bell, “Beginnings.” 
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ties than Allah but rather the reality of the Last Judgment. 32 An impor¬ 
tant contribution to this debate was made in 1956 by Harris Birkeland’s 
study The Lord Guideth, according to which the first Qur anic recita¬ 
tions were the short monothematic surahs 93, 94, 105, 106, and 108. 
As Birkeland points out, these five texts are unlike other early surahs 
in that eschatological references are almost completely absent (except 
for Q 93:4), and that their overall topic is divine grace and guidance 
rather than divine judgment. Even though Birkeland’s introduction 
speaks somewhat noncommittally of “five old Surahs of the Koran,” 33 
towards the end of his book he draws a more precise chronological 
conclusion: “It might be objected that the divine guidance was only 
one of the many aspects of Muhammed’s original experience of God. 
That is true. But when this aspect is so strongly emphasized in Surahs 
of that incontestable old age, it must have been of a special and fun¬ 
damental importance. Structurally it is prior to the belief in reward 
and punishment. For the god must be a reality before he can appear 
as a judge. And the age of the Surahs seems to reveal the chronological 
priority as well.” 34 

Yet Birkeland’s notion of a cluster of five “guidance surahs” with 
a common theological outlook is problematic, since the five texts 
analyzed by him in reality fall into two very different classes: while 
Q 93, 94, and 108 are individual addresses of the messenger (of which 
two, Q 94 and 108, are formulated in the first person plural), Q 105 
and 106 are third-person evocations of important aspects of the com¬ 
munal history of Mecca. Moreover, the first three surahs are much 
more continuous, both in form and in content, with later Quranic 
texts: Surah 93 contains at least an allusion to the issue of eschatologi¬ 
cal reward and punishment (in v. 4), while addresses of the messenger 
of the sort to be found in surahs 93, 94, and 108 later become a stock 
element of the concluding sections of many surahs. It is therefore 
hardly persuasive to postulate that Q 93, 94, and 108, on account of 
their general theological perspective, must antedate all other early 
Meccan texts; for God appears just as concerned to reassure and 
console his messenger in many later surahs. On the other hand, Q 105 
and 106 really do show some remarkable signs of discontinuity with 
other early Meccan surahs. First of all, their outlook is strikingly 


32 See Paret, “Leitgedanken,” for a concise survey of the history of research on this 
question. 

33 Birkeland, The Lord Guideth, 5. 

34 Ibid., 133. 
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parochial: they focus exclusively on Mecca and the Quraysh, whereas 
the outlook of other early Meccan texts is marked by anthropological 
generalization, 35 and encompasses a broad sweep of history, ranging 
from Arabian peoples like ‘Ad and Thamud to Biblical figures like 
Abraham and Moses. This parochialism even extends to the presenta¬ 
tion of God himself: he is the “Lord of this House” (Q 106:3), i.e., a 
sort of tutelary deity of the Quraysh rather than a universal creator 
and judge. Secondly, as has already been pointed out, in talking about 
Mecca and its inhabitants these two surahs adopt a remarkably affir¬ 
mative tone of voice that seems surprising given the strident accusa¬ 
tions of man in general and of the Meccan “unbelievers” in particular 
that are to be found in the other early Meccan recitations. Q 105 and 
106 therefore do really display certain conspicuous discontinuities 
with the rest of the early (and later) Meccan surahs, and these dis¬ 
continuities may be difficult to accommodate except by assuming that 
the two texts under discussion chronologically precede all other 
Quranic recitations. 36 It thus seems reasonable to accept at least one 
half of Birkeland’s hypothesis and view cluster (a) as antedating clus¬ 
ters (b), (c), (d), and (e). 

As regards clusters (b) and (c), these are so closely related in form 
and in content that they are probably to be regarded as roughly con¬ 
temporary. Clusters (d) and (e), on the other hand, again allow for a 
chronological hypothesis. What both the solace surahs and Q 97 have 
in common is that they are “meta-texts”: they are not devoted to the 
eschatological core message of the early Meccan recitations but rather 
to an authorization of this message and of its transmitter. This is 
evident in the case of Q 97, which explicitly deals with the “sending 
down” of the Qur anic revelations (allusively referred to as “it”). It is 
however also true of the solace surahs Q 93, 94, and 108. For their 
communicative import of solace is certainly not exhausted by the fact 
that they may have provided individual reassurance and comfort to 
Muhammad: these texts have something to say to a larger audience 
of hearers, as already the inherently general nature of their concluding 
imperatives implies, and an important part of what they have to say 
to that audience is that the transmitter of the Quranic revelations is 


35 Cf. the insan -passages in 70:19-21,75:3,75:5.6,75:14.15,82:6-8,84:6,89:15.16, 
90:4-11, 95:4.5, 96:6.7,100:6-8, 103:2. 

36 The well-known tradition that the first Qur’anic text recited by Muhammad 
were the introductory verses of Q 96 is certainly a product of later exegetical specula¬ 
tion; for a brief discussion of the matter see my “Orientalism, Authorship, and the 
Onset of Revelation.” 
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singled out as the addressee of a divine address (and one that is 
strongly psalmic in tone and terminology, one might add). These 
surahs are thus important statements of authorization. 37 If this general 
assessment of clusters (d) and (e) is accepted, it is tempting to view 
the authorizing meta-discourse apparent in them as posterior to (a), 

(b) , and (c): for a treatment of issues of authorization seems to pre¬ 
suppose that the eschatological message that is being authorized, as 
formulated in (b) and (c), has encountered resistance and objections. 
The surahs from (d) and (e) thus may be said to presuppose (b) and 

(c) , while the opposite is not the case. Moreover, (d) and (e) are also 
closely related to certain features of Group II, where “authorization 
passages,” like affirmations of revelation or addresses of the messen¬ 
ger, start to appear as an important component of many surahs. Q 81, 
for example, consists of two parts, of which the first one (w. 1-14) 
is devoted to a restatement of the eschatological message of the early 
Qur anic recitations, while the second one (w. 15-28) is devoted to 
establishing the integrity of the messenger and the reliability of the 
transmission process by which he receives the texts promulgated by 
him. The entire second part is thus devoted to an authorizing meta¬ 
discourse that has its immediate ancestors in Q 93, 94, 97, and 108. 
It thus makes sense to view clusters (d) and (e) as postdating (b) and 
(c), where the figure of the messenger is presupposed but has not yet 
entered Qur anic discourse as a literary persona, and as immediately 
preceding Group II, where addresses of the messenger are used as 
component elements within more complex compositional structures. 
Q 93,94,97, and 108 consequently mark the beginning of the Quranic 
discourse of authorization, probably because the core message of the 
earlier recitations (b) and (c) had met with resistance and doubt that 
needed to be explicitly addressed. 


3. Intra-Quranic Interpretation: Abraham and the Announcement 
of his Son 

If my attempt to restate Noldeke’s case for an evolutionary perspec¬ 
tive on the Quran is sound, then the assumptions involved in reading 
the Quranic corpus as the literary fallout of a historical process —as 
opposed to a “flat” reading, such as Madigan’s, that renounces any 


37 Functionally they may perhaps be compared with Hesiod’s encounter with the 
Muses told at the beginning of the Theogony. 
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chronological distinctions—are not nearly as doubtful as they have 
recently been made out. In the last part of this paper I will try to give 
a specific example for what a genuinely processual reading of the 
Qur’an might look like. 

It is a commonplace of traditional (i.e., pre-Wansbroughian) 
Orientalist scholarship that the Qur’an can somehow be interpreted 
as mirroring the historical circumstances of the life and times of 
Muhammad and his followers. 38 The idea underlying this is of course 
the assumption that some sort of linkage can be established between 
the Qur’anic text and the environment within which it came into 
being, an assumption which, to my mind, is perfectly unobjection¬ 
able. 39 It is however methodologically advisable to emphasize that the 
Qur’an might not only have passively reflected contemporary events 
but also actively shaped them by reworking and reinterpreting them, 
and thus calling its followers to adopt a certain way of interacting 
with them. 

The suggestion that a processual reading of the Qur’anic texts 
involves the establishment of some kind of linkage (not necessarily 
a passive one) between these texts and their historical context of 
origin—rather than opting for an exclusively internal, or “literary,” 
interpretation of them—is thus hardly an innovative one. There is, 
however, another dimension to such a processual reading that appears 
to be less of a truism: not only must one read a given surah in the 
light of its contemporary historical context, but one must also care¬ 
fully explore the possibility that it might stand in an interpretive 
relationship to some of the previous surahs, and that this relationship 


38 For example, see Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 11,18. 

39 Such a linkage is sometimes questioned not merely on the grounds of what we 
know or can know about the Qur’an’s historical environment in particular, but rather 
in terms of the idea that no text is in any way semantically circumscribed by its context 
of origin. Andrew Rippin has thus recommended shifting the focus of research from 
the “original meaning” of the Qur’an to what the Qur’an has been taken to mean by 
successive generations of Islamic interpreters (cf. Rippin, ed., Approaches , 3-4). His 
skepticism as to the very idea of a text’s “original meaning” has been convincingly 
rejected by Madigan, according to whom any statement about what the Qur’an has 
been taken to mean at a given moment “would fall prey to the same objections which 
Rippin has raised to the study of the Qur’an text itself: the issues of historical context 
and ‘original meaning’ apply no less to the tafsir texts than to the Qur’an text itself 
[...]. Thus we become trapped in an infinite regress: if it is fruitless to pursue meaning 
and coherence in the Qur’an, then it would also be futile when dealing with a tafsir, 
since it too is a text, often of uncertain provenance, and from a culture far-removed 
from us.” (Madigan, “Reflections,” 351; also quoted in the introduction to this vol¬ 
ume) 
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might be an essential element in what a given Qur anic text was (at 
the time of its first recitation) trying to say. In order to make this 
point, I shall first argue that Qur anic texts were not discarded after 
their first recitation as literary one-way products like speeches or 
sermons commonly are, but continued to circulate within the com¬ 
munity of Muhammad’s followers and would thus enter into the 
understanding of any new revelation. 

This can be seen most clearly in some of the eschatological surahs, 
which in their present form include what clearly are additions meant 
to restrict earlier statements that were felt, at some later point in time, 
to require further clarification. Q 84:25 and Q 95:6 are cases at hand. 
Both verses serve to except “those who believe and do the righteous 
deeds” from the preceding threats of eschatological judgment, and 
both stand out as later expansions already by virtue of their length 
and their similar formulaic wording. Most likely, the categorical accu¬ 
sations of “man” in general ( al-insdn , Q 95:4) that are characteristic 
of the early Qur’anic revelations were considered later on—after a 
small following had gathered around Muhammad—to require being 
brought into line with the dichotomy of believers and unbelievers 
that must have resulted from the consolidation of a Qur’anic 
Urgemeinde; certainly, so the thinking must have run, those who had 
heeded Muhammad’s call could not have been included in God’s 
previous announcements of punishment. It is entirely peripheral how 
these additions found their way into the text: one might well hold 
that they were the result of some later revelation granted to 
Muhammad by which God himself took care of updating the Qur’anic 
text. What is essential is rather the fact that such expansions of an 
existing text only make sense if that text continues to be read or 
recited after its first promulgation. 40 Already during the gradual emer¬ 
gence of the Qur’anic corpus, then, existing texts must have com¬ 
manded a proto-canonical standing within the community crystallizing 
around them; they must have continued to play a role within the 
religious life of their adherents—most likely within the context of 
worship—that ensured they were sufficiently well-known by ordinary 
believers in order to merit and require being brought a jour rather 


40 Similar examples can be found in Q 74:39 and Q 103:3. There are also additions 
that supplement earlier appeals to the free will of Muhammad’s audience by a deter¬ 
ministic emphasis on the fact that in the end it is God who decides who will heed 
Muhammad’s call and who will not (cf. Q 81:29 and Q 74:56). For a plausible inter¬ 
pretation of these passages, see Ettinghaus, Antiheidnische Polemik, 34-35. 
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than simply being discarded and substituted by new texts. Extrapolating 
on the above evidence for the continuing communal presence of at 
least some revelations, we have reason to assume a thoroughly syn¬ 
optic interpretive habitus on the part of Muhammad’s followers: a 
given surah’s meaning, at the time at which it was recited for the first 
time, must have emerged from its semantic intersection not only with 
present reality but also with previous Qur’anic revelations. 

Now, the point I wish to make next is that the updating of existing 
texts must not necessarily have taken the form of insertions into those 
texts themselves: it might as well have happened via the evocation of, 
and commenting on, these earlier surahs in new, independent surahs. 
This means that the phenomenon of updating and reinterpretation 
cannot be limited to cases of interpolation like those rehearsed above. 
The point, I believe, bears illustration, for which I propose to turn to 
some of the Qur’anic narratives bearing on Abraham and the 
announcement of his son. 

Apart from the short allusions to Abraham in Q 87:18.19 and 
Q 53:36.37, the earliest extensive Qur’anic treatment of Abraham 
occurs in Q 51:24ff. 41 The relevant portion of the text runs as follows 
(w. 24-37): 

Has the tale of Abraham’s honored guests reached you? 

When they entered upon him and said: “Peace,” he replied: “Peace; you 
are an unknown people to me.” 

Then he went back to his own family and brought a fattened calf. 

He offered it to them, saying: “Will you not eat?” 

So he conceived a fear of them. They said: ”Do not fear,” and they 
announced to him the good news of a clever boy. 

Then his wife came shouting and she smote her face and said: “I am a 
barren old woman.” They said: “That is what your Lord has said. He is 
indeed the wise, the all-knowing.” 

He said: “And what is your business, O envoys?” 

They said: “We have been sent forth to a criminal people 
to unleash on them the stones of clay, 


41 I refrain from providing a detailed discussion of the chronology of the surahs 
referred to in this and the next section, and assume that Noldeke’s dating of the texts 
(which places Q 51, Q 37, and Q 19 in that order) can be defended on the basis of what 
I have said above. 
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marked by our Lord for the extravagant. 

So we brought out such believers as were therein, 

but did not find in it except one house of those who have submitted.” 

And we left therein a sign for those who fear the painful punishment. 

It is important to note that all the other narratives from the surah’s 
middle section are exclusively concerned with examples of divine 
punishment. This ties in with the fact that from v. 31 onwards, 
Abraham’s “guests” describe the chastisement that God has inflicted 42 
on the people of Lot (which are here referred to simply as a qaum 
mujrimun). The announcement ( tabshir) of the future birth of 
Abraham’s son itself, however, does not exemplify God’s wrath against 
the sinners, which is so prominent in all the other narratives of the 
surah. 43 In view of the ayat passage that immediately precedes the 
Abraham pericope (w. 20-23), where the creation of man is briefly 
alluded to as a “sign” of God’s power (v. 21), the tabshir narrative 
rather seems to provide a historical illustration for God’s unrestricted 
power of creation; the first part of the Abraham pericope thus con¬ 
stitutes a counterpoint to the theme of divine wrath that dominates 
the rest of the middle section, and it serves as an example of the 
general truth of God’s unrestricted power to create. 

Subsequently to Q 51, the tabshir pericope reappears three more 
times, in Q 15, Q 11, and Q 29. In these later texts, however, it acquires 
a new significance: it is rediscovered as a medium for narratively 
probing the incompatibility of religious and social loyalties that must 
have become a central concern for the budding Qur’anic community. 
This process starts in Q 37:83ff., where the tabshir narrative—which 
is the only episode from Abraham’s life that the Qur’an has so far 
presented—is supplemented by an account of what happened to 
Abraham before and after the angels inform him about the future 
birth of his son. The Abraham pericope of the surah runs as follows 
(w. 83-113): 

And of his partisans was Abraham; 

when he came to his Lord with a sound heart; 


42 In contradistinction to the Biblical account of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, in Q 51 the punishment is apparently assumed to have taken place before 
the announcement. 

43 This has already been pointed out by Moubarac, Abraham, 57 (cf. also ibid., 31, 
33). 
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when he said to his father and his own people: “What are you worship¬ 
ping? 

Do you desire, falsely, other gods, apart from God? 

What do you think, then, of the Lord of the Worlds?” 

Then he cast a glance at the stars. 

And said: “I am really sick.” 

Whereupon they turned away from him in flight. 

And he turned towards their gods, saying: “Will you not eat? 

Why do you not speak?” 

Then he proceeded to hit them with his right hand. 

Then they came towards him in haste. 

He said: “Do you worship what you hew, 
although God created you and what you do?” 

They said: “Build him a pyre”; and so they cast him into the furnace. 
They wished him ill, but we reduced them to the lowest rung. 

And he said: “I am going to my Lord; he will guide me. 

Lord, grant me a righteous child.” 

So we announced to him the good news of a prudent boy. 

Then, when he attained the age of working with him, he said: “My son, 
I have seen in sleep that I am slaughtering you. See what you think.” 
He said: “My father, do what you are commanded; you will find me, 
God willing, one of the steadfast.” 

Then, when they both submitted and he flung him down upon his 
brow; 

And we called out to him: “O Abraham, 

you have believed the vision.” Thus we reward the beneficent. 

This, indeed, is the manifest trial. 

And we ransomed him with a large sacrifice. 

And we left with him for later generations: 

“Peace be upon Abraham.” 

Thus we reward the beneficent. 
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He is indeed one of our believing servants. 

And we announced to him the good news of Isaac as a prophet, one of 
the righteous. 

And we blessed him and blessed Isaac; and of their progeny some are 
beneficent and some are manifestly wronging themselves. 

As a whole, Q 37 is much more preoccupied with God’s deliverance 
of his “warners” (v. 72) and “sincere servants” (v. 74) than with the 
“fate of those who were warned” (v. 73); this must be the reason why 
the story of Jonah, which does not end with the unbelievers’ punish¬ 
ment but with their conversion, was included in the cycle of narratives 
making up the middle part. That God’s grace towards the believers 
is the thematic hub of Q 37 is also underscored by the middle sec¬ 
tion’s refrain (“Indeed, this is how we reward the beneficent. / He 
was truly one of our believing servants,” w. 80-81,110-111,121-122, 
131-132) and by the fact that “God’s sincere servants” {‘ibad Allah 
al-mukhlisun, w. 40, 74, 128, 160, 169) is a focal term in all three 
sections of the text. 

The Abraham narrative also serves to illustrate the miraculous 
assistance that God gives to his “sincere servants.” Q 37 depicts 
Abraham as an uncompromising monotheist who cunningly destroys 
the idols of his people and is subsequently saved by God from death 
on the stake. Abraham then asks to be granted a “righteous child” 
(v. 100), presumably as a kind of compensation for the loss of his 
father and his people. Now, the following verse, v. 101 (“So we 
announced to him the good news of a prudent boy,” fa-bashsharndhu 
bi-ghulamin hallm) is an almost verbatim quotation of a verse from 
the tabshlr pericope in Q 51 (v. 28: fa-bashsharuhu bi-ghulamin ‘alim). 
This coincidence is surely not accidental, especially if we recall the 
earlier conclusion that there is reason to postulate what I have called 
a synoptic interpretive habitus on the part of Muhammad’s followers: 
for any listener sufficiently familiar with previous Qur’anic revela¬ 
tions, Q 37:101, by citing part of the tabshlr narrative, evokes the 
whole section Q 51:24ff. and thus functions as a pars pro to to integra¬ 
tion of it into the wider biographical framework of Q 37. In terms of 
the text’s reception by its immediate audience, the effect produced 
by such an evocation is the same as if the tabshlr pericope in Q 51 
itself had been expanded by additions. 

For all intents and purposes, then, the tabshlr pericope from Q 51 
ought to be considered part of Q 37—even though the former text is 
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not reproduced from beginning to end, an almost verbatim quotation 
of one of its core verses as it were stands in for it. In a sense, Q 37, 
by integrating the tabshlr into Abraham’s wider biography, is already 
engaged in interpreting it, much in the same way in which later tafsir 
literature provides narrative contextualizations of Quranic verses and 
passages. What is the new perspective on Q 51:24ff. that results from 
its inclusion into Q 37? 

First of all, the story of Abraham’s smashing of the idols, which 
precedes the tabshlr, explains why Abraham was worthy of being 
granted a son in spite of his wife’s infertility and of his own advanced 
age: by breaking with his own father and people on account of their 
idolatry, he has cut all his former social and genealogical bonds for 
the mere sake of God. Abraham has become the quintessential reli¬ 
gious outcast and thus prefigures the situation in which Muhammad’s 
followers must have found themselves before the Hijra. The tabshlr 
pericope from Q 51, which originally functioned merely as a prelude 
to the punishment of the qaum Lut that served to illustrate God’s 
unrestricted power of creation, is now endowed with added signifi¬ 
cance: it demonstrates that even though loyalty to God may demand 
renouncing one’s former social and political belonging, God will ulti¬ 
mately restore his “sincere servants” to a new form of social belonging 
that is compatible with monotheism. The fact that Abraham’s loss of 
his father is being compensated by a “righteous” son—the meaning 
of which certainly includes the absence of religious aberration—thus 
conveys a social utopia where belief in the one God, as demanded by 
the Qur’an, does no longer isolate an individual from his family, 
friends, and business partners. 

It is against this background that the significance of the second 
part of the Abraham narrative, his attempted sacrifice of his son, must 
be gauged. Here, the socio-religious utopia conjured up by the first 
part is radically called into question, only to then be given additional 
confirmation. God, so we are made to understand in v. 102, has com¬ 
manded Abraham to kill the very son who was to reconcile the incom¬ 
patibility of social and religious belonging depicted before. There 
could be no starker way of calling the core message of Q 37 into 
question than by including into it Abraham’s binding of his son: is 
God not after all as committed to the flourishing of his “sincere ser¬ 
vants” as the entire surah does not tire of repeating? Why does he 
put his “sincere servant” Abraham through this? Of course one might 
reply that God simply saw fit to try Abraham once more, and more 
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radically so: When push comes to shove, so the story seems to say, 
Abraham would be prepared to repeat his former sacrifice of social 
belonging for the sake of God a second time; and it is only because 
of this enduring and consistently unshakable loyalty to God that he 
is worthy of the reconciliation of social and religious belonging that 
is symbolized by his son. 

There is a further aspect, though. The Qur’an, just like the Rabbinic 
sources unearthed by Speyer, 44 is at pains to stress that Abraham’s 
son consents in what his father plans to do (v. 102). The command 
to sacrifice his son is thus not only a “manifest trial” (bald’ mubln, v. 
106) of Abraham, but of his son as well, who bears up just as well as 
his father, since he also acknowledges that obedience to God must 
take precedence over human loyalties under all circumstances. 
Significantly, this ties in with Abraham’s request from v. 100, where 
he does not merely ask God for a child but for a righteous child (rabbi 
hub li mina s-salihln). Fulfillment of Abraham’s request thus does 
not solely consist in the biological fact of his being granted offspring; 
rather, it is only through his son’s acceptance of the superiority of 
religious belonging over against social and genealogical belonging 
that he can be ultimately assured that his request for a righteous son 
has been fulfilled. The story of the attempted sacrifice, after appearing 
for a moment to call into question God’s solicitude for his “sincere 
servants,” ends up confirming it in an even more radical way than 
the first part of the narrative: Abraham’s son does not repeat the 
mistake of his father—which is made explicit a little bit later in 
Q 19:46, where the father asks: “Are you forsaking my gods?”— 
namely, to value family loyalties more than loyalty to God. 45 


44 Speyer, Erzahlungen, 164-166. 

45 My reading of Q 37 is borne out by Q 19, a somewhat later text where the issue 
of social isolation suffered for the sake of God, and subsequently remedied by him, is 
taken up once again, perhaps more explicitly so. Q 19:49 establishes a clear link 
between Abraham’s renouncement of his family and community on the one hand, 
and the offspring God has granted him by way of compensation on the other: “Then, 
when he drew away from them and what they worshipped besides God, we granted 
him Isaac and Jacob and each we made a prophet.” Other episodes in Q 19, such as 
the story of Mary (w. 16ff.), also recount instances where a believer is deprived of 
human communion (v. 16 uses intabadhat, “to withdraw,” in much the same sense in 
which v. 49 employs itazala) that is then restored through a divinely given ( w-h-b , 
v. 5,19,27,49,50,53) child or relative (just as Mary is granted Jesus, so Moses in v. 53 
is granted Aaron). In addition, the diction of the story of Zakharias (Q 19:2-15), too, 
is closely modeled on the Abrahamic tabshir (cf. Q 19:4.5 and Q 37:100; Q 19:7 and 
Q 37:101; Q 19:8 and Q 15:54; Q 19:9 and Q 51:30). Hence, whereas Q 37 integrates 
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To conclude: We have seen that the Abraham section in Q 37 
provides a re-reading of the tabshir pericope in Q 51 that taps into a 
formerly latent aspect of the story and develops it into a narrative 
exploration of the incompatibility of social and religious belonging 
that must have been a key experience of the Quranic community at 
Mecca. Functionally, there is no essential difference between updating 
an existing revelation by means of an interpolation, on the one hand, 
and deepening or re-interpreting the significance of that text by evok¬ 
ing it in a later surah, on the other hand, whether it be by means of 
a verbatim quotation or through the use of shared diction. Hence, as 
a matter of general methodology, a processual reading of the Qur’an 
must treat later surahs’ references to earlier ones—at least if one can 
reasonably attribute an interpretive function to them—in the same 
way in which additions are naturally treated: as utterances that are 
not semantically autonomous, i.e., make up self-contained texts, but 
rather say what they are meant to say only when read in close con¬ 
junction with, and in a sense as commenting upon, the earlier texts 
they are intended to illuminate, supplement, restrict, or modify. 
A processual reading of the Qur’an will thus have to take into account 
not only a given surah’s link to its historical context of origin but 
also its link to the corpus of already existing revelations in order to 
bring to light any possible intra-Qur’anic interpretive role it might 
have. 46 


the tabshir within Abraham’s biography, Q 19 inserts it in an even wider framework, 
i.e., sacred history with its many parallel events. Just like Q 37, the tabshir story itself 
is only evoked, presumably because it was well-known enough. Once again, the evoca¬ 
tion rests on the employment of similar diction: Q 19:49 uses the verb wahaba — 
which, as we have seen, is a focal term of the entire surah—and hence bears a close 
correspondence to Q 37:100 (rabbi hab li mina $-§alihin), which in turn, by virtue of 
Q 37:101, is closely bound up with Q 51. 

46 Indeed it will even be necessary to take the additional, and prima facie ahis- 
torical, step of attempting to evaluate a given surah’s relevance in the light of later 
revelations. Of course, in doing so one must carefully distinguish between the mean¬ 
ing that a text conveyed at the moment at which it was first promulgated, and the 
meaning (or meanings) it may have taken on later, when additional texts bearing on 
the same subject, or employing similar terminology, had come into existence. Yet if 
earlier revelations did indeed continue to circulate, it is unlikely that believers kept 
sufficient track of their chronological priority or posteriority in order to guarantee 
that later revelations were able to modify the understanding of earlier ones, but not 
vice versa: at any given time, all the Quranic revelations that had been promulgated 
until that moment must have affected how any one of these texts was understood by 
the Quranic community. 
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QUANTITATIVE TEXT ANALYSIS AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE QUR’AN: SOME PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Nora K. Schmid 


Introduction 

The beginnings of quantitative text analysis, 1 such as lists of hapax 
legomena, go back to ancient times. In the seventh century, the 
Palestinian Masoretes created the first frequency tables of words 
occurring in the Hebrew Bible. In 1466, Leon Battista Alberti (1404- 
1472) wrote his De componendis cifris, a treatise including a statistical 
survey of the Latin sounds and considerations on the proportions of 
vowels and consonants as well as the relative frequency of vowels and 
consonants individually. In the seventeenth century, Leibniz, in his 
Dissertatio de arte combinatoria, tried to find out how many expres¬ 
sions can be generated if one tries to create words consisting of up 
to 24 letters from an alphabet of 24 letters, resulting in the mind- 
boggling figure of 620 sextillions of possible expressions. An eigh¬ 
teenth-century controversy about the religious standing of the pietists 
was decided with the help of content analysis: 2 one simply counted 
religious keywords occurring in pietist literature. 3 These examples 
already suffice to show that quantitative considerations have always 
been of a certain interest, though it would be hardly adequate to speak 
of a continuous history of quantitative linguistics before the nine¬ 
teenth century, when, boosted by the achievements of Russian lin¬ 
guistics, first statistics of sounds and graphemes were elaborated. 4 


1 For the aims and methods of quantitative linguistics, see Kohler, “Gegenstand 
und Arbeitsweise,” with an extensive bibliography, ibid., 14 f. 

2 For an introduction to the notion, object, and purposes of content analysis, see 
Merten, Inhaltsanalyse, 14-33. For its history, see Merten, ibid., 34-44, especially the 
reference to the pietists, 35. 

3 For the history of quantitative text analysis see Best, Quantitative Linguistik, 
7-11. 

4 Grzybek and Kelih give an overview of the pre-history of quantitative methods 
in Russian linguistics and philology in “Vorgeschichte.” 
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The idea of counting textual elements in the Qur’an was not com¬ 
pletely alien to Islamic scholars, either, even if there were other 
motives for counting, particularly in the formative period of Islam. 
From 84 to 85 AH, the members of what Omar Hamdan has called 
the “second masdhif project” (see his contribution to this volume), 
carried out under the supervision of al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi in 
Wasit, tried to work out a system of diacritic marks in order to dif¬ 
ferentiate letters. They also applied themselves to counting the con¬ 
sonants, words, and verses in the Qur’an, the basis for these counts 
being the mushaf of‘Uthman. 5 With regard to the number of conso¬ 
nants, three results are mentioned in the sources: 340,740, 323,015, 
or 325,072. 6 The differences between the results can be traced back 
to whether instances of plene spelling were included in the calcula¬ 
tions or not. Ibn Mihran relates that the committee arrived at a total 
of 77,439 words in the Qur’an. 7 However, such counts were not under¬ 
taken in order to analyze the Qur’an’s structural qualities but had 
essentially two functions: they served to safeguard the integrity of its 
consonantal text, and they provided a basis for the text’s subdivision 
into parts of equal length for the purpose of recitation. 8 

Although mathematical computations can never constitute the key 
par excellence for an understanding of the Qur’an, they may provide 
a new basis for discussion. After all, the Qur’an being a complex object 
of investigation, it certainly merits a plurality of approaches, among 
which mathematical techniques might legitimately figure. 9 On the 
other hand, any extension of mathematical analysis to new fields of 
research is prone to encounter a cultural climate that is frequently 
suspicious of such efforts. These reservations are not entirely unintel¬ 
ligible given the fact that such mathematical methods do entail a 
certain danger of rupturing the hermeneutical relationship between 


5 Hamdan, Kanonisierung, 135-174. 

6 According to Ibn Abl Dawud, Ibn Mihran, and the Kitab al-mabani, as cited in 
Hamdan, ibid., 149. 

7 Hamdan, ibid., 151. 

8 Hamdan, ibid., 149: “Solche Zahlungen bezweckten, die Vollstandigkeit und 
Unversehrtheit des Konsonantenbestandes zu gewahrleisten bzw. dessen Kontrolle 
zu erleichtern und die Abschnitte fur die Rezitierung des gesamtes [sic!] Textes 
gleichmafiig zu gestalten.” 

9 Kreuzer writes in “Mathematik und Dichtung,” 17: “Die ‘Kunst der Interpreta¬ 
tion’ und die Geschichtsschreibung konnen und sollen von den neuen Verfahren 
nicht ersetzt, aber gefordert werden und umgekehrt; der Idealfall ware in jedem For- 
schungsbereich die Personalunion von Kulturhistoriker, musischem Interpreten, 
mathematischem Linguisten und asthetischem Theoretiker.” 
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text and reader and of unwittingly transforming what was supposed 
to be a simple means into an end in and of itself. 

The field I am trying to enter with my considerations on quantita¬ 
tive text analysis and its application to the Quran can be described 
with the words of the German physicist Wilhelm Fucks 10 as “quantita¬ 
tive Literaturwissenschaff,” * 11 that is to say, the quantitative study of 
literature. This kind of research addresses not only particular prob¬ 
lems such as the identification of anonymous authors but also aims 
at a mathematically precise characterization and differentiation of the 
literary style of different kinds of texts. By means of using Fucks’ 
methods, it is possible to distinguish stylistic characteristics that are 
specific for a certain language, a genre, an epoch, a certain author, 
and even a particular text. What can be captured statistically can also 
be analyzed. This leads to objective results—“objective” meaning here, 
as Fucks formulates it a little laconically, “mitteilbar mit Zustimmungs- 
zwang” 12 (i.e., its communication necessarily entailing acceptance on 
the part of others). 

The following analysis will deal with two problems which, in recent 
years, have been the focus of controversial debates in Qur’anic stud¬ 
ies. Firstly, I will be concerned with the question if and how the 
Qur’anic surahs (respectively parts of the surahs) can be arranged in 
a relative chronological order. Secondly, it has been asked whether 
at least some of the Qur’anic surahs can be regarded as literary units 
or whether they ought to be seen, as Richard Bell has argued, as late 
and rather accidental compilations of separate fragments. 13 

I will carry out my examination by an analysis of linguistic fine 
structures (“sprachliche Feinstrukturen”). Following Karl Knauer’s 
definition, this term can be explained as those linguistic elements that 
lie beyond the limits of conscious awareness, i.e., syllables and sounds. 14 
I will primarily devote my analysis to the syllable. Linguistic fine 
structures and the syllable in particular are particularly well-suited 
for my investigation because they represent linguistic entities that 


10 For a biography of Wilhelm Fucks see Aichele, “W. Fucks,” 152f. 

11 Fucks, Regeln der Kunst, 77, 88. 

12 Fucks, ibid., 8. 

13 See Bell, Commentary and of the same author Qur’an, passim. The latter is a 
translation of the Qur’an with a critical re-arrangement of the surahs. 

14 Knauer, “Feinstrukturen,” 193: “[Die]jenigen Sprachelemente [...], die jenseits 
der Grenze des Verstehens liegen, also Silbe und Laut, wobei in manchen Sprachen, 
wie z. B. im Franzosischen [und Arabischen; author’s note] die Silbe auch Probleme 
der fliefienden Wortgrenze mitenthalt.” 
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remain constant throughout the whole Qur’an, irrespective of internal 
developments and stylistic changes. 


Preliminary Considerations 

I will start with the first question concerning the feasibility of working 
out a relative chronology of the surahs. Due to lack of space, I will 
take into consideration only the chronology elaborated by Theodor 
Noldeke. It can be seen to be based upon a cumulation of different 
stylistic and terminological parameters as well as some considerations 
of content (see Nicolai Sinai’s contribution to this volume for a recon¬ 
struction and defense of the underlying methodology). One of the 
most important criteria that Noldeke appeals to again and again is 
that of verse length. Qur’anic verses, Noldeke assumes, become longer 
throughout the period of the text’s genesis. 15 The question poses itself 
whether the rather intuitive way in which Noldeke handles this cri¬ 
terion is amenable to statistical precision, that is to say, whether it is 
possible to measure verse length. In this regard, I will be asking the 
following question: Does the chronology suggested by Noldeke 16 stand 
up to quantitative scrutiny with respect to the criterion of verse length, 
or does already the examination of a single exemplary criterion reveal 
it as hopelessly subjective? As the basic unit for measuring verse 
length, I will employ the syllable and not the word, since words in 
Arabic can have very different lengths, a fact that is significantly exac¬ 
erbated by the possibility of suffixation. First of all, I have therefore 
established the number of syllables of every verse in the surahs classed 
by Noldeke as early, middle, and late Meccan. 

Arabic exhibits three kinds of syllables: short open, long open, and 
closed syllables that are almost always short. An exception is consti¬ 
tuted by closed long syllables which also occur in the Qur’an and will 
be treated here as one single syllable. In general, Arabic displays a 
marked tendency to shorten long vowels in closed position. Henry 


15 It is important to note that Noldeke works on the assumption that the length of 
the verses and surahs is a criterion for chronology without however substantiating this 
assumption by precise counts. If Noldeke had counted anything, my analysis would 
be a circular reasoning and I would not be able to prove anything but the result of his 
counts. Noldeke however, has never substantiated his argument statistically, or at least 
no records of such an effort have survived. A quantitative examination of his result 
therefore seems to be entirely justified. 

16 See Noldeke/Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, 74-164. 
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Fleisch mentions in his Traite dephilologie arabe the imperative forms 
of verbs whose second radical is wdw or ya\ for instance qum instead 
of *qum, but also subjunctive forms like yanam instead of *yandm as 
well as many other cases of morphologically conditioned shortening 
of syllables. 17 For the calculation of the average number of syllables 
per verse some further peculiarities have to be taken into consider¬ 
ation. At the end of verses, the respective pausal forms will be assumed, 
as these are vital to Qur anic rhyme. Frequently this results in the 
occurrence of closed syllables with a long vowel, as discussed above. 
Furthermore, the Basmallah was only taken into consideration in the 
Fdtiha, where it is an integral part of the surah and where it is counted, 
at least according to the Kufic system, as a verse. Besides, it precedes 
every surah except for Q 9, so that disregarding it will not produce 
any significant distortion of the overall results. 

Q 114 may serve as an example of how I have proceeded: 


[bi-s mi lldhi r-rahmdni r-rahim '] 
qul | ’a | ‘u | dhu | bi- 1 rab \ bi n- \ nas* 

8 syllables 

ma | li | ki n- \ nas' 

4 syllables 

’i 1 1 hi n- | nds‘ 

4 syllables 

min | shar | ri l- \ was \ wa \ si l- \ khan \ nas' 

8 syllables 

al | la | dhi \ yu \ was \ wi \su\fi\su\du\ ri n 

- 1 nas' 12 syllables 

mi | na l- \jin \ na \ ti \ wa-n- \ nas' 

7 syllables 


Some First Quantitative Observations 

If one looks at the results for the first Meccan period (fig. 1), an aver¬ 
age of 7 to 17 syllables per verse emerges. One single result, namely 
that of Q 73, seems to be unusual. I will return to it below. In any 
case, the surahs are listed following the relative chronological order 
suggested by Noldeke. In the first place (here: N1 for Noldeke 1), we 
have Q 96, and at the end comes Q 1 (here: N 48). It must however 
be pointed out that Noldeke’s chronology is a relative and not an 
absolute chronology. He himself emphasizes that the order of the 
surahs within one of the different periods cannot be exactly deter¬ 
mined, though it is possible to assign them to different phases. 18 


17 See Fleisch, Traite, 166. 

18 Noldeke/ Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, 74: “Dafi sich unter den mekkani- 
schen Suren zwar einzelne Gruppen ausscheiden lassen, nicht aber eine im einzelnen 
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Fig. 1. Average number of syllables per verse in the surahs of the first Meccan period. 
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Fig. 2. Average number of syllables per verse in the surahs of the second Meccan 



Fig. 3. Average number of syllables per verse in 


the surahs of the third Meccan 
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Absolute frequency 



Average numbers of syllables per verse 


Fig. 4. Absolute frequency of the average numbers of syllables per verse in all Meccan 
periods. 


In the surahs assigned by Noldeke to the first Meccan period there 
is comparatively little discrepancy in average verse length. If we look 
at what Noldeke believed to be middle Meccan surahs (fig. 2), how¬ 
ever, we realize that the variance of the average number of syllables 
per verse is already a little higher—13 up to 40 syllables per verse. 
An upward trend becomes apparent, all the more if the order in which 
the surahs are discussed by Noldeke is indeed taken to reflect their 
actual chronological succession. 

The results for the texts that Noldeke described as late Meccan 
(fig. 3) finally confirm this upward trend. The third Meccan period, 
in Q 32, starts with approximately the same average verse length with 
which the middle Meccan period ended, that is to say, with about 40 
syllables. Here, too, the trend seems to indicate that Noldeke’s arrange¬ 
ment of the surahs is not implausible with regard to the criterion of 
verse length. The maximum length, 35 syllables, is reached in Q 13, 
which Noldeke lists as the last surah of the Meccan periods altogether 
(here: N90). 

In order to make these results more accessible, I have chosen 
another format of representation in fig. 4. This diagram simultane¬ 
ously shows the absolute frequency of the average number of syllables 
per verse in Mecca 1,2, and 3. Whereas Mecca 1 reaches its maximum 


irgend genaue chronologische Anordnung aufgestellt werden kann, ist mir immer 
klarer geworden, je genauer ich im Lauf vieler Jahre den Qoran untersucht habe.” 
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most frequently (29 times) at an average of 10 to 15 syllables per 
verse, the maximum of Mecca 2 lies most frequently (12 times) 
between 20 and 30 syllables and the maximum of Mecca 3 lies 10 
times between 40 and 45 syllables. This means that the three phases 
differ in their maxima. Nonetheless, the transitions are fluent. Thus, 
even though the maximum of the absolute frequency of average verse 
length differs between the first and second Meccan period, in Mecca 
2, too—and not only in Mecca 1—we can find surahs with an average 
verse length of 10 to 15 syllables. In Mecca 2 as well as in Mecca 3, 
we find average verse lengths of 30 to 35 syllables in some surahs, 
even though here too, the maxima are different. This degree of con¬ 
tinuity would seem to provide at least some corroboration of Noldeke’s 
assumption that the early, middle, and late Meccan texts did in fact 
follow one another rather than constituting parallel, and possibly 
genetically unrelated, textual corpora. 

For Mecca 1, we had noted a relatively big discrepancy in the aver¬ 
age number of syllables per verse in Q 73. If one has a closer look at 
the surah, it becomes clear why this is so. The surah (al-Muzzammil) 
consists of twenty verses of which the first nineteen contain between 
7 and 30 syllables, whereas the twentieth verse consists of more than 
215 syllables and was identified by Noldeke as well as by Angelika 
Neuwirth as a Medinan insertion. An attempt to single out possible 
insertions before a calculation of the average numbers of syllables per 
verse is shown in fig. 5 for Mecca l. 19 For the present inquiry, inser¬ 
tions were identified on the basis of the analysis of the Meccan surahs 
carried out by Angelika Neuwirth, even though the whole issue has 
not yet been definitively settled. 20 Furthermore, the data on which 
fig. 5 is based takes account of the fact that the Kufic system of count¬ 
ing verses, which forms the basis of the Cairene edition of the Quran, 
not always accords with what seems to have been the originally 
intended verse division, as these can be reconstructed on the basis of 
immanent textual criteria such as rhyme, structure, and semantics. 21 


19 For lack of space, I will not try to do the same with Mecca 2 and 3, because the 
elimination of inserted verses and verse groups does not change the overall view very 
much. All in all the inserted verses are not self-evident if not a heavily debated issue, 
and in the later Meccan periods we are confronted with further problems like a few 
genetically non-uniform surahs. 

20 See Neuwirth, Studien, 204-235 and passim. For a different attempt at identify¬ 
ing insertions cf. Nagel, Einschube. 

21 See Neuwirth, ibid., 11: “Die Abteilung der Koranverse [...] ist im allgemeinen 
durch den Reim gesichert. Doch ist diese Vers-Gliederung der Suren nicht vollig 
eindeutig, da der koranische Reim eigenen Gesetzen folgt und sich mit Hilfe der fur 
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In Studien zur Komposition der Mekkanischen Suren, Neuwirth carries 
out such a critical examination of the traditional verse divisions, and 
the sixty cases where she revises the traditional Kufic verse divisions 
have been taken into account in the above calculations. 22 Assuming 
an additional verse division or denying a traditional may of course 
have an impact on the average number of syllables per verse in a 
surah. 

Taking into consideration insertions and Neuwirth’s examination 
of traditional verse divisions, the results, as represented in fig. 5, are 
evened out to a certain extent. In particular for Q 74, 97, 95, 103, 85, 
73, 53, 78, and 89, the average number of syllables per verse approxi¬ 
mates more closely the overall picture. 


Correlating Different Parameters 



| • Mecca 1 • Mecca 2 Mecca 3| 

Fig. 6. Correlation of average 


le length and surah length. 


Even though it was possible to detect a certain continuity in verse length 
between the three Meccan periods, a fact that provides some prima 


den Reim der Poesie bzw. des Sag’ geltenden Regeln nicht kontrollieren lasst [...]. Es 
muC betont werden, dafi in der einheimischen Uberlieferung die Versabteilung im 
Rahmen der Vers zahlung behandelt wird. Selbstverstandlich ist nur die Versabtei¬ 
lung, und damit die Gliederung der Rede in kleine deutlich voneinander abgesetzte 
Einheiten, als urspriinglicher Bestandteil des Textes anzusehen [...].” 

22 See Neuwirth, ibid., 21-63. 
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facie support for Noldeke’s chronology, the observations made above 
do not yet appear to make any particularly striking contributions to 
what we originally set out to investigate, namely, the Qur’an’s internal 
evolution. However, it was observed above that a fundamental, albeit 
implicit, feature of Noldeke’s approach to surah dating is the idea that 
a relative chronology of Quranic surahs ought to rest on a convergence 
of separate criteria. It is important to note that characteristics of literary 
texts usually appear in some kind of mutual relationship. 23 Hence, to 
provide a thorough analysis of the structure of a literary text it becomes 
imperative to examine the correlation of different characteristics. 
Looking at the convergence of criteria may also provide insights 
relevant for our original question about the Qur’an’s internal evolution. 

In order to illustrate how one might go about statistically correlat¬ 
ing two different textual parameters, I have chosen surah length (mea¬ 
sured in verses per surah) and verse length (measured in syllables per 
verse) in order to find out whether any developments or a mutual 
dependence can be brought to light. This examination is carried out 
in analogy to Fucks’ examination of the length of words in correlation 
to the length of sentences in the works of prose writers such as 
Humboldt, Bismarck, Heisenberg, and Einstein, and the works of 
what he calls “prose poets” such as Lessing, Goethe, and Storm. 24 The 
diagram depicting Fucks’ results shows two different but nonetheless 
contiguous “fields of style” (“Stilfelder”). In the same manner we also 
arrive at three different fields of style for the surahs classed by Noldeke 
as early, middle, and late Meccan. I have highlighted the three distinct 


23 Ulrich, “Mathematisches Modell,” 189: “Wir wollen [...] annehmen, daft wir es 
nur mit drei Stilkomponenten zu tun haben. Identifiziert man diese drei Stilkompo- 
nenten mit den Richtungen eines dreidimensionalen Koordinatenkreuzes, so sind die 
asthetischen Merkmale in diesem von ihnen aufgespannten Raum als Vektoren 
darstellbar [...]. Der Kosinus des Winkels zwischen zwei Vektoren ist daruber hinaus 
als Korrelationskoeffizient zwischen den beiden Merkmalen definiert. Fallen zwei 
Vektoren zusammen und hat damit die Korrelation zwischen den durch sie reprasen- 
tierten Merkmalen den Wert 1, so sind auch ihre Projektionen identisch [...]. Stehen 
die beiden Vektoren senkrecht zueinander, so stellen sie zwei Merkmale dar, die 
vollkommen unabhangig voneinander sind; zwischen ihnen besteht definitionsgemafi 
eine Korrelation vom Betrag Null. Nur selten werden sich in der Analyse zwei oder 
mehrere Vektoren finden lassen, die vollkommen in Deckung liegen; hingegen ist es 
haufig der Fall, daft mehrere Vektoren zu einem Biindel zusammengefafit werden 
konnen. Ein derartiges Biindel ware dann die geometrische Darstellung der Affinitat 
zwischen den Merkmalen [...]. Was hier fur drei Dimensionen gilt, laftt sich ohne 
weiteres auch auf den allgemeinen, mehrdimensionalen Raum iibertragen [...].” 

24 See Fucks, Regeln der Kunst , 32-40, but also a similar analysis by the same 
author and I. Lauter in “Mathematische Analyse,” 113. 
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clouds of texts emerging from such an analysis in fig. 6. Only a few 
surahs fall outside of these textual clusters (Q 73, Q 53, Q 56, Q 37, 
and Q 26). What seems to me of further interest is the fact that the 
three fields—exactly as can be observed in Fucks’ diagram—are not 
completely unrelated to each other but are rather contiguous. In fact, 
there are surahs that lie exactly on the border of two fields or that 
already intrude into the surah cluster corresponding to the following 
Quranic period although Noldeke assigns them to the neighboring 
field. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the above made observa¬ 
tions? If Noldeke’s chronology is assumed, a correlated development 
of average verse length and surah length emerges in a statistically 
transparent way, which would appear to substantiate Noldeke’s work. 
In any case, it is clearly necessary (but beyond the scope of this paper) 
to further extend such a correlation of different characteristics to 
further parameters. 


Measuring the Attraction Between Short and Long Verses 

The second question raised above concerned the problem to what 
extent the Qur’anic surahs may be regarded as meaningful literary 
unities or rather as random compilations that must be subjected to 
dissection into smaller fragments. I will try to approach this question, 
too, by using methods developed by Wilhelm Fucks that allow for 
computing the “force of attraction” or “repulsion” 25 obtaining between 
short verses (S-verses) and long verses (L-verses). The idea is that if 
it is possible to precisely measure relationships of attraction and repul¬ 
sion by means of quantitative methods, it is probable that the respec¬ 
tive text is a product of intentional literary composition (rather than, 
for example, of accidental conflation, as assumed by Richard Bell). 
If, on the other hand, no clear indications of systematical attraction 
or repulsion emerge, it is at least possible that the text in question is 
nothing but a random string of single verses. 

A mathematical analysis of such instances of attraction and repul¬ 
sion is made possible by the fact that each verse can be assigned one 
out of a limited number of valencies, which in the present case consist 


25 The technical term for these forces is “correlation index” or “coefficient of cor¬ 
relation.” 
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in the values “short” or “long.” 26 This is the basis for any exact math¬ 
ematical analysis. Unfortunately, Quranic surahs are by far too short 
for any valid statistical analysis as carried out by Fucks, who uses 
textual samples containing hundreds of sentences. Yet although only 
comparatively big samples do in fact lead to valid results, as Fucks 
himself emphasizes, 27 an examination of the much shorter samples 
available in the case of the Qur’an may at least provide a stimulus for 
discussion. 

If we follow Fucks’ analysis, 28 we have to start by defining which 
verses are to count as “long” or “short.” As the boundary below which 
a verse will be treated as “short” and above which it will be treated 
as “long,” I have chosen the arithmetic average of the number of syl¬ 
lables per verse in the respective surah. 29 Surah 72 may serve as an 
example in order to illustrate in brief the calculations. Its arithmetic 
average is about 26.82 syllables per verse. Accordingly, the sequence 
of short and long verses that emerges is as follows: 

LSSSSLSLLLSSLLSSSSLSSLLLSSLL. 

Our next step consists in counting the occurrences of the combina¬ 
tions S S (two short verses), S L (a short verse followed by a long 
verse), L S (a long verse followed by a short one), and L L (two long 
verses), respectively. In doing so, we will assume the last verse as 
being followed by the first one; we adopt a cyclical mode of counting. 
As a result, we observe that L L occurs seven times, S S nine times, 
S L six times, and L S also six times. The result can be represented as 
a matrix: 


26 The possibility of mapping textual units onto a limited number of valencies is 
in fact a general criterion for mathematical analyses of literary texts; see Levy, “Theo- 
rie des Verses,” 213. 

27 See Fucks, Regeln der Kunst , 58 and “Gesetzesbegriff,” 126. 

28 The following calculations are based on Fucks’ analysis of short and long sen¬ 
tences and their forces of attraction/ repulsion in samples of texts of different authors. 
See Fucks, Regeln der Kunst, 56-66, 67-75; see also “Gesetzesbegriff,” 125-127. 

29 In favor of using what is called the median rather than the arithmetic average it 
might be argued that the median is in general less susceptible to freak values. This 
would be a means to cope with inserted verses and groups of verses, insofar as that 
they often result in freak values in the average number of syllables per verse. However, 
it is not possible to choose the median in our case because many surahs contain an 
uneven number of verses. The verse making up the “middle” of the surah would end 
up being the median itself and could neither be counted as a short nor as a long 
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The coefficient of correlation c can then be calculated with the help 
of the following formula: 


difference of the diagonal products 


square root of the product of the sums of lines and columns 

c = _ , ^/inss 

■sjil + 6)x (6 + 9)x (7 + 6)x (6 + 9) 

Thus, the coefficient of correlation for surah 72 is 0.1385, i.e., about 
14%. But what does this percentage signify? The closer the percentage 
approximates 100%, the more homogeneous combinations occur, that 
is to say, the more often do we find the combinations S S or L L. Yet 
the result can also be negative. The closer the result comes to minus 
100%, the more heterogeneous combinations (S L or L S) occur. A 
zero value would then mean that short and long verses follow each 
other in a random fashion without any discernible pattern. 

The calculation of all the correlation indexes for the first Meccan 
period results in an amount of disappointingly diverging percentages. 
The first surahs consist of no more than a few verses, so they do not 
lend themselves to mathematical analysis in the way described above. 
Yet it is possible that longer surahs will give us more consistent results. 
This hypothesis is in fact borne out by fig. 7, which contains the results 
for the surahs Noldeke had classed as middle Meccan (see fig. 7). 

Apart from three exceptions all results are positive. It stands to 
reason that—at least in Mecca 2—there exists a relatively clear ten¬ 
dency towards homogeneous arrangement of verses, that is, towards 
a short verse being followed by another short one and a long one 
being followed by another long one. That the Qur’an does in fact 
exhibit a comparatively marked attraction between verses that are 
homogeneous in length becomes clear if we compare the above results 
with the correlation indexes established by Fucks when investigating 
the sequences of homogeneous and heterogeneous sentences in sam¬ 
ples of modern European texts (fig. 8): 
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Surah 

Coefficient of correlation in % 
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23 
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17 

-5 


27 

15 


18 
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Fig. 7. Coefficients of correlation of the surahs of the second Meccan period. 

Author 

Text 

Coefficient of 
correlation in% 

Camus 

La chute 

2 

Voltaire 

Candide 

3 

Hume 

Theory of Knowledge 

4 

Descartes 

Discours de la methode 

5 

Thomas Mann 

Buddenbrooks 

6 

Sartre 

Quest-ce que la litterature? 

7 

Bismarck 

Gedanken und Erinnerungen 

9 

Huxley 

Brave New World 

10 

Kant 

Kritik der praktischen Vernunft 

11 

Jaspers 

Philosophischer Glaube 

18 

Luke 

Gospel 

19 

Kleist 

Marquise von O. 

31 


Fig. 8. Coefficients of correlation in samples of 500 sentences of different authors. 30 


30 The results are extracted from Fucks, “Regeln der Kunst,” 66. 
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The samples analyzed by Fucks are all characterized by positive coef¬ 
ficients of correlation. This means that there exists some degree of 
attraction between homogeneous sentences in all the literary texts 
examined by Fucks. The same holds true for most of the Quranic 
surahs examined above. The statistical results thus appear to confirm 
the literary unity of these Quranic texts, at least when compared to 
the coefficients of correlation for modern European prose literature. 
It may thus be inferred on statistical grounds that the surahs are 
indeed consciously fashioned literary wholes rather than random 
compilations of single verses or groups of verses. In general, tenden¬ 
cies of equalization and organization—of which we have only exam¬ 
ined one example particularly amenable to statistical analysis—hint 
at an intentional composition of the “genre” 31 of the surah. 

Incidentally, the objection that the values computed for Quranic 
surahs may be due to mere chance can be convincingly rebutted. 
Fucks cross-checked his results five times with a computer simulation 
of 2000 sequences of binary random numbers. The results were posi¬ 
tive and negative, namely, -2.6%, 1.3%, -1.0%, -1.6% and 0.8%. The 
arithmetic average of all results considered as absolute (i.e. positive) 
is 1.5%. According to him, this is the numerical scope that could 
possibly be the result of mere chance. Yet the results of my calcula¬ 
tions for the middle Meccan surahs in some cases approximate 30%, 
which is far above the results Fucks had obtained from his random¬ 
ized computer simulation. 

With regard to the evaluation of forces of attraction and repulsion, 
many aspects have to be discussed. Is the arithmetic average of the 
number of syllables per verse an adequate boundary for the marking 
of short and long verses? Is it legitimate to change the definition of 
what has to be regarded as a short or as a long verse according to 
every surah, that is to say according to every new arithmetic average? 
Do later insertions, which I have not eliminated before calculating 
the attraction between long and short verses, have a significant impact 
on the results? Any further application of the methods illustrated in 
this contribution would have to take these questions into account. 


31 For the suggestion to regard the surah as a literary genre of its own see Neu- 
wirth, “Remarks,” 255ff., which is directed against the tendencies towards atomization 
that feature prominently in Bell’s and Blachere’s works. 
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Conclusion 

Quantitative methods of analyzing the Qur’an’s structural qualities 
have not been entirely absent from Arabic philology. An example is 
provided by the article “Uber die Anordnung der Suren und fiber die 
geheimnisvollen Buchstaben im Qoran,” published in 1975 by Hans 
Bauer. 32 Bauer compares the order of the surahs in the 'Uthmanic 
recension of the Qur’an with the order that would result if the crite¬ 
rion of decreasing surah length were applied in a mathematically 
rigorous way. He measures their size in terms of the number of pages 
and lines contained by each surah. Though this attempt and similar 
ones represent a first step in the field of quantitative text analysis, 
more sustained and statistically exact inquiries are clearly called for, 
as they hold out the promise of opening up a new access to under¬ 
standing the Qur’an’s formal and structural features. Furthermore, a 
recourse to computer-aided methods of analysis is undoubtedly nec¬ 
essary; in my study, I have largely relied on my own counts, which 
of course makes them vulnerable to mistakes. Though the ideas of 
Fucks have never lost their importance, they date from the 1950s to 
1970s and meanwhile have been refined by more recent computer- 
based and mathematical theories. 33 In any case, the comparative lack 
of quantitative studies dealing with the Arabic language or the Qur’an 
in particular, however, would seem to constitute an unfortunate 
omission. 


32 Bauer, “Anordnung der Suren.” 

33 See for example Best, Quantitative Linguistik, but also Bolz, “Quantitative 
Merkmale,” who shows in detail how one has to proceed in order to carry out a 
computer-aided analysis of the stylistic characteristics of a given text. A field closely 
related to quantitative text analysis is corpus analysis, where huge amounts of data are 
analysed with the objective of gaining insight into language structure and use. Here, 
too, analysis is computer-based. See for example Biber, Corpus Linguistics, with ten 
methodology boxes. 
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AL-HAWAMlM: intertextuality and coherence 

IN MECCAN SURAHS 


Islam Dayeh 


1. Introduction 

Among the twenty-nine surahs beginning with disconnected letters 
(al-huruf al-muqatta’a), seven begin with the disconnected letters ha 
mim. These are surahs 40 ( Ghafir ), 41 ( Fussilat ), 42 ( ash-Shura ), 43 
( az-Zukhruf ), 44 ( ad-Dukhan ), 45 ( al-Jathiya ), 46 ( al-Ahqaf ), with 
surah 42 beginning with ha mim 'ayn sin qdf. These surahs are com¬ 
monly known in traditional Muslim sources as the Hawamim. 1 

In what follows I would like to argue that an intertextual reading, 
attentive to the chronological development of these surahs, will cor¬ 
roborate the thus far common, yet unstudied notion that these surahs 
are interrelated. Surah coherence—a notion which has received fair 
attention recently—will be broadened to include coherence in a num¬ 
ber of surahs. 2 

The idea of surahs forming pairs, triplets, or quadruplets is itself 
not entirely new. For example, the Pakistani Quran scholar Amin 
Ahsan Islahl (1903-1997) expounded the notion of surah pairs and 
groups which he regarded as a central task of exegetical activity. 3 
Others have proposed surah groups, which include, for instance, the 
so-called al-Rahmdn surahs; this group of surahs bears a frequent 
occurrence of the divine attribute al-Rahmdn , 4 Another such group 
is al-Musabbihat, i.e., surahs that begin with the verb sabbaha and 


1 Cf. al-Bukharl, Sahih, Fada‘il al-Qur’an, 6, hadlth no. 4612; Ibn Maja, Sunan, 
Iqama, 71, hadlth no. 1046; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, vol 1, no. 401; DarimI, Fadd’d 
al-Qur’an, 14 and 22; TirmidhI, Sunan, Thawab al-Qur‘dn, 2. 

2 Recent studies on the structure and the coherence of the surah include; Neu- 
wirth, Studien zur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren ; Mir, Coherence in the Qur’an; 
Robinson, Discovering the Qur'an; and el-Awa, Textual Relations in the Qur’an. 

3 For a thorough study of Islahl’s exegetical contributions, see Mir, Coherence in 
the Qur’an, esp. 75-98. 

4 Nbldeke, Geschichte des Qorans (henceforth GQ), vol. 1, 121; and, Robinson, 
Discovering, 89-92. 
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its variants yusabbihu and sabbih; there are also the Tawdsin, i.e., 
surahs which begin with the disconnected letters ta sin. 5 It will be 
argued that consideration of formal, formulaic, and thematic aspects 
shows that the surahs in question are interrelated in a variety of ways, 
and that this interrelatedness grants the surahs their coherence. 
Moreover, this coherence is to be understood in terms of comple¬ 
mentarity, i.e., a surah complements one surah and is complemented 
by another. It follows that consideration of the dialectics of comple¬ 
mentarity is necessary when engaging in an exegesis of the Qur’an. 6 


2. The Disconnected Letters, the Introduction, and Mushaf Adjacency 

Let us begin our investigation by looking at the disconnected letters 
at the beginning of the surahs. 7 We will observe that these surahs 
share the same introductory letters ha mim, which is a preliminary 
indication of a meaningful connection between them. Moving on to 
the immediately following verses, we notice that the letters ha mim 
are followed by verses in which the Qur’an is the focal theme. The 
verses contain a Qur’anic self-confirmation which corresponds to a 
pattern in which the disconnected letters are followed by a confirma¬ 
tion of the authoritativeness and authenticity of the Qur’an. This pat¬ 
tern is evident in the following examples of the first two verses of 
some surahs: 


J\ 

1V*UI. J\ 

' "jJiVGs byJIJyb 


Q 2 ( al-Baqara ) 
Q 3 (Al ‘Imran) 

Q 7 ( al-A‘raf) 


5 They are surahs 26 ( ash-Shu‘ara ’), 27 {an-Nami), and 28 (al-Qasas). Hans Bauer 
notices that these three surahs all begin with the Moses narrative (Bauer, “Uber die 
Anordnung der Suren und liber die Geheimnisvollen Buchstaben im Qoran,” 333). 

6 Since this study strives to be a close textual examination, it will be advisable to 
read this article along with a parallel reading of the Hawamim. 

7 Traditional Muslim attitudes toward the disconnected letters are too vast to be 
recounted here. On the whole, these opinions reflected their exegetical methods and 
objectives. Cf. for example, as-Suyuti, al-Itqan, vol. 2,219-221. See also the important 
collection of articles republished in: Der Koran, Wege der Forschung (ed. Rudi Paret, 
Darmstadt 1975): Bauer, “Uber die Anordnung der Suren und liber die Geheimnisvol¬ 
len Buchstaben im Qoran,” 311-335; Goossens, “Ursprung und Bedeutung der Kora- 
nischen Siglen,” 336-373; Seale, “The Mysterious Letters in the Qur’an,” 374-378; 
Jones, “The Mystical Letters of the Qur’an,” 379-385. 
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Q 15 ( al-Hijr ) 
Q 20 (Taha) 
Q 27 ( an-Naml) 
Q3 6 (Yd Sin) 
Q 38 (Sod) 
Q 50 ( Qaf) 


In the Hawamlm surahs, the formulae tanzil al-kitab min allah and 
inna anzalnahu are employed to convey this meaning. Furthermore, 
we notice that the introductory phrase, tanzil al-kitab min allah, 
appears elsewhere in the Qur'an: we find it in surah 39 ( az-Zumar), 
the immediately preceding surah in the order of the surahs in the 
Mushaf. 8 


jH.jS3i dJlUySl-i. 

■ -*>• 
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Q 39 ( az-Zumar) 
Q 40 (Ghafir) 
Q 41 ( Fussilat ) 
Q 42 ( ash-Shura) 
Q 43 ( az-Zukhruf) 
Q 44( ad-Dukhan) 
Q 45 ( al-Jathiyah) 
Q 46 ( al-Ahqaj) 


That surah 39 ( az-Zumar) is adjacent to surah 40 ( Ghafir ) according 
to the order of the surahs in the mushaf, suggests that surah 39 could 
also belong to the group in question. This is especially the case when 
we discover that according to one of the early codices of the Qur’an 
(mushaf Ubayy), surah 39 begins with the letters ha mim. 9 In addition, 
it will be noticed that the Hawamlm surahs, including surah 39 (az- 
Zumar), all appear in the Textus Receptus in adjacency, i.e. in an order 
following one another. 

Thus far, we have observed that surahs 40 through 46 begin with 
the same disconnected letters and that these letters are followed 
immediately by an introductory verse stating the authoritative nature 
of the Qur’an. Furthermore, surah 39 (az-Zumar) —which appears 


8 Notice however that the surah, according to the textus receptus, does not begin 
with the disconnected letters ha mim. An exception to this is mushaf Ubayy according 
to which the surah does begin with these letters. 

9 As-Suyup, al-Itqan, vol. 1, 128 ,fi jam‘ihi wa tartibihi. Referring to this codex, 
Hans Bauer has made the interesting suggestion that this surah might have belonged 
to the rest of the Hawamlm (Bauer, “Uber die Anordnung der Suren,” 324). This sug¬ 
gestion will be explored further in this study. 
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immediately before the surahs beginning with ha mim (40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, and 46)—similarly begins with a confirmation of the 
Quran’s authority. The opening verse in surah 39 is exactly identical 
to the second verse in surahs 44 and 46, and resembles the second 
verse in surah 40. This may account for the aforementioned report 
purporting that (per mushaf Ubayy) surah 39 begins with the discon¬ 
nected letters ha mim. The question that arises here is of a redactional 
nature. Was the placing of these surahs in the current order of the 
mushaf intentional? Tentatively, one could make the case that what¬ 
ever function these disconnected letters might have had 10 and what¬ 
ever led to the absence (or possible removal) of the disconnected 
letters ha mim at the start of surah 39, the arrangement of the surahs 
in this sequence does suggest an initial understanding that these 
surahs are interrelated. 


3. Meccan Surahs and Chronology 

Still, matching introductions and the adjacency of the surahs in the 
mushaf is arguably insufficient to establish that surahs 39 through 46 
cohere. To argue for the inclusion of surah 39 and for the inter¬ 
relatedness of the whole group, an examination of thematic and for¬ 
mulaic parallels recurring in the group is required. One would have 
to demonstrate that a chronological development of ideas or that a 
coherent body of ideas is discernable in these surahs. 

A significant result of the literary-historical study of the Qur’an 
has been the division of surahs into four main periods: early Meccan, 
middle Meccan, late Meccan and Medinan. This division has yielded 
many interesting ideas about the prophetic vocation and the emer¬ 
gence of the early Muslim community. 11 My concern here is with the 
Meccan period; and of the three Meccan divisions, in particular, with 


10 Bauer and Goossens have suggested that the disconnected letters ha mlm are 
abbreviations for the words jahlm and hamlm (both denoting hellfire) which occur 
most frequently in these surahs (cf. surah 40:72 and surah 44:46 and 48). The remain¬ 
ing surahs, although they do not contain the word /lamim, are replete with eschato¬ 
logical content. Cf. Bauer, “Uber die Anordnung der Suren,” 334 and Goossens, 
“Ursprung und Bedeutung,” 361-362. On the other hand, Alan Jones has argued that 
these letters are mystical symbols intended to convey an impression of obscurity and 
thus they do not have any specific meaning, cf. Jones, “The Mystical Letters,” 383- 
385. 

11 For a summary, see Robinson, Discovering, 76-96. 
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the late Meccan period. Late Meccan surahs share several character¬ 
istics: 

(a) The verses appear longer than the early Meccan surahs, but 
equal in length to the verses of middle Meccan surahs, ending with 
the penultimate -un and -in. 

(b) The themes are similar to the preceding Meccan surahs: they 
preach monotheism and recount the Prophet’s disputes with the 
Meccans over the resurrection, the day of reckoning, and the false¬ 
hood of the Arabian deities. 

(c) The targeted listener is addressed with the formula “Oh you 
people” (yd ayyuha n-nas), a vocative formula that denotes an engage¬ 
ment with several discourses (pagan, Jewish, and Christian). 

(d) Since these surahs were revealed just before the emigration to 
Medina, many instances of Medinan interpolations are to be found 
in them—an indication of a need for revision due to the change of 
circumstances in Medina after the Hijra. 12 

(e) In addition, I would add, this period is characterized by a certain 
mood of worry and anxiety present throughout the surahs which 
appears to reflect the exasperation caused by the adamant resistance 
to the Prophetic recitations. This aspect will appear in the thematic 
analysis below. 

Let us consider now the chronological order of these surahs. Unlike 
Medinan and early Meccan surahs which apparently bear allusions 
to the person of the Prophet and to the happenings that occurred 
during the lifetime of the community, late Meccan surahs appear to 
be most elusive in terms of their reference to historical events. Theodor 
Noldeke, who exerted much effort in establishing a chronology of 
Qur’anic revelations based on literary criteria, himself questioned the 
possibility of arriving at a chronology of late Meccan surahs. He 
argued that these surahs reveal no inner-development on which a 
chronology could be based. 13 The following table presents the chro¬ 
nology of the surahs in question as proposed by Noldeke. 


12 On the notion of Medinan revision and interpolations, see Watt, Bells Introduc¬ 
tion to the Qur’an, 86-100, and Nagel, Medinensische Einschube in mekkanischen 
Suren. In this context, it should be noted that the notion of the surah as a coherent 
unit should not necessarily imply a particular opinion about when a surah reached its 
final form. Surahs may be conceived of as entities for quantifying Qur’anic material 
which belong to a particular period or setting. Coherence is thus gradual and relative. 
Cf. Marshal, God, Muhammad and the Unbelievers, 75. 

13 Noldeke, GQ, vol. 1, 144: “Da in den Suren der dritten Periode so gut wie gar 
keine Entwicklung mehr sichtbar ist, so konnen wir noch weniger als in denen der 
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Chronological order of surah 


Surah 

44 ( ad-Dukhan ) [middle Meccan] 
43 ( az-Zukhruf) [middle Meccan] 

41 ( Fussilat ) [late Meccan] 

45 ( al-Jathiya ) [late Meccan] 

39 ( az-Zumar) u [late Meccan] 

42 ( ash-Shura ) [late Meccan] 

46 ( al-Ahqaf) [late Meccan] 


53rd surah 
61st surah 
71st surah 
72nd surah 
80th surah 
83rd surah 
88th surah 


Noldeke’s proposed chronology (the order of the Hawamim including 
surah 39) differs radically from the chronologies proffered by Muslim 
exegetes. Apart from surahs 41 and 45, which come at the 71st and 
72nd place, all the remaining surahs are scattered throughout the 
Meccan period. His aforementioned general statement aside, Noldeke 
does not provide clear criteria according to which he based this par¬ 
ticular chronology. He does not tell us why he places 44 and 43 before 
the rest of the surahs. Rather, he seems to be more interested in 
discussing alleged Medinan interpolations and surah divisions, and 
less in surah inter-texts and development. 15 For instance, the fact that 
these surahs all begin with the disconnected letters Ha Mlm and simi¬ 
lar introductory verses and appear adjacent in the textus receptus 
appears to be insignificant. The question that arises here is why did 
Noldeke propose this particular chronology and what were his 
criteria? 

I would venture to suggest that his main criterion here was histori¬ 
cal. The question Noldeke was concerned with was this: are there any 
allusions in the text to historical events or, in other words, are there 
any extra-Qur’anic reports that could date the text? And to be more 
accurate, the extra-Qur anic reports that he refers to are in fact mere 
reports found in the exegetical literature, i.e., single narratives whose 
correspondence to the context of the surah is often either biased or 
manipulated creatively by the exegetes, at best. Noldeke is aware of 
the fragile nature of these odd reports, and does in fact reject many. 16 


alteren Perioden eine irgend sichere chronologische Reihenfolge aufstellen.” 

14 Note, however, that Noldeke does not consider the possibility of surah 39 (az- 
Zumar) being related to the rest of the Hawamim. 

15 His notes on these surahs can be found in GQ as follows: surah 44, p. 124; surah 
43, p. 131-132; surah 41, p. 144-145; surah 45, p. 145; surah 40, p. 153; surah 39, 
p. 154; surah 42, p. 157-158; surah 46, p. 160-161. 

16 Cf. previous footnote. 
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But his treatment of this sole criterion is nevertheless indicative of 
the criterion at work here. What dictates Noldeke’s chronology of 
these surahs is, in my view, an inadequate understanding of historical 
criteria which is only complicated by the evident neglect of literary 
considerations. In light of these observations, it is imperative to recon¬ 
sider his proposed chronology and to question the justifiability of his 
difficulties in establishing a chronology of these surahs. Does Noldeke’s 
chronology treat these surahs adequately? 

Alternative and much earlier chronologies may shed some light 
on our problem. Let us consider now the chronologies of these surahs 
proposed by Muslim exegetes, as quoted by the author of al-Itqan, 
as-Suyuti (d. 911/1505). They are: 

1. 39 ( az-Zumar ) -> the Hawdmim surahs, without specifying 
the chronology among the surahs [attributed to Abu Ja'far 
al-Nahhas’ an-Ndsikh wa-l-Mansukh ]. 

2. 39 ( az-Zumar) -> 40 (Ha Mim al-Mu’min) -> 44 (Ha Mim 
ad-Dukhdn ) -> 41 (Ha Mim as-Sajda) 17 -> 42 (Ha Mlm 'Ayn 
Sin Qdf) -> 43 (Ha Mim az-Zukhruf) -> 45 ( al-Jathiya ) -> 46 
(al-Ahqaf) [attributed to al-Bayhaql’s Dald’il an-Nubuwwa ]. 

3. 39 (az-Zumar) -> 40 (Ha Mim al-Mu’min ) -> 41 (Ha Mim 

as-Sajda ) 42 (Ha Mim Ayn Sin Qaj) -> 43 (Ha Mim az- 

Zukhruf) -> 44 (ad-Dukhdn) 45 (al-Jathiya) -> 46 (al-Ahqaf) 
[attributed to Ibn ad-Durays’ Fada’il al-Qur’an ]. 

These cited chronologies are attributed to exegetes and philologists, 
and are not prophetic traditions. Thus what we have before us are 
chronologies proposed and constructed by exegetes on the basis of a 
set of various criteria. The first chronology states that the Hawdmim 
surahs, as a cluster, follow surah 39, but does not specify in which 
order these surahs appear. The second and third chronologies offer 
a detailed ordering which corresponds to the general chronology, 
while the second chronology inserts surah 44 between surahs 40 and 
41. 

As in the case of Noldeke’s chronology, these variant chronologies 
are not documented with literary analysis explaining the reasons for 
their particular ordering. Arguably, one would have to refer to the 
auxiliary Qur’anic sciences such as an-Ndsikh wa-l-Mansukh and 


17 Ha Mim as-Sajda is another 


for surah 41, Fussilat. 
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Asbab an-Nuzul to discern the criteria that determined these proposed 
chronologies, a task which is beyond the scope of this study. Unlike 
Noldeke, however, these variant chronologies cited by as-Suyuti pay 
due attention to the introductory verses and their adjacent ordering 
in the mushaf. 

Thus, whereas Noldeke’s chronology of these particular surahs 
appears to be inattentive to any literary criteria, these three variant 
chronologies seem to use the introductory verse and Mushaf adja¬ 
cency as criteria. I will, for the sake of argument, base the remainder 
of this study on this chronology. I will advance three main criteria 
upon which I will examine the inter-textual nature of these surahs: 
formulaic, thematic, and historic. 


4. Formula Criticism 

I refer here to the work of Milman Parry (d. 1935) and Albert Lord 
(d. 1991) on epic poetry, which has profoundly stimulated interest 
in modes of oral composition and, in particular, in recurring patterns 
of biblical phrase and formula. 18 Following Parry’s definition, a for¬ 
mula in the Homeric epic is “a group of words which is regularly 
employed under the same metrical conditions to express a given 
essential idea.” 19 Formulae are present in oral poetry because they are 
useful. They are available to the poet to use while he is singing so that 
he need not invent them under the pressure of performance. 20 

Important contributions have been advanced in the study of the 
composition of ancient Arabic poetry by Michael Zwettler and James 
Monroe on the basis of the works of the “oral-formula” hypothesis 
worked out by Parry and Lord. 21 The application of formula criticism 
in the study of Quranic composition however remains controversial. 
Recently, strong support for such an approach has been advocated 
by the non-Arabist folklorist Alan Dundes. 22 


18 Parry, The Making of Homeric Verse; Lord, The Singer of Tales, and Epic Singers 
and the Oral Tradition. 

19 Parry, Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making, vol. 1, 80. 

20 Watters, Formula Criticism and the Poetry of the Old Testament, 8-9. 

21 Monroe, “Oral composition in pre-Islamic poetry”; Zwettler, “Classical Arabic 
poetry between folk and oral tradition,” and his seminal monograph The Oral Tradi¬ 
tion of Classical Arabic Poetry: Its Character and Implications. 

22 Dundes, Fables of the Ancients. But see the reviews of both Abbas Kadhim and 
Helen Blatherwick (see bibliography). 
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In a tentative evaluation of formula criticism, Angelika Neuwirth 
observes that, in light of her studies on the structure of the Meccan 
surahs, the idea of the Quranic text being composed and recomposed 
during oral performance is hard to maintain. She avers that 

[tjhough such a performance practice may apply to many early suras, 
it can hardly be assumed for the bulk of the qur’anic corpus. Some early 
suras that were already composed without written assistance attest to 
an origin in nocturnal vigils, rather than in public performances. Later 
suras, comprised of multipartite verses with little poetic shaping and 
thus devoid of effective mnemonic technical devices, strongly suggest 
an almost immediate fixation in writing, or may even have been written 
compositions to begin with . 23 

Neuwirth’s insights are highly significant and underline a major limi¬ 
tation of the application of formula criticism to Qur anic composition: 
any application of formula criticism must take into account the struc¬ 
tural features of Qur’anic composition, features that are suggestive 
of an immediate fixation in writing or that the surahs may have been 
written compositions to begin with. Thus, the Parry-Lord notion of a 
formula composed for the purposes and under the pressure of oral 
performance must be applied with caution when discussing Qur’anic 
composition. 

There is however an aspect of the formula which remains unex¬ 
plored. The Qur’an, inasmuch as it is the lectionary and recital of 
the Muslim community, it is also the first Arabic book; it is the first 
Arabic literary text to have been committed to writing. The Qur’an 
thus signifies an important transitional stage in the history of Arabic 
language and literature. The Qur’an witnessed and actively contributed 
to a transformation of literary culture from a predominantly oral to 
a written one. This transformation was not limited to the technologi¬ 
cal, but left great impressions on modes of composition, narration, 
and rhetoric. While the Qur’an strives to establish itself as the literary 
canon of the Arabs, it does so in a predominantly oral environment, 
whose literary sensibilities and modes of rhetoric are deeply rooted 
in performance, persuasion, and oral verse-making ingrained in for¬ 
mulaic language. Thus, the literary and technological conditions in 
which the Qur’anic text emerged shaped the way in which it was 
composed. Residues of oral literature, such as public speech and 
persuasion, and formulaic language, are evident throughout the 


23 Neuwirth, “Structural, Linguistic and Literary Features,” 100. 
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Qur’an. One may describe Quranic composition as a literaturization 
of ancient Arabic rhetoric. 24 A consequence of this observation 
strongly relates to our interest in oral-formulaic language: the endea¬ 
vor to compose a written and finely structured Arabic literary canon 
could not have been successful without employment of oral modes 
of Arabic rhetoric and composition deeply rooted in the formula. 

Turning to the Qur’anic exegetical tradition, attention to what may 
be called the Qur’anic formulae is early and can be traced to the clas¬ 
sical philological discipline of al-mushtabihat (or, al-mutashabihat) 
which were primarily mnemonic registers devised to assist memoriza¬ 
tion. One such register is al-KisaTs (d. 804 AH) Mutashabih al- 
Qur’an. 25 In the preface to his book, al-Kisa’I states that his purpose 
is to provide a list containing parallel words and utterances, so as to 
facilitate efficient memorization of the Qur’an. 26 However, what was 
initially a mnemonic register gradually proved to be of value for liter¬ 
ary criticism of the Qur’an. In his entry on the mushtabihdt, as-Suyutl 
dedicates several pages to this particular genre, its primary literature 
and its uses, and discusses numerous cases pertaining to literary criti¬ 
cal matters. Beyond the pragmatic needs of a mnemonic register such 
as al-Kisa’l’s, as-Suyuti and the works he cited stressed, as it were, 
the literary function of these registers. Accordingly, these parallel 
words and utterances occur due to the repetition of a specific narra¬ 
tive in a variety of forms in correspondence to contextual considera¬ 
tions. 27 

The resemblance between the notion of mutashabih and Parry’s 
aforementioned definition of formula is striking. Both definitions 
agree on two basic characteristics of a formula: multiple existence 
and variation. Though the idea of a “repeated word-group” is not 
explicit in as-Suyutl’s definition, it is implicit in the sense that ishtibah, 
confusion, only arises when verses are similar—they belong to the 
same word group. Notions of fluidity and improvisation are not 
accounted for here and nor should we expect them to be. However, 


24 George Kennedy defines the term Literaturization as “the tendency to shift focus 
from persuasion to narration, from civic to personal contexts, and from speech to 
literature, including poetry,” see his Classical Rhetoric, 2ff. 

25 For a list of these registers, see: Al-Suyuti, al-Itqan, naw’ 63, vol. 2, 224-227. 

26 Al-Kisa’I ,Mutashabih al-Qur’an, 50: 

27 "Al-Suyuti, al-Itqan, vol. 2, 224ff. {naw' 63): ‘ds" 1 
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there is a certain awareness of the nature of narrative and of how 
slight variation in formulae occurs due to contextual considerations. 
There are even efforts to discern the exegetical and rhetorical differ¬ 
ences between variants within the same formula group. These efforts 
should be taken into consideration when analyzing Qur’anic 
formulae. 

Our textual corpus, al-Hawamim, provides a plethora of examples 
whereby the merit of such an approach is evident. As the objective 
here is to explore elements of interconnectedness, the application of 
formula criticism will thus be limited to the identification of parallel 
formula and the function they serve in maintaining textual cohesion. 
Moreover, a mere calculation of the frequency of repetition of a given 
formulae is inadequate without an investigation into how these spe¬ 
cific formulae were employed and incorporated in a variety of contexts 
and a multitude of surahs for the pragmatic-communicational objec¬ 
tives of the text. 

What follows is a study of twenty cases of potential parallel formula. 
This list, it should be noted, does not claim to be exhaustive of all 
parallel formula in our corpus. Furthermore, since our concern is 
with cross-surah reference, rather than inner-surah reference, I have 
left out numerous parallel formulae within the individual surah. Our 
guiding question, it will be recalled, is whether our corpus contains 
parallel formula; and if so, to what extent do these formulae shed 
light on the interconnectedness of the surahs? 

1) Q 39:1, 40:2, 41:2, 45:2, 46:2 (as opening, occurring only in these 
surahs): 




1 ^'[ 39 ] 

2 [40] 

2 oUi [41] 

2 VLU [45] 

2 i_j [46] 


The formulae here are relatively identical, all beginning with the noun 
tanzll, followed by an attribution of the revelation to God. 
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2) Q 39:3, 40:28 (occurring only twice in the Qur’an): 

jl3 sj\ [39] 
V'iill 28 Jlc [40] 

The first formula appears in the context of the denial of monotheism, 
thus the appellative kadhib kaffar, i.e. a liar, an ingrate. The second 
appears at the end of a narrative which exemplifies the arrogant denial 
of the Mosaic message, thus the appellative musrif kadhdhab, i.e. a 
prodigal, a liar. The nuanced differences correspond to the respective 
contexts. 

3) Q 39:15, 42:45 (occurring only twice in the Qur’an): 

dll 2 jl 15 [39] 

IJ Kj 45 (_£j^£)I[42] 

The first formula follows the imperative qul and appears in a series 
of five qul verses in the surah (verses 10-15). The believers are told 
to announce that the “losers are those who lose themselves and their 
family on the day of reckoning” and thus the announcement is part 
of a polemic and serves as a warning. It appears again in surah 42 in 
the context of presenting the destiny of the unbelievers in the here¬ 
after. Here the same statement is evoked and quoted, presumably 
from surah 39, this time however it is pronounced by the believers 
in an eschatological setting. 

4) Q 39:16, 42:23 (occurring only twice in the Qur’an): 

16 [39] 

23 ^jyJI[42] 

There is a slight formulaic similarity which may serve to illustrate the 
contrast. 
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5) Q 39:23, 39:36, 40:33 (occurring only these three times): 


i lA^Ad ^ 1>»J 

23 

[39] 

i Ia^A! li "ill 1 Jpa 

36 

[39] 

i lAjjAd ^ ^ IJiCi cA? 

33 

> [41] 

Identical formulae employed in the three contexts to 
notion of God’s guidance and protection. 

convey the 

6) Q 39:26,41:16 (occurring only these two times): 




26 

./•jM [39] 

ol 1 s ft-l j ^1 ^1 jA4i AJ 

16 

Cdyai [41] 


Apart from the alteration in the subject (the first is “God,” while the 
second is “we”) and the ending, the formulae are parallel. Both appear 
in the context of describing the fate of the earlier nations that 
disbelieved. 

7) Q 39:28, 41:3, 42:7, 43:3 (occurring also in 12:2; 20:113): 

28 j>')\ [39] 

jU l li 3 C-TyiS [41] 

The adverbs qur’anan 'arabiyyan appear frequently in this corpus. 
The intention here is to emphasize the Arabic nature of the text. 

8) Q 39:48; 45:33 (occurring only these two times): 

48 j *yll [39] 

Aj 33 '■cili-l [45] 


Identical formulae despite the verb change: kasabu and ‘amilu. Both 
formulae describe the fate and response of the unbelievers on the day 
of reckoning upon witnessing their wrongdoings. 
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9) Q 39:71, 39:73, 41:20 (occurring only three times): 

71 y>'J\ [39] 

73 [39] 

jU-L»131 1 £>- 20 cJ-^ [41] 

All three formulae appear in eschatological contexts. The first con¬ 
cerns the arrival of the unbelievers in hell and the guardian’s reproach¬ 
ing them. The second, in contrast, concerns the arrival of the believers 
in paradise and the welcoming of the guardians. The third, whose 
context is likewise eschatological, employs only the conditional clause 
hatta idha ja’uha. 

10) Q 39:75, 40:7, 42:5 (occurring only three times): 

i g^J -*-VJ 75 j»')\ [39] 

ljL»I(jol) A) by^yj -*-&J 7 jlc [40] 

5 !' [42] 

The three verses illustrate the angelic prayers. Similarity occurs 
only in the first verbal clause in each verse. 

11) Q 40:11, 42:44 (occurring only twice): 

11 t 4 °] 

44 [ 42 ] 

This is an interesting case of parallel formulae. The focal verbs are 
antonyms (kharaja and radda ): while the former denotes a way for¬ 
ward, the latter denotes a way back. The formulae complement one 
another. 

12) Q 41:13, 42:38 (occurring only twice): 

ijdijZ lc4JLs-Ug t )L 4JL& -C II j la 13 C-L^a[41] 

38 (_5jjA)I[42] 
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Identical conditional clause. 


13) Q 41:25,46:18 (occurring only twice): 

^ 1 cr' <jf 'ifl -V- 4 ' <i ^ 25 [41] 

-*-&l uf at ^ is [46] 

Identical formulae. 


14) Q 41:30,46:13 (occurring only twice): 

5 


30 oL*i [41] 

13 cjl2>.VI[46] 


Identical formulae. 


15) Q 41:46,45:15 (occurring only twice): 

-Gall*&aj dll46 [41] 

jj*g- (/~ t y 15 ldU-l[45] 


Identical formulae. While the former occurrence ends by stressing 
God’s justice, the latter stresses the notion of a return; they therefore 
complement each other. 


16) Q 41:48,42:35 (occurring only twice): 

uf^f-Csy^ ^ oy -■A \y 48 cXos [41] 
11 fclT(j jjl $ dlt-j' 35 i_£j_^£JI[42] 

The first formula appears in the context of the fate of the unbelievers: 
their associates fail them and they perceive that they have no place 
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of refuge. The second appearance of the formula, which would seem 
to be a quotation of the first, refers to those who dispute the signs 
(or verses) of God, that they have no refuge. 

17) Q 41:52, 46:10 (occurring only twice): 

Ju&L£ j)Ijj',)S 10 , aI iLs-SM [46] 

Both verses open with the same conditional clause: “Say: If it is from 
God and you reject it,” conveying the recurrence in various occasions 
of the debates on the authenticity of the Qur’an. 

18) Q 42:51, 43:4 (occurring only twice): 

51 [42] 

4 J^l[ 43] 

The appellatives 'aliyy and hakim appear together only twice in the 
Qur’an, in these two verses. In the first verse they are attributes of 
God and denote exaltedness and wisdom. In the second verse (which 
appears in the immediately following surah) they are attributes of the 
Qur’an and denote sublimity and decisiveness. 

19) Q 43:2, 44:2 (occurring only twice): 

^ 2 [43] 

2 jli.jJl[44] 

Identical formulae. These introductory verses appear in 
adjacent surahs. 

20) Q 43:20; 44:24 (occurring only twice): 

24 [44] 
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Identical formulae, except for the verb at the end: yakhrusun, yadhun- 
nun. 

At the end of this survey several points should be accentuated. The 
formulae conveyed in these verses were pronounced and recited in 
different texts and on a multitude of occasions throughout the Meccan 
period. Reasons for the repetition and re-employment of a formula 
have been briefly referred to above. The use of formulaic techniques 
complies with a principle of economy of language required on the 
part of the composer, lest the audience cease to comprehend. In addi¬ 
tion to this principle of economy, a certain measure of flexibility is 
also evident. 

Indeed, the efficacy of a formula is closely connected to its ana¬ 
phoric potential, i.e., the capacity it has to direct the attention of the 
listener to an external, previously mentioned point of reference. In 
our case, the reference is being made to earlier recitations in the 
Hawamlm corpus. 

The following metaphor might help to explain this idea. Similar to 
the spin of a thread, the formula is interwoven into the text and fused 
with other formulae to develop the text’s very texture, in the same 
manner thread is interwoven with thread to weave a cloth. When 
creating a new cloth, this thread or something equivalent is used again 
to weave a new cloth. While this new cloth is composed from these 
similar threads, its Gestalt resembles the original, previous cloth. The 
formula, likewise, not only refers, by way of intertextuality, to an 
external discourse, but depends for its novelty and its creative con¬ 
tinuity on this external, previous discourse. 

A case in point is the function of the formula in the Hawamlm 
corpus. In order for the individual surah to achieve its communica- 
tional objectives effectively and yet remain in continuity with the 
Qur anic unfolding discourse, the surah is composed in such a man¬ 
ner so that it is read with consideration of its predecessor. The best 
possible reading of surah 46 would therefore be that which is dove¬ 
tailed with a reading of the previous surahs and, especially surah 41. 
And the best possible reading of surah 41 would be in light of a read¬ 
ing of surah 40 and 39, and especially surah 39, etc. 

In sum, this exercise has shown us the significance of formal pat¬ 
terns and how they function thematically. Variation in repetition is 
sometimes employed to disclose a certain aspect of a discourse, while 
retaining the core meaning. Having examined these formal and 
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formulaic patterns, let us consider now the more general and over¬ 
arching thematic aspects which these surahs share. 


5. Thematic Complementarity 

The following part of this study is dedicated to exploring themes 
prevalent in the Hawdmim corpus. I will attempt to demonstrate that 
the surahs treat corresponding and recurring themes, and that this 
recurrence is not simply redundant repetition, but rather reveals a 
thematic correlation that functions as conversations and dialogues 
between the surahs. 

Islahl called the recurrence of themes in several surahs complemen¬ 
tarity, giving emphasis thereby to this significant aspect of Qur anic 
composition, while stressing that the nature of this correlation is one 
whereby a surah complements another surah. Islahl’s meticulous 
efforts in identifying surah-surah relations led him to identify six 
different types of complementarity, which are: 

(a) Brevity and detail, e.g. the relation between surahs 73 ( al-Muz- 
zammil ) and 74 (al-Muddaththir). While the first is brief, the second 
is detailed. 

(b) Principle and illustration, e.g. the relation between surahs 58 
( al-Mujadala ) and 59 ( al-Hashr). 

(c) Different types of evidence, e.g. the relation between surahs 12 
(Yusuf) and 13 ( ar-Ra'd ). 

(d) Difference in emphasis, e.g. the relation between surahs 2 (al- 
Baqara) and 3 ( Al Imran). 

(e) Premise and conclusion, e.g. the relation between surahs 105 
( al-Fil) and 106 ( Quraysh ). 

(f) Unity of opposites, e.g. the relation between surahs 65 ( at-Talaq ) 
and 66 ( at-Tahrim). 2S 

These types intimate various manifestations of one core idea, which, 
put in plain words, is the presence of germ ideas that are expounded 
and retold according to the considerations and contexts of subsequent 
recitations. To establish thematic coherence it is not sufficient, in my 
opinion, to simply identify analogous themes. What is required is an 
examination of how these themes are contextualized, what nuanced 
differences they bear, and, if possible, to explain these nuances in 


28 Mir, 77-79, citing Islahl. 
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light of the thematic unity of the surah, surah character, and historical 
criteria. 

In order to verify whether or not such complementarity exists in 
our corpus, let me propose for analysis six themes prevalent in ah or 
some of these surahs. Some themes appear to be central to the general 
Meccan discourse, especially the middle and late Meccan, such as the 
confirmation of the Prophet’s prophethood and the discourse about 
the opposition of the unbelievers, whereas other themes appear to be 
of a more universal monotheistic nature. All this will become clearer 
through illustration. I would like to focus on these particular themes, 
while noting beforehand that this attempt does not claim to exhaust 
all possible thematic parallels. 

5.1. The Arabic Nature of the Quran (qur’anan ‘arabiyyan) 

One of the more striking aspects of some of the passages in our corpus 
is the overt concern with the language of the Qur’an (see Q 39:1.2.28, 
Q 40:2, Q 41 throughout, but especially verses 2.3.26.44, Q 42:3.7.17 
and 51-53, Q 43:2-4, Q 44:4, Q 45:2.28-29, and Q 46:4.9.12). Why 
do these surahs insist over and over again that the Qur’an is composed 
in Arabic? Is the language of the text not evident to its audience? 

A close reading of these passages will show that the Qur’an is not 
defining the language in which it is composed, for that is evident, but 
what it is in fact stating is that the language employed is a compre¬ 
hensible one, a language that the audience of the Qur’an can under¬ 
stand. The reader of these surahs will notice these surahs are intensely 
occupied with this issue. Among these surahs perhaps surah 41 
(Fussilat ) deals with the linguistic nature of the Qur’an the most. 
What can be gleaned from these passages dealing with the Arabic 
nature of the text, I would suggest, is that there might have been a 
query, or even a challenge posed to the language of this revelation. 
This query could have sounded like this: if the Prophet claims that 
this revelation is from the same source of earlier revelations, then 
why was his revelation not revealed in one of the languages of these 
earlier revelations (e.g. Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, etc.)? This challenge 
could have come from a pagan, a Jew, a Christian, or from all of them. 
The issue at stake here is the integrity of the linguistic medium itself, 
the Arabic language. Why an Arabic revelation? 

The Quranic response recurs throughout the corpus: bi-lisdnin 
'arabiyyin mubin, qur’anan 'arabiyyan ghayr dhi 'iwajin, qur’dnan 
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‘arabiyyan la-'allakum ta’qilun, al-kitab al-mubin, allahu anzala 
ahsana l-hadith, and wa-hadha kitabun musaddiqun lisanan‘arabiyyan 
li-yundhira alladhina zalamu wa-bushrd li-l-muhsinln. In plain words: 
a clear and comprehensible language so that the audience may under¬ 
stand its message. The Qur’an therefore makes a clearly conscious and 
courageous preference for a comprehensible language which the audi¬ 
ence will comprehend, over a scriptural language whose only virtue 
is its antiquity. Furthermore, the passages hint at a theory of divine 
communication that is essentially pragmatic: qur’anan ‘arabiyyan li- 
tundhira umma l-qura wa-man hawlaha. 29 It is not my concern to 
engage in an exegesis of these passages, but rather to underline some 
of the more salient themes and to direct attention to their distinctive 
features. I will briefly add that the reader of these passages will observe 
how significant this theme is in the corpus, so much that it is accorded 
great attention and elaboration. It would seem to me therefore that 
the truth of the Qur’anic message is intimately related to the language 
of its composition, Arabic, but this is a claim whose substantiation 
is beyond our current interest. 

As for the interrelatedness of these surahs, that all of them address 
the issue of the linguistic nature of the text may suggest the centrality 
of this issue in the period during which these texts were recited. 
Moreover, the recurrence of this theme throughout the corpus is 
further justification of their interconnectedness. 

5.2. The Refusal of the Prophetic Message (at-Takdhlb) 

Another theme which these surahs dwell upon is the reaction of the 
unbelievers to the prophetic message (Q 39:24.25.32.41.45.59.60, Q 40, 
throughout the surah, but especially verses 4.5.68-70.83, Q 41:5.8- 
15.23-33.41, Q 42:7-16.48, Q 43:7.22.23.40.47.51-53.58, Q 44:13.14, 
and Q 46:4.9.12). The treatment of this highly important aspect of 
prophetic experience is well elaborated throughout the corpus. I will 
underline several chief issues which appear in these surahs. First and 
foremost, the reader will notice a conscious effort to handle this rejec¬ 
tion. The Qur’an does not explicitly counter-reject the original rejec¬ 
tion, but takes up this matter rather cleverly and creatively appropriates 
their rejection into the Qur’anic discourse. This gradually evolves into 
an argument for the truth of the Qur’anic message. We are told about 


29 This notion is emphasized in other passages in the Qur’an, cf. Q 14:4: wa-ma 
arsalna min rasulin ilia bi-lisani qawmihi li-yubayyina lahum. 
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this rejection overtly, and are provided with a catalogue of forms in 
which this rejection manifests itself: mockery, ridicule, unwillingness 
to listen, turning away, and accusations of sorts. This rejection is 
characterized brilliantly by several narratives such as that of ‘Ad and 
Thamud in surah 41 and the people of Abraham in surah 43. But by 
far, the most exemplary typification of this rejection of the Qur’anic 
message is Pharaoh’s attitude to Moses and the Israelites. This nar¬ 
rative occurs in surahs 40, 43 and 44. 

Two characters are particularly interesting here. The first is a man 
from the people of Pharaoh, mu’min dlfir’awn, who conceals his faith 
in the Mosaic prophecy and stands defiant against the tyranny and 
rejection of Pharaoh (Q 40:28ff.). The second is a man from among 
the Israelites, presumably a Jew of Arabia, who acts as witness to the 
truth of the Qur’anic message, wa-shahida shahidun min bani isra’ila 
'ala mithlihi (Q 46:11). The similarities between the two characters 
are remarkable and allude to a particular concern with the attitude 
of the unbelievers throughout the corpus and the likely presence of 
supporters even among the rejecting community in Mecca. 

Rejection of the Qur’anic message brought about even greater and 
far more complex challenges than that concerning the linguistic 
nature of the text. One of these evident and fundamental challenges 
was the question of prophetic diversity and genealogy. If the Muham¬ 
madan claim of belonging to a prophetic genealogy is true, then what 
precisely characterizes this message (the Qur’an)? Wouldn’t this claim 
only inflict more conflict and struggle among the adherents of these 
prophets? And a more fundamental question, what was the cause of 
this conflict in the first place? These questions and their cognates 
were provocative and evidently hostile, but they were nevertheless 
significant challenges that the Qur’an had to debate (cf. for instance 
surah 42:7-16). 

5.3. Oppression 

Intimately related to the theme of the rejection of the prophetic mes¬ 
sage is the theme of the oppression that his community suffered at 
the hands of the unbelievers (Q 40: throughout the surah, especially 
35-36.45.51-57.60.77.83-85, Q 41:15.35.38, Q 43:51-53, Q 44:19.31, 
Q 45:13, Q 46:35). The unbelievers are designated here as tyrant 
oppressors ( al-mustakbirun ), whereas the believers are designated as 
the oppressed, the weak ( al-mustad'afun ). These designations appear 
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noticeably in surah 40 ( Ghdfir ), in which a central theme is the oppres¬ 
sion and the suffering of the believing community, the doom of the 
oppressors, and consolation of the community by a promise of a vic¬ 
tory that awaits them. The surah therefore begins with a set of appel¬ 
latives attributed to God stressing his might and sovereignty over the 
oppressors. Moreover, the surah contains a frequent occurrence of 
words denoting might, strength, and power ( ba’s, shidda, kibr, qahhdr, 
etc.), cf. 40:35.56.60.75.76. 

The Quran instructs the oppressed believers to practice persever¬ 
ance and to endure oppression until divine victory is granted them 
(40:51.52.54). In this context, sabr becomes part of the Quranic dis¬ 
course and appears as a virtue typified in several exemplary prophets 
(40:35, 42:43). In surah 42:43 ( ash-Shura ) there is an allusion to the 
merit of perseverance and forgiveness: wa la-man sabara wa-ghafara 
inna dhalika min 'azmi l-umur. In Q 46:35 ( al-Ahqdf ), this virtue 
becomes a characteristic of a certain group of prophets, whom are 
given the appellative ulu l-’azm, and the Quranic command then is 
to endure like the endurance of those prophets: fa-sbir kama sabara 
ulu l- r azmi mina r-rusul. The veneration of these prophets, ulu l- c azmi 
mina r-rusul, in these particular passages calls for a literary analysis 
of how the refusal of the Qur anic message and the subsequent per¬ 
secution of the community were creatively appropriated and refash¬ 
ioned such that it would become an integral part of the Quranic 
Heilsgeschichte and further evidence to the truth of the prophetic 
claim. 30 The Hawdmim would appear to be a good place to start. 

5.4. Reflection on Emigration 

However, the Qur anic attitude toward the rejection, mockery, and 
oppression of the Prophet and his community was not limited to 
instructions of endurance and promises of an eventual divine victory. 
There were indeed hints at a practical solution which would end the 
suffering of the community, namely, emigration (Q 39:10, Q 44:23- 
32). Although the Quranic word hijra only appears in later Medinan 
texts (cf. 2:218), the idea could be traced to earlier Meccan texts. 

There are two occurrences in the Hawdmim corpus in which the 
emigration of the community from Mecca is referenced. The first is 


30 Cf. Q 40:51-55. Notice the manner in which the two verses about God’s guid¬ 
ance to Moses and the Israelites (53 and 54) appear in the context of the instruction 
to practice sabr and the promise of victory. 
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39:10, wa-ardu allahi wasi'a, i.e., “and God’s earth is spacious,” which 
may be considered as an allusion to emigration. The second occur¬ 
rence, Q 44:23-52, which is more explicit in this regard, is a continu¬ 
ous narrative and not just a brief hint. The narrative retells the exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt following the tyranny of Pharaoh. Similar 
to the narrative in 40:28ff., in which the Prophet is likened, mimeti- 
cally, to Moses, and his community is likened to the Israelites, the 
same is true of this narrative in surah 44 (which is chronologically 
later than the narrative in surah 40). Here, the exodus-narrative is 
considered a divine blessing and a journey that was undertaken under 
the full guidance of God. A close reading of this narrative suggests 
that since the Israelites fled from the tyranny of Pharaoh, so too can 
this be the fate of the community of believers, if God wills it. Therefore, 
the Hawamim creatively illustrate the sense of despair and worry the 
community was feeling, and is a deep reflection on the possibility of 
a recurrence of the divinely guided exodus. 

5.5. Anthropology 

Several passages in our corpus pertain to Quranic anthropology 
(Q 39:4-6, Q 40:64.67, Q 42:50, Q 46:15-18). There is an emphasis 
that man is a creation of God, and is a sign, aya, illustrating God’s 
creativity and design. This is, more or less, the general context in 
which the majority of these passages appear. However, there are at 
least two additional contexts in which anthropological passages are 
to be found. The first is the context of the Qur’anic refutation of God 
having offspring, which might be a reference to theological debates 
that occurred in the Meccan context (39:4-6). The second appearance 
of these anthropological passages is in the context of the relationship 
of an unbelieving man to his believing parents, and vice versa, in 
other words, the struggle between kinship and faith (46:15-18). What 
is interesting here is that these passages are far more intricately 
involved in their respective contexts than an isolated reading of the 
passages might suggest. 

Concerning the interconnectedness of these surahs, these passages 
focus special attention to describing the stages of human creation, a 
description whose purpose is to stress that creation is a calculated 
and designed process (ajal musammari). 
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5.6. Eschatological Imagery 

There is considerable eschatological content in all the Hawamim 
surahs (Q 39:16.56.67-75, Q 40:7-9.46-56.71-76, Q 41:19-22, 
Q 42:44-45, Q 43:74-77, Q 44:13.40, Q 45:27-37, Q 46:6.20.34). This 
element has led some to designate the Hawamim as “die Hollensuren 
des Koran,” i.e., the hellfire surahs of the Qur’an. 31 This designation, 
as appealing as it may seem, nevertheless fails to grasp the literary 
significance of these narratives. 

A close reading of these eschatological narratives makes evident 
that there is a striking pattern in these hell-episodes, but it is not the 
violent or terrifying language in which they are formulated, for we 
do not know of any pleasant portrayal of such a place, but rather in 
the literary characteristics which they all share: their dialogical nature. 
We observe this in an episode in which a dialogue takes place between 
the believers and the unbelievers and another dialogue takes place 
between the unbelievers and the guardians of hell, and another 
between the unbelievers and their bodily organs which act as witnesses 
against them. Additionally, there are dialogues that take place between 
the unbelievers and God, and between the believers and God. The 
following table presents these episodes, the characters involved in 
each dialogue, and the fine distinctions which each dialogue 
reveals. 


31 Goossens, “Ursprung und Bedeutung,” 361. “Die Eschatologie dieser Suren 
behandelt nun weniger die Freuden des Paradieses, als die qualvollen Strafen des 
Jenseits. Unter namentlichem Hinweis auf fruhere Strafgerichte Allahs warnen sie die 
Sunder vor dem Hollenpfuhle. Die 7 Suren bilden, mehr oder weniger ausgepragt, die 
Hollensuren des Korans.” 
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Pericope 

(verses) 

Characters involved in 
dialogue 

Specifics 

39:67-75 

Believers; unbelievers, 
guardians of hell; 
guardians of paradise. 

Dialogue between unbelievers and guard¬ 
ians of hell (verses 71.72), dialogue 
between believers and guardians of para¬ 
dise (verses 73.74). 

40:46-51 

Oppressors 
(i al-mustakbirun ); 
oppressed (ad-du'afa‘); 
guardians of hell. 

Dialogue between oppressors and 
oppressed (verses 47.48), dialogue 
between unbelievers and guardians of hell 
(verses 49.50). 

40:71-75 

Unbelievers; passive 
voice (presumably 
guardians of hell). 

Dialogue between unbelievers and guard¬ 
ians of hell (verses 73.74). 

41:19-22 

Unbelievers (a'da' 
allah ); their ears, eyes 
and skin (as witnesses 
to their doings). 

The ears, eyes and skin act as witnesses to 
the acts of the unbelievers (v. 20) followed 
by a dialogue between unbelievers and 
their bodily organs (v. 21). 

42:44-45 

Unbelievers ( adh- 
dhalimun); believers. 

Reaction of unbelievers upon receiving 
their punishment (v. 44), reaction of 
believers upon receiving their reward 
(v. 45), no dialogue. 

43:74-77 

Unbelievers; Malik or 
Malak (the guardian of 
hell) 

Dialogue between the unbelievers and the 
guardian of hell (v. 77). 

44:40-57 

Contrast between the reward of the believers and punishment of 
the unbelievers, no dialogue. 

45:27-35 

Narrative voice, 
embodying the charac¬ 
ter of a divine judge. 

Divine voice announcing the fate of the 
believers and the unbelievers and the jus¬ 
tification therefore. 

46:20 

Unbelievers; judge. 

Fate of the unbelievers, justification of 
this fate. 

46:34 

Unbelievers, judge. 

Fate of the unbelievers, dialogue between 
unbelievers and God. 


The dialogical nature of these eschatological narratives has not been 
given the scholarly attention it deserves. These narratives indicate the 
significance these episodes are meant to convey. A close look at these 
narratives will show that the main objective of these episodes is the 
exposure of the contrast between the two parties, the believers and 
the unbelievers, and this exposure occurs in the presence of witnesses 
and a just God. Evidently then, the eschatological narratives of the 
Hawamlm bear far greater potential than mere stories of frightening 
scenes, as suggested in the title “Hollensuren.” Furthermore, the dia¬ 
logues are composed in what is clearly forensic language, i.e. the 
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jargon of court cases (e.g. shahida, tujzawna, kitdb, nastansikhu). 
Thus, for instance, we find in Q 41:21-22 and Q 46:34 a narrative 
which depicts a juridical case in which evidence is brought against 
the unbelievers. In Q 46:36, for example, the unbelievers admit to 
their wrongdoings. The episodes in which the unbelievers reveal regret 
and appeal for forgiveness are numerous, Q 40:49, and Q 42:44. Thus, 
the perspective that these surahs complement each other produces 
the cinematographic effect of a grand and continuous drama whose 
actors are well-known to the listeners, and whose scenes are presented 
progressively as the Qur’an unfolds. 

With this in mind, it becomes clear that the scenes are not isolated 
narratives, but in fact complement each other and, as far as their 
generic characteristics are concerned, they reveal apparent dialogical 
and forensic aspects, which grant these scenes a richer exegetical hori¬ 
zon. An issue to which we will return is to what extent these episodes, 
in virtue of their dialogical and forensic language, are a reflection of 
the discussions and debates that took place between the Prophet and 
his Meccan townsmen. 


6. Additional Correspondences 

In addition to the formal, formulaic, and thematic aspects that I have 
dealt with above, there exist more detailed and intricate correspon¬ 
dences which are further corroboration of the interconnectedness of 
the Hawamlm surahs. These correspondences have been collected 
and organized in the form of the table below (see Appendix). These 
various observations, taken together, substantiate further the view 
that the Hawamlm were composed and recited in the same period of 
time and that the redactors of the Mushaf were aware of this and 
consequently arranged these surahs in an order that corresponds, 
more or less, to the order in which they were recited. 

But when were these surahs recited? How can we describe this 
Meccan period? Can we refer to extra-Qur’anic sources here to under¬ 
stand the general milieu in which these texts were composed and 
recited, and thereby arrive at a better understanding of why these 
surahs display so many similarities? These questions will be the subject 
of the next section. 
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7. The Meccan Sitz im Leben: The slra and Quranic Narratives 

Although there are weaknesses in sira sources, when carefully used 
they offer valuable information for understanding Qur anic material. 
The sira, specifically Ibn Ishaq’s sira as redacted by Ibn Hisham, is 
our main interpretative narrative. 32 Ibn Ishaq’s recounting of the 
nascent community’s struggle for existence in Mecca is chronological, 
with some periodic allusions to the Qur’an. 33 The sira relates episodes 
of Meccan hostility, the Prophet’s response, the vulnerability of his 
community, and their need for a place of protection. Debates between 
the Prophet and the leaders of Quraysh occupy a large part of the 
reports. These reports tell us about the Quraysh’s challenge to the 
Prophet to advance evidence that would vouch for the truth of his 
prophecy. 34 The Qur’anic response takes the form of warnings embod¬ 
ied in punishment narratives. Subsequently, Quraysh reacted by 
mocking these narratives and responded scornfully by challenging 
the Prophet to quicken the fulfillment of his warnings, which would 
include their own destruction. 35 Then Quraysh, who are depicted as 
being poorly acquainted with the Judeao-Christian tradition, begin 
to feel outwitted by the Qur’anic recitations and turn to Jewish schol¬ 
ars of Arabia for support. Here surah 18 ( al-Kahf) is referred to in 
the context of a Jewish challenge to the Prophet. 36 This is followed by 
a series of reports about Meccan persecution of the oppressed 
( al-mustad’afun ) among the Muslim community. 37 The Prophet then 
orders his followers to immigrate to Abyssinia ( al-Habasha ) where a 
just Christian king rules. 38 Meanwhile, matters worsen in Mecca as 
the Meccans decide to endorse a boycott on Banu Hashim, the family, 
and sole protectors of the Prophet. The boycott was approved in the 
form of a written document ( as-sahifa ) which was in effect for two 


32 This has been dealt with in detail by the Tunisian historian Hisham Djait in his 
recent monograph, Tankhiyyat ad-Da'wa al-MuhammadiyyafiMakka [The Histori¬ 
city of the Muhammadan Call in Mecca], 26-40.1 will refer to Ibn Hisham, as-Sira 
an-Nabawiyya, ed. Mustafa as-Saqqa, Ibrahim al-Abyari, and 'Abd al-Hafidh Shalabi, 
vol. 1. 

33 For example, Q 18 (al-Kahf), in: Ibn Hisham, Sira, 294-297; Q 41 (Fu$$ilat), in 
Ibn Hisham, 293-294; Q 38 (Sad), in Ibn Hisham, 418; Q 46 (al-Ahqaf), in Ibn 
Hisham, 422. 

34 Ibn Hisham, 294-297. 

35 Ibn Hisham, 298. 

36 Ibn Hisham, 300-304. 

37 Ibn Hisham, 317-321. 

38 Ibn Hisham, 321-333. 
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years. 39 Just shortly after the suspension of the boycott, the Prophet’s 
wife Khadija, and his main protector, his uncle Abu Talib, died. The 
pestering continued and the Prophet felt more vulnerable and weaker 
than before; he began to seek the support of neighboring cities and 
tribes. His attempt to gain support and protection from the tribe of 
Thaqif in the neighboring city of at-Ta’if failed. 40 This was followed 
by a persistent and a mostly fruitless effort to win the leaders of Arab 
tribes, through meetings during the Hajj seasons. 41 Success was 
achieved however through talks with pilgrims from Yathrib (later 
called al-madina al-munawwara ) at a place called al-‘Aqaba. The 
results were very important: the acceptance of the prophetic message 
and the conversion of several Yathribines. The event was called bay'at 
al-‘aqaba al-uld, i2 and was followed by further important meetings 
with pilgrims from Yathrib. The two main tribes of Yathrib, Aws and 
Khazraj agreed to safeguard the Prophet and to provide a safe refuge 
for the persecuted Muslims in Mecca. This significant event was called 
bay'at al-‘aqaba ath-thdniya , 43 Meccan Muslims began to immigrate 
to al-Medina, followed shortly thereafter by the Prophet. 

The intention of reminding the reader of these events is to provide 
a general background against which these Meccan surahs may be 
understood. In comparing the events with the Hawamlm surahs, it 
is apparent that numerous instances of correspondence do exist. Yet 
as clear and simple as the chronological account may seem, it appears 
less clear, on the other hand, whether it is possible to discern a cor¬ 
responding trajectory of ideas in the surahs in question. Common 
sense would seem to suggest beginning by identifying crucial moments 
and turning points which might have been the subject of reflection 
and commentary by the Qur’an. Such moments would include, for 
example: the Meccan rejection of the Prophet’s recitations, their 
oppression of his followers, the Prophet’s perplexed feelings, and his 
search for protection and support. This is what I have attempted to 
do in the previous sections. 

A characteristic of the Qur’anic presentation of biblical and escha¬ 
tological narratives is the manner in which these narratives are re-told: 
they appear merged with the account of Meccan persecution. 


39 Ibn Hisham, 350-354. 

40 Ibn Hisham, 419-422. 

41 Ibn Hisham, 422-427. 

42 Ibn Hisham, 428-435. 

43 Ibn Hisham, 438-452. 
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Moreover, the rapid switch of verb tenses ( al-iltifat ) is a narrative 
technique which implies that biblical history, conveyed through these 
narratives, was not a distant and vague memory; rather, it was inti¬ 
mately present and re-enacted there in Mecca. 

Evidently then, the middle and late Meccan surahs expose the state 
of oppression the Prophet and his community experienced in Mecca. 
An attentive reading of the narratives communicated in these surahs 
shows the severity of the situation. 44 It was indeed the most difficult 
and most crucial period in the lifetime of the young community. 
Nowhere in the Qur’an is such a harsh response to the unbelievers 
present, as is presented in the middle and late Meccan surahs, sym¬ 
bolized in the punishment narratives. 45 The Hawdmlm are replete 
with such narratives. 46 The suffering of Salih, Hud, Noah, Moses, and 
Abraham in these narratives are analogous to the sufferings of the 
Prophet and his community. And ‘Ad, Thamud, the proud Pharaoh, 
and their hosts ( al-mala’) were evidently the adversaries, Quraysh. 
These narratives sought to remind them of past nations which had 
brought disaster and calamity upon themselves after having refused 
to accept the call of their messengers. In addition to an eschatological 
punishment, the Qur’an threatens the Meccans with a temporal pun¬ 
ishment that would lead to the destruction of Mecca itself. In surah 
41:13 the Prophet is commanded to warn the Meccans: “But if they 
[i.e. the Meccans] turn away, then say: I warn you of a thunderbolt 
like the thunderbolt of ‘Ad and Thamud.” The punishment narratives 
are therefore proof of the complex and painful situation the Prophet 
and his community experienced. 47 

Simultaneously, the Qur’an begins to urge the believers to remain 
strong and defiant against oppression and to endure the persecution 
of the Meccans. It is ultimately a trial of faith. In this context, the 
believers are told countless consoling and edifying stories about the 


44 Paret, “Der Koran als Geschichtsquelle,” 24-42. 

45 Paret, Muhammad und der Koran, 84-89. 

46 There is mention of (a) Noah and his contemporaries in Q 40:5.31 and Q 42:13, 
(b) ‘Ad and their messenger Hud in Q 40:31 and Q 41:12-16, (c) Thamud and their 
messenger Salih in Q 40:31 and Q 41:13.17, (d) Moses and the Israelites and their 
oppression at the hands of Pharaoh and his men in Q 40:23.26.27.37.53; Q 41:45; 
Q 42:13; Q 43:46; Q 46:12.30, (e) Abraham and his people in Q 42:13 and Q 43:26. 
There is even reference to Yusuf in Q 40:34, and to Isa in Q 42:13 and Q 43:63. 

47 For a detailed analysis of the Quranic punishment narratives in light of the 
biography of the Prophet, see Marshal, God, Muhammad and the Unbelievers, 
52-115. 
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strength and faith of previous believers, for example, in surah 40 
( Ghafir ). 

Mecca, however, was no longer a safe place. Persecution and 
oppression were growing, and the Quranic appeal to endurance and 
patience seemed futile. It is at this moment that Qur anic narratives 
begin to focus on the theme of the emigration of the oppressed. In a 
fresh telling, surah 44 ( ad-Dukhan ) places the story of the Israelite 
flight from Pharaoh in the context of Meccan arrogance and disbelief, 
as if anticipating or, even suggesting, such an option for the oppressed 
believers of Mecca. 


8. The Hawamlm in the ‘Ulum al-Qur’an Literature 

The perspective that these surahs together form an interconnected 
group is not altogether new; there is in fact a recurring understanding 
in the Quranic exegetical literature that the surahs are interconnected. 
Perhaps the most evident illustration of this contention is the numer¬ 
ous hadlths describing the merits of those who recite the Hawamlm. 
These hadlths were fabricated, undoubtedly, out of piety, like much 
of th efada’il al-qur’dn literature. 48 If anything, these fabricated hadlths 
wanted to inform the reader about the merits of reciting these surahs, 
and not so much to emphasize that they cohere. Nevertheless, the 
fact that these fabrications focus on the merits of reciting these surahs 
rather than on what connects these surahs together is implicit evi¬ 
dence that these surahs were considered interconnected and were 
presumably treated as a whole in the Muslim tradition, even if the 
notion in the fada’il al-qur’dn literature was only vaguely ex¬ 
pressed. 

There are however more explicit statements in the exegetical tradi¬ 
tion which allude to the interconnectedness of these surahs. Let us 
consider three of these statements. The first is taken from Ibn Salama’s 
an-Nasikh wa-l-Mansukh. Ibn Salama (d. 410 AH): 

. 1 "if) # A>- \j Jju is So- \j kll ‘ 4JJ I 


48 Cf. al-Bukharl, Sahih, Fada’il al-qur’an, 6, hadlth no. 4612; Ibn Majah, Sunan, 
Iqama, 71, hadlth no. 1046; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 1, no. 401; Darimi, Fada’il 
al-qur’an, 14 and 22; Tirmidhl, Sunan, Thawab al-qur’an, 2. 
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This citation emphasizes the point that it is only these seven surahs 
(i al-Hawamim ) which were arranged in the mushaf one after the other 
with correspondence to their order of revelation. 49 

The second citation is taken from az-Zarkashi’s al-Burhanfi ‘ulum 
al-Qur’dn: 

JlJljiiidiLJIjjAsu#JLaj 
4JJ \ L-P(j4 ui ^3 • 0 'I Lo.^>-tj 1 :4l£- 4l) 1 4l) 1 •XS' tj Is . ^>- 

. ji>IJlUi jJUPjjiiSdl!i/i “.^lyJI^Jli 
jl” JlSj 

j) < Jj JLsj iO k» j oU^>j j 

. Jjjl . VjAjjl* jlj < JjVI 

Az-Zarkashi (d. 749 AH) makes two points here. The first relates to 
the letters ha mini-, whether the plural is hawamim, and whether it is 
correct to call these surahs the hawamim. Second, he cites several 
traditions pertaining to the merits of the recitation of these surahs. 
One of these traditions depicts the hawamim as a series of gardens, 
leaving one garden and entering another, the beholder is only amazed 
at what he perceives. Likewise, the reader of the hawamim surahs, 
reading one surah after another, is marveled by what he finds. 

The third statement is from Tartib as-Suwar by as-Suyutl (d. 911 
AH): 

i> jj— £-“!I ji~ U)4s-_j :Jj5I 


49 Ibn Salama, Asbab an-Nuzul, printed on the margin of al-Wahidi, Asbab 
%-Nuzul, 267 (concerning the asbab of surah 40). 
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U\^b^T .oJi 

j4J^L8r) ■”^>>< 3 oIj^ISIiJl^j ”jja„ ”JI„Cjlji 

Jj^lSloUdAL"] (Jl] OljjJ'L-jj (ArLJoUai^lT] 

U>b ‘VJ'» viecJjp^iy-l jl tj^JIJjj; ^ju 

J * ”<_$ J~l) l, J < ”ijjj^ l, J < ”® l, J ‘ ”^>0-11, I U bu CJ_/ 

J «”3WU-U J 

• W’J 

JO 41 ' ; c/j ^j^ViLk) jSC* 

j jl ”j!l„ Cjlji ALi(_^ jl t”^»j>-”_isjAva^^_JU j^'iaialjl 

i Jjidl^jOliLdlCjjIjij 

’’cJ-ki,, ^Ik *) i ”^4^1l„ ^ik-J L« le„ ^lk» j i b» (_i [ Jaj \j :C~b 

’U>A (Ji) obr^jji 

. ”^lS^VI„ ^LkJ ”o‘U-l„ ^1 j£,”jli. jJl, ^LkJ 

As-SuyutI here offers a detailed analysis. Three issues may be high¬ 
lighted. First, his observation concerning the similarity between the 
introduction of surah 39 ( az-Zumar ) and the rest of the Hawamlm; 
this observation, he points out, explains what has been reported about 
the mushaf of Ubayy (cf. above). Second, he stresses the correspon¬ 
dence between the chronological order of the surahs and the canonical 
order in the mushaf. Third, comparing the order of the Hawamlm 
with the order of the six surahs beginning with alif lam ra (surahs 
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10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15), as-Suyutl makes several notes pertinent to the 
redaction and composition of the surahs. 


9. Conclusion 

This study has shown that the Hawamim surahs are anything but 
“amorphous” or incomplete, 50 but rather reveal a clear sense of char¬ 
acter and unity. This sense of unity probably must have led to the 
arrangement of the surahs in their canonical order in the mushaf. 
I have argued that the surahs are interconnected and that what 
accounts for their interconnectedness is more than just formal ele¬ 
ments such as the disconnected letters at the beginning of the surahs. 

Concerning the chronological order of these surahs, I have argued, 
in contrast to Noldeke’s proposition, that the surahs were most prob¬ 
ably revealed in the order most exegetes have presented and that the 
surahs exhibit a recurrence and development of a particular set of 
themes. Acknowledging Islahl’s theory, I have proposed to render 
this recurrence, which is an essential element of Quranic composi¬ 
tion, complementarity. 

In addition, this study has strengthened the notion of a coherent 
identity and character that dominates the surah. Exploring formal, 
formulaic, and thematic parallels within the surah group has addition¬ 
ally confirmed the importance and the need for such an approach to 
the rest of the Qur anic corpus. Clearly, an intertextual reading of the 
Qur’an is indispensable if we wish to explore the redaction as well as 
the literary composition of the text. Furthermore, although I have 
not engaged in an exegesis of these surahs, I have underlined some 
of the most salient aspects which should be taken into account when 
doing so. I have shown, for instance, that the surahs are intimately 
intertwined with the Meccan context and the vicissitudes of the 
nascent Muslim community. In the case of eschatological imagery, 
for example, we have observed that the dialogical and forensic nature 
of these episodes are significant and have major exegetical implica- 


50 This has been suggested by Seale, “The Mysterious Letters in the Qur’an,” 377. 
He writes: “These short amorphous Suras I reckon to be unfinished compositions 
which the Prophet kept aside with the hope of being able to add to them such embel¬ 
lishments as parables and snatches from history, and so were marked hadtth muqatta', 
as an indication of their unfinished character.” By tiadith muqatta\ Seale is referring 
to his interpretation of the disconnected letters Ha mlm. 
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tions. This observation is the outcome of the perspective that the 
relationship between the surahs is one of complementarity. 

In conclusion, I would like to make a note concerning the scholarly 
value of the exegetical literature that I referred to briefly in the last 
section. Considering the quotations mentioned in section 8, the sig¬ 
nificance of these brief yet highly erudite statements becomes mani¬ 
fest. Indeed, these citations do not examine the interconnectedness 
of these surahs in the detailed manner I have attempted; yet they have 
touched upon several significant aspects of this interconnectedness. 
Their mentioning of the disconnected letters, the introduction, the 
surah order, the stylistic similarities (tashakul al-kaldmfi n-nidham), 
and the illustration of the complementarity between the surahs in the 
image of the series of gardens are all worthy of notice. This brings 
me to my last conclusion. This study suggests that quite often the 
literary student of the Quran has more to benefit from a critical and 
resourceful reading of the traditional exegetical literature than from 
much of modern Quranic scholarship. The difference between the 
two approaches is the difference between the view that the text is a 
finely interconnected whole, as our quoted exegetes assumed, and the 
view that it is a patchwork of miscellaneous texts, as most contem¬ 
porary scholars assume. 
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Appendix: Additional Correspondences 

Corresponding 

surahs 

Specifics 

Q 39 and 40 

(1) One of the significant, yet less evident correspondences 
between these two surahs is the correlation between the end 
of the surah 39 and the beginning of surah 40. Both the end 
of surah 39 and the introductory verses of surah 40 intimate 
the theme of divine mercy and forgiveness and that punish¬ 
ment ( al- c adhab ) is only inflicted on those who deserve it. 

In addition, both end with an introduction giving mention 
to angels. The correspondence between the end of surah 39 
and the beginning of surah 40 leaves the reader with the 
impression that surah 40 picks up from where surah 39 

(2) There is an apparent relation between surah 39:2.14 and 
surah 40:14: both demanding pure submission to God. It 
would appear that the latter occurrence complements the 

(3) Q 40:18, wa-andhirhum yawma l-azifa , complements 

Q 39:71.73 in their employment of the word zumar. Both 
words, azifa and zumar, denote crowds of people and/or 
their movement. In Q 39, the first occurrence, two crowds, 
zumar, are portrayed being driven to their final destiny. 

This portrayal having been introduced and perhaps even 
appreciated by the audience, the image is then encapsulated 
in surah 40, in the second occurrence, whereby the por¬ 
trayal in surah 39 is evoked in the genitive construction 
yawm al-azifa, the day of the driven, marching crowds. 

(4) The apparent relationship between the exhortations and 
admonitions of the believer of the people of Pharaoh, 
mu’min al-fir‘awn, which are narrated in surah 40:41-44 
and the many commands that appear in surah 39, such as 


surah 39:11-17. 

Q 39, 40, and 41 The passages surah 39:8, surah 41:51, and surah 42:48 all 


Q 41 and 42 

treat the topic of man’s ambivalent attitude toward the state 
of grace and convenience, ni'ma, and the state of misfortune 
and calamity, mufiba. The passages complement one 
another by reflecting on various aspects of the same topic. 

The contrast between virtues and vices which is alluded to 
briefly in surah 41:34, wa-la tastawi al-hasanatu wa-la-l- 
sayyi’atu, is lengthily expounded in surah 42, especially in 
w. 20-26 and 40. 

Q41 and 43 

Q 41:25, wa-qayyadna lahum qurana’ fa-zayyanu lahum, 
complements Q 43:36-38, nuqayyid lahu shaytanan fa-huwa 
lahu qartn, whereby the latter (which is arguably also the 
later chronologically) passage illustrates in more detail the 
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Corresponding 

Specifics 

Q 39, 40, 41, 
and 42 

In Q 39:75, 40:7-9, 41:38, and 42:5, mention is made of the 
angels who are portrayed surrounding the divine throne, 
ever-praising, ever-praying. 

Q 44 and 45 

In the context of the debate over the possibility of the resur¬ 
rection of the body after death, Q 45:25-26 ascribes to the 
unbelievers the same argument which was ascribed to them 
in surah 44:34-36, namely, the demand for an immediate 
resurrection of their forefathers. 
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THE HOUSE OF ABRAHAM AND THE HOUSE OF AMRAM: 
GENEALOGY, PATRIARCHAL AUTHORITY, AND 
EXEGETICAL PROFESSIONALISM* 


Angelika Neuwirth 


Abraham, the Ultimate Role Model 

Muslim ritual prayer, perhaps the most expressive medium of reli¬ 
gious identity, suggests that the Islamic faith relies predominantly on 
patriarchal tradition. It singles out one particular prophetic genealogy 
as the model for the House of the Prophet Muhammad—namely, the 
House of Abraham, A1 Ibrahim: 

Allahumma salli 'ala Muhammadin wa-'ala ali Muhammadin 
ka-ma sallayta ‘ala Ibrahlma wa-'ala ali Ibrahlma 
wa-barik ‘ala Muhammadin wa-'ala ali Muhammadin 
ka-ma barakta ‘ala Ibrahlma wa-'ala ali Ibrahlma fi l-‘alamlna 
innaka hamidun majid 

It should be noted that the figure of Abraham evoked in this prayer, 
though no other than the biblical patriarch, is first and foremost iden¬ 
tical with the founder of the Meccan sanctuary; he is thus an unam¬ 
biguously Muslim figure, whose image has little in common with the 
shared ancestor of the three monotheistic religions foregrounded in 
modern interfaith discourse, * 1 let alone with the character of Abraham 
as it is formed within Jewish tradition. Since the current essay will 
focus on a controversy kindled in Medina, between the time-honored 
heirs to the Abrahamic tradition, the Medinan Jews, and the Quranic 
community, a brief summary of Abraham’s “Quranic career” is in 
place. 2 


* I am grateful to Nicolai Sinai for a critical reading and to Ghassan Masri for 
kindly polishing the English language of this paper. 

1 For Abraham’s image within the Qur’an, see Speyer, Biblische Erzahlungen, 
121-186, and Nagel, ‘“Der erste Muslim,”’ who stresses the difference between the 
respective images of Abraham in the diverse traditions. For Abraham’s Meccan devel¬ 
opment see Sinai, Fortschreibung und Auslegung. 

2 Firestone, “Abraham,” is not concerned with the chronological development of 
the Quranic image of the patriarch. 
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Given that the Quranic community did not share the Jewish view 
of the children of Abraham ranking as the “People of God,” 3 one finds 
that Abraham whose name is mentioned already in some of the earli¬ 
est surahs (Q 87:19, 53:37) does not prominently figure as the pro¬ 
genitor of the Israelites. From the beginning of the Quranic discourse, 
the patriarch rather makes his appearance as the paragon of uncon¬ 
ditioned confidence in God, honored with the visit of angelic mes¬ 
sengers who announce the birth of a son to him (Q 51:24-30); in the 
same story, he argues with God over the fate of the people of Lot 
(Q 11:71, cf. Gen. 18:1-20). He appears again in the story of the 
Aqedah (Q 37:99-107), where Abraham’s offering of his son for sac¬ 
rifice, is recounted (cf. Gen. 22:1-19). Still more significant, perhaps, 
than these events, geographically located in the Holy Land and in 
Mecca, 4 is the part of his biography that precedes his sojourn in the 
Holy Land, when he—still residing in Mesopotamia—becomes the 
destroyer of his father’s idols (Q 37:83-98; 21:51-73; 26:69-89,29:16- 
27), an episode also known from midrashic literature. 5 Another part 
of the history before his emigration is his attempt to abstract knowl¬ 
edge about the divine from the observation of cosmic movements 
(Q 6:76-79) and his debate about God with a high-ranking figure 
commonly identified as Nimrod (Q 2:258), stories equally found in 
apocryphal literature. 6 The Qur’anic Abraham is thus a complex fig¬ 
ure, who does represent the exemplary just man known from the 
Genesis cycle, but who at the same time is a figure endowed with 
Mesopotamian wisdom, and last but not least a formative role in the 
emergence of the Meccan cult is attributed to him. 

In terms of religious politics, Abraham’s significance is felt for the 
first time following his “prayer for Mecca,” reported in a late Meccan 
text, Q 14:35-41. Here, Abraham mentions that he has settled some 
of his progeny in Mecca, and it is for their subsistence and religious 
guidance that he prays. Though this prayer silently relocates Abraham’s 
focal activities from the biblically attested milieu, the Holy Land, to 
the Arabian Peninsula, the text itself does not display any polemical 
tendency directed against the heirs of the older traditions. As Tilman 
Nagel has recently emphasized, we have to assume that traditions 


3 Though their privileged rank is conceded, see e. g. Q 17:70, 2:47.122. 

4 The Aqedah story seems to allude to a rite of the Meccan pilgrimage, see Fire¬ 
stone, “Abraham.” 

5 Firestone, “Abraham”; Speyer, Biblische Erzdhlungen. 

6 See Speyer, Biblische Erzdhlungen. 
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about Abraham relating him to Mecca and its sanctuary were current 
in the peninsula well before the rise of Islam. Thus it seems that bibli¬ 
cal history, at the time when the Quranic texts were formulated, had 
already been reshaped by and integrated into local tradition. 7 8 

Polemical undertones become audible only later, particularly in 
one of the focal texts about Abraham dating from the early Medinan 
period. Q 2:124-129 is a kind of “prayer in consecration of the Ka'ba” 
(shaped in some respects in analogy to the prayer in consecration of 
the Temple in Jerusalem, 1 Kings 8:14—61 s ). This text describes the 
incident of the cleansing of the Meccan sanctuary carried out by 
Abraham and his son Ishmael in preparation for the new cult to be 
established there. The prayer starts with an unambiguous rejection 
of the Israelites’ claim to a privileged rank, their surplus “dignity for 
the sake of their fathers,” zekhut abhot, 9 which they owe to their 
genealogy as the sons of Abraham, Q 2:124: 

When Abraham was tried by his Lord with certain commandments 

which he fulfilled, 

He said: I am making you a spiritual example for mankind. 

Abraham said: And my posterity? 

He replied: My covenant does not apply to the evil-doers. 

In the Quranic text, the biblical promise to Abraham is reinterpreted: 
He is not destined to become the “father of a great nation” (Gen 12:2; 
18:18), but—in the vein of the Pauline concept “father of all the faith¬ 
ful” (Romans 4:9-12)—“an example for mankind” in general. 
Concerning his progeny’s “dignity for their fathers’ sake,” Abraham’s 
request is declined; there will be no special rank for his offspring, 
who have to qualify for the covenant with God with achievements of 
their own. 10 The section ends with a prayer for the extension and 
completion of the Meccan cult, which—in addition to the rites of 
pilgrimage institutionalized by Abraham himself—should in the 
future comprise scriptural readings as well, so as to rise to the level 
of a verbal service, the model known from Jewish and Christian 
practice of the time. Recorded in the Qur’an, Abraham’s prayer is a 


7 Nagel, “Der erste Muslim,” and more recently Nagel, Mohammed. 

8 Neuwirth, “Jerusalem.” 

9 Aurelius, ‘“Durch den Glauben gehorsam,’” 98-111. The Quranic reclaimer of 
zekhut avot is all the more striking since the “trials” (Q 2:124) that Abraham endured, 
and in which he prevailed—mentioned immediately before—are usually understood 
as those merits that won his descendents that privileged status (cf. Mishnah Avot 5:3). 

10 Cf. the analysis of this passage in Sinai, Fortschreibung und Auslegung, chap. 6. 
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vaticinatio exeventu that has already been answered with Muhammad’s 
appearance, Q 2:129: 

Our lord, send them a messenger from among themselves 

Who will recite to them your verses, 

To teach them the book and the wisdom and to purify them. 

You are surely the mighty, the wise. 

There follows a kind of self-reflexive comment on what has been said, 
Q 2:130: 

Who would forsake the religion of Abraham (millat Ibrahim) 

Except for one who makes a fool of himself? 

We have chosen him in this world and to the Hereafter, 

He shall be one of the righteous. 

The covenant of Abraham, millat Ibrahim, is so called after the “cove¬ 
nant of circumcision,” Hebrew berit millah. It has a double meaning 
in the Qur’an: through the adoption of the Hebrew loanword millah, 
the term millat Ibrahim refers to the historical covenant with Abraham. 
Yet in its Qur’anic context, it is also the expression of the self-per¬ 
ception of the emerging Qur’anic community that is shaping itself 
after the model of the older covenant. The community, through its 
self-designation as following millat Ibrahim, (community of the) cov¬ 
enant of Abraham (Q 2:135, Q 16:123), strives to identify itself as the 
bearer of the Abrahamic tradition. In later Qur’anic texts, the appro¬ 
priation of the figure of Abraham will develop gradually, ultimately 
taking on an exclusivist quality. 

This development operates with the strategies of both conjunction 
and disjunction: At the same time that the biblical Abraham is appro¬ 
priated as a prototype of the new believers, al-muslimun, (Q 2:135- 
136), Abraham is installed as the founder of the fundamental rites of 
the Arabian pilgrimage that culminate with the slaughter of a sacri¬ 
ficial animal. 11 Reclaiming Abraham for a local cultic practice that is 


11 He is thus implicitly credited with substituting the ritual violence inflicted on 
humans with the institution of animal sacrifice—a basic civilizational achievement, 
according to Rene Girard, La Violence et le Sucre. At the same time, it may be consid¬ 
ered a powerful symbolic expression of masculine domination, see Bourdieu, Mascu¬ 
line Domination. From an anthropological perspective, the Abrahamic sacrificial 
heritage, which to this day obliges the Muslim pilgrim to sacrifice a ram or a similar 
sacrificial animal at the culmination pint of his pilgrimage, appears strikingly gender- 
specific, cf. Combs-Schilling, Sacred Performances, 239: “The ram is of course male— 
important to the building of the myth’s implicit assumption of male dominance of 
communal, cosmic, and transcendent things. The culture constructs a sacrificial inter- 
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incompatible with non-sacrificial post-temple Judaism automatically 
alienates Abraham from the common biblical ground that had been 
shared by the community with its neighboring Jewish groups. It is 
true that the sacrificial aspect of Abraham’s role, which in later Islamic 
culture becomes the most visible aspect in literary and pictorial folk¬ 
lore, is not equally present in Abraham’s image as portrayed in the 
Qur’an itself, being only part of his more general foundational role: 
to have established monotheism at a time prior to revealed scripture. 
Yet historically viewed, Abraham’s new function as the founder of 
the Meccan rites certainly sets the course for a re-thinking of the 
Quranic community’s relation to Abraham and the entire set of tra¬ 
ditions connected to him. The subsequent Islamic fait accompli — 
Abraham as the personification of the Meccan origins, the forerunner 
of the Prophet, and the prototype of the Muslims—tends to obscure 
and downplay the detours that had to be taken until Abraham and 
“his house” could be fully appropriated by the Qur’anic community, 
or—looked at from an opposite angle—could ideologically be severed 
from their traditional genealogical heirs, the Jews of Medina. The 
following article will focus on a stage of development when Abraham 
and the traditions connected to him were still contested between the 
new community and local Jewish groups, i.e. when the House of 
Abraham, Al Ibrahim, had not yet achieved the rank of the sole role 
model for the Prophet and the emerging community of his 
followers. 


A Counter-Paradigm: The Christian Holy Family 

The investigation will be based on a text normally regarded as early 
Medinan, attributed to the time shortly after the Battle of Badr: 12 Q 3. 
The text, with its very title, Surat Al 'Imran, points to the other genea¬ 
logical group that temporarily rivals the Al Ibrahim in the Qur’an: 
the House of Amram, i.e., the Christian Holy Family. 13 David Marshall, 
in his survey on “Christianity in the Qur’an,” has described this surah 
as marking a change 


course and birth that overcomes the limitations of male-female intercourse and female 
birth and makes it an all-male event.”—The gender aspect implicit in Abraham’s role 
will, however, not be part of the discussion in this paper. 

12 Marshall, “Christianity in the Qur’an,” 12. 

13 For a more extensive discussion of the issue, see Neuwirth, “Mary and Jesus.” 
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where we find slighdy more attention (than in the Meccan and earlier 
Medinan texts, A. N.) paid to Jesus and Mary, especially at 3:33-58. 
This long narrative section must be understood in the fight of Muham¬ 
mad’s relationship with the Jews of Medina in the period shordy after 
the battle of Badr. The refusal of the great majority of the Jews to 
acknowledge Muhammad as a prophet, along with the political threat 
to Muhammad which they posed, made this relationship extremely tense 
with the threat of violent conflict in the air; this mood of hostility is 
reflected at various points in the rest of surah 3 (e.g. w. 19-25, 65-85, 
110-112, 187). 14 

In contrast to Marshall’s overall analysis, which is—necessarily— 
heavily reliant on sira data, the present paper will exclusively consider 
Qur’anic data. It will analyze a particular cluster of verses that strike 
the reader as programmatic, expressing the community’s new stance 
vis-a-vis the neighboring religious groups. Rather than talking about 
external political conflict it will focus on the latent symptoms of this 
conflict, namely, the intellectual controversies going on between the 
communities. 

Surat A1 ‘Imran and Surat Maryam are the chief Qur’anic testimo¬ 
nies of the role played by Christian tradition within the Qur’an’s 
formative period. Jesus and Mary are rarely present in Meccan texts. 15 
Whereas an image of Mary as a semi-mythical sacred female figure 
was established with Surat Maryam (Q 19:1-33)—an image never 
resumed in Meccan surahs—Jesus was not made the object of a pro¬ 
phetic legend similar to those woven around Moses, 16 but continued 
to appear in the Meccan texts as a vague and highly controversial 
figure: not only had he been the trigger of an earlier religious schism 
(Q 19:37), but he apparently continued to arouse dispute among the 
Prophet’s listeners (Q 19:37f., 43:64f.). The Meccan community, any¬ 
how, was aware of the fact that Jesus’ history is shrouded in contro¬ 
versy, though no details of this are mentioned in the early surahs. 
The Qur’anic Jesus narrative presented in the Meccan surah 19, which 
reports the extraordinary circumstances of his birth, focuses on Mary 
rather than on Jesus. It describes only one miracle performed by Jesus, 
which again involves Mary: while still an infant in his cradle, by speak¬ 
ing up on her behalf, he miraculously saves his mother’s life. As 
regards the grown-up Jesus, on the other hand, the Meccan texts 


14 Marshall, “Christianity in the Qur’an,” 12f. 

15 See Neuwirth, “Imagining Mary.” 

16 For the Qur’anic narratives about Moses, cf. Neuwirth, “Erzahlen als kanoni- 
scher Prozess.” 
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provide only general information: Jesus called for the exclusive ven¬ 
eration of God and urged his people to maintain unity, yet eventually 
failed to implement his message, his death even causing a schism. It 
is worth noticing that the controversial issue of Jesus being God’s 
“offspring” ( walad ) is not yet a matter of christological dispute, in 
the sense of the intra-Christian theological debate, but rather concerns 
his status as an angel that was upheld by the community’s pagan 
adversaries. The Meccan texts do not reflect an interaction between 
the Quranic community and “official Christians” of whatever denom¬ 
ination, but rather suggest that the nascent community shared its 
topics of debate with syncretistic circles, perhaps related to Jewish 
Christians. 

The present study, through drawing on the analysis of these Meccan 
texts, attempts to trace a religious-political development reflected in 
the substantially new reading these Christian stories were given in 
Medina. As it is well known, in Medina earlier texts were frequently 
remodeled to fit the polemical-apologetic needs of the emerging com¬ 
munity, who was now challenged by learned representatives of the 
older monotheistic traditions. 17 The fate of the Meccan Surat Maryam 
is no exception to that rule: It was subjected to a re-reading serving 
a double religious-political purpose; to tackle the by then burning 
issue of christological controversies; so as to achieve a rapprochement 
to the Christians, i.e., Al ‘Imran; and to cope with the dominant Jewish 
tradition represented by the Al Ibrahim, whose superiority in terms 
of scriptural authority needed to be counter-balanced. 


A Biblical Story Narrated in Mecca and “Politicized” in Medina 

Surat Al ‘Imran thus documents more than the continuation of the 
stories of Jesus 18 and Mary 19 from Surat Maryam (Q 19:1-33), a 


17 For another example, see my discussion of the Medinan extensions of the 
Meccan stories of the Golden Calf (Neuwirth, “Meccan Texts”). 

18 For Jesus in the Quran, see: Busse, Theologische Beziehungen; Hayek, Le Christ 
de I'Islam; Robinson, Christ in Islam and Christianity ; id., “Jesus in the Qur’an,” and 
id., Discovering the Qur'an; Bouman, Das Wort vom Kreuz und das Bekenntnis zu 
Allah; Parrinder, Jesus in the Quran; Bauschke, Jesus im Koran; Cragg, Jesus and the 
Muslim; Samir, “Theological Christian influence”; Kropp, “Beyond single words.” 
None of these authors, however, takes interest in particular Qur’anic texts as re-read- 
ings of earlier texts, though Robinson does proceed chronologically. 

19 For the image of Mary in the Qur’an, see Freyer-Stowasser, “Mary.” The article 
is not interested, however, in historical developments within the Qur’an and, again, 
does not present the stories as readings of earlier Qur’anic (and non-Qur’anic) texts. 
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function commonly ascribed to this text in recent scholarship. It 
rather presents their re-reading from entirely new perspectives. Surat 
Al ’Imran does not seem to be a unity, but consists instead of diverse 
layers belonging to different periods of origin. 20 Part of the surah has 
been subjected to a narrative analysis focusing on the structural 
aspects of the piece by Mathias Zahniser. 21 Zahniser has divided the 
surah into three parts: Q 3:1-62, Q 3:63-99, and Q 3:100-198. There 
is indeed a clear caesura after Q 3:62, the closing verse of the section 
on Mary and Jesus; it is followed by a sermon addressed to the ahl 
al-kitab, the arguments of which seem to rest on the preceding text. 
Q 3:1-62 should thus be considered the nucleus, and very probably 
the earliest part of the surah. Although the problem of the surah’s 
composition still awaits further investigation, the present article is 
confined to Q 3:1-62 and therefore can disregard the question of the 
surah’s unity. 

What is the purpose, then, of the re-telling of the story of Mary in 
Q 3:33-62? Already in Surat Maryam, the stories of Mary and Jesus 
had received an artistically highly sophisticated presentation. At least 
for liturgical and edificatory purposes, another rendition would there¬ 
fore not have been necessary. It is for theological reasons, then, that 
a new version is put forward. It is a text that historicizes the figure 
of the Virgin Mary, whose story was presented in Q 19 as a mythic 
narrative portraying her in a way reminiscent of a pagan goddess 
without any attention being paid to Christological issues. 22 What is 
striking is that the earlier version did not put forward any claim to 
a particularly privileged prophetic lineage for either Mary or Jesus, 
although Mary is referred to as ukht Harun (Q 19:28), obviously a 
genealogical reference (see below). In Surat Al ‘Imran, by contrast, 
the narrative is integrated into a genealogical discourse (Q 3:33f.) that 
presupposes a divine project of prophethood to be fulfilled by a plu¬ 
rality of prophets. The prophets involved in it are no longer labeled 
rusul but nabiyyun or anbiyd’ instead, a loan from Hebrew nabhi, 23 


A comprehensive survey of the dimensions of the Virgin Mary’s theological signifi¬ 
cance, and particularly her reception in Eastern Christianity, is presented in Maryam 
Umm Allah, a special issue of a Maronite ecclesiastical periodical. 

20 Neal Robinson, “Jesus and Mary” treats the text as a unity; this is however dif¬ 
ficult to maintain without a typology of Medinan surahs being available, see Noldeke, 
GdQ. 

21 Zahniser, “Word of God.” 

22 See Mourad, “From Hellenism to Christianity,” 207. 

23 Cf. Hartmut Bobzin’s contribution to this volume. 
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a new concept developed after a Jewish model. The genealogical rela¬ 
tionship among these prophets is expressed by the Quranic neologism 
dhurriyya, which seems to echo Hebrew, zera\ “seed,” yet semanti¬ 
cally is closer to toledot, “generations.” 24 Such a dhurriyya had until 
then been exclusively ascribed to figures of the Hebrew Bible, an 
exclusiveness that Q 3:33 appears to call into question through its 
juxtaposition of the Al Ibrahim and the A1 ‘Imran. In order to achieve 
this new ranking of the Al ‘Imran as being on a par with the Al 
Ibrahim, their central female protagonist, Mary, is supported by a 
second and more active figure, her mother, who provides her with 
a—matrilinear—genealogy of her own. Together with her mother and 
her son, Mary constitutes the Al ‘Imran, the House of Amram, which 
Q 3 presents for the first and only time as equal in rank with the 
patriarchal family of Abraham. But there is an even stronger 
corroboration of the new ranking of the Holy Family. Though both 
designations, Al Ibrahim and Al ‘Imran, are hapax legomena in the 
Qur’an, Al Ibrahim, in view of the ubiquitous mention of Jews in the 
Medinan surahs and their frequent self-references to Abraham, is 
immediately understood. Things are less evident with Al ‘Imran, since 
the figure of ‘Imran has never been mentioned before and is not to 
be mentioned after surah 3. It is the text of this surah that introduces 
the Al ‘Imran as a lineage no less prominent than the venerable Al 
Ibrahim. It is the lineage of Aaron, whose figure is hidden behind the 
name of his father, Amram/Tmran. 25 The Christian Holy Family, then, 


24 It is certainly no mere coincidence that the Gospel According to Matthew also 
begins with matters of genealogy, more precisely, with two different genealogies: while 
the first one mentions David and Abraham as the progenitors of Jesus (Mt 1:1), the 
ensuing long one covers a total of 3 x 14 generations and includes five female figures 
(Mt 1:2-16). The Quranic story of Jesus’ family presents Adam, Noah, and the fami¬ 
lies of Abraham and Amram as elects of God and genealogically related to one another. 
The text thus intends not four but two progenitors, and two lineages. 

25 The name Al ‘Imran was long considered to reflect a typology that connects 
Mary with Miriam, the sister of Moses and Aaron, known from Genesis (cf. Q 19:38). 
Mourad, “Mary,” has however, convincingly argued that the connection is not to 
Miriam but rather to Aaron, the founding figure of Israelite priesthood. Indeed, a 
number of liturgical texts preserved in the Eastern Church tradition, present Mary as 
belonging to the Aaronid lineage (these texts will be made available as part of the 
research project “Corpus Coranicum: Textual Documentation and Commentary on 
the Qur’an”). This particular relation is reflected in the Qur’an; accordingly, Mary’s 
father, in Christian tradition Joachim, can be referred to as Amram, her mother, in 
Christian tradition St. Anne, as “the wife of Amram” (imraat 'Imran, Q 3:5), and her 
entire family as “the House of Amram,” i. e., Al 'Imran. For the theological implica¬ 
tions of that identification, see below. Tottoli, ‘“Imran,” 509, regards the inclusion of 
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is introduced as belonging to the “Aaronid lineage,” i.e. the Israelite 
priestly family. To be thus related to the Jewish temple tradition is 
certainly no minor pedigree in itself; it has, however, taken on addi¬ 
tional meaning through ecclesiastical exegesis, which considers the 
Aaronid lineage and the Jewish temple tradition to have been inher¬ 
ited by the Christian church and thus to have become a core part of 
the Christian tradition as well. The A1 ‘Imran, thus empowered, can 
figure as genuine competitors to the Abrahamic tradition. Hence, the 
juxtaposition of both the established and the newly introduced tradi¬ 
tion in v. 33, and their presentation as equals, is certainly to be under¬ 
stood as a polemic against the privileged position of the Abrahamic 
tradition that can hardly be ignored. 

It is worthwhile to consider Q 3:33-62 in full: 

^ I la) lj ^'1 ^ [i_j j dJ B Ids 

j ij j~ Visual i j j 1C 
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God chose Adam and Noah and the 
House of Abraham and the House of 
'Imran above all beings. 

The seed of one another; God hears, and 
knows. 


When the wife of Imran said, “Lord, I 
have vowed to you, in dedication, what is 
within my womb. Receive this from me; 
you hear and know.” 

And when she gave birth to her she said, 
“Lord, I have given birth to her, a 
female.” (And God knew very well what 
she had given birth to; the male is not as 
the female.) “And I have named her 
Mary, and commend her to you with her 
seed, to protect them from the accursed 


Mary and Jesus among the family of Imran as a confusion that arose from “a Christian 
tendency to utilize earlier biblical figures as ‘types’ for later ones.” His erroneous 
verdict is due to a reading of the Qur’an that ignores the fact that the Quranic text 
presupposes a plethora of earlier exegetical traditions that make an immediate com¬ 
parison to the biblical counterparts extremely problematic.—On the whole issue see 
also the article by Michael Marx. 
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Her Lord received the child with gracious 
favor, and by his goodness she grew up 
comely, Zachariah taking charge of her. 
Whenever Zachariah went in to her in 
the sanctuary, 26 he found her provi¬ 
sioned. “Mary,” he said, “how comes this 
to you?” “From God,” she said. Truly 
God provisions whomsoever he will 
without reckoning. 
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Then Zachariah prayed to his Lord say¬ 
ing, “Lord, give me of your goodness a 
goodly offspring. Yea, you hear prayer.” 

And the angels called to him, standing in 
the sanctuary at worship, “Lo, God gives 
you good tidings of John, who shall con¬ 
firm a word of God, a chief, and chaste, a 
prophet, righteous.” 

“Lord,” said Zachariah, “how shall I have 
a son, seeing I am an old man and my 
wife is barren?” “Even so,” God said, 
“God does what he will.” 

“Lord,” said Zachariah, “appoint to me a 
sign.” “Your sign,” God said, “is that you 
shall not speak, save by tokens, to men 
for three days. And mention your Lord 
often, and give glory at evening and 




And when the angels said, “Mary, God 
has chosen you, and purified you; he has 
chosen you above all women. 




Mary, be obedient to your Lord, prostrat¬ 
ing and bowing before him.” 


26 Mihrab is the Quranic designation of the Jerusalem Temple used in Christian 
contexts. It points to a domed architectural structure. Mary, her father, and Zachariah 
appear in Byzantine iconography—as standardized at least from the eighth century 
onward—standing in a ciborium, an architectural feature that could have been ren¬ 
dered in Arabic as mihrab. See e.g. Ousterhout, Kariye Camii, 18, 36, 43. 
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(That is of the tidings of the unseen, that 
we reveal to you; for you were not with 
them when they were casting quills 
which of them should have charge of 
Mary; you were not with them when they 
were disputing.) 27 


d, “Mary, God gives 
a word from him 
iiah, Jesus, son of 
d shall he be in this 


He shall speak to men in the cradle, and 
of age, and righteous he shall be.” 


j jJj ^ & 

jjfeu) I 


,” said Mary, “how shall I have a 
eing no mortal has touched me?” 
so,” God said, “God creates what 
1. When he decrees a thing he does 
y to it “Be,” and it is. 




And he will teach him the book, the wis¬ 
dom, the Torah, the Gospel, 
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To be a messenger to the Children of 
Israel saying, “I have come to you with a 
sign from your Lord. I will create for you 
out of clay as the likeness of a bird; then 
I will breathe into it, and it will be a bird, 
by the leave of God. I will also heal the 
blind and the leper, and bring to life the 
dead, by the leave of God. I will inform 
you, too, of what things you eat, and 
what you treasure up in your houses. 
Surely in that is a sign for you, if you are 
believers. 

Likewise confirming the truth of the 
Torah that is before me, and to make 

ssrx: 1 *',. 

you with a sign from your Lord; so fear 
you God, and obey you me. 28 


27 At this point the figure of Joseph would have had to enter the scene; the brief 
summary of the episode of the casting of the arrows (Fakhry erroneously translates: 
“pens”), however, spares the narrator the task of mentioning of a male person actively 
involved in the story of Mary. 

28 This is a kind of motto used exclusively by Jesus, see Q 19:36; 43:64. 
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Surely God is my Lord and your Lord; so 
serve him. This is a straight path.” 


And when Jesus perceived their unbelief, 
he said, “Who will be my helpers unto 
God?” The Apostles said, “We will be 
helpers of God; we believe in God; wit¬ 
ness our submission. 

Lord, we believe in what you have sent 
down, and we follow the messenger. 
Inscribe us therefore with those who bear 
witness.” 


crjp 1 5“j[S'j 


And they devised, and God devised, and 
God is the best of devisers. 
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When God said, “Jesus, I will take you to 
me and will raise you to me, and I will 
purify you of those who believe not. I 
will set your followers above the unbe¬ 
lievers till Resurrection Day. Then unto 
me shall you return, and I will decide 
between you, as to what you were at vari- 

As for the unbelievers, I will chastise 
them with a terrible chastisement in this 
world and the next; they shall have no 
helpers.” 


o Q-GJiii>i 1 Uij 
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But as for the believers, who do deeds of 
righteousness, He will pay them in full 
their wages: and God loves not the 
evildoers. 

This we recite to you of signs and wise 
remembrance. 
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Truly, the likeness of Jesus, in God’s 
sight, is as Adam’s likeness; He created 
him of dust, then said He unto him “Be,” 
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The truth is of God; be not of the 
doubters. 



to you, say: “Come now, let us call our 






God, and assuredly God is the all-mighty, 
the all-wise. And if they turn their backs, 
assuredly God knows the workers of 
corruption. 


Whereas in Q 19 the two stories of Zachariah and Mary had been 
kept separate, albeit told in typologically and stylistically closely 
related narratives, they are now merged to form a single story as they 
do in the Gospel According to Luke. Mary’s story now occupies the 
first place, since her birth precedes the events connected to Zachariah’s 
family. The story of Mary’s unnamed mother who vows to consecrate 
her child to the temple—thus following the events as they are related 
in the Protevangelium of James 29 —is strikingly explicit in its gender- 
specific physical detailing, talking overtly about the female womb and 
childbirth (fl batnl, wada'tu, wada'at, untha). Having born a daughter 
instead of the expected son, the woman remains determined to fulfill 
her vow. She herself names the child Maryam/Mary 30 and hands her 
over to the temple, asking God to protect the child and her future 
offspring. It is certainly significant that the Qur’anic version, in con¬ 
trast to the Protevangelium, leaves the paternal role unoccupied. It 
is God himself who—although well aware of the different nature of 
male and female, as a prophetic aside underscores—accommodates 
the child in the temple. 

Only then does Zachariah, who is absent from the story in the 
Protevangelium, appear on the stage of the Qur’anic story. He has 
been put in charge of Mary, yet his care turns out to be unnecessary: 
Mary is provided for with heavenly food. Even the one male admitted 


29 The text of the Protevangelium is found in Hock, Infancy Gospels. 

30 Pardes, Countertraditions, underscores the significance of women’s initiative in 
naming their children in various biblical accounts. 
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to the scene thus proves to be superfluous, and patriarchal categories 
of male social dominance are emphatically bracketed. Until the 
appearance of Jesus all the active members of the A1 ‘Imran are 
women. Even the ensuing story of Jesus does not eclipse the female 
dominance, since his submissive appearance in public and his failure 
to exert patriarchal authority effectively reverses, rather than recap¬ 
tures, the public self-presentations of earlier male prophets. Viewed 
in this way, the A1 ‘Imran, made up of faithful and submissive indi¬ 
viduals who renounce power, and of whom the majority is female, 
provide a counter-model to the firmly established patriarchal family 
of Abraham, the A1 Ibrahim. The following discussion of parts of the 
prologue to the surah and of Q 3:7 in particular will try to show how 
the ideas of female virtues, particularly motherhood, were brought 
to bear on the way a major scriptural problematic was perceived and 
treated. 


The Prologue (Q 3:1-33) 31 and Its Relation to the Narrative 
(Q 3:34-62) 

The surah starts with an introductory hymn (Q 3:1-6) that is con¬ 
cerned with revelation (v. 3-4) on the one hand—mentioning the 
Gospel, injil, 32 for the first time—and procreation (v. 6) on the other. 
It thus announces the two major topics of the surah: the multiplicity 
and possible ambiguity of scriptural meanings, and the impact of 
genealogy. Both issues are perceived as intertwined. This is particu¬ 
larly clear in the religious-political crisis that the surah reflects: In 
Surat Al ‘Imran two rival sources of authority are juxtaposed: the 
already “canonical” Abrahamic genealogy, represented by a commu¬ 
nity in possession of the scriptural authority of Jewish tradition, and 
the newly introduced Al ‘Imran, a Qur anic imagination of Christian 


31 For reasons of limited space, the prologue cannot be analyzed in full. 

32 See Griffith, “Gospel,” who does not however attempt to locate the Gospel as 
part of the Qur’anic discourse about revelation within the text’s process of genesis.— 
Injil, which in the Qur’an denotes one single scripture and not a plurality of writings, 
is mentioned twelve times in the Qur’an. All of these are Medinan verses, and except 
for the text under discussion, all of them appear within Qur’anic debates, not as part 
of the annunciation of a surah’s topic. Injil is most frequently contextualized with 
tawrat (Q 3:3, 3:18, 3:74, 5:66, 5:68, 5:110, 7:57), once it appears together with tawrat 
and qur'an (Q 9:111). 
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tradition as being based on simple faith. Both the established and the 
newly introduced tradition in Q 3:33 are presented side by side, 
though not without them creating a tension. In order to read the core 
verse of the following discussion (Q 3:7) contextually, this newly 
kindled tension between the pristine patriarchal Abrahamic tradition, 
with its scriptural experience, A1 Ibrahim, and the novel female-based 
Christian genealogy of Al 'Imran, must be kept in mind. 

The whole passage (Q 3:1-7) runs as follows: 


AlifLamMim 


if- j ^ (J 4**j Cj& 


God, there is no god but he, the living, 
the everlasting. 


He has revealed the Book to you with 
the truth, confirming what came before 
it; and he has revealed the Torah and the 
Gospel, 

as guidance to the people, and he sent 
down the Salvation. As for those who 
disbelieve in God’s signs, for them awaits 
a terrible chastisement; God is all- 
mighty, vengeful. 

From God nothing whatever is hidden in 
heaven and earth. 


It is he who forms you 
he will. There is no god 


in the womb as 
1 but he, the all- 


It is who sent down upon you the Book, 
wherein are verses clear that are the 
essence (“mother”) of the Book, and 
others ambiguous. As for those in whose 
hearts is swerving, they follow the 
ambiguous part, desiring dissension 
(“seduction”), and desiring its interpreta¬ 
tion; and none knows its interpretation, 
save only God. And those firmly rooted 
in knowledge say, “We believe in it; all is 
from our Lord”; yet none remembers, 
but men possessed of minds. 


Our Lord, make not our hearts to swerve 
after that you have guided us; and give 
us mercy from you; you are the Giver. 
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Our Lord, it is you that shall gather 
^ ' mankind for a day whereon there is no 

dl doubt; verily God will not fail the tryst. 

Verse 3:7 is a crux interpretum that has been the subject of numerous 
debates 33 since the expression ar-rdsikhuna fi l-Hlm, “those firmly 
rooted in knowledge,” can be construed both as the end of the sen¬ 
tence preceding it, and as the beginning of the one following it, thus 
either reserving the prerogative of exegesis to God or attributing it 
to both God and the learned. In view of the fact that the desire for 
the interpretation ( ta’wil ) of the ambiguous passages is equated with 
desire for dissension, the first option must have been intended: Only 
God is entitled to interpret. 34 But is it really, as current scholarship 
holds, the prerogative of interpretation that is at stake here? Or is it 
not rather a new dimension of the nature of revealed texts that is 
discovered in Q 3:7? I will try to focus on the novelty of the Quranic 
community’s discovery of scriptural ambiguity by contextualizing the 
verse with older exegetical and rhetorical traditions. 


Ambiguity Viewed Through the Lens of a Gendered Hermeneutics 

First, it has to be noted that the concession of a hermeneutic ambigu¬ 
ity in scripture 35 comes as a surprise considering numerous previous 
Qur’anic self-declarations as emanating from a particularly clear 
{mubin) text (cf. Q 12:1 and Q 26:2: tilka aydtu l-kitdbi l-mubin, “those 


33 Cf. Gilliot, “Exegesis of the Qur’an.” Cf. also McAuliffe, “Text and Textuality,” 
who discusses the inner-Islamic exegetical positions. For the hermeneutic implica¬ 
tions of the verse, see Madigan, Self-Image, and Rubin’s review thereof; cf. also Wild, 
“The Self-Referentiality of the Qur’an.” 

34 For a more detailed justification of this interpretation, cf. Sinai, “Qur’anic Self- 
Referentiality,” 128. Wild, “Why Self-Referentiality?” points to the “strategic opacity” 
that he finds operating here. Whereas two so-called pre-Uthmanic readings of the text 
have a lightly different wording that clearly states that only God knew the meaning of 
those verses, the Uthmanic text deliberately remains ambiguous about the prerogative 
of interpretation. He assumes that “this is [...] an instance of an intended “strategic” 
opacity, for which the people who shaped the canon are responsible.”—It is notewor¬ 
thy that this has become the Sunnite position, whereas Shi'ite exegesis has preferred 
the more open reading of the verse that extends the legitimate community of inter¬ 
pretation to include “those firmly rooted in knowledge.” The debate about who is and 
who is not entitled to interpret is by itself a debate that concerns the after-life of the 
mushaf rather than the practices applied during the emergence of the community. 

35 See Kinberg, “Ambiguous.” 
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are the signs of the clear scripture”; cf. Q 43:2: Wa-l-kitabi l-mubln, 
“By the clear scripture!,” etc.). Accordingly, why should there be 
verses that are ambiguous? The problem remains unresolved as long 
as the community’s ongoing debate with adherents of the older reli¬ 
gions is ignored. Q 3:7 certainly is not an isolated theoretical state¬ 
ment, but its harsh rebuke of the kind of exegesis practiced by 
unnamed individuals seems to point to a “Sitz im Leben,” responding 
to the community’s experience with existing exegetical practices. 
Intertexts from post-biblical traditions, indeed, loom large behind 
the verses: thus the identification of different interpretations of scrip¬ 
tural text units is an acknowledged practice in the Jewish reading of 
the Bible. Jewish tradition since the Tannaitic period distinguishes 
different “faces” ( panlm ) of the Torah. 36 This exegetical perception of 
scriptural texts as being per se liable to more than one understanding, 
i.e. as being ambiguous ( mutashabih ), seems to be reflected in the 
Quranic piece at hand. 37 Mutashabih in this understanding would be 
the rendering of a technical term expressing polysemy. It is followed 
by another technical term, ta’wll, which equally points to exegetical 
activity and professionalism: ta’wil etymologically is an Arabic rebap¬ 
tism of the earlier idea of reductio ad primum, a kind of deduc¬ 
tion, obviously a technique which was practiced among learned 
scriptural exegetes at the time of the Qur’an. Finally, the two terms 
mutashabih and muhkam together resound categories of Hellenistic 
rhetoric, mutashabih matching the Aristotelian amphibolos, while 
muhkam comes close to its opposite, pithanos. 3S The establishment 
of the antagonism muhkam / mutashabih is thus not limited to a 


36 In my view, the concept of positively connoted equivocations in scriptural 
verses, so prominent in Jewish tradition with its concept of panlm shel ha-tdrah, did 
not, as Gilliot, “Exegesis of the Qur’an,” holds, originate only in early exegesis but 
seems to be reflected already in the Qur’an itself. 

37 See for the rabbinic background in detail Stern, “Midrash and Indeterminacy.” 
Stern, “Midrash,” 155 judges: “Looked at this way, the citation of multiple interpreta¬ 
tions in midrash is an attempt to represent in textual terms an idealized academy of 
Rabbinical traditions where all the opinions of the sages are recorded equally as part 
of a single divine conversation [...]. In making this choice, the Rabbinic editors did 
not act without precedent; indeed, they followed in a venerable tradition of early Jew¬ 
ish literature that included such other sacred ‘compromise texts’ as the Pentateuch, 
in which separate documentary sources are combined into a single composition as 
though their agenda and ideologies were compatible.” 

38 Cf. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus. 
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lexical innovation, or the introduction of two new terms but rather 
is part of a new rhetorical-philosophical discourse in the Qur'an. 

It is interesting to see—and this is certainly not unrelated to the 
wider context of the female-centered narrative about Mary and the 
A1 ‘Imran—that to discredit or at least to cope with such a profes¬ 
sional exegesis, the text uses a code that is not familiar from earlier 
Qur anic discussions of revelation. Its imagery strikes the reader as 
charged with gender associations in contrasting the subversive “desire” 
(ibtigha ’) of “sedition” (fitna, a word that also denotes seduction 39 ) 
through scriptural exegesis with the believers’ respectful clinging to 
the “mother text” ( umm al-kitab). In contrast to the skeptics’ 
“unchaste” exploitation of the text in search of fitna, the believers 
who are “firmly rooted in knowledge” immediately reconnect the 
ambiguous verses to the divine origin of scripture, thus genealogically 
legitimizing their ambiguity; in other words, in spite of their herme¬ 
neutic ambiguity, the problematic verses are accepted as such, given 
that they are part of umm al-kitab. 

The qualification of the core of scripture as umm, “mother,” 
deserves attention: it initiates the conflation of two discourses, the 
vertical and power-informed discourse of verbal revelation ( tanzil), 
on the one hand, and the more submissive female discourse of mater¬ 
nal conception and reproduction ( wad'), on the other. The scriptural 
image of umm al-kitab may be due again to the Qur’an’s place in a 
debate. It seems to reflect, albeit not precisely in that way, a herme¬ 
neutic category used in rabbinic scholarship where a reading accord¬ 
ing to the securely transmitted scriptural text is a reading “that has 
a mother,” i.e. in scripture itself ( yesh em la-miqra), in contrast to a 
reading that freely diverges from the canonical shape and merely 


39 Though ibtigha in the Qur’an is mostly oriented towards spiritual targets, such 
as the face of God, or His approval, it may also denote less noble desires such as cov¬ 
etousness (Q 13:17). Since the Quranic word for “whore” in the Mary narrative 
(Q 19:20.28) is from the same root BGHY, however, the term’s sexual connotation 
does not seem to be wholly alien to the Qur’an. In view of the fact that the objects of 
ibtigha are usually spiritual, its conjunction with fitna appears particularly subversive. 
In the Qur’ an, fitna —the basic signification of which is “temptation,” although it can 
also mean “trial,” “straying from the right path,” and “intracommunal strife”—often 
refers to a divine strategy to test human belief. Now, an agent of fitna par excellence, 
though not explicitly figuring as such in the Qur’an, is woman; cf. the hadith ma 
taraktu badifitnatan adarra 'ala r-rijali min an-nisa (Wensinck, Concordance, vol. 
5,63; the hadith is adduced in Saleh, “The Woman as a Locus of Apocalyptic Anxiety,” 
128).—Fakhry’s translation of fitna as “sedition” blurs its gender implications. 
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relies on the transmitted consonantal structure that is qualified as 
yesh em la-masdret. 40 Very much like the word umm in the Qur’anic 
expression umm al-kitab, the Hebrew em here functions as a warrant 
of authenticity. The new hermeneutical tool to deal with scripture as 
entailing polysemy, then, is most plausibly explained as having been 
suggested by Jewish circles in Medina. 


Whose Ambiguity? Accommodating Christology in the Quranic 
Vision of Scripture 

What might have caused this new perception of the ambiguity of 
scripture? One could imagine a scenario exclusively confined to the 
Qur’anic community and its Medinan Jewish interlocutors. These 
Jewish learned might have demonstrated their tools of biblical inter¬ 
pretation to the Qur’anic community, perhaps also alerting its mem¬ 
bers to the existence of polysemous terms in the Qur’anic texts 
themselves, thus potentially undermining their convincing powers 
and possibly leading to confusion. The debate according to this vision 
would have been a Jewish-Qur’anic debate concerning the nature of 
scripture as such and the legitimacy of interpretation. The problem 
of ambiguity in this framework would be an exemplary issue of self- 
referentiality, i.e., of reference to the emerging text of the Qur’an. 
Q 3:7 according to this scenario, would reflect nothing more than an 
occasional polemics, a controversy that could have been settled by 
the verdict communicated in the verse. This kind of reading the 
Qur’an by isolating individual verses from their context, however, 
fails to do justice to the rhetorical structure of the surah with its 
purposeful cross-references. Following a suggestion made by Nasr 
Hamid Abu Zayd, 41 therefore, another scenario is equally worth con¬ 
sidering. Abu Zayd assumes that the focus of the debate should have 


40 See the Babylonian Talmud ( b. Sukka 6b and elsewhere) and the discussion in 
Bacher, Exegetische Terminologie I, 119f. (I owe these references to Dirk Hartwig). 
Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen , 65, unjustifiably rejects these Jewish intertexts 
and argues that they do not fit the Meccan use of umm al-kitab. 

41 This suggestion was made by Abu Zayd in the context of a keynote lecture deliv¬ 
ered during the summer academy “Literary and Historical Approaches to the Bible 
and the Qur’an” that was convened by the Wissenschaftskolleg zu Berlin in September 
2007 in Istanbul. His interpretation relies, however, on slra data, involving the Chris¬ 
tians of Najran, who according to Islamic tradition are the addressees in Q 3:63, 
whereas our approach tries to dispense with data from the Islamic tradition. 
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been not on the problem of exegetical practice as such, but rather on 
a particular theological issue perceived as ambiguous par excellence, 
namely, Christology. This interpretation is appealing, not only in view 
of the centrality of Christian traditions in the surah, but even more 
in view of another observation: Both the prologue and the narrative 
of the surah introduce new discourses, one genealogical, the other 
rhetorical. Q 3:7 in particular expresses rhetorical principles that fit 
well with the rhetorically and philosophically informed Christological 
debates. It is true that the Quranic text does not make the object of 
the rhetorical discourse explicit, but one might argue that it is implicit 
in the structure of the surah. Indeed, looking closer we find traces of 
the issue of Christology in the prologue, even before the narrative 
about the two extraordinary deliveries of the two children, that of 
Mary and that of Jesus, unfolds. 

The gendered image of umm al-kitab from Q 3:7 is preluded by 
the preceding verse’s (Q 3:6) reference to procreation, which antici¬ 
pates the hermeneutic debate about the ayat muhkamat and the ay at 
mutashabihat : “It is he who forms you in the wombs as he pleases, 
there is no God but he, the mighty, the wise.” While this verse seems 
at first to be concerned with God’s omniscience, it may also be read 
as a statement about giving birth and motherhood. There is an implicit 
correspondence between the antagonism of two kinds of scriptural 
verses and the fact that, before delivery, God “forms” the child in his 
mother’s womb, where his/her gender is not yet clearly identifiable 
(muhkam ). Accordingly, the unborn child remains mutashabih to 
human observers, although God himself is of course knowledgeable 
about his sexual identity, and the mother itself is a warrant of the 
fact that the child will in due time emerge unambiguously as that 
which it is. The divinely willed fact of this ambiguity is fore-grounded 
in the story of Mary’s birth, since her mother is unaware of bearing 
a female child and thus pledges her to the temple, in order for her to 
be raised in the way a male child destined to become priest would be 
raised—an ambiguous issue informed by the problem of gender. 
Moreover, the nature of the unborn in terms of its divinity or human¬ 
ity is equally reserved to God: Jesus’ birth is kayfa yashd’u llah, to say 
the least, in so far as he was conceived without a father altogether 
and the problem of his divine/human nature is an ambiguous issue 
par excellence. These observations seem to suggest that the problem¬ 
atic of Christology should have been the subtext of the discourse 
about the ambiguity of scriptural expression. 
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This hypothesis is corroborated by the striking presence of gender- 
specific allusions: The juxtaposition of Q 3:6 and 3:7 with their ana¬ 
phoric introduction huwa lladhl and their analogous figures of thought 
brings about a conflation of the two main discourses of the entire 
section Q 3:1-63, i.e., the discourse of revelation and scriptural mean¬ 
ings on the one hand, and that of procreation and genealogy on the 
other. While the former portrays knowledge as something that is 
vertically handed down ( tanzll ), the latter puts forward a much more 
inclusive understanding of knowledge that is considered to inhere in 
the very nature of creation. It is worthwhile noting that God makes, 
in both of his acts of procreation and revelation use of a female agent, 
i.e. maternal womb ( rahm ) for sexual reproduction, and the core of 
scripture ( umm al-kitab) for revelation. 

Since the process of revelation involves a female agent, the umm 
al-kitab, an agent respected by the believing listeners, it is only logical 
that the aberration of the unbelievers should be described in gendered 
terms as well: they cling to the “ambiguous” ( mutashdbih ) since they 
“desire disorder” (fitna ), a term that conveys a conspicuous allusion 
to the female power of seduction. Ibtigha’ further takes up a key word 
from Surat Maryam, which in Q 19:20 reads: lam akun baghiyyan, 
and in v. 28: lam takun ummuki baghiyyan. The hermeneutic treat¬ 
ment of scripture, either respectfully or improperly, is thus coded in 
terms taken from the world of male responses to the female. 


Byzantine Mary Reflected in the Quranic Texts 

More directly however, the gendered subtext to Q 3:7 should be related 
to the issue of Mary as evoked in Surat Maryam, a text that is re-read 
in Surat A1 ‘Imran. 42 The text of the prologue proves intimately related 
to perceptions expressed in Eastern Christianity where the figure of 


42 There are some textual parallels in Christian writings. So, the observation of 
ambiguity or obscurity of passages in St. Paul’s letters is conceded in 2 Pet. 3:15-16: 
“And so does Paul in all his letters when he speaks of his subject though they contain 
some obscure passages which the ignorant and unstable misinterpret to their own 
ruin as they do to the other scriptures.” Stefan Wild (ed.), Self-Referentiality in the 
Qur'an, 18, who adduces this text—discovered by Nicolai Sinai—comments: “This 
passage resembles sura 3:7 in which the Qur’an states that it contains ‘clear’ and 
‘ambiguous’ verses, and that only those ‘in whose minds is swerving’ seek out the 
ambiguous verses to incite strife in the community.” Though there is a similarity to 
the Qur’anic statement, there are important differences: 2 Pet. 3:15-16 does not estab¬ 
lish an antagonism of clear and ambiguous verses to be classified as the two basic 
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Mary—as can be seen in iconography, for example the Byzantine 
mosaics of the Istanbul Kariye Camii 43 —is regarded as not only the 
object of theoretical dispute but also an eloquent advocate of the 
Christian skandalon, M the paradox of Christology. It is particularly 
striking to notice that the issue of a female locus of divine commu¬ 
nication is coded in hermeneutic terms similar to those of Q 3:7 in 
a central liturgical text of Eastern Christianity, the Akathistos Hymnos 
(the “Praise of the Virgin”) that is recited during Lent. This text 
focuses on the hermeneutical function of the Virgin Mary in com¬ 
municating the divine word—just as the Quranic umm al-kitab defies 
the attempts of professional interpreters to decode it, Mary renders 
mute the professional practitioners of human communication, the 
rhetoricians: 

Rhetoras polyphthongous hos ichthyas aphonous hordmen epi soi, Theo- 
toke. Aporousigar legein topos kai Parthenos meneis kai tekein ischysas. 
Hemeis de to mysterion thaumazontes, pistos boomen: 

chaire, sophias theou docheion. Chaire, pronoias autou tameion. Chaire, 
philosophous asophous deiknyousa, chaire, technologous alogous elenc- 
housa. 

Innana nara l-khutaba’a l-mufawwihina qad hasalu ft ma‘naki ka-s- 
samaki lladhi la sawta lah. Li-annahum yatahayyaruna fi an yaqulu: 
kayfa stata’ti an talidi wa-talbathi ‘adhra’. Wa-ammd nahnufa-nata’ajjab 
mina s-sirri wa-nahtufu bi-imanin qa’ilin: 

Ifrahi yd man azharat l-falasifata juhala’, ifrahi yd man awdahat 
mu’allimiyya l-kaldmi la kalama lahum... 45 


kinds of scriptural verses. The term dysnoetos furthermore denotes less polysemy than 
obscurity. The statement in 2 Pet. 3:13-16 rather than establishing a noetic category 
of ambiguity is speaking about a shortcoming in St. Paul’s arguments. Nor does the 
text refer to any theologically ambiguous issue that might have called for a re-discus- 
sion in the Quranic community.—In view of the momentousness of polysemy in 
Jewish exegesis, I would prefer to connect the identification of the issue of mutashabih 
to the exegetical category of panim shel ha-torah. This does not, however, weaken the 
possibility that it had been the issue of Christian theology that made the community 
particularly sensitive to ambiguity in scriptural expression. 

43 See Ousterhout, Kariye Camii, passim. Some of the illustrations are included in 
the contribution by Michael Marx. 

44 Eloquently expressed by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 1:23: “a scandal in the eyes of the Jews, 
and foolishness in the eyes of the Greeks.” 

45 For the Greek version, see Oi ekklesiastikoi hymnoi eis ten hyperhagian theot- 
okon, 3. stasis, 62, and for the Arabic rendering, see Yaghnam, Ar-rumuz ar-ruhiyya, 
“Khidmat al-madih alladhi la yujlas fihi; al-madiha ath-thalitha,” 132. 
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We find the great rhetoricians rendered mute like fish when confronted 
with you, who gave birth to God. They are unable to spell out how you 
could give birth remaining a virgin. We however, admiring the mystery, 
in belief call out: Rejoice, you who were the receptacle of God! Rejoice, 
you who stripped philosophers of their philosophy! Rejoice, you, who 
made the instructors of speech speechless ... 46 

Whereas the Virgin Mary is usually portrayed as maximally endowed 
with the power of persuasion, one verse of the hymn presents her as 
an object of controversy, and thus approximates the notion of ambi¬ 
guity that is so crucial in Q 3:7. For the believers, Mary constitutes 
an unambiguous symbol of faith, yet for the unbelievers she functions 
as a catalyst of disturbance: “Rejoice, you who is ambiguous for the 
unbelievers, rejoice, you who personifies the pride of the believers 
( chaire, ton apiston amphibolon akousma, chaire, ton piston anam- 
phibolon kauchema; ifrahiya khabara yaltabisu ‘ala l-kuffar, ifrahiya 
fakhra li-l-mu’minina la yushawwihuhu Itibds).” 47 In this text, which 
has numerous parallels in Eastern Church liturgy, it is not the “mother 
of the Book,” but rather the “mother of the Incarnate Word” that is 
praised as an object of faith for the believers, and ambiguity appears 
solely before the eyes of the unbelievers. Of course, the two texts and 
their contexts are very different: in the Christian case, it is the miracu¬ 
lous nature of the Virgin Birth that calls into doubt the validity of 
rational discourse, whereas the Quranic notion of umm al-kitab is a 
rather abstract concept. Yet in both cases, the female coding of truth 
functions as a warrant of authenticity. 

Though it is problematic to claim that the Quranic text consciously 
or unconsciously draws on the hymn, there is in both texts a striking 
merger between the rhetorical and the genealogical discourse. In 
Eastern Christianity, this double discourse is a chief characteristic of 
Mary and thus of Christology—in the Qur’an, this merger is reserved 
to Surat A1 ‘Imran, the text par excellence about the Holy Family. 
One has, of course, to bear the entire theological paradigm in mind 
to fully appreciate this statement. In fact, the Qur’anic reference of 
the Christian Holy Family, through the re-use of proper names (Q 
19:28: yd ukhta Hdrun, Q 3:35: imra’at ‘Imran), to the biblical family 
of Amram—whose most prominent member besides Moses and 
Miriam is Aaron—, is only the tip of an iceberg in a comprehensive 


46 The translation is my own. 

47 Yaghnam, Ar-rumuz ar-ruhiyya, 132. 
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theological discourse. 48 This reference to the priestly Aaronid line 49 
implied in Mary’s and her mother’s names reflects nothing less than 
the positioning of the figure of Mary in the interface between Judaism 
and Christianity. To add a few details: The Qur’anic narrative presents 
Mary as closely attached to the Temple. In Q 19:16 she is said to have 
retreated “to an Eastern place,” makanan sharqiyya, which can be 
interpreted as an allusion to the Eastern Gate of the Temple, which 
according to the vision of Ezechiel (chapters 43 and 44) marks the 
border between the worldly and the eschatological city. The Eastern 
Gate is a place that in the apocryphal gospels (particularly in the 
Protevangelium of James) as well as in Byzantine iconography, 50 is 
closely connected to Mary’s family history, being the site on which 
her father mysteriously learns about his aged wife’s having miracu¬ 
lously become pregnant. The Eastern Gate of the Temple, through 
which according to Ezechiel 43:1-12 God had moved out of Jerusalem 
leaving the city to destruction was traditionally believed to have been 
closed since then, 51 thus becoming a symbol of closure as such. 
According to Jewish messianic tradition, which again refers to Ezechiel 
43:4, it is expected to be opened only with the coming of the Messiah. 
Christian theologians who adopted this motif—thus translating 
topography into physiology—related it to Mary/Christ and trans- 


48 I am basing myself here on a number of passages from Syriac texts (among them 
the hymns of St. Ephrem) identified by Yousef Kouriyhe and Michael Marx, which 
will be made accessible as part of the research project “Corpus Coranicum: Textual 
Documentation and Commentary on the Qur’an.” 

49 Aaron and his family in juxtaposition to Mary figure prominently in the mosaic 
program of the Kariye Camii, see Ousterhout, Kariye Camii. 

50 The scene is presented in the Kariye Camii, see Ousterhout, Kariye Camii, 36. 
Though the mosaics date only from the thirteenth century (Palaiologian Renaissance) 
they may be equally considered representative for earlier Byzantine theology. 

51 For the history of the Eastern Gate, see Kiichler, Jerusalem, 183,194-203. It is 
noteworthy that the long tradition about the Eastern Gate and its closure is histori¬ 
cally and archeologically not securely verifiable. The imagination of its closure in any 
case is part of the extensive eschatological vision articulated by the prophet Ezechiel 
(see 43:lff. and 44:1-3). The entire concept of the Eastern Gate thus may have been 
purely text-referential, without a basis in real architecture until the erection of the 
Byzantine structure (before 570), that coincided with the emergence of the apocryphal 
gospels celebrating the events in Jesus’ family history that are topographically con¬ 
nected to the Eastern Gate. These theological issues apparently had to be architectur¬ 
ally marked. Shortly later, in Umayyad times, the gate was integrated into the Islamic 
vision of Jerusalem as an eschatological scenario, and reconstructed as a highly 
adorned gate, called Bab al-Rafrma, that was closed only much later, and for reasons 
unknown. 
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formed Mary, through whose body the Messiah will come forth, into 
an image of the Temple. Going another step further, it is Mary who, 
being a representation of the “new Temple,” the Church, after the 
“old Temple” had become void of priestly presence with the last priest 
Zachariah’s 52 son John not continuing the Temple service but becom¬ 
ing the “forerunner” ( prodromos ) of Christ—is destined to occupy 
their place in the core space of the cult. Christology thus replaces 
priesthood. Mary’s sojourn in the temple symbolizes the overtaking 
of religious territory: the Christian church is presented as “inheriting” 
the most sacred site of Judaism. 53 

These issues, of course, are not made explicit in the Qur’an, and it 
seems problematic to assume their implicit presence there. Yet they 
are alluded to; their traces are re-contextualized in the Qur’anic dis¬ 
course. Whatever elements of the Christological discourse we can 
assume the Qur’anic community to have been aware of, these elements 
should probably be qualified not so much as “unclear” or semantically 
“ambiguous,” but rather as downright paradoxical, “a scandal for the 
Jews and foolishness for the Greeks.” 54 To come back to our herme¬ 
neutic antagonism: What if the opposition of muhkam and mutashabih 
was to denote not that of “theologically plain” vis-a-vis “theologically 
problematic,” but that of “unambiguously clear” vis-a-vis “paradoxi¬ 
cal”? Though the Jewish perception of the panim of the Torah is not 
related to the notion of paradox (which seems to be alien to Jewish 
thinking), it can certainly be subsumed under the category of 


52 It should be noted that Zachariah’s story (Q 19:1-15, particularly 19:11) in the 
Qur’an entails a kind of vaticinatio ex eventu, i. e. a prophecy that has already come 
true: he orders his community to sing praise in the morning and the evening, sabbihii 
bukratan wa-'ashiyyan, thereby anticipating an ecclesiastical ruling. Ecclesiastical 
evening prayers (the so-called “Benedictus” indeed entails Zachariah’s (biblical) 
hymn [Lk 1:68-75]), the morning prayers entail the hymn of Mary, see below, note 
62. This is another indication of the Qur’an’s close—though perhaps not realized— 
connection to the Christian claim to the legacy of the temple: Zachariah, a priest in 
the Jewish temple, is presented to have ordained a prayer ritual of the Christian 
Church. 

53 This is reiterated in the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (fourth century), begin¬ 
ning with the words “Redeem o Lord, your people and bless your priestly heritage!” 
This verse transfers the Jewish claim of election from the Jewish people to the Chris¬ 
tian community whose “clerics” are taking the place of the priestly class in temple 
worship.—It is worthwhile noting that such a spatial concept of disinheriting and 
inheriting occurs in the Qur’an as well when Mecca is established as the New Jerusa¬ 
lem, see Neuwirth, “Jerusalem in Islam.” 

54 1 Cor. 1:23. 
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ambiguity as constituting a special case of it. Further intertextual 
reading will, however, be needed to ultimately decide that question. 

What we can at present claim with some plausibility is that Jewish 
traditions about the multiple interpretations of scripture and the con¬ 
nected technical terms of exegesis should have penetrated the hori¬ 
zons of the Qur anic community through a reflexive process of debate. 
The appropriation of the Jewish concept of the panlm shel ha-tordh, 
the “faces of the Scripture,” was to result in more than an addition 
to the already existing Qur’anic archive of ideas. It was to provoke a 
questioning or even undermining of already achieved positions, pri¬ 
marily the previously held Qur’anic view of the necessary clarity and 
unambiguity of scripture. Although Q 3:7 seems to look on the tech¬ 
nique of ta’wil rather unfavorably, yet by acknowledging the existence 
of mutashdbihdt and the possibility to deal with them in exegesis, the 
community takes notice of a new hermeneutical tool to decode scrip¬ 
tural speech. 55 Once this new knowledge had reached the Qur’anic 
community 56 , burning controversial issues like that of Christology 
could be classified in hermeneutical terms and thus be “explained,” 
or at least made acceptable. And—what is perhaps even more momen¬ 
tous—from then on, the door was open for the multiplication of 
Qur’anic readings, one of them being the recognition that divine com¬ 
munication takes on not only unambiguously clear but also ambigu¬ 
ous, even paradoxical forms. 


Surat Al Imran vs. Surat Maryam: A Canonical Process 

One might describe the relation between Q 19 und Q 3 in terms of 
what James Sanders has called a “canonical process”: 

Canonical criticism focuses on the communities that found value in 
what the ancient individuals produced as members of those communi¬ 
ties, and the value they found may not have been exactly what the author 
or speaker actually had in mind. The phenomenon of resignification 


55 Though it is certainly true—as Sinai, “Quranic Self-Referentiality,” 129, states— 
that in Q 3:7 “human interpretation of the corpus is [...] seen as a moral temptation, 
not as an epistemological necessity,” the mere assertion that there are verses with 
more than one legitimate meaning comes close to acknowledging the only relative 
certainty of any understanding of scripture. 

56 Mutashabih is used elsewhere in the Qur’an in the context of scripture with a 
different—exclusively positive—connotation, meaning “similar to each other,” see the 
late Meccan verse Q 39:23, and cf. Kinberg, “Mutikamat and Mutashabihat.” Such an 
intra-Qur’anic shift in meaning is, however, not unique. 
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begins at the moment of original speech of reading. But the crucial 
observation is in the first instance of repetition. Why did members of 
the community reread or repeat what had once been said ? 57 

What James Sanders notes for the Bible is applicable to the Qur’an 
as well, even though the “ancient” text (Surat Maryam) is not sepa¬ 
rated from its re-reading (Surat A1 ‘Imran) by as long a time span as 
is usually the case for biblical books. Still, the second text totally 
revises the message of the first one and adopts it to the Medinan 
community that has an obvious interest in being able to claim the 
protagonists of Q 19 for a new and existentially significant purpose, 
namely, to counterbalance the authority of their Jewish opponents. 
This is achieved not through a completely new text but through the 
medium of an older text that was regarded as authoritative, or in 
some way as “canonical.” What matters primarily in Q 3:1-62 is the 
politicization of the earlier story of Q 19, the original function of 
which had been purely didactic and edifying. Mary’s story is retold 
in order to support a female-dominated genealogy of elects, Mary 
being staged as one of two women who entertain a particularly close 
relation to the divine. Both her presence and her family’s in Q 3 thus 
serve as a response and counterbalance to what until then had been 
the only acknowledged prophetic genealogy, namely, that originating 
in Abraham. To embark on this theological venture, however, Mary 
and Jesus had to be stripped of the Christological implications, which 
from the perspective of the strictly aniconic monotheist mindset of 
the community must have seemed highly problematic. This is achieved 
through the Jewish notion of the multifaceted nature of scripture, 
which provides a vantage point from which the phenomenon of para¬ 
dox becomes wholly acceptable. 

Though the Qur’an in general subscribes not only to “the erasure 
of the female from representations of divine generativity,” already 
evident in Patristic thought, 58 but also to the elimination of the female 
from participation in any of the divine tasks, it is striking to observe 
that the expression umm al-kitab in Q 3:7, which at first sight has all 
the appearance of a technical term, does retain some of the female 
connotations that it lexically possesses. The female, at one point dis- 


57 Sanders, Canon and Community, 41. The present author has tested the canoni¬ 
cal approach for the Qur’an in several articles such as “Erzahlen als kanonischer Pro- 

58 Burrus, “Begotten, not made,” 189. 
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covered as an—albeit passive—agent in the communication of the 
divine message, by this turn in perspective induces a more complex 
perception of the process of revelation. Indeed, the entire landscape 
of revelation shifts, and female metaphors now infiltrate a discourse 
which had until then been dominated by exclusively male notions; 
as Q 3:7 points out, revelation is traced back to a female source, umm 
al-kitab. 59 By means of claiming an affinity to the predominantly 
female A1 ‘Imran, the early community is empowered to cope with 
the dominance of the Abrahamic patriarchal tradition that is in pos¬ 
session not only of superior prestige but also of refined and sophis¬ 
ticated exegetical tools. This attempt at integrating a non-patriarchal 
tradition, imagined as being imprinted by female rather than male 
experiences, 60 constitutes an important stage in the shaping of the 
Quranic message that is all too easily overlooked, since the whole 
demarche eventually came to be eclipsed again by the archetypical 
patriarchal Abrahamic paradigm. 

With this in mind, it comes as no surprise that towards the end of 
the prologue of Q 3, in v. 26, the Prophet is called upon to recite a 
verse drawn from the Magnificat, Mary’s hymn of praise from Luke 
1:46-55, which in the Christian Church is transmitted as a kind of 
shorthand of Mary’s message 61 : 


59 The notion of umm al-kitab had been introduced already in Meccan texts; thus, 
in Q 43:4, the Qur’an is retraced to umm al-kitab as its source; in Q 13:36 umm 
al-kitab is presented as being “with God”; in both texts the concept seems already to 
have been “lexicalized” and become a technical term, employed to render something 
like a “matrix of Scripture,” without retaining gender associations. The notion argu¬ 
ably reflects an earlier current concept of scriptural hypostasis, cf. Jeffery, The Qur'an 
as Scripture, that figures particularly prominent in the Book of Jubilees, a Jewish apo¬ 
cryphal text of the second century BC not infrequently recalled in the Qur’an; on the 
Book of Jubilees, see more recently Najman, “Interpretation.” 

60 Cf. Michael Sells, who to my knowledge was the first to raise the issue of female 
subtexts in the Qur’an, although without attempting to trace diachronic developments 
(Sells, “Literary Approach”). The feminist study of the Qur’an is still in its beginning; 
apparently, it is less interested in the text’s gender aspects than its reformist potential 
(cf. Badran, “Feminism and the Qur’an”). 

61 The Magnificat is part of the ecclesiastical morning prayer—thus corresponding 
to the Benedictus, Zachariah’s hymn, that is recited in the evening prayer, see above 
note 54. 
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Say: “O God, master of the kingdom, 
you give the kingship to whom you 
please and take away the kingship from 
whom you please. You exalt whom you 
please and humble whom you please. 
In your hand is all the good, and you 
have the power over everything!” 



As David Flusser has shown, both the Magnificat and the Benedictus 
(Zachariah’s hymn from the same gospel) eventually go back to a 
Maccabean revolutionary anthem. 62 The revolutionary tone of the 
Magnificat is well suited for the core message of Surat A1 ‘Imran: the 
toppling of the predominance of the exclusively Abrahamic receivers 
of revelation, and the elevation of another group of legitimate receiv¬ 
ers, the A1 ‘Imran, who are represented not by patriarchs, but by two 
female protagonists and a conspicuously submissive male figure free 
of the associations of patriarchal authority. They are, however, cred¬ 
ited with the merit of continuing the other Great Tradition, the 
Israelite temple heritage, the Aaronid lineage. But the revolutionary 
words that in Christianity belong to Mary, have become in the Qur’an 
the Prophet’s motto who, with the promulgation of this text, daringly 
attaches his cause to a seemingly powerless, though historically no 
less significant agency. However, the theological implications con¬ 
nected with this female-dominated genealogical group, the House of 
Amram, whose individual figures in spite of their gender are trusted 
to have been part of the divine-human communication, cannot be 
accommodated into the Quranic discourse except by means of the 
exegetical professionalism that is cultivated in the House of Abraham, 
namely, the notion of the multiple “faces” of scripture. Although the 
emotional inclination of the community in Surat A1 ‘Imran may have 
been toward the House of Amram, A1 ‘Imran, the argument in favor 
of their acceptance depends on a hermeneutical device: the distinction 
between the clear and ambiguous, or even paradoxical, “faces” of the 
divine word—an intellectual legacy appropriated from the learned 
members of the House of Abraham. 


See Flusser, “Magnificat.” 
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GLIMPSES OF A MARIOLOGY IN THE QUR’AN: 
FROM HAGIOGRAPHY TO THEOLOGY 
VIA RELIGIOUS-POLITICAL DEBATE* 


Michael Marx 


Two new contributions on Christian intertexts of the Qur’an give 
cause to rethink the complex role that the figure of Mary plays in the 
Qur’an: Samir Khalil Samir, “The theological Christian influences on 
the Qur’an: a reflection,” and Suleiman A. Mourad, “Mary in the 
Qur’an: a re-examination of her presentation.” * 1 It is a felicitous coin¬ 
cidence that a database of Qur’anic intertexts, entitled “Texte aus der 
Umwelt des Korans” (Texts from the environment of the Qur’an), is 
currently being established in the framework of the project Corpus 
Coranicum at the Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Sciences. 2 This 
offers a welcome basis for a more in-depth examination of some of 
the questions raised in these papers. For theological issues in the 
Qur’an—as highlighted in the title of Samir’s essay—still remain 
under-researched. Since the theological questions tackled in the 
Qur’an form part of the still widely undetermined mass of pluricul- 
tural Late Antique debates, any discussion of these questions demands 
that the Qur’anic text be contextualized within as broad as possible 
a spectrum of previously existing traditions. The methods and the 
individual stages involved in this contextualization procedure also 
need to be defined. The following contribution begins with a brief 
summary of the research carried out until now on the figure of Mary 
in the Qur’an. 3 In the main part, Suleiman Mourad’s and Samir Khalil 
Samir’s analyses of the pertinent Qur’anic texts from Q 19 and Q 3 


* I am grateful to Angelika Neuwirth for suggesting important revisions and 
extensive additions to a first draft of this article. Likewise, I am grateful to Yousef 
Kouriyhe for identifying the Syriac sources cited below, which will also be published 
as part of the Corpus Coranicum project. 

1 Both published in Reynolds (ed.). The Qur'an in its Historical Context. 

2 Cf. Marx, “Koranforschungsprojekt.” 

3 I will not include the late Qur’anic anti-trinitarian polemics into the investiga- 
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will be discussed and their methodologies revisited. The results will 
reveal the need to re-examine Mary’s theological relevance in the 
Qur’an itself—a topic addressed in the final section, which focuses 
on the religious-political and Mariological aspects of the texts. These 
do not receive an exhaustive treatment in the two papers, since they 
are primarily concerned with transmission processes. The intention 
of the present paper, thus, is both to reconsider the Qur’anic texts 
and to review previous methods of working with intertexts. 

I will proceed from the methodological stance adopted by Sidney 
Griffith, who in a comparable investigation of reception history within 
the Qur’an seeks to tread a cautious path between two ideologically 
charged positions. “It is hoped that the hermeneutical assumptions 
applied in this one study might suggest ways to avoid some of the 
extremes and the thematic methods of past inquiries into the pre¬ 
sumed foreign influences on the Qur’an.” 4 My aim is not to find 
evidence of “external influences”—which appears to be the objective 
of Samir Khalil Samir—nor to merely reposition Qur’anic texts within 
Christian traditions, as attempted in Suleiman Mourad’s work, but 
rather to embark on a more hypothetical venture, i.e., to discover 
clues pointing to debates about the person of Mary that the Qur’anic 
community might have engaged in. 


An Outline of How the Figure of Mary is Developed in the Quran 

In Q 19:16-33, a middle Meccan text, Mary is presented as a semi- 
mythical, sacred figure—an image that remains prevailing not only 
in the later Qur’anic texts, particularly Q 3:33ff., but throughout the 
later Islamic tradition, 5 and which paints so poetic a picture 6 that 
Mary might be said to possess a prophetic history of her own from 
the Meccan phase of the Qur’anic communication onwards. This is 
in contrast with the figure of Jesus, whose image remains inconsistent 
and vague in the Qur’an and who from the Qur’anic text entered into 
Islamic historical tradition as a controversial figure. Not only does 


4 Griffith, “Christian lore,” 131. 

5 See Totolli, Biblical Prophets. 

6 See Mourad, “From Hellenism to Christianity and Islam.”—For a juxtaposition 
of the images of Mary and Jesus in the Meccan texts see Neuwirth, “Imagining 
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the Qur’an present him as having brought about a schism in the 
church (Q 19:37), he equally remains the subject of arguments between 
different groups amongst the Prophet’s audience (Q 19:34). In the 
most memorable story concerning Jesus, that of his birth in Q 19:22- 
33, far more attention is devoted to his mother than to him; the story 
is also typologically closely linked to the birth of John the Baptist 
(Q 19:2-15) and does not distinguish Jesus as being in any way supe¬ 
rior to John. All the other Qur’anic texts involving Jesus take the form 
of fragmentary episodes from his life. 7 As in the Gospel of Luke, the 
story of Mary is linked with that of Zachariah the priest, yet not in 
terms of a sequence of events but rather as a kind of parallelization— 
an observation that will be seen to be significant when it comes to 
the association of Mary with the Temple. The only miracle ascribed 
to Jesus during the Meccan period (Q 19:30-33) again concerns his 
mother: he saves her life and her reputation by miraculously speaking 
up for her while still a baby in his cradle. Whereas the Meccan surahs 
mention Mary just one more time—Q 23:50 8 recalls the flight to 
Egypt—she becomes conspicuous again in the Medinan texts where 
her name occurs some thirty times. 

But above all else, the Medinan period sees an increase in her 
theological importance, so that already in the early Medinan Surat 
Al 'Imran (Q 3) we find something of Medinan religious politics 
inserted into the initially hagiographical presentation of Mary. The 
old story from Q 19 is reread and to a certain extent “politicized”; 
the focus shifting from Mary as an individual figure to the significance 
she has as the central figure in a genealogy, the Al 'Imran, a group 
that is credited with representing a religious tradition of its own. 9 
This development may be understood as expressing a temporarily 
chosen “apologetic stance” in favor of Christianity 10 as against Judaism. 
Indeed, one might claim that Q 19 is subjected to a reinterpretation 
for religious-political ends: to curb the influence of the predominant 
Jewish tradition, as represented by Al Ibrahim, whose authority is 
founded on writing and exegetical competence and which needed to 


7 See Robinson, “Jesus in the Qur’an,” and id.. Discovering the Qur'an; see also 
Bouman, Wort vom Kreuz, and Parrinder, Jesus in the Quran. 

8 See Mourad, “Mary in the Qur’an.” 

9 See Neuwirth, “Mary and Jesus.” 

10 See Neuwirth, “Meccan texts—Medinan additions?” 
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be counterbalanced in the Qur anic community’s confrontation with 
older traditions. 11 

In addition to the hagiographical and political dimension of the 
debate about Mary already described, 12 one also ought to consider 
her theological significance; as an inter-testamental figure, Mary 
marks the interface between the Jewish Temple worship and its recon¬ 
figuration in the Church and thus stands at the crossing-point between 
a Judaism bereft of the Temple and Christianity claiming the role of 
successor, or to put it more plainly: she marks the beginning of 
Christianity. The main aim of this contribution is to point out the 
symbolism that is linked to the theological positioning of Mary 
between the two traditions competing at the time of the Prophet. 

A fourth aspect is that of religious polemics. Most of the numerous 
Medinan references to Mary target Trinitarianism; their significance 
for the community in Medina and shortly afterwards for early Islamic 
religious polemics can hardly be overestimated. These verses are 
quoted extensively in the earliest dated textual witness we have of the 
Qur’an, the inscriptions at the Dome of the Rock. 13 Despite this, these 
texts will not be discussed at this point, not just because of the limita¬ 
tions of the present format, but above all because a contextualization 
of the various pieces of information scattered throughout a number 
of surahs would require an amount of preliminary work that goes far 
beyond that which is possible in a single essay. The completion of the 
Corpus Coranicum intertext database is an indispensable prerequisite 
to accomplishing such a task. 14 


11 This tendency is clearly recognizable in the prologue (Q 3:1-32) that for reasons 
of limited space cannot be discussed here at length. 

12 See Neuwirth, “Mary and Jesus.” 

13 See Busse, “Arabischen Inschriften.” 

14 Presentations of Mary until now do not offer much more than an account of the 
plots, though often involving references to earlier traditions, see Busse, Theologischen 
Beziehungen. 
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The Current State of Research 

The story of Mary in the Qur’an has not yet been systematically 
researched. 15 Generally speaking, what has been done is to explain 
individual texts in isolation from one another, 16 i.e., to put forward 
separate explanations of the two Qur’anic pericopes on Mary, 
Q 19:16-33 and Q 3:33ff., that do not take account of diachronic 
developments. A detailed examination of the various stages in the 
development of the way she is presented (as outlined above, from 
hagiography through religious debate to theology) thus remains a 
desideratum—indeed the entire issue of how the figures of the proph¬ 
ets develop within the Qur’an has remained largely unexplored. 17 The 
majority of researchers still refuse to recognize that the chronology 
of the text allows it to be reconstructed as a record of Muhammad’s 
proclamations and that it can be interpreted as part of the process of 
establishing a community; this continues to impede the kind of seri¬ 
ous discussion of Qur’anic theology in its gradual stages of develop¬ 
ment which is needed if the significance of the figure of Mary is to 
become clear. Thus we find that the article on Mary in the Encyclopaedia 
of the Qur’an discusses not the development of Mary in the Qur’an, 
but focuses on isolated points in the Qur’anic texts and concentrates 
for the rest on inner-Islamic exegesis. 18 Intertexts are mentioned by 
Horovitz, 19 Speyer, 20 and later by Busse, 21 all of whom, however, con¬ 
fine themselves to re-establishing a historical connection between the 
traditions. 

More recently, Loren D. Lybarger has embarked on a re-examina- 
tion of the figure of Mary under the aspects of gender and prophetic 
authority. 22 Her numerous valuable observations do not however lead 
up to a consistent image that would do justice to the complex role of 
the figure of Mary in the Qur’an. The diverse stages of Mary’s chang- 


15 For the Meccan developments see Neuwirth, “Imagining Mary,” where due 
attention is given to Mourad, “From Hellenism to Christianity and Islam.” 

16 See more recently Mourad, “Mary in the Qur’an.” 

17 An early attempt to scrutinize the Meccan development of the figure of Moses 
is presented by Neuwirth, “Erzahlen als kanonischer Prozess.” 

18 Freyer-Stohwasser, “Mary.” 

19 Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, 262. 

20 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen. 

21 Busse, Theologischen Beziehungen. 

22 Lybarger, “Gender and Prophetic Authority.” 
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ing function in the Quranic discourses remain outside the scope of 
the author who draws no conclusions from her occasional chrono¬ 
logical allocation of Qur’anic texts; her approach is thus virtually 
synchronic, even relying at times on Islamic exegesis. The intra- 
Qur’anic references Lybarger adduces—such as a relation between 
the birth-pangs of the earth in Q 99 and Mary’s solitary giving birth 
to a child in the desert—appear as accidental associations rather than 
hermeneutically relevant references, since both texts (Q 19 and Q 99) 
belong to otherwise unrelated Qur’anic discourses. Lybarger does not 
systematically consider pre-Qur’anic intertexts related to Mary her¬ 
self, though she occasionally observes “echoes” of the Protevangelium 
of James. She ventures however to relate the Qur’anic Mary to the 
“Woman clothed with the sun” from the Apocalypse of John. 23 The 
assumption of such a reference would require a systematic examina¬ 
tion of the alleged apocalyptic dimension of the Qur’anic texts that 
so far does not exist. The essay, though certainly pioneering and 
replete with important insights, in general severely suffers from a lack 
of theological information such as is indispensable for any investiga¬ 
tion into the reception history of a figure so central in Christian 
tradition as Mary. It is deplorable that Qur’anic studies are still car¬ 
ried out in rather isolated circles of scholars, and this is perhaps why 
Samir’s and Mourad’s work takes no notice of Lybarger’s valuable 
contribution, although their approach could be understood as an 
attempt to restore the intertextual basis that is missing in Lybarger’s 
essay. 

Suleiman Mourad’s article “From Hellenism to Christianity and 
Islam: The Origin of the Palm Tree Story concerning Mary and Jesus 
in the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew and the Qur’an” is of outstanding 
importance for an understanding of the intertexts relating to the 
Meccan texts on Mary that takes into account their theological dimen¬ 
sion. Not content with merely comparing the narrative data with 
those of the Gospel of Luke and the apocryphal gospels already rec¬ 
ognized as intertexts in previous scholarship, his discussion includes 
typological parallels in ancient religious mythology as well. In par¬ 
ticular he has come closer to finding a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of the way Mary is addressed in the Qur’an as a “sister of 
Aaron” (Q 19:28). Whilst this was formerly considered to be a case 


23 Lybarger, “Gender and Prophetic Authority,” 247. 
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of mistaken identity, 24 more recent studies have tended to assume a 
typological connection—God addresses Mary in the same manner as 
Miriam, the sister of Aaron. 25 This interpretation is successfully 
refuted by Mourad (see below). Above all, Mourad has shown that 
the “romantic” image of Mary as a young woman giving birth alone 
beneath a palm tree in the desert, and being fed and consoled by the 
fruits of the tree (Q 19) is not—as previous approaches that only 
considered the parallels with the Gospel of Luke have assumed— 
merely the result of an idiosyncratic reinterpretation in the Qur'an. 
His examination of the topographical context of the event recalls the 
story of the flight to Egypt that is told in the apocryphal Gospel of 
James, where a palm tree also plays a central role as a provider of 
food in the desert. Furthermore, the story of Hagar—which Mourad 
does not consider—can of course not be ignored as a typologically 
related image either. Mourad goes a step further and contextualizes 
the birth story in terms of a type of ancient pre-Islamic storytelling 
found in Hellenistic environments, the narratives of divine births; in 
particular, he recognizes a prototype for the Qur anic birth story in 
accounts of the birth of Apollo. Taken as a whole, he succeeds in 
demonstrating that the middle Meccan story of Mary is in accord, if 
not with the canonical presentation of Jesus’ birth, then with the 
descriptions given in numerous extra-canonical Christian texts that 
circulated widely in Late Antiquity, in other words, that it reflects 
widespread Christian traditions and images drawn from ancient 
traditions. 


Mourad’s Interpretation of the Genealogy of Mary in Q 19:28, 66:12, 
and 3:35 

However, even Mourad’s approach—like that of most of the con¬ 
tributions to the collection in which it was published—remains essen¬ 
tially “vertical.” His concern is to find evidence of the “sources” of 
the Quranic versions of Christian stories; his gaze is one of X-raying 
the text of the Qur’an in order to discover earlier texts. Now, as has 


24 See Mourad, “Mary in the Qur’an,” n. 2, with extensive bibliographical refer¬ 
ences. 

25 See, e.g., Tottoli, ‘“Imran,” 509, and compare Busse, Theologischen Beziehungen. 
For Mary, see Freyer-Stowasser, “Mary.” 
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most recently been emphasized by Griffith, 26 the Quranic story goes 
beyond a mere reproduction of assimilated traditions, but rather 
places them within a new context. As a result, what is required is not 
just an analytical reading but a synthetic reading as well. Such a read¬ 
ing cannot limit itself to sequences of thought familiar from older 
traditions but has to consider the differences, the “surplus meaning”: 
the indications contained in the text that hint at an exegetical re-read¬ 
ing implying a shift away from former perspectives. In the text under 
consideration, these indications are above all references to Old Testa¬ 
ment prototypes (Amram, Aaron) that are present in the Qur anic 
story but which are not known as such from either the canonical or 
the non-canonical gospels. These references have in turn to be under¬ 
stood as being part of the successive process of appropriation, so that 
Quranic chronology has to be introduced as a grid in order to sound 
out the development that the various adaptations of older traditions 
have undergone. This method of seeking out the function of the dif¬ 
ferences and of taking the chronology of the Qur’an as a parameter 
has not yet gained general acceptance in Quranic research. 27 

It is interesting at this point to look at how Mourad approaches 
this “surplus meaning,” i.e., the details of the story that go beyond 
those found in the parallel Christian traditions and which obviously 
determine the way in which the text was understood by the Qur’anic 
community. For it is the exegetical comments reflected in the Qur’anic 
references to the Old Testament that encapsulate and convey the new 
target of the Qur’anic version of the story. Although it is impossible 
to determine with certainty whether this surplus meaning is the 
achievement of a conscious theological intervention by the Qur’anic 
community or whether it had already become associated with the 
image of Mary before and was simply appropriated by the community, 
it is nevertheless precisely this kind of exegetical detail that has to be 
recognized in order to read the Qur’an in the entirety of its herme¬ 
neutical layers. 

Mourad discusses the reference of Mary to Aaron in Q 19:28 
together with the two other verses that make a similar ascription, 
Q 3:35.36 and Q 66:12. Although his main concern is to differentiate 
between the sources for the picture of Mary presented by Q 19 
(Meccan period, primarily: Luke), and Q 33, or Q 66 (Medinan period, 
Protevangelium of James), he does not address the fact that Mary is 


26 See the quotation in the first section above. 

27 See the attempt by Neuwirth, “Mary and Jesus.” 
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from the outset linked to an Aaronid genealogy, quite independently 
of the traditions that inspired the respective Quranic texts—a detail 
that is not found in any of the Christian traditions he identifies and 
which consequently might be expected to have attracted his 
attention. 

In chronological order the verses are: 

Q 19:28: Ya ukhta Haruna ma kana abuki mra’a saw’in wa-ma kanat 
ummuki baghiyya (“Oh Sister of Aaron, your father was not a wicked 
man nor was your mother a harlot.”) 

Q 3:35: Idh qalati mra’tu ‘Imrana rabbi inni nadhartu laka mafi batni 
muharraran fa-taqabbal minni, innaka anta s-samVu l-'alim. (“When 
‘Imran’s wife said, ‘Lord I dedicate to your service that which is in my 
womb. Accept it from me. You alone hear all and know all.’”) 

Q 66:12: Wa-Maryama bnata ‘Imrana llati ahsanatfarjaha wa-nafakhna 
fiha min ruhina wa-sadaqat bi-kalimati rabbiha wa-kutubihi wa-kanat 
mina l-qanitin. (“And Mary, ‘Imran’s daughter, who preserved her chas¬ 
tity and into whose womb we breathed our Spirit, who put her trust in 
the words of her Lord and his scriptures, and was truly devout.”) 

Mourad advocates the explanation of this Qur’anic ascription of 
Mary’s relationship to the family of‘Imran in allegorical terms, insist¬ 
ing that it is not a direct genealogical or typological reference to 
‘Imran and Aaron. He bases his argument on the Arabic phraseologi¬ 
cal convention of using ukht, bint, etc., to refer to membership in a 
group that does not necessarily correspond with direct family relation. 
He builds on earlier descriptions to explain the implications of this 
attribution to Mary: she is, according to at least some of the genealo¬ 
gies quoted in Arabic exegetical literature, part of the priestly line of 
Aaron, which means that she can be referred to by reference to him 
or his father ‘Imran—a membership to which Mourad does not, how¬ 
ever, ascribe any theological implications. Although the motive is 
seen as helping to make the narrative of Mary’s extramarital preg¬ 
nancy and delivery more spectacular and thus life-threatening in the 
eyes of the people of the time, who would have associated member¬ 
ship of a group close to the Temple with particularly strict observance 
of the law, the theological relevance of Mary’s links with the Temple 
remain otherwise unexplored in Mourad’s work. 

What would have been fruitful to pursue, particularly from the 
starting-point adopted by Mourad who links Mary to the Temple 
tradition, are the further references to the Temple found scattered 
throughout the Mary stories. It is striking that the story of Mary in 
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Q 19 and the story of Zachariah that precedes it (Q 19:2-15) are both 
explicitly located in the Temple. This Temple is no longer the locus 
of burnt offerings but, like a church, a locus of prayer: Zachariah is 
presented as being engaged in prayer (Q 19:11, 3:39), not in his sacri¬ 
ficial service (Luke 1:9), when he is addressed by the divine voice. 28 
The term used to refer to the Temple in this context is mihrab, unlike 
the passages which refer to the Jewish, and probably the Solomonic 
Temple, which in the Quran is labelled masjid (Q 17:7), a place that 
even plays a role in the Prophet’s biography, being the target of his 
nocturnal journey (Q 17:1). Mihrab, a term used to denote a form of 
arched architecture or a canopied structure occurs mainly in contexts 
where Christian traditions are being addressed (Q 19:11; 3:37.39). 29 

While the Gospel of Luke positions Zachariah’s story in the Temple 
but locates the story of Mary in a private house in Nazareth, the 
Qur’an stages Mary’s story in the Temple ( mihrab ) from the very 
outset, as does the Gospel of James. There, an angel provides her with 
food. Another allusion to the Temple, only touched upon, stands out: 
the echo of a prophecy relating to the Eastern Gate of the temple area 
that is closed and will only be opened by the Messiah. It would appear 
that this is what Q 19:16 refers to: wa-dhkur fi l-kitabi Maryama idhi 
ntabadhat min ahliha makanan sharqiyya, “And make mention of 
Mary in the scripture, when she had withdrawn from her people to 
an Eastern place.” 

The explanation is as follows: Patristic Christian tradition regards 
Mary as an allegory for the Temple whose locked gate corresponds 
to her virginal womb that will be opened only by the birth of Christ 
the Messiah. This attribution to Mary is transmitted inter alia by 
prominent liturgical texts of the Syriac tradition: 

rVJuEjlno rVlftm r^llr-i ,1ft r^lftacv. , rV3lil r^icc. r^alr-i 

rsViln realm relruiciimre f-Aj-ir. realm reissue, riilan reiamo luo 
r^olm ,1ft reaiia re^-wm r^oima ,1ft r e^u lft^lfta relo 

Iftmft real*. Iftlnna rsSllm ,X\ reSmcun rVlftUlfti-. r^lft-uaci rcAtcv^ft rVllgCUj 
•plrf iual J\Dtn,o L.re.mi^ 

Hail Mary, O dove who bears the eagle of the old days! Hail Mary, pure 
and sacred young woman, O residence of the heavenly king! Hail Mary, 
Rod of Aaron! Hail Mary, closed gate that is not opened! Hail Mary, 


28 Busse, “Vom jiidischen Tempel,” 78. 

29 The only further mention of mihrab, in Q 38:21, refers to the Judgment of 
Salomo. See Neuwirth, “Spiritual significance.” The term only later comes to denote 
the prayer niche of Islamic worship. 
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30 These and the following pictures are not contemporary to the Qur’an but date 
from the so-called Palaeological Renaissance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
They are taken from the volume of Ousterhout, The Art of the Kariye Camii, here p. 42. 
The monastery of chord, now Kariye Camii, in Istanbul, preserves a rich Mariological 
series of pictures that is typologically very close to the intertexts discussed in this 
article. The pictures are therefore quite appropriate as illustrations of the Mariological 
statements discussed. 
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breathing temple of the exalted God! Hail Mary, rod of strength and 
lamp of ample light! Hail Mary, who received the greeting of Gabriel 
and gave life to the House of Adam! 31 

Even if this interpretation is not made explicit in the Qur’an, the text 
nevertheless refers to an eastern place belonging to the Temple. Thus, 
the references to the Temple extend far beyond Mary’s Aaronid gene¬ 
alogy. This may also be deduced from a Quranic text to which Mourad 
only briefly refers towards the end of his article: 

The references to both Amram and Aaron must, then, be taken, alle¬ 
gorically. This leads me to argue that Amram of surat A1 ‘Imran, Q 3:33: 
“God exalted Adam and Noah, Abraham’s descendants and the descen¬ 
dants of ‘Imran above the nations,” is the biblical Amram, father of 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, and the ancestor of Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. Moreover the reference to Mary’s mother as Amram’s wife is a 
reference to the biblical Amram in the sense that Mary’s mother was 
married to a descendant of his. 32 

This thesis of the allegorical use of the Aaronids in the Mary story 
demands further explication, which leads us to Samir Khalil Samir’s 
contribution. 


Samir Khalil Samir’s Reading of Q 3:33 

Samir’s principal interest, like that of Mourad, lies in finding evidence 
of intertexts for the Qur’anic representations of Mary. Proceeding, 
however, from the vantage point of an authorial paradigm that pre¬ 
supposes Muhammad as the premeditating author of the Qur’an— 
a stance not taken by Mourad—Samir understands the Christian 
traditions that he adduces as having exerted decisive “influences” 33 
on that author. His authorial model tacitly presupposes the appro¬ 
priation of the traditions reflected in the Qur’an to be the exclusive 
and pre-meditated work of the one individual Muhammad. What 
appears much more probable is the assumption that the traditions 
referred to form an essential part of the general cultural background 


31 Panqita, 45. The Panqita (see bibliography) is a collection of prayers and hymns 
used in the liturgy of the Syriac Orthodox Church. Unfortunately, a critical edition of 
these crucial texts is still lacking. 

32 This essential finding has remained excluded from scholarly attention, often 
because an explanation for Mary’s genealogy is sought in Islamic exegetical literature, 
see Lybarger, “Gender and Prophetic Authority,” 243, n. 8. 

33 Samir, “Mary in the Qur’an,” 141. 
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of a broadly educated intellectual elite, from which at least some of 
the first followers of the Prophet might have come. According to the 
most plausible model, therefore, the Christian traditions reflected in 
the Qur’an should not be seen as being due to “external influences” 
on the Prophet—an approach already rejected by Griffith—but rather 
as “legacies,” traditional lore familiar to the educated of the time, 
which the nascent community was prepared to accept in part, to revise 
in other parts, but partly also felt obliged to reject categorically. 

Verse Q 3:33, which is not dealt with by Mourad and which Samir 
takes as the starting point for one of his examples of external influ¬ 
ence, reads: 

Inna llaha stafa Adama wa-Nuhan wa-Ala Ibrahima wa-Ala ‘Imrdna 
'ala l-'alamln, dhurriyyatan ba'duha min ba'din, wa-llahu sami'un ‘alim 
(“God exalted/elected Adam and Noah, Abraham’s descendants and 
the descendants of ‘Imran above the nations [...]”) 

The verse does not stand alone but is the rhetorically emphasized 
introduction to a lengthy pericope on the life of Mary, beginning with 
a direct mention of the “wife of Amram,” i.e., the mother of Mary. 
Q 3:33 can be understood to define the agenda for the following peri¬ 
cope. Samir Khalil Samir interprets this verse in isolation from its 
Qur’anic context, reading it as the reflection of a Christian typology 
familiar from Patristic literature. He sees in the text a reflection of 
the motive of the five covenants concluded between God and man¬ 
kind, an idea that can already be found in the works of Origen (d. 
254), Chrysostomos (d. 407) and, in Arabic, in (pseudo-)Eutychios 
of Alexandria, in fact Peter of Bayt Ra’s, a ninth-century Bishop of 
Capitolia in Jordan and author of a Kitab al-burhan. The first of these 
covenants, according to this model, was established with Adam, the 
second with Noah, the third with Abraham, the fourth with Moses, 
and the fifth with Christ. Samir sees this sequence reflected in Q 3:33 
where four figures of Christian salvation history are mentioned, or 
rather, where the families of such figures are listed: Adam, Noah, the 
House of Abraham, and the House of ‘Imran. They are presented as 
having been “elected,” a notion that Samir equates with their being 
qualified to enter a covenant with God. However, in the Qur’an men¬ 
tion is made of only four instead of five such figures, Moses and Christ 
being absent. In order to make sense of this fact, Samir interprets the 
term Al ‘Imran as standing for two covenantal partners, namely, both 
for Moses, the son of Amram, who would not otherwise figure in the 
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Quranic series, and for Christ, whose family is evidently directly 
addressed as A1 ‘Imran, as becomes apparent in the story that follows. 
According to his reading, the verse is a Quranic reflection of Christian 
typology. For Samir, this discovery suggests the following con¬ 
clusion: 

From whom could such an enumeration come from if not the Chris¬ 
tians? More precisely, if one accepts our interpretation of the expression 
“A1 ‘Imran,” that encompasses at once Moses and fesus, then it could 
only come from a Judaeo-Christian milieu, that is from Christians who 
have preserved Hebrew traditions. For Jews A1 ‘Imran is none other 
than Moses (along with Aaron and Miriam). The fact that the Quranic 
tradition, on the contrary, attributes this name to the family of Mary 
and fesus, shows that there is a Christian tradition here. For this reason 
I conclude that there is a Judaeo-Christian tradition here. 34 

But what does such an interpretation, which does not consider the 
allegorical value of the allusion to Amram nor take any interest in 
the Qur’anic context, yield for the understanding of the Qur’anic text 
itself? Certainly, the idea of individual men of God having been chosen 
was by no means new in the Medinan period; one could even speak 
of a Qur’anic topos; 35 the notion can already be found in the Meccan 
surahs Q 42:13 (Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus) and Q 6:83-86 
(Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Noah, David, Solomon, Job, Joseph, Moses, 
Aaron, Zachariah, John, Jesus, Elias, Ishmael, Elisha, Jonah, and Lot). 
Related prophetic genealogies can be found in Q 29:27 (Meccan; 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob), Q 19:58 (=Medinan addition; Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and perhaps the Christians of the time), Q 57:26ff. 
(Medinan; Noah, Abraham, Jesus), and Q 3:33 (Medinan; Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Amram). 36 The absence of Moses from all the 


34 Samir, “Mary in the Quran,” 143. Samir does not take notice of earlier research 
on the subject, though it would have presented a corrective to his thesis. 

35 Cf. Hartmut Bobzin’s contribution to this volume. 

36 These texts connect a series of prophets without, however, in most cases claim¬ 
ing that they are genealogically related. The Medinan interpolation of a genealogy in 
Surat Maryam, Q 19:58, encompassing all the prophets that had been recalled in the 
text of the surah, appears to be an attempt at classifying a number of prophets under 
particular genealogical clusters, namely Adam, Noah, Abraham, and ‘Imran, prophets 
that had been introduced in Q 3:33. The insertion runs as follows: ula’ika lladhlna 
an‘ama llahu ‘alayhim mina n-nabiyyina min dhurriyyati Adama wa-mimman 
hamalna ma‘a Nuhin wa-min dhurriyyati Ibrahima wa-Isra’ila wa-mimman hadayna 
wa-jtabayna idha tutla ‘alayhim ayatu r-rahmani kharru sujjadan wa-bukiyya, the 
last group obviously reflecting the Christian tradition characterized by humbleness. 
Here, explicit mention of the A1 ‘Imran is replaced by a paraphrase. Even in this ver- 
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Medinan lists is noticeable. The argument that the Qur anic lists of 
chosen men of God from Abraham to Christ draw on a Christian 
legacy is certainly convincing, although it should be noted that not 
all these lists include Jesus, and even culminate in him. That the term 
Al ‘Imran refers to the Christian tradition is of course a generally 
accepted interpretation. Nor can there be any doubt as to the useful¬ 
ness of recalling the patristic intertexts concerning the covenants and 
the lists of the chosen for a deeper understanding of Qur anic pro¬ 
phetical genealogies. It seems, however, doubtful to assume that Al 
‘Imran refers to the “descendants,” i.e., the religious followers, of both 
Moses and Jesus, especially when this claim is at times based on refer¬ 
ences to Jewish tradition, and at others, on Christian tradition. But 
what is more important: the genealogical contextualizations of Mary 
do not name Moses at all, but refer exclusively to Aaron (Q 19:28) 
or his father Amram (Q 3:33.34, 66:12). Indeed, the intention appears 
to be to revive memories of the Temple tradition founded by Aaron 
rather than to recall memories of the Mosaic covenant. Accordingly, 
the Mosaic covenant cannot be assumed to be included in the list 
even by implication. If Moses, who is a much more prominent figure 
in the Qur’an than ‘Imran who only serves to provide a name to a 
tradition, is not explicitly named, this negative evidence should be 
regarded as in effect a theological statement. 

A principal question arises as well: Why indeed should all five 
of the covenants established in Christian tradition be involved in the 
context of Q 3:33? What purpose would be served by such an exact 
reflection of Christian tradition in the Qur’an? The assumption of the 
Qur’an’s faithfully clinging to earlier traditions suggests itself only if 
one sees the Qur’an as a text compelled to copy from existing older 
texts. 37 Samir, who regards the Qur’an as a work authorially created 
by Muhammad, nevertheless rules out the possibility that a verse 
such as Q 3:33 could be a purposive expression that went beyond its 
links to older traditions, i.e., that it could have a new theological, even 
political, relevance to a real situation in the life of the community. The 
supposition that the perusal of biblical traditions should be related to 
the community’s real situation does, however, suggest itself with regard 
to the Medinan texts that differ from the Meccan texts in that they 


sion, where five elects are mentioned, Moses is missing and is replaced by Isra’ll 
(= Jacob). 

37 This is the position of Luxenberg, Syro-aramaische Lesart. 
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often intervene into religious-political debates. 38 Wth this allegation, 
the understanding of Q 3:33 that is here proposed goes some way 
beyond Mourad’s interpretation, who regards Al ‘Imran as referring 
exclusively to historical figures, namely, the Holy Family and their 
predecessors in the history of salvation, i.e., the family of Amram. 

My reading thus agrees with Mourad in arguing that Al ‘Imran 
does indeed refer to the founding family of Christianity, a reference 
that is mediated through the allegorical reading of the Qur’an’s Old 
Testament subtext. However, based on the previous work of Angelika 
Neuwirth cited in the references, I also claim that the term Al ‘Imran, 
just like Al Ibrahim, has a religious-political point, being aimed at 
the actual inheritors of the Aaronid and Abrahamitic traditions who 
were contemporaries of the early Qur anic community. 


The Religious-Political Purpose of the Mary Pericope in Q 3:33-62: 

Vindication of the Al‘Imran as Equal in Rank to the Al Ibrahim 

In order to retrace the real situation behind the text, we first have to 
read the verse in the context of the surah. Since the surah as a whole 
raises a number of issues that cannot be addressed here, I will confine 
my attention to the first main section. Verse 3:33 can be seen to be 
a manifesto by virtue of its rhetorical form; its rhetorically expressive 
beginning shows it to be a proclamation to the community. An 
unprejudiced examination of its microstructure reveals a twofold dif¬ 
ference to the alleged Christian intertext adduced by Samir: the 
Qur’anic text not only limits itself to four instead of five privileged 
biblical figures, but in two cases replaces the names of the individuals 
by references to their descendants. It has obviously escaped Samir’s 
attention that Q 3:33 does not refer just to Abraham and Amram 
respectively, but to their families or successors, the Al Ibrahim and 
the Al ‘Imran. Why then do we find groups of successors mentioned 
twice and juxtaposed with mentions of individuals? Evidently, the 
two references to families are not intended to evoke the memory of 
the prominent figures from the past history of salvation, but are aimed 
at their actual contemporary adherents, the communities of their 
spiritual successors as representatives of specific religious traditions. 
The word dhurriyya is used in the Qur’an both in the sense of an 


38 Cf. “Meccan 


s—Medinan extensions.” 
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actual physical genealogy and of a spiritual adherence, the participa¬ 
tion in a “prophetic project.” In other words, it is the generations of 
Jews, the A1 Ibrahim, and the generations of Christians, the A1 ‘Imran, 
until the time of the Prophet, which are the object of the Quranic 
discussion. Both groups are descendants of the two ancestors Adam 
and Noah, the Christians in addition being descendants of Amram. 
Why does this have to be explicitly stated? The concern is evidently 
to foreground the “chosen” nature and, by implication, the equality 
of two religious political groups that were active on the religious- 
political stage of the time and stood in opposition to one another. 
Such an attempt to vindicate the two groups’ equal prestige would 
also explain the fact that Moses remains unmentioned, as his presence 
would have considerably tipped the scales in favor of Judaism. 

It is remarkable that the Qur’an does not mention the term A1 
‘Imran except in this passage; the name ‘Imran itself only occurs once 
more, as part of the name of Mary (Q 66:12). It would appear that 
Q 3:33ff. is concerned with a debate that was not to be continued in 
the Qur’an. Although it is true that the corresponding mention of A1 
Ibrahim does not reoccur in the Qur’an either, this designation has 
enjoyed a spectacular afterlife in Islamic liturgy; as is well known, it 
survives in post-Qur’anic times as the only reference to a biblical 
family or progenitor to be included in daily prayers. 39 But let us return 
to the Qur’anic verse. The descendants of Abraham, to which Q 3:33 
refers as Al Ibrahim, had been a strong presence right up to the time 
of the Qur’anic community, 40 even if they are not always called by 
that name; in the early Medinan period, the Qur’an frequently refers 
to them as Banu Isra’il, and later as alladhma hadu. That the term al 
is used to allude to the founding fathers becomes clear from refer¬ 
ences such as Al Ya'qub (Q 12:6, Q 19:6). The fact that the same 
wording involving al that is ordinarily used to refer to a recognized 
lineage is transferred to a genealogical group not previously men¬ 
tioned and not known under that label from parallel traditions is very 
likely not devoid of religious-political import. The Al ‘Imran are in 
the foreground while the Al Ibrahim are “measured” against them, 
and vice versa. 


39 See Neuwirth’s contribution on “The House of Abraham and the House of 
Amram.” 

40 For the development of Abraham in the Qur’an see Sinai, Fortschreibung und 
Auslegung, and Neuwirth’s contribution to this volume. 
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But while the narrative pericope that begins in Q 3:33 treats the 
Al ‘Imran in detail, the competing group of Abraham’s descendants 
are not the explicit focus of this section of the surah. Their progenitor 
Abraham does however belong to the genealogy of the Holy Family; 
at this point the Qur’anic text evokes the Lukan tradition of beginning 
the story of the Nativity with a genealogy. It is not the Davidic line 
but the Abrahamitic one that is highlighted. Each of the groups, the 
Abrahamites and the Aaronids, is evidently weighed against the other; 
the obvious purpose being to establish the common descent and hence 
the equal position of both, the founding family of Christianity and 
the bearers of the Abrahamitic tradition. For even without explicit 
mention, the bearers of the Abrahamitic tradition are “present absen¬ 
tees” in the text: they are the challengers in the altercation that accom¬ 
panies the efforts of the Prophet throughout the time in Medina, the 
struggle for the authority to interpret monotheistic scripture. The 
purpose behind mentioning both Al ‘Imran and Al Ibrahim, it has 
been suggested, was to establish a counter-tradition not previously 
brought to the fore, which would prove a match for the then omni¬ 
present bearers of the Abrahamitic tradition. 

The process of establishing the Al ‘Imran, previously not regarded 
as being a major religious tradition, in the consciousness of the 
Qur’anic community takes place on two levels, as is shown in Angelika 
Neuwirth’s contribution on “The House of Abraham and the House 
of Amram,” which will now be briefly summarized. First, the prolog 
to the story of Mary (Q 3:1-32) presents a new encoding of the process 
of revelation, which had previously been presented in purely “vertical” 
terms as a message from above consisting of clearly understandable 
verses. In Q 3:7, an additional agency connoted as female, umm 
al-kitab is introduced into this course of events, presented as a tran¬ 
scendent corpus from which all clearly understandable scriptural 
verses (ayat muhkamat, Q 3:7) emanate. At the same time the exis¬ 
tence of shimmering, oscillating verses ( mutashabihat ) is conceded. 
For starting with the proclamation of this surah, which marks a her¬ 
meneutic turning-point in the Qur’an, the revelations are no longer 
regarded as necessarily entirely clear and the possibility of their ambi¬ 
guity is admitted, thus inviting interpretation. The problematic effect 
of the ambiguous verses on skeptic listeners is again connoted in 
terms of female categories; a degree of seductive power (fitna ) is 
ascribed to these verses, thus establishing a counterpart of the legiti¬ 
mating notion of umm. This new aspect of gender that now imprints 
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the perception of scripture is confirmed by the presence, right from 
the prolog, of a second line of argument that appears complementary 
to that of “revelation” ( tanzll ), namely a discourse of motherhood, 
and procreation. This latter discourse occasionally touches on the 
first in view of the fact that it biologically entails similar phenomena 
of ambiguity, such as the pre-natally undetermined gender of the 
child (Q 3:6). By focusing in advance on female qualities and gyne¬ 
cological processes such as will be central to the story of Mary that 
follows, the prolog anticipates the topic of the birth of Mary and her 
own motherhood up to the birth of Jesus 41 and moreover the gender- 
oriented subtext of that story. At the same time, qualities attributed 
to actual Christians in other Qur’anic texts from the same period, like 
the Medinan supplement to Q 19:58—qualities such as humility, peni¬ 
tence, and pious observance of the liturgy—are also highlighted. 

A careful reading of the prolog also shows that the A1 Ibrahim are 
presented in the text in a manner that is unique in the Qur’an. For 
it is that group’s emblematic quality, their scriptural erudition and 
exegetical professionalism, that is reflected in the Qur’anic commu¬ 
nity’s new awareness of the possible ambiguity of the scriptural verses, 
their new discourse of the mutashabih. Certain technical terms used 
in exegesis which are reflected in the text of the prolog are evidently 
derived from Jewish exegetical practice as was current among the 
Jewish scholars of Medina, representatives of the A1 Ibrahim (again, 
see Angelika Neuwirth’s contribution on “The House of Abraham 
and the House of Amram”). 

The Qur’anic text thus deals with both the A1 Ibrahim and the A1 
‘Imran, though only the latter are present as the semantic subject of 
the text, while the former figure hermeneutically: as initiators of 
exegetical methods. Although the story of the Holy Family may be 
the major theme of the text, there is also a shift in gender that is 
certainly not unconnected to the story of the two founding mothers 
of Christian tradition, Mary and her mother. A further novelty, the 
community’s awareness of the ambiguity of scriptural verses, drawn 
from the wisdom of the contemporary Al Ibrahim, even if the refer¬ 
ence is not explicit, should not be underestimated either. Nevertheless, 
the surah’s perspective on the bearers of the revealed word of God is 


41 This evidence of a gendered subtext underlying the prolog would have corrobo¬ 
rated the thesis of Lybarger, who is well aware of the significance of rhetorics in the 
discourse. Here again, a background in Late Antique exegetical traditions appears 
indispensable for a microstructural reading of the Qur’anic texts. 
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unique in the Qur’an: it is the only time that patriarchal authority, 
as embodied by the A1 Ibrahim with its exclusively male membership, 
is accompanied on equal footing by the authority attached to the 
virtues of humility and penitence as represented by women associated 
with the Al 'Imran. 


Glimpses of Mariology: The Perception of Mary and the Al Imran as 
the New Representatives of the Temple 

The Qur’anic story presents Mary as the sister of Aaron, and as the 
daughter of Amram without, however, making the theological signifi¬ 
cance of these ascriptions explicit. At the same time, Mary in the 
Qur’an is constantly connected to the Temple. Yet the implications 
of this relationship is not functionally exploited in the Qur’an. This 
does not, I think, mean that these implications did not form part of 
the knowledge of the listeners. On the contrary, one ought to assume 
that the close relation existing between Mary and the priestly family 
of Aaron as well as the Temple as such was familiar in a milieu where 
Syriac church traditions seem to have been current, a formative role 
of the Syriac church in the milieu of the Qur’anic emergence being 
generally accepted. Yet Christian Mariology, as it emerged after the 
Council of Ephesus in 431, where Mary was officially proclaimed to 
be the “Mother of God” ( theotokos )—a proclamation that opened the 
way for her acknowledgement as an allegorical manifestation of the 
Church, i.e., the New Temple—was certainly not immediately accept¬ 
able to the Qur’anic community but needed to be negotiated. Given 
the insistence on a transcendent image of God and given the absence, 
indeed rejection, of allegorical interpretations of the earlier traditions 
in the Qur’an, Christology and Mariology in all likelihood caused 
severe theological problems to the community. As the outcome of 
their negotiation of the issue of Mariology, Mary’s Christological sig¬ 
nificance appears to decrease: although her close connection to the 
Aaronid line and the Temple remains valid for the Qur’an, it is 
deprived of its complex allegorical dimension. 

In what follows, some references to the Christian Mariology that 
is found in Syriac liturgy will be presented, thus highlighting both 
Mary’s genealogy as a member of the House of Aaron/Amram, and 
Mary’s close connection to the Temple. These intertexts will make 
the changes that occurred with the transition from the Christian to 
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a Quranic Mariology perspicuous. The collection of the intertexts 
here presented is not complete; the choice is ultimately due to the 
current state of development of the Corpus Coranicum’s intertext 
data base. References such as these are expected to increase in the 
course of time. 


Mary’s Genealogy 

Although the exact genealogical attribution of Mary to Aaron as his 
sister and to Amram as his daughter seems not to be recorded in 
Syriac tradition, Mary is related to Aaron in an allegorical fashion in 
Ephrem’s (306-373) Hymns on the Nativity: 

cu mure* re*.-,, rr'fy,.n a ream cumre:\ c 

ream Aarei re=!CVi_5 

The Rod of Aaron flourished and the dry wood bore fruit. Its symbol 
today received its explanation: it is the virginal womb that bore. 42 



Fig. 2. The Virgin is entrusted to Joseph, whose rod—a re-embodiment of the Rod 
of Aaron—has miraculously flowered. 


Ephrem, Hymnen aufdie Geburt, 3. 
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Another text by Ephrem presenting Mary as an allegory of the Rod 
of Aaron is clad in an exhortation addressed to Joseph: 

ifcvra ^330 *^cn<x>K' ^C\\2srsf^ .si^r. .<\on r\ . 

cn\rt\ cuerjjMc.rt'n r?\rti ^octdI^o ^.o r^ajji 

OJESna. 


Have you not heard, Joseph, that the rod flowered at Aaron’s time and 
became fresh again, bearing leaves, after being dry and withered? All 
these symbols that took place, created the symbol of Christ. 43 

A similar allegory is mirrored in an anonymous prayer: 

r^am ream relncuii rA:n am .^aimres m\,-ir. 

,m Jl^o rCbres <maalra relAzA jmajIruL rCam Ai ,mzj 

reX\lal\z3 remix ^\A» ,IrUax.:\ vyre 

The Rod of Aaron that flowered without water made you manifest, since 
you bore the eternal word of the father without intercourse. We all 
praise you as is due, Mother of God and virgin. 44 


References to Mary and the Temple 

The Quranic story of Mary has her brought up in the Temple where she 
is nourished with heavenly food. Christian liturgy explicitly mention 
the angels who provide her with her food: 

rCizoi-s reiis^a ^Ifta-'ii-NO rCnal^ ml mem* ,a\ >jm 

>A zm, rsijjai resuAa 

The sons of Levi exalted your youthfulness and your virtue. The angels 
from heaven called upon you and provided you with bread from heav¬ 
en. 45 

Zachariah, who in the Qur’an is charged with the upbringing of Mary, 
is thus exempted from providing her with food (Q 19:28). It is note¬ 
worthy that Zachariah in ecclesiastical memory is presented as the 
last of the priests who according to Luke still fulfils sacrificial duties. 
The Qur’an goes a step further by picturing the temple service as 
being already a prayer service and accordingly has Zachariah no lon¬ 
ger perform sacrifices, but depicts him as praying in the Temple (Q 
3:39). Zachariah is located, as it were, between Temple and Church. 


43 Beck, Nachtrage zu Ephrem Syrus , 29. 

44 Panqita, 45. 

45 Beck, Nachtrage zu Ephrem Syrus , 32. 
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Fig. 3. Presentation of Mary in the Temple; in < 
:ene, the virgin is seated in the Temple and fed 
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The Quranic Zachariah story in Q 19 involves still further anticipa¬ 
tions of later developments: Zachariah, when punished with muteness 
for his disbelief in the divine prediction, orders his community by 
gestures to sing praise bukratan wa-’ashiyya (Q 19:11), “in the morn¬ 
ing and the evening”—a liturgical ordinance that seems to anticipate 
the later ecclesiastical institution of the recitation of the Benedictus 
(Zachariah’s hymn, sung in the morning) and the Magnificat (Mary’s 
hymn, sung in the evening). 


Fig. 4. The priest Zachariah is shown praying in the Temple. 
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In the ecclesiastical tradition, Zachariah, the last priest, is equally 
instrumental in preparing for the public manifestation of Mary’s elect¬ 
ness. In an apocryphal retelling of the story of Mary, Zachariah is 
instructed to perform the following: 

v ol\iio relanre .^cioAi rii &aa 

reomJft m lus rears' rsLiai rA^-ir. cn\,-iT. ^omia 

rc / 2r\^ur<' 

Zachariah, Zachariah! Go out and assemble all the widowed men among 
the people! Each of them shall bring you his rod. The rod that the Lord 
will honor with a sign, his bearer shall receive Mary as his wife. 46 

The miraculously flowering rod is thus transferred from Aaron to 
Joseph, who is typologically taking his place as Mary’s closest relation. 
This rod has remained an emblem of Joseph all throughout the his¬ 
tory of Church iconography. The event of the flourishing rod is only 
alluded to in the Qur’an (Q 3:44), where the messenger is excused for 
not presenting the story in detail. 

Whereas these intertexts, in accordance with the Protevangelium 
of James and the Qur’an, present Mary as being located in the Temple, 
the Temple thus remaining a real place, Syriac liturgy presents her 
more often as an allegory of the Temple itself or, alternatively, of an 
accessory of the Temple, such as the Ark of the Covenant, the lamp, 
the Menorah or, again, the Rod of Aaron that is attached to the Ark. 
In the same vein, an anonymous hymn praises Mary with the 
words: 


nm^W ^aimres tn\,-ir.o rejft-uajo >TL.Jr\rcL:u rejftcizjrea 
,roci:uii_ a.,,- it. oAj reaArA rstnre ,V>ocn^ Li ivAa> relAalrizj 

❖ relftjizD ^.crAiO 

The Ark, the lamp, and the Rod of Aaron denote you, Virgin, who 
fulfils the scriptures. You have become the Mother of God whom his 
servants and all the worlds praise. 47 

An anonymous prayer book enumerates further allegorical represen¬ 
tations of Mary: 

relft-usso rAnnnreoa rCliiiCi ,lAjfta>lr\re' rVi'TO-i:! 

^Li re»Ai:i retire iicoimiTi cnN^-ir.o 


46 Qi^ek (ed.), Tas’lta, 7f. 

47 Panqita, 152. 
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Fig. 5. The Virgin receives the skein of purple symbolizing her purity. 



Fig. 6. Mary is allegorically called the “burning bush,” since the bush that burns 
without being consumed symbolizes the Virgin Birth. 
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You who has been compared to the shrub, to the skein of purple wool, 
to the cloud and to the Ark, to the menorah and to the Rod of Aaron, 
thus affirming the secrets of the Prophets, you we all praise. 48 

Mary is finally praised as the allegorical Temple at the celebration of 
her funeral (Dormition of the Virgin): 

r&oljtzj ,2ft r<'2ft=i>c\ J £L.2fti-ft riicu ,2ft 

rA^-ir. rejoins ,2ft rei»3ix. reAsss 2ftAci re2fti.:ina re2fti^ft 

r^aiW-i ,2ft r<Au2ft^2m) require rti-i2ft K^\t~i ,2ft K'2ftiiai<nr<' 

reJftti=*>a rsi3t.(Ai_3 re^cVij ,2ft r«S*UT33 ^?cr\rS^ r^r’Wm rA^jCn 

Iuoi,o 2ftiz3ft r&aljE. 2ft\-irrg) r^l\r-i ,2ft rf\maiz2 re2ftU2rw. 

2fti=iA rcAw 

Hail Mary, O dove who bears the eagle of the old days! Hail Mary, pure 
and sacred young woman, O residence of the heavenly king! Hail Mary, 
Rod of Aaron! Hail Mary, closed gate that is not opened! Hail Mary, 
breathing temple of the exalted God! Hail Mary, rod of strength and 
lamp of ample light! Hail Mary, who received the greeting of Gabriel 
and gave life to the House of Adam! 49 

Thus Mary, allegorically representing the Temple, has been replaced 
in the Qur’an by the veristic image of Mary in the Temple. Mary, 
who allegorically represents the Rod of Aaron placed in the Temple, 
is now replaced by the “real” person, Mary, the “sister of Aaron,” the 
Aaronid. 

The allegorical prerogatives of the Christian image of Mary have 
thus been eliminated. Still, traces of a Mariology have remained. 
How are these to be interpreted? Simply as signs that have lost their 
previous theological function? Or should these traces not rather be 
understood as constituents of a new Quranic Mariology: as indicators 
of the replacement of a theologically highly implicative notion by a 
theologically more neutral one, apt to legitimize the appropriation of the 
discourse of Mary in the Qur’an—a discourse that in its Christian shape 
was irreconcilable with Qur’anic monotheism? Should these traces 
perhaps be regarded as re-formulations not only fit to appease those 
listeners who rejected the Christian dogma, but also able to reconcile 
listeners with a Christian background, who in the Qur’an found a figure 
of Mary that, although deprived of her mythic dimension, yet had some 
of her insignia preserved? These traces of a Christian Mariology—the 


48 Panqtta, 150. 

49 Hussaye d-'Ede Maranaye, 45. 
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Fig. 7. The mosaic shows how the Ark of the Covenant is carried to the new Temple. 
The virgin is related to the Ark of the Covenant: both the virgin and the Ark are 
containers of God. 
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replacement of Mary, allegorically understood as the Temple/Church, 
by Mary in the Temple, and the replacement of Mary, allegorized as the 
revived Rod of Aaron by Mary, the “sister of Aaron,”—would then be 
comparable to the replacement of the Christian title of Jesus as the “son 
of God” by the Quranic “Jesus, son of Mary.” In both cases, part of the 
earlier formula is preserved and left audible for the listeners, but at the 
same time is rid of its Christological implications. 

Mary thus is present in the Quran, but Mariology has been rigor¬ 
ously de-mythified, allegories having been changed into veristic state¬ 
ments. Yet, not least because there are still recognizable traces of the 
allegorical intertexts adduced above, the Qur anic figure of Mary has 
preserved a strongly poetic, spiritual dimension. 
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THE “SEAL OF THE PROPHETS”: TOWARDS AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF MUHAMMAD’S PROPHETHOOD’ 


Hartmut Bobzin 


Introduction 

As is well known, Q 33:40 describes Muhammad as “the messenger 
of God and the seal of the prophets ( khatam an-nabiyyin),” a state¬ 
ment which today is generally understood in the sense of finality—in 
other words, as claiming that there will be no prophet after 
Muhammad. * 1 Yet the mere fact that “prophetic” movements wi t h in 
Islam have arisen again and again shows that the word “seal” ( khatam ) 
has also been understood differently, not just as indicating the finality 
of Muhammad’s prophethood, but also in the sense of confirmation, 
i.e., as a form of continuity with earlier prophets. 

This is confirmed by an examination of as-Suyutl’s (d. 1505) exten¬ 
sive commentary on the Qur’an ad-Durr al-manthur fi t-tafsir bi-l- 
ma’thur, which reveals a variety of interpretations of the term “seal.” 
‘A’isha, for example, is reported to have said, “Say ‘seal of the proph¬ 
ets’ and not ‘there will be no prophet after him’!” while another hadlth 
quoted by as-Suyuti states: 

A man once said in Mughlra (b. Shu‘ba)’s presence: “God bless Muham¬ 
mad, the seal of the prophets, there will be no further prophet after 
him! ” Mughlra replied: “Content yourself with saying ‘seal of the proph- 


* A German version of this contribution was published under the title ‘“Das Siegel 
der Propheten.’ Maimonides und das Verstandnis von Mohammeds Prophetentum,” 
in The Trias of Maimonides: Jewish, Arabic and Ancient Culture of Knowledge, edited 
by Georges Tamer (Berlin, 2005), 289-306. 

1 Cf. the amusing anecdote in an-Nuwayri, Nihayat al-'arab, vol. 11, 14: “A 
woman who had been passing herself off as a prophetess was brought before the 
caliph. He asked her: ‘Who are you?’ She answered: ‘I am the prophetess Fatima.’— 
‘Do you believe in Muhammad’s message?’—‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘all that he preached 
is true!’—‘But do you not know that Muhammad said: There will be no prophet after 
me {la nabiyya ba'di)V —‘I know it well; but did he also say: There will be no prophet¬ 
ess after me? (Id nabiyyata ba’di)V ” 
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ets.’ For we have been told that Jesus, blessings be upon him, will come 
again, and if he comes, he would be both before Muhammad and after 
him (since he has already appeared earlier)!” 2 

The expression “seal of the prophets” has recently been examined by 
Carsten Colpe, who traces it back to TertuUian’s (d. after 220) Adversus 
Judaeos (composed soon after 208). Here, the expression refers to 
Jesus and is used polemically against the Jews; it appears in the inter¬ 
pretation of an important passage from the Book of Daniel (9:24) 
that in early Christianity was frequently read in a messianic sense. 3 
Without entering into the question of how plausible Colpe’s deriva¬ 
tion may be, I would like to add that very similar thinking in a very 
similar context can be found in some homilies by the Syrian theolo¬ 
gian Aphraates (d. shortly after 345), who also applies the expression 
to Jesus and employs it against the Jews. 4 This appears particularly 
relevant given the significance of Aphraates’ world of thought, and 
of Syrian monastic teaching in general, for Muhammad’s early revela¬ 
tions, as pointed out long ago by Tor Andrae. 5 Thus, Aphraates 
regards Moses and Jesus as being the two greatest prophets—an 
understanding of prophethood reflected in the Qur’an, where Moses 
is shown as the leader of the “Children of Israel” (banu Isra’il), and 
Jesus as that of the Christians ( nasdrd ). Quite characteristically, 
Aphraates also presents a typological exegesis of the Old Testament 
in which earlier prophets prefigure, and not merely foretell, the life 
of Jesus. The Qur’an interprets the traditional Judeo-Christian histo¬ 
ries of the prophets in a similar fashion, yet does so with regard to 
Muhammad. 


2 Suyuti, Durr (ad loc.). 

3 Colpe, “Siegel,” 77. Those interested in the entire spectrum of possible interpre¬ 
tations of the term “seal” should also consult Friedman’s Prophecy Continuous, which 
debates the issue based on a wide range of source material, with particular regard to 
the modern “prophetic” movement of the Ahmadiyya. 

4 Especially in the Tahw'yatha against the Jews and concerning persecutions; cf. 
Wright, Aphraates; German translation by Bert (1888) and recently by Bruns 
(1991). 

5 Andrae, Mohammed, chap. 3. 
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Messengers and Prophets: Some Statistical Observations 

In the following, I would like to focus on the second part of the “Seal 
Verse,” which has hitherto been largely ignored by scholars, and in 
particular on the concept of “prophet” ( nabi ). What is immediately 
obvious is that Q 33:40 places nabi in close proximity to another 
concept that is also applied to Muhammad, namely, the term “mes¬ 
senger” ( rasul ). The entire verse reads: 

Muhammad is not the father of any of your men, but he is the mes¬ 
senger of God and the seal of the prophets ( ma kana Muhammadan 
aba ahadin min rijalikum wa-lakin rasula llahi wa-khatama n-nabiyyina). 
God is cognizant of everything. 

I should first like to examine more closely the two words “messenger” 
and “prophet.” Today, both are used to refer to Muhammad, often 
without any discernible difference in meaning; Khoury’s German 
translation of the Qur’an, for example, at one point even translates 
rasul as “prophet” (Q 38:14)! The fact that the two are not always 
interchangeable can, however, be seen from certain everyday expres¬ 
sions. Thus Muhammad’s birthday is referred to as mawlid an-nabi, 
“the birthday of the Prophet,” and the call to pray for Muhammad is 
sallu 'ala n-nabi, “pray for the Prophet.” The shahada, on the other 
hand, refers to Muhammad as a rasul: “I confirm that there is no god 
other than God, and that Muhammad is the messenger of God.” The 
sira literature also describes Muhammad mainly as the “messenger 
of God” ( rasulu lldh). It may be briefly noted that the Qur’an does 
not use the expression “prophet of God” ( nabiyyu lldh), the earliest 
occurrences of which I have discovered in hadlth literature 6 and in 
at-Tabarl (d. 923). 

Now it is a sound linguistic principle that two different expressions 
are likely to carry different meanings, so that it may be supposed that 
the expression “seal of the prophets” in the Seal Verse was not used 
without reason. In order to reach any further conclusion, one has to 
examine the complete text of the Qur’an for its use of the terms nabi 
and rasul. The number of occurrences of each expression is recorded 
in the following table: 


6 Cf. Wensinck, Concordance, vol. 6, s.v. nabi, 332ff. 
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nabi 



rasul 



singular 

nabiyyun 

54 

singular 

rasulun 

236 

plural 

nabiyyuna 

16 

plural 

rusulan 

96 


'anbiya’u 

5 





total 

75 


total 

332 


Here, three things are noticeable: Firstly, the word “messenger” occurs 
332 times, four times as often as “prophet” (75 occurrences). Secondly, 
on the basis of Noldeke’s chronology, 7 “prophet” appears predomi¬ 
nantly in Medinan surahs and plays hardly any role in Muhammad’s 
early revelations. Thirdly, the application of nabl to Muhammad him¬ 
self also does not occur before the Medinan surahs. 

If taken seriously therefore, the Qur’an’s use of language stands in 
marked contradiction to the frequently held view that in Mecca 
Muhammad was primarily a “prophet,” while in Medina he was pri¬ 
marily a “statesman.” This division into periods has been adopted 
unquestioningly by a whole series of European biographies, from Karl 
Ahrens to Hans Heinrich Schaeder and W. M. Watt, and is often 
accompanied by the assumption of a “break” in Muhammad’s life. 
Yet such conceptions of Muhammad’s actions are, to put it bluntly, 
closely linked to the understanding of prophethood current in modern 
Western theology, according to which a prophet is someone inspired 
or at least authorized by God and charged with the task of proclaim¬ 
ing a particular message concerning the future. This message can be 
socio-political in nature, as was the case with the classical biblical 
prophets such as Amos, Isaiah, or Hosea, yet it is insisted that the 
prophets were not themselves politicians. The biblical scholar Walter 
Zimmerli has drawn attention to this, as he puts it, decisive “mistake” 
on the part of Muhammad: “La faute de Mahomet consiste en ceci: 
au moment ou la puissance lui fut offerte, il n’est pas reste un pro- 
phete.” 8 

It will readily be admitted that attempting to understand the nature 
of Muhammad’s prophethood on the basis of biblical precedents is 
a questionable method. It is, however, just as questionable to make 
uncritical use of the understanding of prophethood advanced by 
Muslim biographers of Muhammad, since Ibn Ishaq’s slra, for exam- 


7 See GdQ, vol. 1. 

8 Zimmerli, Prophete, 32. 
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pie, is based on a definite concept of what a prophet ought to be like 
and of the course Muhammad’s life must therefore have taken; it 
must therefore be used with the utmost caution when analyzing 
Qur’anic notions of prophethood. The only legitimate method must 
be to begin with a scrupulous examination of the Qur’an’s own 
employment of the word. Whether it is thus possible to discover 
Muhammad’s own self-understanding as a prophet must remain 
moot. To put it very briefly: Even though the Qur’an does have indis¬ 
putable value as a historical source, it remains a primarily kerygmatic 
text, that is, it represents the transmission of a religious message, it 
is a “proclamation.” 


The Early Quranic Image of Muhammad 

How is Muhammad presented in the Qur’an? As is well known, the 
earliest surahs contain purely descriptive references to Muhammad, 
the oldest and clearest of which is “warner” ( nadhir , mundhir; cf. 
Q 51:50.51, Q 79:45), followed by mudhakkir or “exhorter” (just once, 
in Q 88:21). Only later do we find “bearer of good news” ( bashlr or 
mubashshir; see, for example, Q 35:24); interestingly enough, this 
designation is never used alone but always together with “warner.” 
In addition, there is of course the word “messenger” ( rasul ), used 
twice together with the attribute mubin (Q 44:13 and Q 43:29), which 
means “unambiguous, clearly understandable, evident.” More fre¬ 
quently, this latter attribute appears in conjunction with “warner.” 

When regarded in the context of the “clarity” of Muhammad’s task 
described in these expressions, the various Qur’anic statements dis¬ 
tinguishing him from other categories gain a new significance. 
Muhammad is said not to have been a “poet” (shd'ir, Q 69:41, Q 52:30) 
nor yet to have been “possessed” by a “spirit” {jinn) —in other words, 
majnun (Q 68:2.51, Q 52:29), as poets were said to be (see Q 37:36: 
“Are we going to forsake our gods for the sake of a poet possessed?”). 
Nor was he a “magician” {sahir) or one of the ancient Arabian sooth¬ 
sayers (sg. kahin). A summary of these distinguishing statements 
reveals two things. Firstly, that they cover the entire range of ancient 
Arabian ecstatics, who were defined by established expressions and 
associated with certain religious or social institutions; by contrast, 
this was not true of the terms “warner,” and perhaps also, “messen¬ 
ger.” Secondly, the mode of speech ( qawl ) these ecstatics employed 
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was decidedly elaborate and in a certain sense artful. The poets’ 
qasidas were metric and full of imagery and metaphor; as far as can 
be seen from the scant evidence available, this also holds true for the 
rhyming prose (saj 1 ) of the soothsayers (kuhhan). In contrast to this, 
Muhammad’s speech is described as being “clear.” 

A systematic compilation of all the imperatives and prohibitions 
which the Qur’an describes as having been addressed to Muhammad 
by God reveals the singular nature of Muhammad’s actions in Mecca 
in even sharper focus. Two categories can be drawn up on the basis 
of content. On the one hand, there are commands defining 
Muhammad’s public duties, described in terms corresponding with 
the functional definitions quoted above like “warner” and “exhorter”: 
“Arise and warn” (Q 74:2), “So announce to them the good news of 
a very painful punishment” (fa-bashshirhum bi-’adhabin 'alim, 
Q 84:24), or simply the command to “remind” his audience ( dhakkir , 
Q 87:9, 88:21, 51:55, 52:79). All of these imperatives define 
Muhammad’s task as that of a preacher of penitence for his city 
(qarya ) or people ( umma ). On the other hand, however, there is also 
a group of injunctions that refer to Muhammad as a person and to 
his relationship with God. These demand certain virtues of him, such 
as sabr (steadfastness, patience) or tawakkul (faith in God), or call 
on h im to leave matters to God ( dharnl ..., cf. Q 68:44). In addition, 
they require a number of pious actions, as seen in the verbs sabbaha 
(to praise), dhakara (to mention), and sajada (to prostrate oneself): 
“Proclaim the praise of your Lord when you arise” ( sabbih bi-hamdi 
rabbika hlna taqum, 52:48); “And mention ( wa-dhkur ) the name of 
your Lord morning and evening. And for part of the night, prostrate 
yourself ifa-sjud) to Him and glorify ( sabbih ) Him all night long” 
(Q 76:25.26). These instructions in particular bear a clear resemblance 
to an ascetic, not to say monastic, ideal of piety. The closest parallels 
are to be found in Syriac Christian monasticism. 

If one were therefore to seek to characterize Muhammad on the 
basis of the early Meccan surahs, it would be as an ascetic preacher 
of penitence. He warns of the coming Day of Judgment when there 
will be no one to plead man’s case before the righteous Lord, the 
Creator, who has the power to kill and restore to life. Preaching this 
message to the Meccans, Muhammad met with disbelief and resis¬ 
tance. In order to legitimize his mission and to give it sufficient weight, 
the Qur’an draws on the examples provided by earlier messengers of 
God ( rusul ). This happened by means of what Josef Horovitz has 
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termed “Straflegenden,” i.e., punishment narratives, according to 
which each “people” has its own messenger ( rasul ) who is sent by 
God to “remind” it. In the six cases mentioned most frequently in 
the Qur’an, the respective people accuse the messenger of lying, and 
meet with instant retribution. The people are destroyed, the messenger 
survives—sometimes, as in the case of Noah, accompanied by a small 
band of adherents faithful to him. 9 


The Quranic Use of nabi 

It is in this context that the term nabi is first employed, most strik¬ 
ingly in Q 19, where it occurs in a sort of catalogue. On closer exami¬ 
nation of the figures to whom the Qur’an ascribes the titles “prophet” 
(nabi) or “messenger” (rasul/mursal), the following picture emerges 
(brackets indicate non-explicit occurrences): 


Name 

nabi 

rasul 

Adam (Adam) 

(x) 


Enoch (? Idris) 

X 


Noah ( Nuh) 

X 

X 

Abraham ( Ibrahim) 

X 


Lot (Liif) 

(x) 

X 

Ishmael (Isma'il) 

X 

X 

Isaac (Ishaq) 

X 


Jacob (Ya'qub) 

X 


Joseph (Yusuf) 

(x) 


Moses (Musa) 

X 

X 

Aaron (Harun) 

X 

X 

Samuel 

(x) 


David (Da’ud) 

X 


Solomon (Sulayman) 

X 


Elijah (Ilyas) 

(x) 

x (mursal) 

Elisha (al-Yasa') 

(x) 

x (mursal) 

Jonah (Yunus) 

X 


Job (Ayyub) 

X 


Zacharias (Zakariyya) 

(x) 



9 See Horovitz, Koranische Untersuchungen; cf. Marshall, God, Muhammad and 
the Unbelievers. 
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Name 

nabi 

rasul 

Salih 


x 

Shu'ayb 


X 

John the Baptist (Yabya) 

X 


Jesus (‘Isa) 

X 

X 

Muhammad 

X 

X 


As the table shows, all the figures described as nabl come from the 
Judeo-Christian tradition and have been aptly described by Arent Jan 
Wensinck as “biblical saints.” 10 This link to Judeo-Christian tradition 
is not quite so generally the case for the “messengers”; there are also 
far fewer of them. The survey also shows that the oft-repeated rule 
of thumb “Not every nabl is a rasul, but each rasul is a nabl" is not 
strictly true. 

An attempt to discover the characteristics of the two groups based 
purely on the Qur’an reveals a number of features common to both 
prophets and messengers, such as a scripture ( kitab ), miracles ( ayat ), 
and inspiration ( wahy). n It is impossible to differentiate clearly 
between rasul and nabl on the basis of just these characteristics. 
Having been sent to a specific people, on the other hand, is a consti¬ 
tutive feature of a rasul. This cannot be true of prophets, not least 
because in contrast to the messengers, they are partly determined by 
their genealogy, that is, they all come from a particular lineage 
(i dhurriyya ). 12 

With this we have a further important characteristic for some of 
the prophets named in the Qur’an, namely, that of having been “cho¬ 
sen” by God. This was to have a significant effect on the veneration 
of Muhammad in later Islam as God’s “Chosen One,” al-mustafd, or 
al-mukhtar. The following overview shows whom the Qur’an describes 
as having been “chosen”: 


10 “Bibelheilige” in German; see Wensinck, “Muhammed und die Propheten,” 
170. 

11 Cf. Bijlefeld, “Prophet.” 

12 This genealogical aspect can be seen very clearly in Q 3:33: “God chose Adam, 
Noah, the family of Abraham and the family of'Imran above all mankind.” 
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Name 

isfafa 

ijtaba 

ikhtara 

Adam (Adam) 

X 

X 


Enoch (? Idris) 


(x) 


Noah (Nub) 

X 

(x) 


Abraham (Ibrahim) 

XX 

X (x) (x) 


The family of Abraham (al Ibrahim) 

X 



Lot (Luf) 


(X) 


Ishmael ( Ismail) 


(x) (x) 


Isaac (Ishaq) 

X 

(X) 


Jacob (Ya'qub) 

X 

(x) 


Joseph (Yusuf) 


(x) 


Moses (Musa) 

X 

(x) (x) 

X 

Aaron (Harun) 


(x) 


The Children of Israel (banu Isra’il) 



X 

Saul (Talut) 

X 



David (Da’ud) 


(x) 


Solomon (Sulayman) 


(x) 


Elijah (Ilyas) 


(x) 


Elisha (al-Yasa) 


(x) 


Jonah (Yiinus) 


X (x) 


Job (Ayyub) 


(x) 


Zacharias 


(x) (x) 


John the Baptist (Yahya) 


(x) 


Mary (Maryam) 

X 

(x) 


The family of Imran (al ‘Imran) 

X 



Jesus (Isa) 


(x) (x) 


Muhammad 




The Servants of God (‘ibad Allah) 

X 




The “chosen ones” include almost all the figures to whom the title 
nabi applies. It is significant that they are joined by three groups: the 
“family of Abraham,” the “Children of Israel,” and the “family of 
‘Imran,” which correspond to the Jewish patriarchs or pre-Mosaic 
Jewry (= al Ibrahim), Mosaic Jewry (band Isra’ll), and post-Mosaic 
Jewry together with Christians and Jewish-Christians (= al ‘Imran). 
Belonging to these “chosen ones” is therefore an essential attribute 
of the prophets and of their families as named in the Qur'an. The 
Quranic prophets all display one further characteristic. Each has 
given a “pledge” ( mlthdq ) that was accepted by God and thus has 
resulted in a “contract” or “covenant” (‘ ahd). Such a covenant is not 
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restricted to prophets but includes all of the “chosen ones” named 
above. 

The Quranic notion of prophethood is thus closely bound up with 
the history of God’s “chosen people” and with the concept of cove¬ 
nant. A closer examination of the terms “successor” ( khalifa , derived 
from the verb khalafa ) and “inheritance” (the verb waratha and its 
various derivations) leads to a similar conclusion. 13 The title “mes¬ 
senger,” on the other hand, does not exhibit this historical connota¬ 
tion, despite the fact that it does bear certain similarities to the concept 
of apostleship as found in the New Testament and the early Church. 
“Messenger” can without difficulty be applied to figures from Arabian 
history, such as Hud, Salih, Shu'ayb—and, of course, Muhammad. 


Muhammad as a Prophet: The Medinan Context 

How then did the term “prophet” ( nahi ) come to be applied to 
Muhammad? It should be remembered that the Quranic evidence 
shows that apart from two disputed passages, which will be discussed 
below, Muhammad was first described as a prophet in Medina. One 
of the issues figuring most prominently in the Medinan surahs is of 
course the polemic against the local Jews. Viewed in purely political 
terms, the issue was of course that of who was to hold power. This 
conflict is reflected in the Qur’an, albeit not as a historical account 
but, as it were, translated into theology. At bottom, this conflict rested 
on two opposing claims to have been “chosen”: it revolved around 
the question of which community—the Jews of Medina or the new 
arrivals from Mecca—was God’s true “chosen people.” Since the 
prophets were the central protagonists of biblical salvation history, 
presenting Muhammad as a nabi implied that he was the most recent 
representative of that history; his and his adherents’ claim to suprem¬ 
acy is thus supported by means of a quasi-genealogical continuity 
with earlier “chosen” individuals and communities. 

This is confirmed by Q 33, which also contains the Seal Verse. 
Immediately noticeable is the circumstance that this surah exhibits 
almost a quarter of all occurrences of the word nabi (seventeen out 
of seventy-five); one might well argue that its basic topic is precisely 
to serve as a “reminder” of the identity of the true prophet. On six 


13 See Prenner, Muhammad and Musa. A similar conclusion was reached by 
Wolfdietrich Fischer, “Selbstverstandnis Muhammads.” 
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occasions, the address “O Prophet” ( ya-ayyuha n-nabiyyu) is used to 
mark new and important sections of the surah. Another conspicuous 
feature of the text is that it contains a whole series of prerogatives of 
the Prophet, some of which concern his relationship to women, while 
others are to be of particular significance for the later Islamic venera¬ 
tion of Muhammad. He is called a “good example” ( uswa hasana, 
v. 21) whose life one should seek to imitate; he is described as a “shin¬ 
ing lamp” ( sirdj munlr, v. 46), an expression which was to lead to the 
light symbolism widely associated with Muhammad in popular belief 
and mysticism; and God and his angels are said to invoke blessings 
on the Prophet (inna llaha wa-mald’ikatahu yusalluna 'ala n-nabl, 
v. 56), which is the basis for the later obligation to invoke blessings 
when the Prophet’s name is mentioned. 

In our context, however, the most significant passage besides the 
Seal Verse (v. 40) is verse 7: 

And (remember) when we took from the prophets their covenant and 
from you and from Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, son of Mary, 
too; and we took from them a solemn covenant. 

Here, “from you” (i.e., from Muhammad) is emphasized by the fact 
that it precedes the names of all the other prophets. Muhammad is 
given a prominent position in a chain of succession or a genealogy 
of “chosen” prophets, whereby the covenant concluded between God 
and his prophets also applies to Muhammad’s people, the Islamic 
umma. It is this sense that Q 7:157f. twice refers to Muhammad as 
the rasul an-nabl al-umml, that is, a prophet belonging not to the 
People of the Book (ahl al-kitdb ), but to his own Arab umma; the 
term an-nabl al-umml is thus best rendered as the “gentile prophet.” 

According to Q 7, Jews and Christians can find this prophet “men¬ 
tioned in the Torah and the Gospel.” I shall come back to the relevant 
passages further on. It is, however, only in the light of this statement 
that one can fully appreciate what was the primary issue in the conflict 
with the Jews—the age-old differentiation between true and false 
prophecy, or the Jews’ refusal to recognize Muhammad as a prophet 
in the Jewish tradition, as Johan Bouman has noted. 14 In what is partly 
a development of Wensinck’s well-known work Mohammed en de 
Joden te Medina, Bouman gives two reasons for this: 


14 See Bouman, Der Koran und die Juden, 69. 
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According to Jewish tradition, prophets do not seek political power. 
The fact that Muhammad does so provides the evidence that he is not 
a prophet. And prophets [...] are not led by their fleshly desires as 
Muhammad is . 15 

This last point is inextricably bound up with Muhammad’s polygamy 
and especially with his marriage to the beautiful Zaynab bint Jahsh. 
According to Muslim historians, she had first been married to 
Muhammad’s adopted son, Zayd b. Haritha. Ibn Sa‘d, in his great 
biographical work, relates that Muhammad once sought to visit Zayd 
at home but found him absent and met Zaynab. From this meeting 
a relationship developed. 16 One might suppose the story would follow 
a course similar to that of David and Bathsheba familiar from the 
Old Testament, but one would be wrong. For insofar as one can tell 
from our knowledge of ancient Arabic law, Muhammad’s adopted 
son Zayd enjoyed the same status as a biological son. Muhammad 
could not therefore have married Zayd’s wife. However, Q 33:4 states 
that God “did not make your adopted sons your sons in fact.” One 
can read this as an announcement of the extensive discussion in verses 
37-40 of whether a believer ( mu’min ) is permitted to marry the wife 
of his adopted son, a section that leads on to the Seal Verse: 

And (remember) when you said to him whom God favored and you 
favored: “Hold on to your wife and fear God,” while you concealed 
within yourself what God would reveal and feared other men, whereas 
God had a better right to be feared by you. Then, when Zayd had satis¬ 
fied his desire for her, we gave her to you in marriage; so that the 
believers should not be at fault regarding the wives of their adopted 
sons, once they have satisfied their desire for them. For God’s command 
must be accomplished. 

The Prophet was not at fault regarding what God prescribed for him 
as was his way with those who were gone before. And God’s command 
is a pre-ordained decree. 

Those who were delivering God’s messages and feared Him, fearing 
none other than God. God suffices as a reckoner. 

Muhammad is not the father of any of your men, but is the messenger 
of God and the seal of the prophets. God is cognizant of everything. 

The word haraj (“offense, offensiveness, crime”) is used twice in this 
passage, indicating the problematic nature of the situation. It is 


15 Ibid., 70. 

16 See Ibn Sa'd, Tabaqat, vol. VIII, 71ff. 
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nevertheless advisable to avoid Bouman’s expression “fleshly desires”— 
probably unintentionally, he has adopted a traditional Christian inter¬ 
pretation of the passage that can be traced back to John of Damascus 
(d. ca. 750). 17 Nevertheless, the fact that writers such as Ibn Hisham 
(d. 830) make no mention of the episode, while Ibn Sa‘d (d. 845) 
describes it so freely, does appear to indicate that the whole matter 
was regarded as in some way offensive. The Quranic text clearly con¬ 
tains an apologetic element; this was, however, probably not originally 
directed towards Muhammad’s own followers, as may be seen from 
the conclusion of the passage, the Seal Verse. If the text first denies 
that Muhammad was guilty of adultery, and then appends a prophe- 
tological statement of such significance, the text can only be addressed 
to an audience who has denied his prophethood precisely because of 
his conduct. The only plausible addressees of the section are therefore 
the Jews of Medina. 


The Nature of True Prophecy: Some Relevant Rabbinic Intertexts 

Since we have no direct, contemporary source material concerning 
the Medinan Jews (other than the Qur’an, of course), a short detour 
is necessary at this point. A brief passage in the Mishnah, at the end 
of the tractate Sanhedrin, tells us that adultery is one of the charac¬ 
teristics by which a “false prophet” may be recognized (the punish¬ 
ment being strangulation). The Babylonian Talmud adds no further 
comment. It should be noted here that the Talmud contains little 
concerning the nature of prophecy, since common opinion had it 
that there would be no further prophets after the destruction of the 
Temple by the Romans. 18 Rabbinic Judaism therefore regarded ancient 
prophecy primarily as a matter for classificatory speculation: Was 
prophecy limited to Israel? What was the nature of prophecy? What 
should a prophet be like? Answers to these and other questions are 
found scattered throughout the Talmudic material, often in the form 
of anecdotes. The tractate Shabbat for example states that a prophet 
has to be a “wise, brave, rich, and well-grown man” (92a). What 
concerns us here, however, is the quite different question of what a 
prophet ought not to be like according to Jewish teaching, what he 
is absolutely prohibited from doing. 


17 Cf. Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, 91. 

18 Cf. Baba Batra 12a. 
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The most detailed description of the ideal Jewish prophet is to be 
found much later in the Guide of the Perplexed (Daldlat al-ha’irin) 
by the famous religious philosopher Moses Maimonides (1135-1204), 
who also authored one of the most important commentaries on the 
Mishnah. Maimonides describes the features characterizing true and 
false prophets and states that a true prophet will abandon the desires 
of the flesh and hold them in contempt, this being the first step that 
has to be taken by those in search of truth and by prophets in par¬ 
ticular. 19 

Whether Maimonides’ ethics, and in particular his antipathy 
towards the human body, owe more to the Aristotelian tradition than 
to traditional Judaism is not the main issue here. What is significant 
is rather that he supplements his argument with an important example 
from the Old Testament, the case of the two false prophets Ahab and 
Zedekiah, who, according to Jeremiah (29:23), “committed adultery 
with their neighbors’ wives, and have spoken lying words in my name, 
which I have not commanded them.” Without ignoring the dangers 
inherent in basing my argument on a work written much later than 
the Qur’an, the biblical quotation used by Maimonides had certainly 
been known for a long time. It is thus at least likely that Q 33:37-40 
might have been attempting to refute Jewish allegations that 
Muhammad should be seen as a “false prophet” because he had com¬ 
mitted adultery. 20 

Wensinck and Bouman mention a further aspect, namely, that 
Jewish tradition proscribes prophets from seeking power. Yet this 
view is not based on genuine Jewish sources but largely on statements 
attributed to the Jews by early Arabic historians. If one consults Jewish 
sources, the issue appears in a different light. Here, what is essential 
to true prophecy is rather that prophecy is conceived as a phenom¬ 
enon confined to Israel. This is also how Ibn Ishaq describes matters 
when he reports Muhammad’s Jewish opponents to have said: “There 
is no prophecy ( nubuwwa ) amongst the Arabs, but your master (i.e., 
Muhammad) is a king ( malik ).” 21 In other words, Muhammad, on 
account of his Arab, non-Jewish origin, is in no way associated with 
the specifically Jewish tradition of prophecy. At-Tabarl, in a still more 
interesting passage, reverses the emphasis: Shortly before his conver- 


19 Guide, 371 (pt. 2, chap. 36). 

20 One can find more details regarding the Jewish background of this passage in 
the German version of this paper, cf. the introductory note. 

21 Guillaume, Life, 270 (p. 400 of Wiistenfeld’s edition). 
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sion to Islam, Abu Sufyan, the leader of Muhammad’s Meccan oppo¬ 
nents, is reported to have said to Muhammad’s uncle al-‘Abbas: “Your 
nephew’s power ( mulk ) has become great,” whereupon al-‘Abbas 
replied: “Beware! It is prophethood ( nubuwwa ).” 22 Rather than pre¬ 
senting prophethood as something incompatible with the exercise of 
power, here Abu Sufyan is made to understand that he is confronted 
with a particular kind of power, namely, the authority inherent in 
true prophethood. 


Moses as a Paradigm 

What concerns us here is not how Muhammad succeeded politically 
in asserting his claim to be a nabi against the opposition of the 
Medinan Jews, but rather how this is theologically justified. The 
Qur’an provides a clear answer to this question: the figure of the 
“messenger and prophet.” It can hardly be a coincidence that the 
prophet whom the Qur’an mentions most often is Moses. Prenner’s 
research has given us a much clearer understanding of the significance 
which the Mosaic stories in the Qur’an have as metaphors for the 
salvation-historical background of Muhammad’s mission. 23 When 
read with this in mind, it becomes evident that according to the 
Qur’an there was no such thing as a “break” in Muhammad’s devel¬ 
opment: Moses at first functions as a preacher of penitence and then 
leads his people out of Egypt, thus assuming the role of the law-giver 
in the desert. Each role follows naturally from the other. Instead of 
a “break,” there is merely a turning point in the lives of both men: 
the Exodus for Moses, the Hijra for Muhammad. 24 

Once we recognize that on a theological level Moses can be seen 
as a paradigm for Muhammad, we can easily find other analogies. 
One particularly significant example is near the beginning of Q 5, 
which gives a number of dietary prescriptions. Here, the word al- 
yawma (“today, this day”) appears several times, most importantly 
in the following statement from v. 3: “Today, I have perfected your 
religion for you, completed My grace on you and approved isldm as 


22 At-Tabarl, Annates, vol. 1, 1633. 

23 Prenner, Muhammad und Musa. 

24 Angelika Neuwirth, in her analysis of the Qur’anic Moses narratives, has shown 
in detail how they serve as a narrative medium for articulating the position and func¬ 
tion of Muhammad himself. See Neuwirth, “Erzahlen als Kanonischer Prozefi.” 
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a religion for you.” Which day does this refer to? Noldeke and Schwally 
assume it to have been a day in the last year of the Prophet’s life. 25 
With slightly more justification, Erwin Graf takes it to have been a 
date shortly after the Hijra when Muhammad was still seeking to win 
over the Jews and therefore at pains to demonstrate to them that he 
was familiar, and in agreement, with their laws. 26 Yet a different, and 
possibly more fruitful, approach is suggested by Hartwig Hirschfeld, 
who has pointed out the “deuteronomistic” nature of this passage. 27 
What did he mean by this? In the Book of Deuteronomy, Moses 
begins his great speech proclaiming the Ten Commandments with 
the words: “Hear, O Israel, the statutes and judgments which I speak 
in your ears this day” (5:1). Throughout his speech, as a kind of 
renewal of the covenant concluded at Horeb, “this day” is repeated 
again and again. It seems to me that the beginning of Q 5 is part of 
a similar covenanting speech, also alluded to by Q 33:7 (see above). 
A covenant of this kind is not a historical event, but rather a part of 
salvation history; it has to be seen as a kerygmatic date and as such 
cannot be dated with historical precision. 

Hirschfeld’s suggestion, even though at first sight of merely nega¬ 
tive value, is however helpful in a quite different way. Today, the 
“Deuteronomists” are seen as having edited the books of the Old 
Testament in order to bring them into line with a particular concept 
of redemption in which prophets play an important role as proclaim- 
ers of the one God. It is here that the notion of the violence suffered 
by the prophets is first presented, an idea that is later taken up by the 
Qur’an. The Book of Deuteronomy also contains an extremely impor¬ 
tant passage on soothsayers of all kinds and on true and false prophets 
(18:9ff.), and the same chapter also reports Moses’ proclamation to 
the Children of Israel: “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
him ye shall hearken” (18:15). Q 7:157f., which has been quoted above, 
speaks of the so-called “heathen prophet” ( an-nabl al-ummi) and 
states that the “People of the Book” can find him mentioned in the 
Torah and the Gospels. It is not unlikely that this is indeed a polemi¬ 
cal reference to the passage in Deuteronomy—as Muslim apologists 
have always maintained. 28 


25 GdQ, vol. 1, 228. 

26 Graf, Jagdbeute, 52. 

27 Hirschfeld, New Researches, 133. 

28 Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds, 104. 
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In summary, then, the Qur’an’s portrayal of Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood is characterized by a typological association with the figure of 
Moses. The way Moses is portrayed owes much to Judaism and to 
Jewish Christianity. The figure of Moses allowed Muhammad’s idea 
of a theocracy to mature (“Fear God and follow his messenger”). Just 
as Jewish Christianity regarded Jesus as a prophet who confirmed 
and completed Moses’ prophecy, the Qur’an views Muhammad as 
having completed Moses’ work. Consequently, it is in this sense that 
the expression “seal of the prophets” must primarily be under¬ 
stood. 
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READING THE QUR’AN AS HOMILY: 
THE CASE OF SARAH’S LAUGHTER* 


Gabriel Said Reynolds 


Introduction 

In surah 11 (Hud), the Qur’an refers to messengers ( rusul ) who come 
to Abraham and give him the good news of the promised birth of 
a son and a grandson (w. 69ff.). Immediately thereafter (w. 77ff.), 
the text refers to messengers, apparently the same messengers, who 
come to warn Lot of the destruction of his people. This narrative 
sequence, of course, accords with Genesis 18-19. Yet the quality of 
the narrative is quite different in the Qur’an. The Bible provides a 
detailed story, beginning with Gen. 18:1-2: “Yahweh appeared to him 
at the Oak of Mamre while he was sitting by the entrance of the 
tent during the hottest part of the day. He looked up, and there he 
saw three men standing near him.” * 1 The Qur’an, on the other hand, 
provides only allusions. It mentions neither the Oak of Mamre nor 
a tent, nor the heat of the day, nor does it specify the number of 
messengers at three. 

Evidently, the Qur’an is not borrowing or retelling the biblical 
story, but rather commenting on it. Accordingly, there is a distinctly 
homiletic feel to this passage. It is all carefully rhymed, according to 
the fasila of a penultimate -i or -u. It is interrupted on several occa¬ 
sions with pious reminders, such as verse 73, when the messengers 
ask, “Do you wonder at God’s command? May the mercy and bless¬ 
ings of God be upon you, O people of the house. Surely he is praise¬ 
worthy and glorious.” Even the very substance of the story seems to 
be remolded by the homiletic goals of the author. In Gen. 19:26 there 
is a terse reference to Lot’s wife turning into a pillar of salt, a 


* I discuss the issues involved in the present article more thoroughly in a paper 
for the Fifth Woodbrooke-Mingana Symposium on Arab Christianity and Islam , cf. 
G. S. Reynolds, “The Qur'anic Sarah as Prototype of Mary,” in The Bible in Arab 
Christianity , edited by D. Thomas, Leiden 2007, 193-206. 

1 The translation is according to the New Jerusalem Bible. 
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punishment, it seems, for her decision to look back at the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. Thus when Jesus seeks to warn his audience 
that on the Day of Judgment “anyone who tries to preserve his life 
will lose it” (Luke 17:33), he exclaims “Remember Lot’s wife!” (Luke 
17:32). In Q 11:81, however, the demise of Lot’s wife is already pre¬ 
dicted by the messengers; it is preordained (cf. Q 7:83; 15:60; 29:32). 
The message is clear: God’s will is ineluctable. Thus the Qur’an—much 
like Jesus in Luke’s Gospel—alludes to the biblical story of Abraham 
and Lot as a medium by which to express a religious message. That 
only an allusion was necessary suggests that the Qur’an’s audience, 
like that of Luke, was already familiar with the details of the story. 

Yet the allusive style of the Qur’an was a source of great consterna¬ 
tion to Muslim scholars. For when Qur’anic exegesis ( tafslr ) arose, 
the exegetes ( mufassirun ) were either not aware of the details of the 
biblical story to which the Qur’an alludes, or, perhaps more likely, 
were mistrustful of biblical literature and commentary. Either way, 
they kept the Qur’an separate from the Bible. Instead of turning to 
biblical literature for the details of the visitation story, the mufassirun 
attempted to find those details by extrapolating the references in the 
Qur’an. This proved particularly vexing in regard to one peculiar 
detail of this passage: the mention of Abraham’s wife laughing in 
Qur’an 11:71. It is to this detail that the present paper is dedicated. 

Incidentally, if the homiletic quality of the Qur’an was problematic 
to the medieval exegetes, it could be quite helpful to critical scholars 
today. For if the Qur’an is a homily, in this case a homily on a biblical 
narrative, it ceases to be in a competitive relationship with the Bible 
(or any other text on which it might be commenting). On the contrary, 
the two texts become the best of friends, one helping the other along. 
One text provides the material, the other text provides the interpreta¬ 
tion. The Qur’an can no longer be accused of borrowing from the 
Bible or vulgarizing the Bible. The Bible, meanwhile, can no longer 
be off limits to studies of the Qur’an, which no longer appears ex 
nihilo. On the contrary, this model would demand that students of 
the Qur’an become no less students of the Bible. Hopefully the virtue 
of this model will become evident through the simple example that 
follows. 
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The Quranic Evidence 

From the Qur anic evidence alone, the following information on the 
incident during which Abraham’s wife laughs emerges. Certain mes¬ 
sengers ( rusul , perhaps best understood through Greek ayyeXoc,) of 
indeterminate number come to Abraham with good news. He rushes 
to bring them a roasted calf, 2 which they do not touch. The rejection 
of his hospitality scares Abraham, but the messengers reassure him 
with the declaration that they have been sent to Lot’s people. In verse 
71 two things happen. First, Abraham’s unnamed wife, who is stand¬ 
ing by, 3 laughs. Second, the divine first person plural voice of the 
Qur’an announces: “Thereupon we announced to her the good news 
of Isaac, and after Isaac, of Jacob.” Abraham’s wife does not seem 
pleased with the news. She is upset or scared by it, proclaiming 
ya-waylata, and remarking that both she and her husband are old. 
She describes this matter as ‘ajib, which Yusuf Ali and Shakir translate 
as “wonderful,” but Pickthall and Fakhry as “strange.” Finally, after 
Abraham’s amazement passes, and he too receives the good news, he 
debates with God the fate of Lot’s people (an allusion to the famous 
haggling with Yahweh over the fate of Sodom, Gen. 18:22-33). 

The story of Abraham’s visitors is repeated in Q 51:24-34, but here 
the visitors are referred to (v. 24) as Abraham’s guests (an allusion 
undoubtedly recognizable to the Qur’an’s audience) and described 
(v. 25) as a qawm munkar, an “unusual people,” perhaps an allusion 
to the supernatural character of these visitors. This term also seems 
to have something in common with Q 11:70, where it is related that 
Abraham nakirahum (usually understood as “felt mistrust” or the 
like) when they did not touch the food. Presumably the non-Qur’anic 
characters of Munkar and Naklr receive their names, and their voca¬ 
tion as angels of punishment, from these references. 

In Q 51:28-29 there is also an important difference with Q 11, for 
here when the angels seek to reassure Abraham, they do not do so, 
as in Q 11:70, by telling him that their mission is against Lot. Instead, 
they reassure him by delivering the good news of a son to be born. 
At this, Abraham’s wife is distraught and comes forth screeching (Ji 


2 This follows the traditional reading, tianidh, which is poorly attested in Arabic. 
The scriptio defectiva of this term, which allows for scores of different readings, may 
have been misread. The meaning of hanidh is anyway unclear. 

3 Ibn Mas'ud’s reading has wa-huwajalisun after the mention that she is standing. 
See Jeffery, Materials , 47. 
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sarratin), hitting her forehead, 4 and shouting ‘ajuzun ‘aqimun, “old 
and sterile.” 5 If the passage in Q 51 does not refer to Abraham’s wife’s 
laughter, it nevertheless illuminates the reason for it. In light of this 
second passage, the role that the Qur’an assigns to Abraham’s wife 
in the visitation story is clear: to express shock and disbelief at the 
promised miracle, be it by screeching, hitting her forehead, laughing, 
or reminding the reader that she and her husband are old. She laughs, 
then, because she finds the idea of having a son amazing, not unlike 
the Sarah of Gen. 18. 

Most mufassirun, however, do not arrive at this conclusion. In fact, 
they are remarkably uncertain about this allusion to the laughter of 
Abraham’s wife, whom we might now confidently refer to as Sarah. 
Abraham Geiger sums up the explanations of the mufassirun for 
Sarah’s laughter as “die mannigfaltigsten abgeschmackten 
Vermuthungen.” 6 He is referring, in politically incorrect language, to 
the polyvalent 7 method of the commentators on this question. 
At-Tabarl (d. 310/923), for example, provides six different, and mutu¬ 
ally exclusive, explanations for the laughter, proposing one thereof 
as “more correct,” but not ruling out the others. Abu Ishaq ath- 
ThaTabl (d. 427/1036) also offers six different explanations. 8 Fakhr 
ad-Din ar-Razi (d. 606/1209) lists nine. 9 


The Helpful hila 

In their attempts to understand the allusion to Sarah’s laughter, the 
mufassirun are above all troubled by the order of the text, that is, by 
the fact that Q 11:71 refers to her laughter before it refers to the 
annunciation of Isaac. This fact leads at-Tabari, for example, to reject 
the idea that Sarah laughed due to the annunciation. Before rejecting 
this interpretation, however, at-Tabari mentions that those who 


4 If indeed this is the meaning of sakkat wajhaha, as at-Tabari contends; see Jami' 
al-bayan ad loc. (vol. 11, 464). 

5 In a third passage, Q 15:51-53, the visitors are again described as Abraham’s 
guests, and, again, they reassure Abraham with the good news of a son to be born. Cf. 
also Q 29:31. 

6 Geiger, Mohammed, 128. Cf. also Sidersky, Legendes musulmanes, 46; Speyer, 
Biblischen Erzdhlungen, 147-150; Ammann, Vorbild und Vernunft, 19ff.; Ammann, 
“Laughter.” 

7 On this term, see Calder, “Tafsir.” 

8 See Firestone, Journeys, 52-59; ath-Tha'labi, ‘ Arais, 74-76. 

9 Razi, Mafatih al-ghayb, ad loc. (vol. 18, 21-22). 
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defend it do so by ta’khlr al-muqaddam, that is, by understanding 
that which comes earlier in the text—the laughter—as though it comes 
later. This is a classic hlla, a creative trick to solve an otherwise intrac¬ 
table problem. At-Tabarl recognizes this and, accordingly, is mis¬ 
trustful. 

Yet not every hlla is wrong. The Qur’an here has a reason for ta’khlr 
al-muqaddam. The Qur’an was not written as a reference book. Its 
syntax is shaped by a variety of concerns, not only informative but 
also homiletic and, in this case, literary. This section of Surat Hud, 
as mentioned above, follows the rhyme scheme, or fdsila, of a pen¬ 
ultimate -i or -u. For this reason verse 71 concludes with Jacob, 
Ya’qub, a character who otherwise has no place in the annunciation 
to Abraham and his wife, not in biblical literature, and not in the 
other Qur’anic pericopes, which mention only a single boy (ghuldm; 
Q 15:53; 51:28). Indeed, the scriptural trope of the divine or angelic 
annunciation generally concerns only the son, not the grandson. 10 
Jacob appears here due only to the -u in the penultimate position of 
his name, a quality that his father does not share. 

Neither does a -u appear in the report of Abraham’s wife’s laughter 
( fa-dahikat ), for which reason it cannot come after the reference to 
the annunciation. If the fdsila were not an issue, the verse might have 
read wa-imra’atuhu qd’imatunfa-bashsharndha bi-Ishdqa fa-dahikat, 
“His wife was standing by, and we announced to her the good news 
of Isaac. Then she laughed.” Indeed, this is how the verse should still 
be understood, with a little help from a hlla. 


The Qur’an’s Participation in a Larger Interpretive Tradition 

Thus the Qur’an’s allusion to the laughter of Sarah is apparently con¬ 
sistent with the biblical narrative of her laughter. Yet a second prob¬ 
lem lurks beneath the apparent meaning of the pericope. In the 
Hebrew Bible the report that Sarah laughed, tishdq, explains the origin 
of Isaac’s name, Yishaq. This etiology, however, is lost in the Arabic 
Qur’an, since the verbal root for laughter ( d-h-k ) does not match the 
Arabic form of Isaac’s name, Ishaq. 


10 Cf. the annunciations of Samson (Judg. 13:3), Samuel (1 Sam. 19-20), John the 
Baptist (Luke 1:13; Q 3:39, 19:7), and Jesus (Luke 1:28-33; Q 3:45; 19:19). 
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Yet if Arabic Ishaq does not match Hebrew Yishaq, it matches the 
Syriac form of Isaac’s name precisely. 11 Moreover, in Syriac, too, the 
verbal root for laughter (g-h-k ) does not match Isaac’s name (Ishaq). 
In Syriac Christian literature, therefore, the etiology that is so promi¬ 
nent in the Hebrew Bible’s reference to Sarah’s laughter disappears. 
In its place, a new meaning for Sarah’s laughter appears. According 
to the traditional Christian typological reading, the annunciation to 
Sarah foreshadows the annunciation to Mary. The opening of the 
womb of Sarah, who was long past childbearing age anticipates the 
opening of the womb of Mary, who had not known man. Luke himself 
shapes his description of the annunciation to Mary on the model of 
the annunciation to Sarah. In Gen. 18, Sarah asks herself, “Now that 
I am past the age of childbearing and my husband is an old man, is 
pleasure to come my way again?” (v. 12). In Luke 1:34, Mary wonders, 
“But how can this come about, since I have no knowledge of man.” 
In Gen. 18:14, the Lord confirms the message, declaring, “Nothing is 
impossible for the Lord.” In Luke 1:37, the angel reminds Mary, 
“Nothing is impossible for God.” Finally, while Sarah laughs in amaze¬ 
ment at the annunciation, Mary visits her cousin Elizabeth, whose 
son John leaps in her womb at the approach of the unborn Jesus. 
Mary then confesses her joy to Elizabeth in the Magnificat (Luke 
1:46-55). 12 

Accordingly Mar Ephrem, in his Hymn on Abraham and Isaac 
(§27), compares the laughter of Sarah to John’s reaction at the 
approach of Mary and Jesus: “And as John by leaping, so Sarah by 
laughing revealed the joy.” 13 Moreover, and here is the key point, 
Ephrem relates that Sarah’s joy was not on account of her promised 
son Isaac, but rather on account of Jesus (§26): “Sarah did not laugh 
because of Isaac, but because of the One who is born from Mary.” 
Sarah’s laughter, therefore, is to Ephrem a foreshadowing of Mary’s 
amazement at the annunciation of Jesus. This typological parallel can 
also be found in the Qur’an. In Q 11:71, the divine voice relates 
bashsharnaha bi-ishdq, “We announced to her the good news of 


11 On this, see Noldeke, Amalekiter, 30-32; Griinbaum, Neue Beitrage, 143; Horo- 
vitz, Koranische Untersuchungen, 90; Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, 60. 

12 Note that Philo, in De Mutatione Nominum (166), describes Sarah’s laughter as 
an act of deep spiritual joy. 

13 See S. Ephrem Syri Opera, vol. 1, 49. Regarding the authenticity of this text, 
which is extant only in Greek, the editor Mercati notes (5-6) that both the content 
and style agree with the known Syriac works of Ephrem, but adds that this in itself is 
not conclusive proof of authenticity. 
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Isaac,” while in Q 3:45 the angels say to Mary, inna llaha yubashshiruki 
bi kalimatin minhu, “God gives you good news of a word from him.” 
In Q 11:72 Sarah responds, “Woe is me, shall I bear a child while I 
am an old woman, and this, my husband, is an old man, too? This is 
truly a very strange thing,” while in Q 3:47 Mary responds, “Lord, 
how can I have a child when no man has touched me?” 

There is reason to believe, then, that in its reference to Sarah’s 
laughter the Qur’an is participating in an interpretive tradition, prom¬ 
inent in the thought of Syriac Christian writers like Ephrem, according 
to which the annunciation to Sarah is connected with that to Mary. 
In this case, at least, a clearer understanding of the Qur’an emerges 
not by separating it from the Bible, but by joining the two together. 
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THE QUR’ANIC COMMANDMENT OF WRITING DOWN 
LOAN AGREEMENTS (Q 2:282)—PERSPECTIVES OF 
A COMPARISON WITH RABBINICAL LAW* 


Reimund Leicht 


As is generally known, Abraham Geiger’s much quoted and ground¬ 
breaking work Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenom- 
men (originally 1833, 2nd ed. 1902) represents the first attempt to 
systematically examine Jewish elements in the Qur’anic tradition. One 
striking aspect of this work spanning some two hundred pages is, 
however, that while the narrative sections of the Qur’an are analyzed 
exhaustively, those legal rules Muhammad is supposed to have adapted 
from Judaism are dealt with in a mere seven pages. And moreover, 
in these seven pages Geiger focuses almost exclusively on rules for 
prayer and a few provisions concerning the status of women in divorce 
proceedings. 

It would seem that such a remarkable imbalance did not escape 
Geiger’s attention, for at the end of the respective section he writes: 

As Muhammad had very little intention of imposing a new code of 
individual laws, since his aim was much more the spread of new puri¬ 
fied religious opinions, and as in the matter of practice he was far too 
much of an Arab to deviate from inherited usages, unless they came 
direcdy into opposition to these higher religious views, it is easily to be 
explained how so few borrowings are to be found in this part and much 
even of what is adduced might perhaps be claimed to be general orien¬ 
tal custom . * 1 

This view of Muhammad as being exclusively a preacher of “purified 
religious opinions” who only intervened in legal issues in exceptional 
cases, not undisputed in today’s scholarship on Islam, is undoubtedly 
due in part to Geiger’s very own form of liberal religiosity, which 
ascribed the legal dimensions of Judaism only a subordinate role and 


* I am grateful to Paul Bowman for his help in translating this article from the 
original German. 

1 Geiger, Judenthume, 88f. Geiger’s work was translated into English by F.M. 
Young in 1896 under the title Judaism and Islam. 
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so sought to recognize the same in Muhammad’s proclamations. 2 
Despite this, the direction Geiger set with this specific emphasis would 
seem to have still exerted considerable influence on subsequent Qur’an 
research. Here, great attention has been and still is paid to Jewish 
influences in theology and narratives—foremost Heinrich Speyer’s 
Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran (1931) springs to mind, a work 
that for instance R. Paret continually refers to in his Qur’an com¬ 
mentary 3 —whereas a similar reference work for the legal passages is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

It should be remembered, however, that any search for possible 
Jewish influences on legal conceptions and rules in the Qur’an touches 
on an extremely sensitive area of current discussion on the beginnings 
of Islamic law. At issue in these ever stormy and controversial debates 
are both the continuity of Qur’anic and later Islamic law as well as 
locating key institutions of Islamic law in the pre-Islamic Hijaz or 
the Christian, Sasanian, and Jewish cultures of the conquered terri¬ 
tories in Syria, Persia, or Iraq. Representative of the seemingly 
unbridgeable differences are, on the hand, P. Crone, who in her work 
emphatically advocates the influence—in part mediated through 
Judaism—of Roman provincial law, 4 and W. Hallaq on the other, who 
for his part repudiates this claim no less vehemently. 5 

Despite the fact that the possibility of Jewish influence on early 
Islamic law is at least once again being considered in current debates, 6 
a comprehensive and open-ended (if not open-minded) examination 
into Qur’anic legal conceptions in the light of Jewish traditions has 


2 Geiger’s portrayal is closely related to the position taken decades later by Schacht, 
Islamic Law, 10-14, and criticised by Goitein, “Muslim Law.” For a more recent eval¬ 
uation of the role played by legislation in the Qur’an, see Hallaq, “Law.” 

3 Paret, Koran, passim. 

4 Crone, Roman Law, 12: “We may begin by noting that there was no Roman law 
in Iraq except in so far as it had arrived in the guise of Jewish law”; see also the article 
by the same author, “Qasama 

5 See W. Hallaq’s critic of Crone in “Provincial and Roman Influences,” and his 
introduction to the essay collection The Formation of Islamic Law, XXIV-XXVI. 

6 In Origins, 4, W. Hallaq expresses his openness to viewing Qur’anic law in the 
context of Jewish (and Semitic-Mesopotamian) law, despite his skepticism towards 
any Western influences infusing Islamic law: “While law as a doctrine and legal system 
does not appear to have been on the Prophet’s mind during most of his career, the 
elaboration of a particularly Islamic conception of law did begin to emerge a few years 
before his death. The legal contents of the Quran, viewed in the larger context of 
already established Jewish law and the ancient Semitic-Mesopotamian legal traditions, 
provide plentiful evidence of this rising conception.” 
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yet to be undertaken. 7 Hence, the following pages represent an attempt 
to interpret a non-narrative, non-haggadic passage from the Qur’an. 
The aim is to use an individual case to again pursue the question if 
it is instructive to read the Qur’an’s legal regulations, which as a rule 
may be expected to represent innovative reforms designed to ensure 
or at the very least improve the functioning of the believers’ com¬ 
munity, against the backdrop of the rabbinical tradition. Under par¬ 
ticular scrutiny is precisely where the possibilities and the limits lie 
for a “comparative” study between Qur’anic and Jewish law. 

For this purpose, a single verse has been selected: Q 2:282. It deals 
with the commandment that loan agreements be put into writing. As 
far as I can see, in contrast to the Qur’anic prohibition on interest 
(2:275-279; 3:130; 4:161; 30:39), this verse has never been discussed 
in the context of its possible infusion with Jewish influences, and 
beyond the context of comparative law it is yet to be at the center of 
scholarly interest. 8 

However, before embarking on the interpretation of the Qur’an 
verse, a few qualifications and problems need to be delineated and 
broached which arise when comparing Qur’anic and Jewish-rabbinic 
law, even if one proceeds from the assumption that—as in our case— 
the writing commandment in the Qur’an may well stem from external 
influence: 

1) Even with objective Qur’anic “borrowings” from cultural con¬ 
texts outside the Arabian Peninsula, it remains questionable if the 
writing commandment is due to Hellenistic-Roman, Syrian-Christian, 
Persian, or Jewish influence. The written form for loan agreements 
was already universally recognized in the culture of Late Antiquity. 
General cultural differences must not be equated automatically with 
the influence of one specific special cultural form, in our case the 
Jewish. 

2) A further problem emerges when one considers how earlier 
research (e.g. by Asher Gulak) 9 has established that there was no 


7 As P. Crone in her aforementioned monograph Roman, Provincial and Islamic 
Law stated rather than proved the importance of Jewish law, the only attempt hitherto 
undertaken to substantially trace Jewish influences in Qur’anic law is her essay “Jahill 
and Jewish Law: The Qasama.” 

8 Brief interpretations of this verse are to be found in Hallaq, “Contracts and Alli¬ 
ances,” and Jackson, “Debt.” Moreover, the verse is also regarded as a key example of 
the discontinuity between Qur’anic and Islamic law: see Schacht, Islamic Law, 18-19; 
Crone, “Two Legal Problems,” in particular 10. 

9 A. Gulak, LJrkundenwesen im Talmud. 
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Jewish document law in the proper sense, but that rabbinic Judaism 
had essentially also adopted and adapted Greek-Roman models. A 
Hellenistic or Roman document model can thus be mediated through 
Judaism and indeed possibly even adopted as such in early Islam 
without having to display anything specifically “Jewish.” 

3) This is additionally complicated by the fact that more recent 
research on Jewish documents from the second century has shown 
how diverse Jewish contracts were. This reveals that our key compara¬ 
tive material—rabbinic Judaism and the norms it represented—reflects 
only one “Jewish” position in this period. This problem becomes all 
the more significant when one considers that we barely know which 
kind of Judaism the Jewish tribes in Medina represented—a problem 
that likewise pertains to analysis of the influences in the field of 
Haggadah. 

4) Finally, it should not be overlooked that we possess no direct 
evidence of rabbinical loan contracts with which we could compare 
the Qur’an. While original Jewish documents from the early period 
(above all till the second and third century ce) have been preserved, 
neither a complete text of a loan contract nor procedures for its draw¬ 
ing up are described in rabbinic literature itself. In addition, there 
are no original documents at all. We must therefore reconstruct the 
information required from different statements gleaned from rabbinic 
literature. 

Nevertheless, here the attempt will be undertaken to interpret the 
written requirement set out in Quran verse 2:282 in the light of the 
rabbinical tradition. As this verse is a complex web of different rules, 10 
the text of surah 2:282 will be subdivided: * 11 

You who believe, when you contract a debt 12 for a stated term, put it 
down in writing: 


10 In the present context I shall refrain from attempting to date the Qur’an verse, 
its components, and composition, for this is irrelevant to the issues addressed here. 

11 M. A. S. Abdel Haleem’s new translation of the Qur’an is used here (The Quran, 
32). 

12 The Quranic word for “debt” is dayn, for which also the presumably denomina¬ 
tive verb tadayana (VI.) is to be found in the present verse. Despite a certain seman¬ 
tic proximity, this root is not identical with the roots of din (religion) or dayyan 
(judge). If the thesis of a rootage of the Quranic loan agreement in Hellenistic and 
Jewish law examined in the present essay is corroborated, then an etymological deri¬ 
vation of the word dayn-un from the Greek daneion (=danion ) under the phonetic 
metathesis of the i is not improbable. For the meaning of daneion in Greek law, see 
Rupprecht, Untersuchungen zum Darlehen, 3-13, and Thur, “Daneion (Saveiov).” 
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Have a scribe write it down justly between you. No scribe should refuse 
to write: let him write as God has taught him. 

Let the debtor dictate, and let him fear God, his Lord, and not dimin¬ 
ish [the debt] at all. 

If the debtor is feeble-minded, weak, or unable to dictate, then let his 
guardian dictate jusdy. 

Call in two men as witnesses. 

If two men are not there, then call one man and two women out of 
those you approve as witnesses, so that if one of the two women should 
forget the other can remind her. 

Let the witnesses not refuse when they are summoned. 

Do not disdain to write the debt down, be it small or large, along with 
the time it falls due: this way is more equitable in God’s eyes, more 
reliable as testimony, and more likely to prevent doubts arising between 
you. 

But if the merchandise is there and you hand it over, there is no blame 
on you if you do not write it down. 

Have witnesses present whenever you trade with you one another, and 
let no harm be done to either scribe or witness, for if you did cause 
them harm, it would be a crime on your part. 

Be mindful of God, and he will teach you: he has full knowledge of 
everything. 

The verse opens with a general urging to record loan agreements in 
writing. This is followed by a part on the technicalities of such a 
recording and verification through witnesses. This first part of the 
verse is then concluded by the warning not to forgo the written form 
even with small business transactions. It is obvious that the overall 
goal is to achieve the universal application of the writing principle. 

The following sections represent supplementary instructions. For 
instance, in direct connection with the urging to always apply the 
written form, a rule is endorsed that grants certain loan transactions 
be exempted from this prescribed form after all. In addition, the 
requirement is weaved into the text—although objectively it is not 
clear why—that simple exchanges of merchandise are to be corrobo¬ 
rated by witnesses, without however a writing document being men¬ 
tioned. In contrast to this, the warning that scribe and witnesses are 
not to incur disadvantage through their actions appears to refer back 
to the rules laid out in the first section. The verse is concluded by an 
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admonishment to fear God and the reference to God as a wise teacher, 
which perhaps once more takes up the beginning of the verse (“No 
scribe should refuse to write: let him write as God has taught 
him”). 

Little is said about the intention, occasion, and aim of this rule. At 
most, it is clear that “doubt” in loan transactions is to be prevented 
{al-la tartdbu). This allows us to surmise that this verse is an attempt 
to establish peace under the law, as would seem fitting for a reform 
project like Islam. The Muslim community is to become stronger and 
pacified by reducing the potential causes for legal disputes. 

But to be able to elaborate in greater detail on the historic-cultural 
context of this writing requirement, the Qur’an text needs to be inter¬ 
preted in a step-by-step analysis that compares it with parallel sources. 
In the current connection, it is of course impossible to fully illuminate 
all of the side collateral regulations laid out in this complex verse, 
not least because the legal kernel of contracting a debt in particular 
remains so vague that it is hardly open to any further meaningful 
explication. 13 Rather, the analysis will concentrate on the following 
aspects, by means of which the core statement of this verse—the com¬ 
mandment to have loan agreements put in writing —can then be 
reconstructed: 

1) The essence of the commandment to record in writing and 
the resultant loan document. 

2) The function of the persons involved. 

3) The perception, interpretation, and function of the legal instru¬ 
ment of the written form in the Qur’an verse. 


13 Given the wording of this verse, we may presume that the debt entered into here 
and designated with dayn concerns an everyday transaction where the lender hands 
over to the debtor a specific sum of money or an amount of other fungible things 
based on the agreement that the same amount be returned at a specific point in time. 
If one relates the Quranic prohibition of interest (surah Q 2:275-279; 3:130; 4:161; 
30:39) to this verse, the loan was probably without interest. This would mean that the 
loan transaction corresponds to the Roman mutuum or the interest-less Greek 
daneion; see Kaser and Kniitel, Romisches Privatrecht, 244, and Rupprecht, Untersu- 
chungen zum Darlehen , 3 and 79-81 (on loans free of interest and the possible Jewish 
background). All further details of the contract agreement, for example liability and 
possible penalty clauses, remain unspecified. 
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The Essence of the Commandment to Have Loan Agreements Put in 
Writing 

Most other legal systems are basically familiar with the written form 
when contracting loans, but as a rule it is not obligatory. For instance, 
both Roman 14 and Greek-Hellenistic 15 law refrain from stipulating 
the need for a written form. The same obviously applies for Syrian 
law. 16 In the post-Classical age however, the written form is viewed 
as self-evident for all major business transactions, penetrates into 
general legal praxis as a quasi obligation (“vulgarism”), 17 and becomes 
a distinguishing feature of oriental “common people’s law.” 18 

Jewish law, too, has in principle no obligation to render agreements 
in written contractual form, although, since early times, observance 
of the written form is regarded as a hallmark of particular probity. 
This is clear in the context of other legal transactions, for instance 
Jeremiah’s purchase of Hanamel’s fields in Anathoth (Jer 32:10) or 
of the depositing of money for safekeeping in Tobit 5:3. 19 Later rab¬ 
binical law though only prohibits concluding loan contracts without 
witnesses and urgently recommends drawing up a contract. This rule 
found a classical formulation in the Mishneh Torah of Maimonides 
(1137/38-1204), who writes in the Hilkhot Malwe we-Lowe 2.7: 

p dn n5n nan -pnbnb iVflm nny rmyn rrnbnb dtn5 hon 
- my any ttbn mbnn 5m -irv rmutn now nibani foiynn by imbn 
:insyb nbbp mui ’’bnznn inn n 5 my usVi„ miyn 

A man is forbidden to lend his money without witness, even to a scholar, 
unless he lends it in a pledge. And he who lends on a writing is still 
more praiseworthy. He who lends without witnesses transgresses the 
commandment of Thou shalt not put a stumbling-block before the blind 
(Lev 19:14), and brings a curse upon himself. 

Maimonides’ regulation undoubtedly represents a concretization of 
a Talmudic debate to be found in the Babylonian Talmud, Baba Mezia 
75b: 


14 There exist only a few exceptions; see Kaser, Das romische Privatrecht, first sec¬ 
tion, 23 If; ibid., second section, 75fF. 

15 Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, 433ff. 

16 See the discussion of the Syrian-Roman legal code below. 

17 Kaser, ibid., 76; on debts, 369. 

18 Kaser and Kniitel, Romisches Privatrecht, 7. 

19 For an interpretation of this and parallels to oriental law, see Fitzmyer, Tobit, 
186f. 
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an nnt< min' xi naN 

inn tib my uaVi” own *my naya n“?u> jniN mbm myn ib unu> a bn 

.“biunn 

nrann npiy ’naiy mnbNn” :nn«Jtt? ,insyb nbbp anu "ion u>’pb umi 
.“rai nnua pny pax by 
!pan mam nn ba wan D”pn xp pipk xib pan mb no# 
’b 'onntn nit nmyy nn 'b nurb :#naiy 'bym #oa nra mb nbiy 
.prnb #yun wup 
!tuna anan nno nn ’nn :mb nbiy 
!?’na wn ib’a# :mb nbiy 
bnxyb nbbp onui ’bmyn n’onna mnon nn ps? ba :mb nbiy 

Rab Judah said in Rab’s name: He who has money and lends it without 
witnesses transgresses the [commandment] Thou shalt not put a stum¬ 
bling-block before the blind. Resh Lakish said: He brings a curse upon 
himself, as it is written; Let the lying lips be put to silence; which speak 
grievous things proudly and contemptuously against the righteous. 

The Rabbis said to R. Ashi: Rabina fulfills all the Rabbinical require¬ 
ments. He [R. Ashi] sent to him [Rabina] on the eve of the Sabbath: 
“Please, let me have [a loan of] ten zuz, as I just have the opportunity 
of buying a small parcel of land.” He replied, “Bring witnesses and we 
will draw up a bond.” “Even for me too!” he sent back. “You in par¬ 
ticular,” he retorted, “being immersed in your studies, you may forget, 
and so bring a curse upon me.” 

In order to be able to adequately understand this Talmudic debate, 
we need to first recognize that it is composed of several different ele¬ 
ments of varying historical date. The first part contains two dictums 
from Talmudic scholars (Amoraim) of the first generation, third cen¬ 
tury ce (Rav, Resh Laqish), who both deal with the requirement of 
witnesses when concluding agreements. The second part presents an 
anecdote involving Rav Ashi and Rabina, which is to be dated to the 
Late Amora Period (fifth century ce). For this reason, the first part 
of the Talmudic discussion needs to be considered first of all. 

The dictums by Rav and Resh Laqish given in the first lines of the 
Talmud text speak of the requirement to execute a loan only in the 
presence of two witnesses. The difference between the two rabbis 
resides only in the form, with both justifying this view on the basis 
of a biblical verse. Rav points out that should a loan contract be 
incorrectly concluded, “a stumbling-block” would be “put before the 
blind,” while Resh Laqish fears that whoever lends money without 
witnesses could become publicly cursed. 

Rav’s interpretation is rather unproblematic. It turns on a common 
rabbinical interpretation of the verse Leviticus 19:14, which strictly 
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prohibits giving a person who is not virtuous and law-abiding, “the 
blind,” an opportunity to sin, “to put a stumbling-block” before them. 
In this sense, the fear is that, upon handing out a loan without the 
presence of witnesses, the loanee could exploit a later opportunity to 
unlawfully deny receiving the loan and so acquit himself of the 
debt. 

In contrast, greater difficulties are presented by Resh Laqish’s view 
that the lender who does not insist on formal criteria could bring 
about his own curse. This runs counter to the obvious and intuitive 
perspective: it is he who exposes himself to the danger that the loan 
will not be repaid. Why should he be cursed for this? 

To explain this difficulty, the editor of this Talmudic discussion 
follows up with the anecdote about Rav Ashi and Rabina. Here, two 
people come together whose probity is beyond doubt. The question 
thus arises if in this case, for which the interpretation of Leviticus 
19:14 is quite clearly irrelevant, the witness rule applies. The anecdote 
begins with the teachers telling Rav Ashi that Rabina has obeyed all 
the rules proclaimed by earlier scholars. To verify this claim, Rav 
Ashi feigns a loan request from Rabina that is intentionally formulated 
in such a way that no delay can be admitted: shortly before the Sabbath 
begins, Rav Ashi asks Rabina for a loan so that he—taking advantage 
of a favorable opportunity—can quickly complete the purchase of a 
piece of land. But Rabina refuses to comply with this request, insisting 
on the correct observance of the prescribed procedures. Seemingly 
astonished at Rabina’s behavior, Rav Ashi demands an explanation 
for this clear display of mistrust in his character. In response, Rabina 
declares, Rav Ashi is so preoccupied with studying the Torah that it 
is not unlikely that he will later forget the loan. When he, Rabina, is 
forced to demand back the loan after the agreed time period expires, 
but is unable to present any evidence, and due to his forgetfulness 
Rav Ashi denies ever receiving a loan, then it is Rabina who runs the 
risk that the public will not believe him because of Rav Ashi’s famed 
probity and so he will be cursed for his behavior. 

What is so remarkable about this editorial composition is that the 
later, second part not only interprets the earlier dictum of Resh Laqish, 
but extends its reach by adding a further element: whereas amongst 
the early Amora there is no mention of the written form for loan 
contracts, at least not expressly, Rabina demands explicitly the draw¬ 
ing up of a written contract to accompany the presence of two wit¬ 
nesses. Although the written form was therefore presumably from 
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time immemorial not a condition for ensuring the validity of a loan 
agreement and quite clearly secondary to corroboration by witnesses, 
it seems that amongst the Babylonian rabbis of the fifth century it 
had become such an established element of legal rules that it is men¬ 
tioned automatically. 

If one compares this status of the writing requirement for loan 
contracts in rabbinical law with the rules set out in the Qur anic verse 
2:282, then, despite first impressions, the legal conception is no dif¬ 
ferent. Fundamentally, the verse does not lay down the legal signifi¬ 
cance of the written contract. But if one considers the formulation 
of the text, at no point does the given wording supports the assump¬ 
tion that the Qur’an presupposes a loan to be only then legally binding 
when the written form is observed. 

Rather, given the wording in its entirety, it has to be assumed that 
the loan document required here was supposed to be what is generally 
characterized as an “instrument of evidence.” This is a document that 
can and should only then serve as evidence when a dispute emerges 
about the loan at a later date, as a means to prove that a loan was in 
fact granted. 

But this poses a problem for interpreting the Qur’anic text from a 
legal perspective: the verse demands something that is objectively not 
necessary for constituting a legally valid transaction. In other words, 
viewed legally, the Qur’anic verse sets out a conception in which the 
relationship between lender and debtor is also binding when no writ¬ 
ten contract is drawn up. The Qur’an is thus demanding here some¬ 
thing in the form of a categorical obligation that, viewed strictly in 
legal terms, is not meant as binding. Muslim jurists had problems 
with this, and it is hardly a coincidence that later jurists downgraded 
the obligation of the written form to that of a mere recommendation. 20 
It is well known that the repudiation of documents as evidence in 
Islamic law, which interlopes here, naturally exceeds the case pres¬ 
ently under discussion, 21 but nonetheless a rejection of a proper obli¬ 
gation to the written form, and the evaluation of the verse as stating 
the requirement of this form, does not seem to be what the author 
meant, even if in a certain sense it lies in the logic of the issue at 
hand. 22 


20 Schacht, Islamic Law, 193. 

21 Brunschvig, “Bayyina,” 

22 See also Hallaq, “Contracts and Alliances,” 433: “Despite the relative detail of 
this verse and the clarity of the prescription to write down contracts, Islamic law 
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Generally we can conclude that the document type underlying the 
Qur’an verse is that of the “instrument of evidence.” As such, the 
Quranic conception essentially follows the Hellenistic understanding 
of documentary instruments 23 and, as depicted above, the rabbinical 
view in the Amoraic period. 24 What remains remarkable, however, is 
that, like the Talmud, the Qur’an verse attached religious importance 
to observing the written form. 


The Function of the Persons Involved 

The character of the document to be formulated becomes more pro¬ 
nounced when one looks at how it is to occur and which functions 
the involved persons are to perform. Basically, the Qur’an verse names 
four or five possible parties in bringing a loan contract ( dayn , 
tadayana) into existence: 1. Debtor ( alladhi ‘alayhi l-haqqu); 2. Lender 
(a more specific designation is not given); 3. Scribe ( katib ); and 
4. Witnesses ( shahidan ). 

The Debtor 

Basically we may assume that in the view of the Qur’an the debtor is 
obliged to repay the debt incurred through the loan upon the expira¬ 
tion of the set time period ( ila ajalin musamman). In addition, the 
Qur’an verse entrusts the debtor with the responsibility for having a 
contract drawn up. The verse clearly lays down that the debtor ( alladhi 
l-haqqu 'alayhi ) is to dictate ( wa-l-yumlil ) the contents of the docu¬ 
ment to the scribe (katib). Although the etymology of this verb is 
uncertain, the meaning is clear: only the debtor has influence on the 
text of the loan contract, which is reflected in the explicit and dual 
exhortation not to deduct anything from the debt (la yabkhas minhu 
shay’an); and to fear God (wa-l-yattaqi lldha rabbahu). 

This initially surprising prescription of the Qur’an is nevertheless 
explainable when one considers the Greek and Jewish documenting 


neither recognized the validity of written instruments nor elaborated a general com¬ 
prehensive theory of contracts and obligations. [... ] The Qur’anic injunction to reduce 
contracts to writing reflected the legal practices in the Near East, [...]. Why Islamic 
law—which developed primarily in the Fertile Crescent, Egypt and the Hijaz—broke 
away from this practice, even at the expense of ignoring a Qur’anic prescription, 
remains largely a mystery.” 

23 Wolff, Papyri , 141-144. 

24 Gulak, Urkundenwesen im Talmud, 30-35. 
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practice for loan contracts that was current in Late Antiquity: the 
usual written form for loan agreements was that signed contracts 
were not written for both contractual parties, but rather the debtor 
declared his debt to the creditor unilaterally and avouched for the 
resultant obligations. As per the frequently employed formulation 
“admission of debt,” this form is mostly called the “homology,” stem¬ 
ming from the Greek homologo, which correspond to the Hebrew 
and Aramaic terms hoda’ah or ’odita in Jewish law. 25 In Jewish law, 
it was initially irrelevant in principle if the homology was formulated 
in direct speech as a so-called cheirographon, a conventionally stylized 
letter by the debtor addressed to the creditor, or in indirect speech 
as a so-called syngraphe. This becomes evident in the Tosefta tractate 
Baba Batra 11:3: 

mbs in 'mb mbs un u sinsu? pm mbs jn 'Jibs mb u sinsw pa 
.mz?s nunb nnym 

Whether it is written in it “Mr. So-and-so has borrowed from M. Such- 
and-such,” or whether it is written in it, “I, Mr. So-and-so, have bor¬ 
rowed from Mr. So-and-so”—so long as the witnesses have signed their 
names below, it is valid. 

What is decisive is that the homology is a “declaration by a party” 26 
and not a mutually agreed-upon “contract,” meaning that only the 
declaratory side commits itself to an obligation. This also explains 
why the early Mishnaic law expressly admits the possibility that the 
homology may also be drawn up in the absence of the second con¬ 
tractual partner, in our case the lender (Baba Batra 10:3): 

mb Nmu? ,mbnb prims pm ,iny mbn paiy a by mbb -iuu> pams 
.naiy jnu mbm ,tny 

They write a writ of indebtedness for the borrower, even though the 
lender is not with him, but they do not write a writ for the lender, unless 
the borrower is with him. The borrower pays the scribe’s fee. 

The aforementioned story about Rav Ashi and Rabina from the 
Babylonian Talmud, and Baba Mezia 75b, corroborates this as well, 
for no mention is made of any meeting between the two, only that a 
document was drawn up in front of witnesses. All of this makes it 


25 On the latter, see Gulak, Urkundenwesen im Talmud , 2-6; on the Greek-Roman 
homology, see Mitteis and Wilcken, Papyruskunde, 72-76; Weiss, Griechisches Privat- 
recht , 431-433; Taubenschlag, Greco-Roman Egypt, 293f.; Wolff, Papyri, 107. 

26 Weiss, Griechisches Privatrecht, 432. 
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clear that the debtor is solely responsible for the content of the debt 
document or borrower’s note and therefore also bears the costs. 

This particular role afforded to the debtor, enabling the borrower’s 
note to be drawn up in the absence of the lender, is presumably mir¬ 
rored in the Qur’anic account as well. That the debtor shall dictate is 
not the only striking feature; there is also the already mentioned dual 
reference as to how the debtor shall not deduct anything from the 
debt (la yabkhas minhu shay’an) and shall fear God (wa-l-yattaqi 
llaha rabbahu). It is improbable that a lender would be prepared to 
extend a loan to a debtor if he has heard that the loanee has dictated 
false details about the loan to the scribe. Only when one assumes that 
it is not imperative for the lender to be personally present at the 
drafting of the borrower’s note and, in addition, he is unable to 
directly verify the content upon receiving the note—for example if 
he is illiterate—does the exhortation to religious probity become a 
functionally meaningful element of the requirement to formulate a 
debt document. 27 

If one therefore assumes that the drawing up of a debt document 
does not presuppose the presence of both contracting parties, it is 
significant that it is this, a loophole in an otherwise faultless proce¬ 
dure, that the Qur’an tries to bridge by the reference to piety: a loop¬ 
hole in procedure that opens up with the given form of the document, 
the homology exempting the lender from being present, under the 
pre-existing social conditions of the creditor’s possible illiteracy! In 
the legal regulations set out in the Qur’an verse, the reference to 
fidelity to God fulfills a subsidiary function when applying a new legal 
instrument! 

It is striking that, as far as I know, there are no corresponding 
admonitions in the Jewish-rabbinical or the Greek texts. This contrast 


27 The formulation at the beginning of the Qur’anic verse—put it down in writing, 
have a scribe write it down justly between you ( wa-l-yaktub baynakum) —, which is 
sometimes interpreted in the sense of “he should record in your presence” (as for 
example in the German translation of the Qur’an by Khoury) does not contradict this 
interpretation, for in a similar context the word bayna is used in a far more general 
meaning in the Syrian-Roman legal code simply describing the contractual relation¬ 
ship between the parties that is in the making, cf. Bruns and Sachau, Syrisch-Rdmisches 
Rechtsbuch, 27 (§106): “Wenn ein Mann mit einem anderen eine Rechtssache hat, und 
eine Schrift existiert nicht zwischen ihnen, welche die Sache darlegt, sondern es trifft 
sich, dass eine von den Parteien spricht, dass sie Zeugen habe, so nehmen die Gesetze 
nur an zwei oder drei, glaubwiirdige freie Manner, die niemals bei schlechten Thaten 
gefunden worden sind [...].” 
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makes it obvious that the religious supplement to the commandment 
is a reflex of the functional difficulties which an extensive use of the 
instrument of written documents encountered in Arab society. 28 This 
implies neither that the written loan document must have been com¬ 
pletely unknown in pre-Islamic Arabia, nor that one should imagine 
Arab society to have been a cultural wasteland plagued by widespread 
illiteracy. 29 Nevertheless, it needs to be noted here that the form, 
whereby the religious sanctioning of the written loan contract in the 
Quran goes beyond the rabbinical tradition, sheds light on the social 
context in which the requirement was to take effect. 

The Lender 

Up to this point, our investigations reveal the contract and document 
form assumed in the Qur’an verse to be a record of evidence that 
complies with the typical form of a unilateral homology familiar to 
us from Hellenistic and Jewish sources. This also explains why the 
verse we are dealing with here attaches practically no importance to 
the lender; indeed, he is not even named directly. Disregarding for 
the moment the general formulation at the beginning of the verse 
('idha tadayantum hi-daynin —when you contract a debt), he is 
assigned no special task for the correct procedures in creating a loan 
contract. The Qur’an verse’s silence over the lender is thus a mirror 
image of his general superfluity in respect of the requirement to have 
agreements put into writing. 30 


28 The admonishment directed at the scribe and witnesses not to evade the task 
could also be due to these kinds of difficulties. Here it needs to be noted that the 
Qur’an displays at other points awareness for the functional problems impeding the 
introduction of the written form. It is striking that directly following the formulation 
of the writing requirement in verse 2:282 the same is modified in a restrictive sense 
for the case of “merchandise is there” (tijara hadira) and for sales transactions ('idha 
tabaya'tum)-. only witnesses and no longer the written form are required. The subse¬ 
quent verse also speaks of functional difficulties which could arise should scribes be 
absent when traveling and reiterates the admonishment to the witnesses (2:283). 
Unlike in the rabbinical world, where writing is also urged on the basis of religion but 
did not represent a problem, for the Qur’an the writing requirement was obviously 
tied to considerable, astoundingly significant practical hurdles! 

29 See the interpretation on the role of the scribe below. 

30 The possibility needs to be examined that the second person plural at the begin¬ 
ning of the verse is not addressing the two parties concluding a contract, but a num¬ 
ber of debtors (“when you contract a debt”). In this case the lender—in accordance 
with his lack of function—would not be specifically named in the verse at all. 
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The Witnesses 

The homology was one of the most widespread forms employed for 
Greek documents in Late Antiquity. The so-called cheirographon —a 
“hand” contract mostly conventionalized stylistically into a letter— 
became the most prevalent form in the Byzantine era (from 400 ce 
onwards). It was particularly easy to handle because it did not require 
any witnesses and thus needed to be written and signed by only the 
debtor or, where applicable, a scribe. 

It is striking, however, that, in contrast to this cheirographon praxis, 
witnesses are expressly named in the Qur’an verse as an indispensable 
component in the formulation of a valid loan document. With regard 
to the function of these witnesses and based on our analysis up to 
the present point, their only possible role could be to testify to the 
statement made and written down by the debtor, but not to the act 
constituting the relationship, the handing over of the loan, which 
they most likely do not attend. 

As for details, the Qur’an verse leaves us generally in the dark, so 
that it can only be assumed that the witnesses are to testify to the 
debtor’s statement. Nonetheless, it is characteristic for the Quranic 
regulation that exactly two witnesses have to be present at the docu¬ 
ment’s drawing up. It remains unclear if the debtor must sign the 
document as well. Another uncertainty is whether the document must 
bear the scribe’s name. 

The Qur’anic stipulation of this number of witnesses 31 is absent in 
the Greek and Roman sources. Moreover, it is worth remarking that 
this rule, which was elevated to a general rule in Islamic law, is to be 
found only here in the Qur’an. The only other statement on witness 
rules 32 in the Qur’an sets out that four witnesses have to be present 
when dealing with adultery (4:14; 24:4); this may be seen as a possible 
tightening of the two-witness rule by doubling the number, whereby 
the former would have to be assumed as a known prerequisite. It is 
therefore conceivable that the two-witness rule only first entered into 
Islamic law through the present stipulation and was not so generally 
well known as its prevalence in later Islamic law would seem to sug¬ 
gest. This begs the question: where is the source of this principle to 
be sought? 


31 Here we have to pass over the Qur’anic rule on witness statements by women, 
for which there is not a direct parallel in rabbinical law. 

32 See in general Peters, “Shahid.” 
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Here, too, Jewish law provides important starting points: starting 
from the verse 131 Dip' D'*TJ? ni2?*?12? '3 by IN D'U? '312? '3 by (“at the 
mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall the 
matter be established,” Deuteronomy 19:15), the two-witness prin¬ 
ciple is in fact the rule in almost every case in rabbinical law; even if 
for a specific type of document, which has in the meantime become 
known as a “Doppelurkunde” (a sealed enfolded interior and an exte¬ 
rior open to view: H2?lpQ 133), three witnesses were prescribed as early 
as the Mishnah (Baba Batra 10:2): 

iu?ipni ,tnN ly u 3113312? uii2?3 .ni2?bu?3 ,n2?ipm .d'3U?3 viy ,i3U2?3 m 
•I'VlDB Dn'312? ,D’"TJ? '312? 13 3113312? 

A plain deed requires two witnesses and a folded [one] three. A plain 
[deed] that bears the signature of one witness [only]. And a folded [one] 
that bears the signatures of two witnesses [only] are both invalid. 

At the same time though, the praxis of using the “folded double docu¬ 
ment” became increasingly unusual, so that we have to assume for 
seventh-century Judaism that the “plain deed” (131!2?3 133) testified to 
by two witnesses was the rule. 33 

All too hastily drawn conclusions about possible Jewish influences 
need to be avoided however, for rudiments of the two-witness rule 
were also adopted in the Syrian territories of the Roman Empire, as 
emerged in the passage from § 106 of the Syrian-Roman legal code 
quoted above. 34 But it is in all likelihood of a later date and was not 
applied as systematically as in rabbinical law. In contrast, rabbinical 
law not only prescribes that two witnesses are required for a loan 
document, but also that the witnesses must receive the explicit man¬ 
date to draw up the homology, otherwise the homology is invalid 
(Babylonian Talmud, Baba Batra 40a): 

.131133 mib -p"l*21 D’312? '333 HNlin 

A homology must be made in the presence of two persons, and one has 
to say: “Write.” 


33 Koffmahn, Doppelurkunden, 12ff.; 61-64 (on witnesses). 

34 Bruns and Sachau, Syrisch-Romisches Rechtsbuch, 27 (§106): “[...] es trifft sich, 
dass eine von den Parteien spricht, dass sie Zeugen habe, so nehmen die Gesetze nur 
an zwei oder drei, glaubwiirdige freie Manner, die niemals bei schlechten Thaten 
gefunden worden sind [...]. ” 
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Recapitulating the aforesaid, it becomes apparent that the document 
type forming the basis of both rabbinical loan law as well as the Qur’an 
verse, represents a binding two-witness homology which in this form 
is unknown in Greek, Roman, or Syrian law. Whereas all the exterior 
characteristics of the Qur’an verse mentioned up until now may well 
lead back to a Hellenistic influence in general, a feature of Jewish loan 
contracts appears in the kind of attestation demanded. 

However, it should not be ignored that there are differences between 
rabbinical law and the Qur’anic version. These concern not only the 
rules pertaining to witness statements by women, not evident in rab¬ 
binical sources, but also—and above all—the status of the final person 
involved in the whole procedure, that of the scribe. 

The Scribe 

It is striking that as a rule the rabbinical texts quoted up until now 
assume that the witnesses write down the document, as expressed in 
the aforementioned passage taken from the Babylonian Talmud, Baba 
Batra 40a: “The homology must be made in the presence of two per¬ 
sons [witnesses], and one has to [expressly] say, ‘write!’” While it may 
be expected that the witnesses could always call on the services of a 
professional scribe, A. Gulak nonetheless recognizes in this “that the 
main role in preparing documents was accorded to the witness, 
whereas the scribe’s role was only a subordinate one.” 35 

This stands in—at least apparent—contradiction to the regulations 
set out in the Qur’an verse, which not only provides for the recording 
of the document by a scribe, but even assigns the scribe a divinely 
sanctioned activity and accords him almost supernatural abilities: in 
the wording of the Qur’an, he should write like no lesser a figure than 
Allah himself had taught (kama ‘allamahu llahu). Unsurprisingly, the 
function granted to the witnesses in the Qur’an verse recedes signifi¬ 
cantly in comparison. 

In interpreting this finding of an “apotheosis” of the scribe’s activ¬ 
ity, one must presumably resist the temptation to see in this special 
emphasis a direct reflection of its juristic significance. A careful obser¬ 
vation of the exact description of the scribe’s function reveals namely 
a massive reduction in the technical complexities of his activity. In 
Late Antiquity professional scribes exerted considerable influence on 


35 Gulak, Urkundenwesen im Talmud, 19. 
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the development of document formulas and their importance for the 
evolution of law should not be underestimated. 36 In contrast, the 
Qur’an verse says nothing about the contractual type to be applied 
when concluding a loan, nor does it mention anything about other 
technical details for its drawing up. Rather, it seems as if a procedure, 
unknown or only sparingly known in its details, is hypostatized by 
the text’s author as a whole. With this move, what is elsewhere a 
conventional legal praxis and technique is stylized in the Qur’an into 
divine instruction. 

It is most likely that what is reflected in this form of the presenta¬ 
tion is a complexity or cultural divide: the written form per se, which 
had long been a matter of course in other areas of the Middle East, 
and thus in Judaism, is “discovered” and sacralized as a means of 
creating legal peace for the Muslim community in the Qur’an. This 
step entails recourse to an already existing legal instrument, for the 
Qur’an certainly does not conceive a new form of written contract 
but rather integrates existing knowledge en bloc into the legal order 
of the Muslim community. Accordingly, the special emphasis placed 
on the scribe should not be seen as stemming from juristic expertise, 
but as a specific form of perception and representation: veneration 
for the “scribe’s art.” 37 Compared with this, the special role of the 
witnesses, characteristic for the technical processing of the Jewish 
loan contract, remains untouched in terms of its actual function. This 
shows that, similarly to the already discussed case of the religious 
reference to God when the procedural gap emerged upon the absence 
of the loanee and/ or his illiteracy, the sociological component needs 
to be integrated into any interpretation of the Qur’an verse: the 
Qur’anic depiction does not necessarily correspond to an objective 
emphasis on the persons involved in producing a written loan docu¬ 
ment, but it does presumably spring from the conditions of a pro¬ 
phetic appointment of an adopted legal instrument. 


36 Rupprecht, “Greek Law,” in particular 338. 

37 While not comparable in absolute terms, the question of the state of writing and 
illiteracy in pre-Islamic Arab societies is of interest. There are a few statements in the 
Qur’an which interpret writing as a divine gift par excellence (for example, surah 
96:4-5), but these only provide limited insight into just how widespread writing was; 
see Gunther, “Literacy”; Jones, “Orality and Writing.” 
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Summary 

Our analysis of the basic structure of Q 2:282, as well as the functions 
of those persons involved in contracting a loan agreement, has 
attempted to reconstruct the essence of the Qur anic stipulations on 
the written form. To achieve this it proved unnecessary to trace in 
detail the numerous legal stipulations of the verse which extend and 
modify this rule (e.g. the specific form of Quranic witness law; the 
admonishments issued to scribes and witnesses not to evade their 
duty; representing those who, for whatever reason, are deemed inca¬ 
pable of concluding an agreement; the exclusion of transactions 
involving circulating merchandise from the written requirement; the 
limits placed on the requirement when traveling in 2:283). Rather, in 
terms of the commandment to put agreements into writing we are 
able to summarize a couple of results which already identify the pos¬ 
sibilities and limits for drawing a comparison between Quranic and 
rabbinical law. 

Basically, the analysis has made it clear that, even for a non-Agga- 
dah verse dealing exclusively with legal issues, as embodied in Q 2:282, 
a comparison with rabbinical law is potentially productive for under¬ 
standing the Quran. The perspective of comparative law helps us to 
develop fines of questioning valuable for comprehending the text. 

One issue that is not to be confused with this is, however, the 
historical dependence. As much as the parallel occurrences in the 
Jewish sources and the Qur'an would seem to suggest that direct 
dependencies exist, the Jewish influence should most certainly not be 
overestimated: the Greek document traditions have also proven to be 
congruent with the Qur’anic conception of written loan agreements 
in many points. Nevertheless, we were able to show that not only the 
religious sanctioning of the written form for loan agreements but also 
the specific arrangement of the Qur’anic document—in particular 
with regards witnesses—is closely connected to Jewish role models. 
By all caution, it is to be reckoned that in this case Judaism had passed 
onto early Islam a general Hellenistic cultural artifact—the written 
loan agreement—in a specifically molded form. 

This deepens our understanding of the Qur’anic requirement of 
writing: as could be shown with regard to the scribe’s art, the Qur’an 
verse analyzed here contains a peculiar sacralization of a professional 
activity, a clear sign that a legal instrument yet to become completely 
familiar was adopted in the course of Islam’s reform project, even 
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though this adoption was faced with considerable technical and per¬ 
haps even cultural barriers. This observation was also made precisely 
where the aspect of a fear of God in ensuring the correctness of the 
homology’s dictation by the debtor was to guarantee the correct for¬ 
mulation of the document. Both cases show that the cultural-historical 
transition to the written form in concluding legal transactions obvi¬ 
ously presented a considerable problem, one which the Qur’an sought 
to solve with the help of a transcendental reference. In this way, the 
written requirement for loan agreements proves to be a case study 
for the form in which innovations from the surrounding culture were 
adapted and religiously sanctioned in early Islam, so that they could 
then become building blocks for the reorganization of the Islamic 
community. 
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ISLAM IN ITS ARABIAN CONTEXT 


Francis de Blois 


The last two to three decades have seen the emergence of a new school 
of Islamic studies in the West, a school whose adherents commonly 
refer to themselves as “revisionists.” The main thrust of this direction 
is to contest the validity of the traditional Muslim accounts of the 
place and time of the origin of Islam and to locate this in a more 
northerly place (for example, in Babylonia or the Syrian desert) and 
in a more recent time (perhaps as late as the eighth or ninth century). 
In recent years the thrust of the revisionist tendency has been directed 
increasingly towards contesting the textual validity of the Qur’an and 
reconstructing a supposedly older version of the Muslim scripture. 

From the onset, the protagonists of the “revisionist” school have 
declared their debt to the well-established tradition of the historical- 
critical study of the Christian scriptures which emerged since about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. It seems to me, however, 
that there is a fundamental difference between the historical contexts 
of New Testament studies on the one hand, and Qur anic studies on 
the other. 

The historical-critical study of the New Testament is an important 
phenomenon within the history of Christianity, and specifically within 
its Protestant direction. It is a logical continuation of the Reformation. 
The Reformation began by rejecting the main components of Christian 
tradition and reclaiming the Bible as the sole source of doctrinal 
authority. But already Luther and the other founding fathers of 
Protestantism differentiated between the books that they found in 
their copies of the Bible, distinguishing “canonical” and “deuteroca- 
nonical” or “apocryphal” writings, and even questioning the authority 
of the later strata of the so-called “canonical” writings, notably the 
Book of Revelation. It was therefore only the next logical step when 
Christian scholars began, around the end of the eighteenth century, 
to investigate the different strata within the individual books of the 
New Testament. The criticism of the New Testament is part of the 
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cultural history of the West and is an important manifestation of the 
de-Christianization of European society. 

By contrast, the modern “revisionist” criticism of the Qur’an is not 
a phenomenon of Islamic society but of Western academic scholar¬ 
ship. It emerged not from within Islam itself but from what in the 
East is still regarded (rightly or wrongly) as the “Christian” Occident 
and is perceived by modern Muslim apologists as the continuation 
of a long-standing Christian and Jewish enmity towards Islam, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Crusades and of European imperialism. 

But I wish to approach this question from a different angle, not 
from that of the sociopolitical context of modern Western Qur’anic 
scholarship but from a source-critical analysis of our historical knowl¬ 
edge of the earliest history of Christianity and of Islam. 

Christianity emerged in a very well defined and well known histori¬ 
cal and geographical context, namely in the Roman province of 
Palestine in the first century of our era. The political, social, and 
cultural history of Roman Palestine is very well documented in con¬ 
temporary writings by pagan, Jewish, and Christian authors; more¬ 
over, the region has been the object of intense archeological 
investigation unparalleled probably by any other region in the whole 
world. By contrast, the traditional account of the origin of Islam places 
it in a region about which we have actually no independent historical 
information at all. Although the northern and southwestern fringes 
of the Arabian Desert are relatively well documented by historical 
sources and archeological investigation, we do not really have any 
historical data about the homeland of Islam, Mecca and Medina, the 
Hijaz, apart from the Islamic sources themselves. Nor has there ever 
been any archeological excavation in Mecca or Medina. From the 
historian’s point of view, the ancient Hijaz is a blank on the map. But 
this means that any investigation of the Qur’an and of early Islam 
takes place in a historical vacuum. 

On the other hand, there is a very striking difference between the 
picture of Jesus that emerges from the New Testament and the picture 
of Muhammad in the Qur’an and in early Muslim tradition. 

Let me reiterate just a few actually well-known points about Jesus 
and the New Testament. The books of the New Testament were com¬ 
posed at different times and contain glaring discrepancies both in 
their narrative content and in their theological content. The canon 
of the New Testament, as we know it now, with its four, in part con¬ 
tradictory, Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, the Pauline and pseudo- 
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Pauline epistles, the so-called Catholic Letters, and the obviously late 
Book of Revelation, did not come into being, as a canon, until towards 
the end of the second century. The most ancient Christian sects rec¬ 
ognized as a rule only one version of the Gospel, not necessarily 
identical with any one of the four contained in our modern Bibles; 
for example, the so-called “Jewish Christian” groups accepted only a 
version of what we now know as Matthew, the Marcionites a shorter 
version of what we now call Luke. There are very significant textual 
variants in the ancient manuscripts of the New Testament. Whole 
passages are missing in some copies. The Gospel attributed to Mark 
has two variant endings (two substantially different accounts of the 
Resurrection) and there are significant variant readings in virtually 
every verse of the New Testament. The oldest part of the New 
Testament, the half dozen or so authentic letters of Paul, contain 
virtually no biographical information about Jesus apart from the state¬ 
ment that he was crucified and resurrected, and indeed Paul declares 
his lack of interest in the testimony of the disciples concerning what 
Jesus did or said in the flesh; the only true gospel, Paul declares, is 
the one that he himself received from the risen Christ . 1 In the narra¬ 
tive parts of the four canonic Gospels, Jesus is depicted almost exclu¬ 
sively as a doer of miracles and consequently they cannot be regarded 
as historical or biographical documents in any meaningful sense of 
these words, while the teachings that these Gospels put into the mouth 
of Jesus are, at least in part, theologically dependant on Pauline doc¬ 
trine. They cannot therefore be seen as records of the actual teachings 
of Jesus, but reflect certain defined positions in the history of Christian 
doctrine. 

Since the nineteenth century many theologians have sought to dif¬ 
ferentiate the person and teachings of the “historical Jesus” from the 
already mythical Jesus of the canonic Gospels, the Jesus of 
“Christianity,” but there have been others who have doubted whether 
the two can in be fact separated, that is, whether we actually have any 
means to recover the presumably historical figure lurking behind the 
myth. The eminent theologian Julius Wellhausen, a very well-known 
scholar in the fields of Old Testament, New Testament, and Islamic 
studies, remarked, in the early years of the twentieth century, that 
“the historical Jesus has, for quite a long time now, been elevated to 


See Gal 1:6-12. 
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a religious principle and played off against Christianity .” 2 But in fact 
we are only capable of constructing “from unsatisfactory fragments 
a makeshift concept of the teachings of Jesus .” 3 We have no other 
picture of Jesus than the one that has left its imprint on the Christian 
community. But here his personality “appears only ever in a reflec¬ 
tion, refracted through the medium of Christian belief .” 4 

Now let us take a look at Muhammad and the Qur’an. In contrast 
to the New Testament, the Qur’an is, on the whole, a book of con¬ 
sistent style and consistent theological content. Although the surviv¬ 
ing Muslim sects (the Shi'ites, Kharijites, and those who eventually 
came to be known as Sunnites) separated from each other within a 
decade of the death of Muhammad, they all agree on the content of 
the Qur’anic canon. By contrast, the surviving Christian sects, all of 
which split off from Roman imperial Christianity at a very late date, 
not earlier than the fourth century, have different versions of the 
biblical canon; for example, the Ethiopic church has a whole series 
of books not contained in other versions of the Bible. Within the 
Qur’anic canon, there are no really substantial textual variants . 5 The 
so-called “reading variants” ( qird’dt ) recorded in medieval writings 
on Qur’anic sciences are for the most part mere graphic variants, that 
is, different spellings of the same recited texts, and even the very few 
true textual variants hardly ever make any difference in the content 
of the book. This is equally true of the ancient Qur’an fragments 
discovered in San‘a\ in so far as the person who was entrusted with 
their analysis, some twenty years ago now, has actually allowed them 
to be published rather than merely slung about in effusions of sen¬ 
sationalist journalism. I have already suggested elsewhere 6 that the 
virtual absence of real textual variants in the Qur’an is the result of 


2 Wellhausen, Einleitung , 104: “Der historische Jesus wird, nicht erst seit gestern, 
zum religiosen Prinzip erhoben und gegen das Christentum ausgespielt.” 

3 Ibid., 103: “Aus ungeniigenden Fragmenten konnen wir uns einen notdiirftigen 
Begriff von der Lehre Jesu machen.” 

4 Ibid., 104: “Ohne diese Nachwirkung in der Gemeinde konnen wir von der 
religiosen Personlichkeit Jesu uns keine Vorstellung machen. Sie erscheint jedoch 
immer nur im Reflex, gebrochen durch das Medium des christbchen Glaubens.” 

5 This point was made very clearly by none other than the grandfather of the 
“revisionist” school, the late John Wansbrough, in his Quranic Studies , 203: “Of gen¬ 
uinely textual variants exhibiting material deviation from the canonical text of revela¬ 
tion, such as are available for Hebrew and Christian scripture, there are none. The 
Quranic masorah is in fact entirely exegetical, even where its contents have been 
transmitted in the guise of textual variants.” 

6 De Blois, “Hijaratun min sijjil,” 65, n. 10. 
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the fact that the transmission of the Qur’an has always been primarily 
through oral rather than through written tradition. The situation is 
similar with that of the Vedas, which were composed much earlier 
than the New Testament or the Qur’an and transmitted for many 
centuries exclusively orally. In the Vedas there are actually no real 
textual variants. But this means that the methodology of textual criti¬ 
cism and source-criticism, as applied with such success to the New 
Testament, cannot be transferred automatically to the Qur’an. A dif¬ 
ferent kind of source requires a different kind of methodology. The 
acceptance of the oral nature of Qur’anic transmission also means 
that the currently fashionable wheeze of rewriting the Qur’an by alter¬ 
ing the diacritical marks is unlikely to lead to any useful result. I have 
emphasized this in my recent review of the book by the author who 
writes under the pseudonym “Christoph Luxenberg .” 7 

In contrast to the miracle stories that make up virtually the whole 
of the Christian Gospels, the slra, the traditional biography of 
Muhammad, is “realistic” in the sense that it contains virtually no 
public miracles, that is, miracles supposedly witnessed by large groups 
of people. The slra does, of course, record the private miracle of 
Muhammad receiving the Qur’an from an angel. But from a positivist, 
skeptical point of view it is possible to accept that highly imaginative 
people in pre-modern times sincerely believed that they received their 
knowledge through divine inspiration. We do not hesitate, for exam¬ 
ple, to believe that Joan of Arc sincerely believed that she had spoken 
to angels, or that William Blake sincerely believed that he saw the 
prophet Ezekiel sitting beneath a tree in the English countryside, and 
we should not doubt that the same was possible in the case of 
Muhammad. 

I mentioned before the great theologian and Islamicist Wellhausen. 
Is it not remarkable that the same Wellhausen, who rejected the 
Christian Gospels as a source of reliable biographical information 
about Jesus, had no hesitation to accept the slra as a basically realistic 
account of the career of Muhammad? Was Wellhausen really so skep¬ 
tical about the scriptures of his own religion and at the same time so 
naively gullible about those of another religion? Is not the difference 
rather that the slra is, I am not saying true, but at least psychologi¬ 
cally plausible, while the Gospel is manifestly not a biographical 
account but a document of faith? My conclusion is thus that Jesus is 


7 Review of Christoph Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran. 
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a biographically intangible figure located in a very well documented 
historical milieu, whereas Muhammad is a biographically at least 
plausible figure located in a historical vacuum. 

This vacuum cannot at present be filled. But, while waiting, for 
example, for eventual archeological or indeed epigraphic discoveries 
from the excavation of the holy sites in Mecca and Medina, it is pos¬ 
sible to extrapolate certain characteristics of ancient society and reli¬ 
gion in central Arabia from the data of other Semitic cultures, and 
specifically from the relatively well-documented civilizations in south¬ 
western Arabia and the northern fringes of the Arabian desert, and 
to confront these with the data contained in the Qur’an. In a series 
of contributions in the course of the last twelve years, I have attempted 
to interpret various passages in the Qur’an in the light of attested 
Arabian parallels. Thus, in a paper on the Quranic sabi’un presented 
at the Seminar for Arabian Studies in 1992 it was suggested that this 
term refers not, as has been claimed, to one or another of the religious 
communities in Southern Iraq, but to what the Muslim sources call 
the zanadiqa (Manicheans) among the Quraysh, the Prophet’s own 
kinsmen. 8 Then in the paper on the Qur’anic term sijjil, read at the 
same seminar in 1995, this term was linked not with a Persian com¬ 
pound sang-gil, “stone-like clay,” as has been accepted by most of the 
mufassirun, but with the name of the North Arabian deity *siggil 
(Aramaicized as sngl’ etc.). 9 Subsequently, in the paper on the Qur’anic 
term nasi’, presented at the Seminar for Arabian Studies in 2002, it 
is shown the Qur’anic nasi’, in sense of the illicit postponement of a 
ritual act to a different month in the cultic calendar, has a very strik¬ 
ing parallel in one of the south Arabian inscriptions from Haram, 
where the authors offer their penance to the god Halfan for the fact 
that they “postponed” ( nasha’aw ) a certain ritual by two months. The 
same inscription mentions also a “pilgrimage” (hajj) to a specified 
locality at a specified point in the calendar. In both points, the Haram 
inscription thus anticipates concerns of the Qur’an and underlines 
the continuity of religious observances in pre-Islamic and Islamic 
Arabia. 10 

The hajj at Mecca, the circumambulation of the Ka'ba, the kissing 
of the Black Stone, and the related ceremonies have no conceivable 


8 De Blois, “‘Sabians.’” 

9 De Blois, “Hijaratun min sijjil.” 

10 De Blois, “Qur’an 9:37.” 
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rationale in the dogmas of Islamic monotheism; they are manifestly 
a remnant of the pagan past. Their essential incongruity in the context 
of Islam is expressed in the well-known hadlth according to which 
the caliph ‘Umar addressed the Black Stone with the words: “Had 
I not seen the Prophet kissing thee, then I would never have kissed 
thee.” This (as Wellhausen, once again, put it) “rough-hewn piece of 
paganism” at the very heart of Islam 11 exemplifies the fixation of Islam, 
and of its Arabian antecedent, on specified immutable sacred places, 
very much in contrast to the situation in the Old Testament, where 
Yahweh is adored in a mobile tabernacle, which only at a late stage 
is brought to rest at a specified place, for the Jews in Jerusalem, but 
for the Samaritans at Nablus. The god of the children of Israel is a 
nomadic god, but the god of the sons of Ishmael dwells immutably 
in a fixed sacred precinct. This is corroborated by the South Arabian 
evidence and certainly argues against the “revisionist” endeavor to 
situate the origin of Islam somewhere other than in Central Arabia. 
The Bible did not “come from Arabia,” but the Qur’an did. 

But what about the manifestly non-Arabian, that is to say, Christian 
and Jewish elements in primitive Islam? In my paper on the Qur’anic 
term nasranl, first presented at the Seminar for Arabian Studies in 
1998, and the one on the term hanlf, presented at the same seminar 
in 2000, both subsequently published in an expanded form, 12 it was 
suggested that the doctrines that the Qur’an ascribes to the “Nazoreans” 
(nasdra ) agree less with those of the mainstream Christian communi¬ 
ties in Syria and Iraq than with those of the ancient “Jewish Christian” 
sects, that is, precisely those whom the Catholic polemicists call 
“Nazoreans.” The question of the influence of “Jewish Christianity” 
(and also of Arab paganism) on early Islam was further developed in 
the paper “Elchasai - Manes - Muhammad,” 13 in part developing a 
line of thought pioneered by the famous Protestant theologian 
Harnack already in the second half of the nineteenth century. 14 Against 


11 Wellhausen, Reste, 68-69: “In dem Umgangeumdie Kabaund dem Kiissen des 
schwarzen Steines, in dem Laufe zwischen alQafa und alMarva, und in dem Feste von 
'Arafa hat sich der altarabische Cultus an einer seiner Hauptstatten, wenn nicht an 
der Hauptstatte, bis in die Gegenwart lebendig erhalten. Muhammad hat dies klotzige 
Stuck Heidentum zu einem Teil des Islam gemacht, nachdem er es zuvor umgedeutet, 
gereinigt und verschnitten hatte.” 

12 De Blois, “Religious Vocabulary.” 

13 De Blois, “Elchasai - Manes - Muhammad.” 

14 See the chapter “Der Islam” in Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte , vol. 
2, 529-538. More recently the subject has been addressed also by Pines, “Note.” 
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the still widely held view that “Jewish Christianity” was a phenomenon 
exclusively of the Ancient Church I have insisted on the evidence of 
Muslim authors that the followers of at least one “Jewish Christian” 
sect (the Elchasaites) were still “numerous” (as an-Nadlm puts it) in 
the swamps of southern Iraq as late as the tenth century. The attested 
persistence of Elchasaism in Iraq until the tenth century poses at least 
the question of the possibility of the persistence of similar (“Nazorean”) 
sects in the historically largely unmapped provinces of central Arabia 
three centuries earlier. For beside those distinguishing features which 
Islam shares both with Judaism and with the “Jewish Christian” sects 
(circumcision, prohibition of pork and carrion, praying towards 
Jerusalem), there are, more significantly, positions that separate Islam 
both from Judaism and from Catholic Christianity, but link it with 
“Jewish Christianity,” for example the prohibition of wine, but most 
significantly a prophetology which emphasizes the sameness of the 
teachings of all the prophets and which regards Jesus, in particular, 
as a champion of the law of Moses rather than as its abrogator. 

The picture that I propose for the religious landscape in Mecca at 
the dawn of the Islamic era includes thus the existence of a “Jewish 
Christian” (Nazorean) community, which used Arabic as its cultic 
language, 15 which practiced circumcision, shunned the consumption 
of pork, prayed towards Jerusalem, and adored a “trinity” consisting 
of God the Father, his son Jesus, and a female Holy Spirit (the mother 
of Jesus), and which had a canon consisting of the Torah and some 
form of the Gospel, but excluding the prophetic books of the Old 
Testament (the Nazoreans do not seem to have recognized any proph¬ 
ets between Moses and Jesus). 16 Muhammad was brought up as a 
pagan (as indeed the sira informs us). As a young man he had close 
contacts with the Nazoreans at Mecca and adopted many of their 
teachings. But he also got to know about Catholic (presumably 
Melchite) Christians, and his criticism of Nazoreism, with its implied 
tritheism, is essentially from a Catholic position. At an early stage in 
his prophetic career, Muhammad adopted the Nazorean practice of 


15 See my discussion of the name Yatiya in de Blois, “Religious Vocabulary,” 12. 

16 This is (broadly speaking) the position of the pseudo-Clementine Homilies. The 
Quranic names of the Old Testament patriarchs and of the protagonists of the Gos¬ 
pels (Jesus, Mary, John, Zachariah, etc.) all derive from Semitic (Hebrew or Aramaic, 
though occasionally restructured) forms. By contrast, the Quranic names of the post- 
Mosaic prophets (e.g. Yunus / Jonah) derive from the Greek forms found in the Sep- 
tuagint. This suggests that Muhammad’s awareness of these figures derives not from 
the Nazoreans but from Melchite Christians. 
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praying towards Jerusalem, but after his break with the Nazoreans he 
reinstated the (pagan) Ka'ba as the house of the one true god, rein¬ 
terpreting it as a shrine erected by Abraham in his (Pauline) capacity 
as the paradigm of the salvation of the Gentiles. 

I hope to pursue this line of investigation in further studies, also 
in regard to the question of ancient South Arabian monotheism and 
the apparently “Jewish” elements (circumcision, Sabbath, etc.) in 
Ethiopian Christianity. 
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LOST IN PHILOLOGY? THE VIRGINS OF PARADISE AND 
THE LUXENBERG HYPOTHESIS 


Stefan Wild 


The Nature of the Quranic Paradise 

It is plausible that the idea of a utopian heavenly garden as a reward 
for believers was born in the desert. An oasis with shade, trees, fruits, 
and rivers is a powerful counter-notion to the desert with its merci¬ 
less sun, its almost perpetual drought, its sandstorms, and its life- 
threatening infertility. Paradise is also a place where human survival 
does not depend on labor like agriculture. This garden of paradise, a 
limitless oasis, was the first abode of mankind. It is paradise lost, the 
luxurious garden of innocence as created by God, a place without 
pain, disease, sin, or death. When Adam and his wife—the latter 
nameless in the Quran—are evicted from this paradise, human his¬ 
tory begins. This garden is the shared paradise of Jewish, Christian, 
and Muslim mythology. Then there is a second paradise. This other 
paradise is the land that is fairer than day, promised to the believer 
in the hereafter according to Christian and Muslim eschatology, but 
not according to classical Jewish eschatology. It shares many charac¬ 
teristics with paradise lost, but is not identical to it. 

The Qur anic eschatological paradise as the negation of a miserable 
reality is described in more detail than the parallel notion in 
Christianity. It is true that according to Revelation 22:2 the world to 
come is full of trees and water, its trees bearing fruit every month. 
But the Qur anic paradise is altogether the life that man on the Arabian 
Peninsula did not have in the seventh century. It is, however, not 
only the projection of a counter-reality. It also serves as a powerful 
motif in the rhetorical strategy of a prophetical eschatological narra¬ 
tive, and aims at convincing the listener to believe in what is so allur¬ 
ingly described. The vivid details of the narratives of paradise and of 
hell support the idea that the Qur anic revelation depicted eschatology 
as something imminent and close by, not something destined to 
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happen in an unforeseeably distant future. 1 The Quranic narratives 
of paradise and hell are linked to two basic topics of the earliest mes¬ 
sages of the Prophet: the message of the bodily resurrection of the 
dead and the message of the approaching Day of Judgment with its 
apocalyptic catastrophes. The Prophet as a nadhlr warns of hell as 
the consequence of disbelief, while the Prophet as a bashlr brings 
good tidings and announces paradise as a reward for the believers. 

The following remarks concentrate on this Qur anic narrative of 
paradise and largely disregard later Muslim theology and legends. 
Whereas the Qur’an tells us few details about the lost pre-historical 
garden of Adam’s paradise, the eschatological paradise is presented 
in vivid and sensual detail. 2 This garden is above all a place and a 
space. It is somewhere above, in the sky, in a part of heaven. In 
Quranic language, the word for “sky” and “heaven” is the same 
(. $ama\ samawat). God is spatially located above mankind. When he 
reveals his commands to mankind, he sends the Qur’anic revelation 
down. The usual Arabic name for “paradise” is al-janna (“the garden,” 
plural: al-jannat). This word occurs in the Qur’an also as the designa¬ 
tion of a man-made garden. Twice we find another name: firdaws, a 
word of Iranian origin, which is also the root of Greek paradeisos 
and of Aramaic pardaisa and was taken over from Greek by most 
European languages as paradise, paradis, Paradies, etc. 

How does the Qur’an describe the eschatological paradise? There 
is a wealth of detailed information and imagery. The space of paradise 
is very large—“as wide as the heavens and the earth” (Q 3:133; 57:21). 
The climate in paradise is mild and temperate; paradise has gates and 
is guarded by angels (Q 39:73), etc. On the other hand, God, who is 
the central actor in the Last Judgment and dominates the narrative 
of the Day of Judgment, hardly ever appears in the descriptions of 
paradise. He has prepared paradise for the believers, but only plays 
a marginal role in the Qur’anic passages describing paradise. 

The utopian character of this eschatological counter-reality is clear. 
The hereafter promises the gratification and happiness that man is 
for the most part deprived of in his natural environment and in soci¬ 
ety. Both nature and society constantly endanger his physical survival. 
In the real world of the Arabian Peninsula of the seventh century ce, 


1 Cf. Hasson, “Last Judgement,” 138. According to Q 16:77, the Judgment is “like 
the twinkling of the eye, or even nearer.” 

2 Saleh, Vie future; Horovitz, “Paradies”; Smith/Haddad, Islamic Understanding; 
Afsaruddin, “Garden.” Al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric,” is also an important contribution. 
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life was for most people “poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” 3 Paradise 
is the negation of this Hobbesian condition. First of all, paradise is a 
safe place (Q 44:51) where nothing has to be feared. This safety is 
there for all eternity; men and women will be forever in this blissful 
state. In the community of paradise, there is no harsh word or strife; 
the blessed greet each other with the words “peace, peace” (Q 56:25- 
26). All human senses are involved in this blissful gratification: rivers 
of water, milk, wine, and honey flow by (Q 47:15); men and women 
partake of delicious food like meat and fruit, they perfume themselves, 
they rest on soft cushions or carpets. Voices in paradise are not shrill 
but subdued; the blessed are dressed in expensive foreign clothes and 
wear jewels and pearls. Paradise is also the space of lawful inebriation. 
The believers drink wine mixed with water and sealed with musk (Q 
83:25-26), wine having been decreed unlawful in this world, but law¬ 
ful in the hereafter. And, of course, paradise is also the space of a 
supernaturally enjoyable sexuality. Enter the maidens of paradise. 


The Houris 

The English word “houri” is derived via Persian from the Arabic word 
hur, an adjective in the plural (fern. sing, hawra’), which means “hav¬ 
ing eyes in which the contrast between black and white is very intense.” 
This can also be said of the eyes of the gazelle and is considered a 
mark of female beauty. This word occurs four times in the Qur’an, 
three times together with the word ‘in, which means “wide-eyed,” 
(fem. sing, ‘ayna’). 4 

The maidens of paradise are not always called hur or hur 'in. If the 
usual chronology of the Meccan verses is correct, Q 78:31-34 is one 
of the earliest passages, if not the very earliest passage, mentioning 
“maidens” in paradise—but not under the name of hur. 

The God-fearing will score a victory, 

Gardens and vineyards, 

And round-breasted ( kawa'ib) mates, 

And a brim-full cup. 


3 3 Hobbes, Leviathan, ch. 13. Hobbes adds “solitary,” which life in Arabia prob¬ 
ably was not. 

4 Cf. Horovitz, “Jungfrauen”; Jarrar, “Houris.” 
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These maidens are mentioned again in Q 55:56-58, but here, too, 
they are not called hur. In the gardens, there will be 

maidens lowering their glances and they have not been touched before 
them by any man or jinn ( qasiratu t-tarfi lam yatmithhunna insun 
qablahum wa-la jann). [...] 

They are like rubies and coral ( ka-annahunna l-yaqutu wa-l-marjan). 

In Q 52:19-24, the divine voice describes paradise for the God-fearing 
and introduces the houris: 

Eat and drink merrily, for what you used to do. 

Reclining on ranged couches, and we [i.e., God] shall wed them to 
wide-eyed houris ( bi-hurin ‘in). [...] 

And we shall supply them with fruit and meat, such as they desire. 

They will exchange therein a cup wherein there is no idle talk or vilifi¬ 
cation. 

And boys of their own will go round them, as if they were hidden 
pearls. 

Q 44:51-56 runs: 

However, the God-fearing are in a secure place; 

In gardens and well-springs. 

They wear silk and brocade facing each other. 

Thus it will be; and we gave them wide-eyed houris ( bi-hurin ‘in) in 
marriage. 

They call therein for every fruit in perfect security. 

They do not taste death therein, except for the first death [...]. 

In both passages, the believing men will be married to the maidens. 
But the idea of marriage is not always clear. In Q 37:48-49 these 
houris appear again, but marriage is not mentioned: 

And they also shall have wide-eyed maidens {hur) averting their gaze. 
They resemble hidden pearls. 

Q 55:62-75 states: 

And beneath them are two other gardens. 

So, which of your Lord’s bounties do you both deny? 
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Or dark green color. 

Therein are two gushing springs. [...] 

Therein are fruits, palm trees, and pomegranates. [...] 

Therein are beautiful, virtuous maidens (khayratun hisanun). [...] 
Wide-eyed, cloistered in pavilions. [...] 

No man or jinn touched them before. 

One of the longest Quranic passages that describe paradise is 
Q 56:15-38: 

[They will be] upon beds interwoven with gold; 

Reclining upon them, facing each other. 

While immortal youths (wildanun mukhalladuri) go round them, 
With goblets, pitchers, and a cup of limpid drink. 

Their heads do not ache from it and they do not become intoxicated. 
And with such fruits as they care to choose; 

And such flesh of fowl as they desire; 

And wide-eyed houris (hurun ‘in). 

Like hidden pearls; 

As a reward for what they used to do. 

They do not hear therein idle talk or vilification. 

Only the greeting: “Peace, peace!” 

As for the Companions of the Right; and behold the Companions of 
the Right? 

They are in the midst of thornless lotus trees, 

And braided acacias, 

And extended shade, 

And overflowing water; 

And abundant fruit, 

Neither withheld nor forbidden, 

And uplifted mattresses. 

We have formed them [fem. pl„ i.e., the houris] originally; 
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And made them pure virgins ( abkaran ), 

Tender and unageing, 

For the Companions of the Right. 

The literary technique seems to be one of accumulation in order to 
depict and invoke limitless pleasure. In this cosmos of sensual delight, 
Muslim paradise gives sexuality a prominent place. Sensual gratifica¬ 
tion without sexuality seems unthinkable. All this is in contrast to 
the other eschatological place without sexuality: hell. The Quranic 
paradise is a space of desire and instant fulfillment. 5 It is true that the 
sexual imagery is strong, but it is only one sensual feature of paradise 
among others. It seems that nineteenth-century Egyptian Muslim 
exegesis was influenced by European puritan attitudes, when 
Muhammad Rashid Rida (d. 1935), a pillar of Muslim reformism, 
claimed that the houris must definitely either be no more than the 
earthly wives of the believers or that the believer would have one 
houri over and above his earthly wife. 6 Muslim tradition developed 
this heavenly imagery with delight. Islamic legends claim, for example, 
that Jesus, as one of the most venerated pre-Islamic prophets, will 
have a hundred houris in paradise. 7 

Muslim exegetical literature interpreted the imagery of paradise in 
a variety of ways ranging from the literal to the purely metaphorical 
and allegorical, from an insistence on the sensuality of the imagery 
to the explanation that this sensuality was of a different kind or of a 
higher plane, and therefore incomparable to earthly pleasures. 8 It is, 
however, only in modern times that Muslim exegesis noticed that the 
Quranic discourse on paradise seemed to be a male discourse. Nothing 
is said about the gratification of female sexuality. Combs-Schilling’s 
judgment that “Christianity’s imagination of paradise is asexual, while 
Islam’s is one of infinite male orgasm” 9 is not wholly devoid of truth. 
The Qur’an often stresses that paradise is open for believing men and 
women. In fact, paradise admits the believer together with his parents, 
wives, and children (Q 40:8; 13:23), i.e., with the extended three- 
generation family. But apparently there is no male equivalent to the 


5 Pace al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric,” 217. 

6 Saleh, Vie Future, 127; Rida, Fatawa, nos. 193, 196; cf. al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric,” 
216. 

7 Wensinck/Pellat, “Hur,” 582. 

8 Saleh, Vie future, 130ff. 

9 Combs-Schilling, Sacred Performances, 96. 
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houri. Modern Muslim exegesis, however, did find it. Muhammad 
‘All (d. 1931) says: “Just as the gardens, rivers, milk, honey, fruits, 
and numerous other things are both for men and women, even so 
are hur.” 10 In a modern German translation of the Qur’an, the transla¬ 
tor adds to the verses mentioning the wide-eyed houris (al-hur al-’in) 
a footnote and explains that these words can grammatically mean 
male and female spouses, thus endorsing a fully bisexual notion of 
paradise. * 11 The union of man and woman receives in the Quranic 
imagery of paradise a religious aspect. Earthly sexuality is but a pale 
prefiguration of the perfect sexuality of paradise. 12 

The houris in paradise, and with them human sexuality in the 
Islamic hereafter, became favorite topics of Christian anti-Islamic 
discourse. The existence of the houris seemed to sum up the Christian 
idea that Islam was not a spiritual religion. 13 From the time of Johannes 
Damascenus onward, Ramon Lull, Allan of Lille, William of Auvergne, 
and many others in the Middle Ages preceded Martin Luther in con¬ 
sidering the Muslim paradise disgusting, or ridiculous, or both. In 
his Turckenschriften written in 1529/30, Luther attacked Islam, which 
he called the “Turkish religion,” and the Qur’an. In Luther’s polemic 
anti-Turkish, i.e., anti-Islamic discourse, traditional themes figure 
prominently: the lack of the doctrines of the trinity and of incarna¬ 
tion; and of a proper miracle of confirmation for Muhammad’s 
prophethood; and, last but not least, “the carnal character” of the 
Quranic paradise. He scorns: “How drowned is this Mahmet in 
woman’s flesh, in all his thoughts, words, works. On account of his 
lust, he can neither speak nor act due to his lust, everything has to 
be flesh, flesh, flesh.” 14 

The three pillars on which these attacks rest are: the fact that the 
Qur’an allows the Muslim male to have up to four wives at a time 
and an unspecified number of concubines as slaves; that Muhammad 
himself had more than four wives; and, finally, that the houris are 
part of paradise. This was still an issue for the literature produced by 


10 Quoted according to Smith/Haddad, Islamic Understanding, 167. 

11 Hofmann, Koran, 399; cf. also al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric,” 216. 

12 Al-Ghazzall (d. 505/1111) in his Iliya 'ulum ad-din, book 12: an-Nikah. See 
Bauer, Islamische Ethik, quoted in al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric,” 216, n. 6. 

13 Cf. Daniel, Islam, 148-152. 

14 “Wie ist der Mahmet in der Frawen fleisch ersoffen, in alien seinen gedancken, 
worten, wercken, kan fur solcher brunst nichts reden noch thun, es muss alles fleisch, 
fleisch, fleisch sein.” Martin Luther’s preface to the Confutatio Alcorani of Ricoldo da 
Monte Croce (d. 1320), here quoted according to Bobzin, Koran, 143, n. 285. 
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Christian missionaries in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
consternation of Christian theologians at what they considered to be 
a travesty of paradise can be felt also in more modern studies. So 
Wilhelm Rudolph writes: “Muhammad’s ideas of eternal salvation 
lack any spirituality, they show a crass materialism.” 15 

There is an evident contrast between the Muslim paradise and the 
Christian one. In the latter, the blessed lead an angelic life, in which 
sexuality or marriage is explicitly denied. 16 Jesus’ doctrine denies 
sexuality as a feature of life after death. “They that shall be accounted 
as worthy to obtain that world [...] neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage." (Lk 20, 35) Only modern theosophists like Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772) had a place for sexuality in paradise: 
“Conjugal love is the basis of all manners of love in heaven.” 17 


Luxenberg’s Hypothesis 

Christoph Luxenberg’s book Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran: 
Ein Beitrag zur Entschlusselung der Koransprache (The Syro-Aramaic 
reading of the Qur’an: A contribution to the decoding of the Qur’anic 
language) 18 became an international success story. Luxenberg’s 
hypothesis is an offshoot of a massive and systematic scholarly enter¬ 
prise that started in the first part of the nineteenth century with 
Abraham Geiger’s book Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen ? On the basis of the source-critical approach, so suc¬ 
cessful with regard to the Bible and the New Testament, a similar 
project was initiated with regard to the Qur’anic text. This led to the 
attempt of identifying the “sources of the Qur’an.” Muhammad’s rev¬ 
elations were broken down into a multitude of pagan, Jewish, 
Zoroastrian, Christian, Mandean, Manichean, and other sources; par¬ 
allels and influences were investigated; “omissions” and “misunder¬ 
standings” duly noted. The approach was usually atomistic, in the 
sense that single verses or isolated words were scrutinized. Etymology 
was often a focus, as is documented by the older secondary literature: 


15 Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 32. 

16 Cf. Lang, Himmel und Holle , 36-46, see especially note 5 on page 48. 

17 Lang/McDannell, Kulturgeschichte, 292. 

18 The publisher has announced a second corrected and enlarged edition for 2004. 
This paper went to press before it came out. A volume on the debate about Luxen¬ 
berg’s book, edited by Christoph Burgmer, has come out in 2005 ( Streit um den Koran. 
Die Luxenberg-Debatte: Standpunkte und Hintergrunde). 
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Theodor Noldeke’s study of “arbitrarily used and misunderstood loan¬ 
words in the Quran” (1910), Alfons Mingana’s “Syriac Influence on 
the Style oftheKur’an” (1927), Arthur Jeffery’s TheForeign Vocabulary 
of the Qur'an (1938), etc. All these writings were part of an interna¬ 
tional but strictly European discourse. Above all—and this became 
an issue later on—Muslim scholars never participated in it. 

There were at least two earlier systematic attempts to construct a 
pre-canonical version of the Qur’an, which would be free of all ambi¬ 
guities and obscurities. In the 1930s, Richard Bell (d. 1952) proposed 
a major re-arrangement of the surahs and verses of the Qur’an. 
Already the earliest Muslim exegetical scholarship had distinguished 
Meccan surahs from Medinan one, and identified Meccan passages 
or verses in Medinan surahs as well as Medinan passages and verses 
in Meccan surahs. Bell attempted a rather radical re-arrangement of 
Quranic verses by explaining why passages seemingly unrelated to 
the context had frequently crept into the collection of the Qur’an. He 
explained this “by the supposition that this passage had been written 
on the back of a ‘scrap of paper’ used for one of the neighboring 
passages which properly belonged to the sura.” 19 By reassigning these 
passages to their original position, the original pre-canonical unity 
of the verses was to be re-established. In this approach, the Arabic 
text of the verses and passages remained untouched, but the result 
was a major reshuffling of the text, in which the order of verses often 
differed radically from that of the canonical text. On the whole, Bell’s 
hypothetical re-arrangement was respectfully acknowledged but 
hardly ever adopted. The number of other equally probable re¬ 
arrangements was too high. 

The second attempt was more systematic. It saw in the Qur’anic 
text a composite structure of two radically different elements and was 
presented by Gunter Luling in his Uber den Ur-Qufan. Ansdtze zur 
Rekonstruktion vorislamischer christlicher Strophenlieder im Qur'an 
(1974). 20 The author believed that he had discovered two layers of 
texts, one with a “one-dimensional” Arabic Islamic wording and 
another older one, in which a secondary Islamic sense had been super¬ 
imposed on a number of originally Christian pre-Islamic texts. In the 
latter case, these texts—often Christian hymns—had been revised and 
altered to fit the later Islamic dogma. Parts of the pre-canonical 


19 Cf. Watt, Bell’s Introduction, 101. 

20 In the meantime, an English translation has appeared (Luling, Challenge). 
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Quranic text had, therefore, originally been strophes or stanzas of a 
Christian hymnal, written or recited in Arabic. Luling attempted to 
reconstruct this pre-text. He did not receive the scholarly attention 
he should have received; the German-speaking scientific community 
stifled the book through silence. In France, the echo was a little more 
favorable, but Luling’s thesis never gained a broader reception. 

Christoph Luxenberg’s Syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran is less 
systematic in its approach and concentrates on issues of vocabulary 
and single words. He also has a subtext of sorts. But in his case, 
Aramaic words were misread or misunderstood as Arabic not in a 
Christian-Arabic hymnal, but in scattered Christian fragments com¬ 
posed in Syriac. “For L(uxenberg) the Koran is not written in Arabic, 
but in an Aramaic-Arabic mixed language, which was spoken in 
Mecca at the time of Muhammad. Mecca was originally an Aramaic 
settlement. [...] This mixed language was recorded, from the begin¬ 
ning, in a defective script, i.e., without vowel signs or the diacritic 
points, which later distinguished different consonants. The author 
denies the existence of a parallel oral tradition of Koran-recitation. 
[...] The Arabs could not understand the Koran, known to them as 
it was only from defectively written manuscripts and reinterpreted 
these documents in the light of their own language. The proposed 
‘Aramaic reading’ of the Koran allows us to rediscover its original 
meaning.” 21 

Luxenberg describes his modus operandi in the following way: he 
concentrates on those Qur’anic expressions that have been declared 
“obscure” (“dunkel”) by Western and often also by Muslim scholar¬ 
ship. He will then consult one of the most detailed Muslim com¬ 
mentaries on the Qur’an, the commentary of at-Tabarl (d. 923), in 
order to check whether it has a more suitable interpretation. If not, 
he will check the Lisan al-’arab, one of the most extensive medieval 
Arabic-Arabic dictionaries for a possible different meaning. If there 
is still no satisfying meaning, Luxenberg will check whether an 
Aramaic homonym can be found for the word or the expression in 
question and whether this “Syro-Aramaic” reading yields a different 
meaning with an “objectively better sense.” “Syro-Aramaic,” also 
called Syriac, was probably chosen because it is the best-known 
Aramaic dialect. In a number of cases, Luxenberg claims, this Syro- 
Aramaic reading gives “a decidedly more logical sense” than the 


21 De Blois, “Review,” 92. 
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Arabic word. If all of this still leads nowhere, the diacritical dots 
marking the Arabic consonants are to be modified to find a better 
meaning by fitting an Aramaic root into the modified Arabic conso¬ 
nantal text; finally, a hypothetical Arabic text is translated into 
Aramaic. 22 

My first and main objection to this approach is not that it does 
not yield results. My main objection is that it yields far too many 
results. My second objection is that, for Luxenberg, everything hap¬ 
pens in the realm of orthography and reading. This disregards the 
important role that recitation played in the preservation of the 
Quranic text. My third objection is that there is no attempt to explain 
how the actual wording of the text could have arisen out of “errors” 
and “misunderstandings.” And my fourth and last objection is that 
there is little evidence for an Aramaic-Arabic “mixed language” spo¬ 
ken in Mecca in the seventh century ce. In the following analysis, 
however, I want to concentrate on a further methodological problem 
of Luxenberg’s approach, for which I take the passages dealing with 
the heavenly virgins to be a good example. Put briefly, the problem 
is: How can we define an “obscure” word or passage, how can we tell 
a “more logical” sense from a less logical one? Luxenberg says that 
the starting point for his work is the diagnosis that a word in a given 
passage is obscure. The question is: What exactly is obscure, and for 
whom? 

In the case of the houris, Luxenberg names two additional argu¬ 
ments for his claim that the pre-canonical Qur’an never mentioned 
“virgins of paradise.” Firstly, the Qur’an says time and again that it 
confirms earlier revelation like Jewish and Christian scripture. As the 
notion of houris forms an essential part of eschatology and cannot 
be found either in Christian or in Jewish scripture, the Qur’an would 
contradict itself if it contained such an element. Secondly, according 
to Q 43:70 and 36:56, male believers will be re-united with their wives 
in paradise. One merely has to imagine—says Luxenberg—these 
earthly wives in their supposedly heavenly bliss having to watch how 
their husbands enjoy the pleasures of making love to the houris in 
order to see how preposterous the idea of the houris really is. 23 

To comment on the first point: It is true that the Qur’an states that 
it is the confirmation of earlier revelation and scripture, especially of 


22 Luxenberg, Lesart, 11. 

23 Ibid., 221ff„ 229ff. 
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Jewish and Christian revelation. And it is true, that Jewish and 
Christian revelation do not mention houris. But, of course, there are 
almost countless other details that are not shared by all three scrip¬ 
tures. Quranic eschatology alone abounds with differences from 
Christian and Muslim scripture. To change the Quranic text on the 
strength of this argument is bold indeed. As regards the second argu¬ 
ment, a patriarchal and tribal concept of human society dominated 
pre-Islamic culture as well as the Qur’an and allowed the Muslim to 
have up to four wives simultaneously and—at least in principle—an 
unlimited number of concubines in this world. Such a notion can 
hardly be said to be incompatible with the idea of houris in 
paradise. 

Luxenberg then solves what he considers a textual problem by 
taking recourse to an Aramaic etymology and proposes as the “true 
meaning” of the expression hitherto interpreted as houris: “white 
(crystal-)clear (grapes).” This was certainly one of his most startling 
and sensational interpretations, and was frequently quoted in the 
wake of the world-wide media stir created by his book. In the intro¬ 
ductory part to his chapter on the houris, Luxenberg explains: “It was 
not the Prophet who misunderstood Christian pictures of paradise, 
but it was rather Muslim exegesis, which, under the influence of 
Persian ideas about the mythological virgins of paradise, misinter¬ 
preted Qur’anic transcripts of Christian-Syriac hymns that contained 
descriptions of paradise analogous to these hymns.” 24 

Luxenberg deals with the three instances in which the Qur’an men¬ 
tions the hiir ‘in, namely Q 44:54, 52:20, and 56:22-23. 25 In Q 56:22- 
23, the houris are compared to “hidden pearls” ( wa-hurun ‘in 
ka-amthali l-lu’lu’i l-maknun). Q 44:54 and 52:20 state: “We [i.e., 
God] gave them wide-eyed houris in marriage” ( wa-zawwajndhum 
bi-hiirin ‘inin). In all three cases, Luxenberg explains the Arabic hur 
as an adjective derived from the Syro-Aramaic verb hwar, “to be 
white,” while ‘in is explained as an Arabic pausal form of the Aramaic 
plural ‘ayne, which is rendered as “jewels,” the whole expression 
meaning “crystal-clear (grapes).” The Arabic context does not fit this 
emendation, so the preceding word wa-zawwajndhum has to be 
replaced by a different one. Luxenberg opts for wa-rawwahnahum, 
and the whole sentence of Q 44:54 and 55:20 is then rendered “we 


24 Luxenberg, Lesart, 224. 

25 Ibid., 226-240. 
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will make it comfortable for them under white, crystal-clear 
(grapes).” 

If we unlock the door of imaginable Arabic readings for the Quranic 
letters, traditionally read as bi-hurin ‘In, we find that the first graphic 
cluster bi-hur alone allows for numerous homographs: bi-hawar (“in 
a white poplar”), bi-jawr (“with injustice”), bi-juwar (“in pits”), bi- 
jiwarr (“in a rainshower”), bi-jawz (“with walnuts”), bi-hawz (“by 
acquisition”), bi-khawar (“in weakness”), etc. These different readings 
demand different contexts. For the preceding word wa-zawwajnahum 
(Q 44:54 and 52:20) as an isolated word in its ‘Uthmanic rasm, the 
following possibilities exist: wa-rawwajndhum (“and we made them 
saleable”), and wa-rawwahnahum (“and we perfumed them”). 
Luxenberg prefers the reading wa-rawwahnahum, but translates “we 
made it comfortable for them,” although this meaning is not attested 
in Classical Arabic. Moreover, the defective writing of zwjnhm (first 
person plural) can be interpreted as a first person singular, a second 
person masculine singular, a second person female singular, and a 
third person female plural verb in the perfect. If the whole context is 
in doubt, it becomes very difficult to decide. All this presupposes that 
the initial b- in fact corresponds to the Arabic preposition hi-, and 
not to the first consonant of an Arabic or Aramaic root. This, of 
course, is also open to doubt. 

Since Luxenberg views the whole context to be open to radical 
questioning of this kind, there is practically no context left to be 
trusted. Moreover, according to Luxenberg, the mixed Arabo-Aramaic 
language of the pre-Quran postulated by him adheres neither to the 
rules of Arabic nor to those of Aramaic morphology and syntax. The 
multitude of possible “interpretations” therefore increases, whereas 
the criteria to decide between them become fewer and fewer. Even 
further variants are generated when we permit ourselves, as Luxenberg 
does, to transpose the Arabic rasm into Syriac and to allow for almost 
limitless misunderstandings, misreadings and mistakes on the way 
and back. Unhampered by any context, we are drowned in a sea of 
possibilities. 

Once Luxenberg is satisfied that the hitherto accepted meaning of 
the expression hur 'In has to be abandoned, other female inhabitants 
of paradise rapidly disappear. In Q 37:40-49, Q 38:52, and Q 55:56, 
we find heavenly maidens described as qasirat at-tarf, “restraining 
their glances,” i.e., behaving as maidens ought to behave. Luxenberg 
explains: 
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As there can be no question of houris anymore, it would be paradoxi¬ 
cal to talk of their (restrained) “glances”—as this word has been under¬ 
stood in Arabic so far. We thus have to look for a meaning compatible 
with “grape” or “vine .” 26 

The qdsirdt at-tarf are then deciphered as “low-hanging fruits.” 
Luxenberg refers to Q 38:53 (“This is what you are promised for the 
Day of Reckoning”), which closes the surah’s description of paradise 
(Q 38:49ff.), and adds with a triumphant touch: “This Quranic state¬ 
ment is essentially clear and excludes all imaginary ideas. There is no 
more than eating and drinking in paradise.” 27 

The “purified spouses” (azwaj mutahhara), who in Q2:25, 3:15, 
and 4:57 are promised to the believers, turn out to be “all kinds of 
clean fruit”—relying on the principle that “all other Qur’anic passages 
that until now have been taken to refer to the maidens of paradise 
have to be seen as descriptions of these paradisiacal grapes.” 28 
Luxenberg then turns to the kawa'ib mentioned in Q 78:31-34 (quoted 
above), an interpretation he regards “not worthy of the Qur’an,” 29 and 
transforms them into “lush, juicy (fruit).” The “pure virgins, tender 
and unaging” traditionally understood to be referred to in Q 56:34-37 
(see above), are dismissed as “aberrant ideas” 30 and replaced by the 
following reconstruction: “(They will have) vine-bowers, drawn up, 
which we have caused to grow high, and made them ice-cooled, juicy 
first-fruits.” 

The “beautiful, virtuous maidens” who in Q 55:72-75 (and similarly 
in Q 55:56) are said not to have been touched “by any man or jinn” 
seem to be especially repellent to Luxenberg. He comments: 

Of all expressions connected with the imagined houris, the interpreta¬ 
tion “to deflower” [Paret renders tamatha as “entjungfern”] is the height 
of insolence. Anyone who reads the Qur’an with a modicum of empa¬ 
thy will at this point lose his patience. This cannot be blamed merely 
on ignorance: it takes a fair amount of impudence to even think of 
something like this in connection with a holy scripture, which the 
Qur’an is, and to impute it to the Qur’an. We will thus strive to re¬ 
establish the dignity of the Qur’an . 31 


26 Luxenberg, Lesart , 243. 

27 Luxenberg, Lesart, 247. 

28 Ibid., 241. 

29 Ibid., 259. 

30 Ibid., 255. 

31 Ibid., 249. 
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This sentence, I think, reveals one of Luxenberg’s unformulated pre¬ 
conceived ideas as far as the maidens of paradise are concerned. There 
is little philological obscurity in these texts. Yet, for Luxenberg, it is 
unthinkable that a divine voice, a holy scripture could admit undis¬ 
guised sexuality to paradise. So Luxenberg’s claim to restore “the 
dignity of the Quranic text” seems to be less the outcome of philol¬ 
ogy than a reflection of somewhat Victorian prejudices. His transla¬ 
tion of Q 55:56—“Therein are low-hanging grapes [ready to be 
plucked] that have not been defiled by man or jinn”—bears further 
witness to this tendency. It would be equally possible to scrutinize 
the Song of Songs, form the impression that such a text with all its 
sexual and erotic allusions and innuendoes cannot possibly be God’s 
word, and then look for philological methods to re-read the text by 
changing certain words into more acceptable “innocent” ones. 

Of all maidens and female consorts, Luxenberg admits only the 
believers’ earthly wives ( azwaj) into the Quranic paradise. Luxenberg 
does not emendate verses Q 43:70 (“Enter paradise, you and your 
wives joyfully!”) and Q 36:56 (“Together with their spouses they are 
reclining on couches in the shade”), or a verse like Q 40:8, where God 
is asked to accept into paradise along with the believers “those who 
have been righteous of their fathers, their spouses [azwaj], and their 
progeny” (also at Q 13:23). Yet, in the statement “they will also have 
their pure spouses there” [wa-lahum fiha azwdjun mutahharatun 
(Q 2:25; 3:15; 4:57)], the word azwaj is treated as “obscure” and thus 
as standing in need of re-interpretation. Based on the fact that zawj 
in the Qur’an and elsewhere does not always mean “spouse,” but can 
also mean “pair” and “species,” Luxenberg translates these three verses 
by “Therein they will have all kinds of pure fruit.” 32 

After the heavenly maidens have been removed from paradise, the 
immortal youths ( wildanun mukhalladun) of paradise cannot be tol¬ 
erated any longer either. These eternally young men functioning as 
cupbearers in the banquets of paradise are mentioned in Q 56:17-19, 
and are called “youths” ( ghilmdnun ) in Q 52:24. Q 56:17-19 is tradi¬ 
tionally translated in the following way: 

While immortal youths go round them, 

With goblets, pitchers and a cup of limpid drink, 

Their heads do not ache from it and they do not become intoxicated. 


32 Luxenberg, Lesart, 242. 
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Luxenberg notes that these youths—like the houris—are not men¬ 
tioned in Christian descriptions of paradise and wonders briefly how 
to turn these “youths” into “grapes.” 33 Then he offers the following 
solution: Arabic wildan corresponds etymologically to Syro-Aramaic 
yalde (“children”). The Syriac expression yalda da-gpetta (“child/fruit 
of the vine”) is mentioned in the Syriac translation of the New 
Testament in the account of the Last Supper (Mt 26,29, Mk 14,25, 
and Lk 22,18). This allows Luxenberg to render wildan by “fruit of 
the vine,” while mukhalladun is changed into mujalladun (within the 
possibilities of the 'Uthmanic rasm) and is translated as “ice-cooled”— 
a meaning that is, as far as I can see, not attested to in classical Arabic. 
Since Arabic morphology does not apply and can therefore be disre¬ 
garded, Luxenberg proposes the following translation: “Ice-cooled 
(grape-)juices circulate among them in a cup from a spring, which 
causes neither headache nor exhaustion.” 34 

Q 52:24 wa-yatufu ‘alayhim ghilmanun lahum ka-annahum lu’lu’un 
maknun is usually translated: “And boys of their own will go round 
them, as if they were hidden pearls.” Luxenberg states that ghilman 
must be a synonym of wildan, without bothering to explain which 
Aramaic word could be at the root of the “misunderstood” Arabic 
form ghilman. He maintains that the comparison with pearls “rules 
out the meaning ‘youths,’” and that la- is to be taken “simply as the 
intensifying Arabic particle la-.” After morphology, syntax is on its 
way out. Luxenberg then proposes the translation “Among them fruits 
go round that are as if they were pearls [still enclosed in the shell].” 
He comments: “The philologically caused misinterpretation of the 
maidens of paradise as well as that of the youths of paradise clarifies 
the measure of alienation of Qur’anic exegesis compared with the 
originally Christian symbolism of the wine of paradise.” 35 Some read¬ 
ers may have wondered why the girls with swelling breasts, the houris, 
the youths, and even some of the wives of the believers all have to be 
reduced to grapes. But if there is a Christian agenda behind it that 
somehow associates the grapes of the Muslim paradise with the wine 
of the Eucharist, then it all makes sense. 

All this should not be taken to mean that the quoted passages from 
the Qur’an are completely clear. They are not. There are numerous 


33 Ibid., 262. 

34 Ibid., 267. 

35 Ibid., 268-269. 
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problems in the eschatological Qur anic passages dealing with the 
heavenly maidens. The relation between wives and houris in paradise 
is not clear—but this is not a philological problem, but an inherent 
ambiguity in the message. The attribute ‘urub, which is applied to the 
houris Q 56:34 (in addition to “of equal age” and “virgins”), is 
explained by Muslim exegesis in many different ways, ranging from 
“chastely amorous” to “sexually aroused.” Here, there seems to be a 
lexicographical crux. Syntactically, even the eschatological perfect in 
verbs like wa-zawwajnahum is in need of explanation. 

Moreover, we can admittedly not be sure as to what the origin of 
the imagery of the houris and the perpetual youths is. There have 
been earlier attempts to solve the problem of why the Quranic para¬ 
dise contains houris, whereas the Christian paradise does not. 
According to E. Berthels, the houris were of Zoroastrian origin. 36 
Carra de Vaux in 1938 proposed the idea that the Prophet had seen 
in Syria, or possibly on the Arabian Peninsula, Christian paintings 
of paradise and had misinterpreted the angels on these paintings, 
mosaics or miniatures as young men and women. Hence, the houris: 
“All these descriptions [i.e., of the Quranic maidens of paradise] are 
quite clearly drawn pictures; they are probably inspired by the art of 
painting. Muhammad or his unknown teachers must have seen 
Christian miniatures or mosaics representing the garden of paradise 
and have interpreted the figures of angels as being young men or 
young women.” 37 

Tor Andrae put forward a third hypothesis claiming that the 
Church-father Ephrem Syrus (d. 373) had in one of his Hymns on 
Paradise alluded to something like the houris. The relevant passage 
says: “To him, who has with prudence abstained from wine [in this 
world], the vines of paradise come more joyfully, and each of them 
extends their grapes so that they [the vines] give them [the grapes] 
to him. And if in addition he has lived in chastity, they [the vines] 
lead him into their pure bosoms, because as a monk he did not fall 
into the bosom and bed of marriage.” Edmund Beck was the last one 
to deal with this Syriac passage. He saw in it an exceptionally vivid 
description of the charms of the grapes of paradise, but rightly denied 
that this could be an allusion to heavenly maidens in paradise. 38 


36 Berthels, “Jungfrauen.” 

37 Carra de Vaux, “ Djanna 1014-1015. This approach has been discussed and 
put into a wider perspective by Radscheit, “Iconography.” 

38 Beck, “Parallele”; idem, “Houris.” 
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Nobody knows the immediate cause that first brought the idea of 
the houris into the Prophet’s mind. What is clear, however, is that the 
concept of the houris is extensively contextualized in the numerous 
passages of the Qur’an that mention these virgins, be it under the 
name of houris or not. The pre-Qur’anic first movens that introduced 
this idea into what Muhammad claimed to be his revelation may be 
forever indiscernible. We should not overlook, however, that here is 
a clear contextuality with pagan Arabic literature, which Josef Horo- 
vitz was the first to refer to. The Arabic words al-hur or al-hur al- ‘In 
as synonyms of beautiful women occur frequently in the pre-Islamic 
poetical tradition. In describing a luxurious banquet, the poet al-A‘sha 
Maymun (d. after 625) enumerates the following essentials: 
Wa-miskun wa-rayhanun wa-rahun tusaffaqu 
Wa-hurun ka-amthali l-duma wa-manasifu 
Wa-qidrun wa-tabbakhun wa-ka’sun wa-daysaqu 
And musk and basil and wine, mixed with water, 

And big-eyed beauties (hur) like statues, and servants, 

And a cooking pot, a cook, a goblet and a plate. 39 

This somewhat Bacchanalian description of a drinking party comes 
fairly close to some Qur’anic descriptions of paradise. The assumption 
that the notion of the houris, as developed in the Qur’an, goes back 
to a textual “misunderstanding” of Aramaic words seems superfluous. 
On the contrary, the assumption of such a “misunderstanding” that 
leads to cascades of further misunderstandings entails a phalanx of 
additional hypotheses. No amount of good or bad philology can oblit¬ 
erate the fact that the imagery of Qur’anic eschatology is deeply sen¬ 
sual and in a way materialistic. This may baffle or even scandalize the 
observer. The pleasures of paradise find their counterpart in the hor¬ 
rible tortures of the Qur’anic hell—depicted in even more graphic 
detail, and are no less scandalous ones. Both are part of the Qur’anic 
message. They are, as parts of an eschatological imagery, completely 
and abundantly contextualized. If there is obscurity in the eschato¬ 
logical passages, it is an obscurity of detail. As far as the wide-eyed 
houris and the immortal youths are concerned, it is possible that a 


39 Horovitz, “Jungfrauen,” 67. 
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broader knowledge of Late Antiquity will help us explore other ave¬ 
nues where precedents for these ideas might be found. 

Luxenberg’s main argument against the houris, however, was not 
the obscurity of the passages in which they occur. Rather, his argu¬ 
ment was that the textual existence of the houris was morally incom¬ 
patible with the status of a holy book. The scandal, if scandal there 
is, seems, therefore, to be mainly in the eye of the beholder. The real¬ 
ity of Aramaic loanwords and of Aramaic influence in and on Arabic, 
including the language of the Qur’an, is generally accepted. But at 
least as far as the passages involving the houris are concerned, 
Luxenberg’s hypothesis of a mixed Arabo-Aramaic language as having 
constituted the original language of the Qur’an is demonstrably highly 
improbable. 

But we should also reverse the question. If the utopian paradise of 
the hereafter that fulfills all human dreams is a paradise of the senses, 
why on earth should sexuality be suppressed in this imagery? To 
phrase it differently: the question may be much less why the Quranic 
paradise knows a blissful state of sexual satisfaction symbolized by 
the houris. The question should rather be: how can we explain the 
total absence of sexual imagery in the Christian heaven? Sexual images 
do exist in Christianity, but in a completely different context. The 
relation between Christ and his Church is described in the New 
Testament as the relation of a bridegroom to his bride. But in the 
Christian paradise, the god-fearing only eat and drink. 

There is another aspect of the Quranic descriptions of paradise 
that I can only mention in passing. The Qur’an developed as a text 
in constant and intensive competition with Christian and Jewish 
scripture. This was, among other things, a competition for the hearts 
and minds of the listeners who first heard the Qur’anic recitation. 
The extremely vivid description of heavenly bliss in the Qur’an was 
a bid for the hearts of these listeners, who may have known something 
of Jewish and Christian scripture. There was probably an element of 
outbidding, of the Qur’an trying to outstrip its predecessors. This is 
equally true for the description of hellfire. In the Qur’an, the punish¬ 
ments and tortures of hell are described with a wealth of ghastly detail 
unparalleled in Christian or post-canonical Jewish scripture. As 
Islamic art only rarely and marginally permitted pictorial or plastic 
representations, language was the only medium to make revelation 
sensual. There could be no biblia pauperum in Islamic culture, no 
huge gilded frescoes or mosaics showing the uneducated illiterate 
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believer the truths of eschatology. In the case of the Qur’an, only the 
holy text, as recited in Arabic language, held the magic that could 
convince the illiterate mind. 


Does It Matter? 

In the framework of attempting to study the pre-canonical text of the 
Qur’an, the Luxenberg hypothesis is important. I have tried to show 
that it does not work for the passages that mention the maidens of 
paradise, and I doubt whether it works elsewhere. For the study of 
the Muslim reception of the Qur’an, the question whether the houris 
were “originally” white grapes or not, does not matter. Once a sacred 
text is canonical, the text stands as it is. This text in the form in which 
we have it has shaped the Muslim community for more than 1300 
years as its foundational text. And this text speaks of the maidens of 
paradise and of the houris as important parts of its heavenly imagery. 
From canonicity onward, exegesis is the only tool for the believer to 
explain and interpret the text. The text before canonization cannot 
be an object of exegesis for the believer. 

But how about the pre-canonical stages, in other words: how about 
the Qur’an before it became the Qur’an? Canonization is a historical 
process. We know far less about this process than we would like to 
know; there is not even agreement on the exact date when the can¬ 
onization of the Qur’an was finished. There is, however, a growing 
awareness among scholars that more knowledge about the canoniza¬ 
tion of the Qur’an, and therefore about pre-canonical versions of it, 
could bring us closer to a re-contextualization of Qur’anic texts. This 
enterprise is, however, fraught with danger. While it is certain that 
during the process of canonization some later verses were introduced 
in earlier surahs and vice versa, it is difficult to see how a general 
re-shuffling of verses according to necessarily subjective criteria could 
lead us to more solid ground. Richard Bell tried it—under different 
premises—without notable success. A more fruitful approach has been 
advocated by Angelika Neuwirth. She proposes to compare with each 
other Qur’anic verses that deal with one topic but show a marked 
difference in perspective, and to embed these verses into their proper 
historical contexts. 

Theses like those of Bell, Luling, and Luxenberg display an evident 
charm. Their common feature is that they seem to give a new shape 
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and a new sense to an old text, which emerges as having never been 
really understood. This is, of course, a bold and noble undertaking. 
It also puts the philologist into a very enviable position, one which 
most philologists dream of. He has a magic wand. Some dots are 
changed here and there—and a whole mythology, and with it a holy 
book, collapses. This gives a cabbalistic twist to their efforts. The 
intended effect resembles Rashad Khalifa’s (d. 1990) esoteric attempt 
to read the number 19 into the letters of the Qur’an, and his claim 
that only by accepting this “mathematical miracle” can a full under¬ 
standing of the Quranic message be achieved. For Luling and 
Luxenberg there is an added element. Implicitly, these authors seem 
to say: “The Muslims do not even understand their own revelation. 
An outsider has to come to tell them what their holy text really 
means.” Both Luling and Luxenberg insist on their intention to help 
Muslims improve their understanding of the Qur’an, and that the 
adoption of their theories is the key for a bright Muslim future. 
I have no doubt about their sincerity. But that does not alter the 
situation. 

Muslims often see the works of non-Muslim scholars on Islam, 
and especially on the Qur’an, as attempts to undermine central tenets 
of Muslim belief. There is a whole modern Muslim apologetic litera¬ 
ture trying to refute these writings, which were and often still are 
seen as politically motivated attacks on Muslim identity. Often the 
whole corpus of non-Muslim writing on Islamic subjects is rejected. 
While the dividing line concerning the Qur’an is steadily moving 
from a mainly non-Muslim/Muslim antagonism to a debate con¬ 
ducted largely within Islam, three issues should not be confounded. 
The first issue is that scholarship has the right to ask all questions. 
There can be no academic censorship that precludes expressing and 
discussing certain ideas. Historical criticism, text-linguistic, and liter¬ 
ary approaches to the text and other methods of modern scholarship 
cannot be banned from research on the Qur’an. A second issue is 
that the religious or cultural background of a scholar must not be 
used to discredit his or her ideas. The third issue is that a contribu¬ 
tion to a Qur’anic topic authored by a non-Muslim cannot be con¬ 
sidered true just because it causes a scandal and is opposed by Muslim 
scholarship. 
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THE ETYMOLOGICAL FALLACY AND QUR’ANIC STUDIES: 
MUHAMMAD, PARADISE, AND LATE ANTIQUITY* 

Walid A. Saleh 


Albrecht Noth gewidmet 


Introduction 

The voluminous secondary literature on the Qur’an that discusses its 
supposedly foreign vocabulary is so unruly that it is impossible to 
characterize. Yet one can safely assert that there is one rule that has 
been used as a foundational premise in the works of scholars engaged 
in establishing the lineage of Qur’anic vocabulary. The rule is pre¬ 
sented differently by different scholars, but in a nutshell it states that 
for every word in the Qur’an for which the native philological tradi¬ 
tion fails to give a solitary explanation and instead offers multiple 
meanings, modern scholars have to presume that they are dealing 
with a foreign word. This is a benign enough view. It is, however, the 
next step in this exercise that is of interest here. Having determined 
that a word in the Qur’an is foreign, scholars have gone ahead and 
presumed that its meaning in a cognate language or in its purported 
language of origin was the determining factor, and not its usage in 
its Qur’anic context. I will show in this article that such a method is 
neither defensible on linguistic or philological grounds, nor does it 
deliver us the insight that it promises into the Qur’an. 

It is not clear how this rule was first formulated, yet one can find 
examples of it dating back to the beginning of the last century. Let 
me give examples culled from different historical periods. The first 
comes from The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an by Arthur Jeffery, 
arguably the most important summation of scholarly work done on 


* I am grateful to Professor James Turner of Notre Dame University for his com¬ 
ments on this paper; my thanks go also to Professor Marc Witkin of Middlebury 
College for his comments on successive draffs. 
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the origins of Quranic vocabulary during the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. In discussing the word furqdn, Jeffery states 
that: 

The philologers [Arab philologers], however, are not unanimous as to 
its meaning. [...] This uncertainty and confusion is difficult to explain 
if we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and is sufficient of itself 
to suggest that it is a borrowed term . 1 

Jeffery seems to imply that native philologists were competent enough 
to offer us the meaning of any native Arabic word that they may have 
encountered in the Qur’an. Therefore, the implication is that discord 
among the philologists—and here he really means Qur’an commen¬ 
tators—as to the meaning of a certain Qur’anic term is itself reason 
for calling into doubt its Arabic origins. 

Both claims are problematic, to say the least. It is not clear why 
native scholars from a later historical period in any tradition, who 
are at a linguistic remove from the documents they are examining, 
should be equipped to solve all the riddles of their inherited language. 
Far more unfounded is the supposition that the failure on the part 
of medieval scholars to come up with a unanimous explanation of a 
word means that we should conclude that we ourselves are unable to 
solve the problem using the customary philological methods, on the 
premise that the native philologists were disinterested parties who 
did all that they could to solve the problem at hand. Moreover, our 
unwillingness to reinvestigate a given term in its linguistic tradition 
first before reaching a conclusion about it carries the implicit convic¬ 
tion that knowledge of that linguistic tradition, Arabic in this case, 
has remained static since medieval times. The rule articulated by 
Jeffery is thus categorical in its implication: if the native philologists 
have failed to come up with one meaning, modern scholars have to 
look into other languages to explain these words. 

If we are to take seriously the rule that the absence of a native 
unanimity on a term disqualifies it, then we have to call into doubt 
a large portion of undisputedly Arabic vocabulary of the Qur’an as 
being non-Arabic. The simple fact is that Qur’an commentators were 
rarely in accord on the meaning of most of the Qur’anic terminology. 
One only need peruse any medieval commentary to observe this fact. 
Take verse Q 93:7: “Did he not find you [Muhammad] erring ( dallan), 


Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, 226. 
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and guide you?” It should come as no surprise that Muslim com¬ 
mentators offer various interpretations in order not to give us the 
lexical meaning of the word d-l-l. Indeed, by az-Zamakhsharl’s time, 
a clearly articulated statement against a literal understanding of the 
verse had become central to how this word was interpreted. One 
cannot understand the word here, az-Zamakhsharl indignantly states, 
to mean Muhammad was a heathen. 2 No modern scholar would con¬ 
sider it worth his time even to entertain the idea that d-l-l is a foreign 
word. 3 In this instance medieval commentators were not so much 
elucidating as obfuscating. The lexical meaning was precisely the 
meaning they did not want to be operative. Muslim commentators’ 
disagreement over the meaning of a certain word, in and of itself, can 
hardly be used as a criterion to decide what words to count as 
foreign. 

Yet even a scholar of the caliber of Franz Rosenthal, though uncom¬ 
fortable with this rule, is unwilling to discard it. Here is his torturous 
reasoning as to why, although this rule is unconvincing, we are all 
the same obliged to use it in order to elucidate the word as-samad: 

It might seem an all too obvious and unconvincing argument to point 
to the constant differences of the interpreters and conclude from their 
disagreement that none of them is right. However, there is something 
to such an argument. Although most of the commentators have their 
special axe to grind, one should think, at least in a number of instances, 
that if an evident and simple explanation existed, there would have been 
much less obstinate disagreement . 4 

But what is Qur’anic commentary literature, if not the most theologi¬ 
cal of Islamic literatures and, as such, a field that does not offer us 
simple straightforward explanations for words that can become a 
source of doctrinal dispute? Every rising theological camp sought to 
find support for its positions in the Qur’an and soon after its codifica¬ 
tion, words and sentences were taken out of context to support such 
positions. 5 Why should an obvious meaning of the word dallan in 


2 For az-Zamakhshari’s treatment see my Formation, 146-149. See also Rubin, 
Eye, 90-96. 

3 The root d-l-l is not a common Semitic word, for only South Arabic and Arabic 
have this root; see Zammit, Lexical Study, 265. 

4 Rosenthal, “Some Minor Problems,” 68. 

5 In the case of as-$amad the theological use of this term is too apparent for it to 
escape the probing of a careful eye. The word was used to justify an understanding of 
the nature of God. See below the article by van Ess for more on this word. 
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Q 93:7, which might destroy, for example, the prophetic infallibility 
doctrine, be allowed by Muslims commentators to exist? 6 

Modern scholars have long misunderstood the function and aims 
of medieval Quranic exegesis. Though medieval Quranic exegetes 
always claimed that they were engaged in a disciplined philological 
approach to the Qur’an, one can demonstrate that that was not always 
the case. Taking medieval Qur’an commentators at their own word, 
modern scholars have been quick to think that what we read in any 
given Qur’an commentary reflects the state of philological knowledge 
at the time it was written. This could hardly be the case, however, 
given the myriad concerns that were motivating the exegetes. Much 
of their work was actually a keenly crafted attempt to circumvent 
philology, while playing by its rules. Add to that the anthological 
nature of the exegetical tradition, whereby various conflicting inter¬ 
pretations for a certain word were accumulated instead of being dis¬ 
carded, and we have a situation that is ripe for misunderstanding. 
On the one hand scholars have assumed that they were doing philol¬ 
ogy, on the other we mistrusted their conclusions. Yet, instead of 
recognizing the complicated character of the tradition of tafslr for 
what it is, we have viewed it only as a sign of the ignorance of the 
medieval scholars and as a sign of the failure of their philological 
tools. Because the anthological feature of medieval Quranic exegesis 
was seen as a major indication that the philological solutions from 
Arabic were exhausted, a new way was sought to solve the problems 
encountered in the text. 

Far more misleading than even the misunderstanding of the antho¬ 
logical nature of tafslr has been the recourse of scholars to classical 
dictionaries with the assumption that philological discussions of 
Qur’anic roots found there would be more likely than commentaries 
to tell us the meaning of a term without any theological biases. This 
is of course not the case, as Lothar Kopf long ago showed us. 7 
Lexicography and the study of the Qur’an went hand in hand in many 
instances, and rarely do lexicons dare to undermine the maneuvers 
of the commentators. Rather, they reinforce each other’s findings. 

Modern scholars have felt that a comparative Semitic philological 
exercise would solve the problem of difficult terms. In a few instances 
this supposition worked well in advancing our knowledge of Qur’anic 


6 On the doctrine of the infallibility of prophets see Bravmann, “Origin.” 

7 See Kopf, “Religious Influences.” 
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terms. Yet, the enterprise of finding origins of the foreign vocabulary 
was from the beginning highly speculative and undisciplined, and 
many modern scholars came to it with their own prejudices and pref¬ 
erences. As a matter of fact, most of the scholars working on Qur anic 
terms were far more interested in finding cognates than in studying 
the Qur’anic terms in their context. In this sense they fit James Barr’s 
depiction of the philologist who, when asked about the meaning of 
a word, gives all the meanings of the cognates of the word but not of 
the word he was asked about. His analysis of this approach is worth 
quoting in full here: 

The comparative emphasis, like the historical, tended to make an appre¬ 
ciation of semantic realities rather more difficult. We all know the type 
of philologist who, when asked the meaning of a word, answers by 
telling us the meaning of its cognates in other languages. This over- 
etymological approach is the result of excessive reliance on comparative 
thinking. The meaning of a word is its meaning in its own language, 
not its meaning in some other. To say this is not to deny that it is of 
considerable interest to know the meaning of cognate words in cognate 
languages. But the characteristic procedure of many scholars has been 
to start with comparative data; and the attempt to state the meaning in 
the actual language under study (in our case, Hebrew) has often been 
biased by a striving to fit this meaning into a possible derivation process 
starting from the comparative material. Thus comparative emphasis, 
which has done so much to clarify fields like phonology and morphol¬ 
ogy, has often tended to confuse the field of semantics . 8 

Indeed, the background and training of the modern scholars engaged 
in this process is reflected in their findings. Thus those studying 
Northwestern Semitic languages will see Ugaritic behind obscure 
Qur’anic words, while those inclined to see Islam coming out of a 
Christian background would prefer Syriac etymologies; those favoring 
a Jewish matrix would see Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic as the sources 
of many Qur’anic terms. 9 


8 Barr, Comparative Philology, 90. 

9 One only needs to read the titles of the works from this vein of scholarship to 
realize that there was a race as to who could claim Islam as their progeny. The situation 
was such that J. Fuck was forced to write an article with the title “The Originality of 
the Arabian Prophet.” 
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As-samad 

A good example that illustrates the degree of confusion that comes 
from following the rule of absence-of-native-unanimity is how mod¬ 
ern scholars dealt with the word as-samad of Q 112:2, a hapax legom- 
enon in the Qur’an. The first modern scholar to study the term, 
Rosenthal, having realized that medieval philologists failed to offer 
one explanation, takes that as a reason to search in other Semitic 
languages for cognates. 10 Rosenthal claims that as-samad was “a sur¬ 
vival of an ancient Northwestern Semitic religious term.” * 11 But since 
the Qur’anic usage does not accord with the new-found meaning 
Rosenthal discovered—which he now takes to be the “genuine” mean¬ 
ing of as-samad —he has to conclude that the term “may no longer 
have been properly understood by Muhammad himself.” This state¬ 
ment—fascinating as it is to our ears now—is an unavoidable conclu¬ 
sion if one is to accept the premise of his exercise and follow it to its 
logical conclusion. The medieval philologists were unable to give a 
unanimous meaning to a term and hence one has to conclude that it 
is foreign. Having found the putative foreign origin of the Qur’anic 
term, the modern scholar looks back on the Qur’an to discover that 
the new meaning given to the word does not make sense there, hence 
Muhammad must have misunderstood the word and misused it. That 
Muhammad misunderstood words he used would become the refrain 
of a whole scholarly literature. 12 As to the question what Muhammad 
or the Qur’an understood the word to mean and how it was used, no 
one seems in a hurry to answer. In our quest for a meaning of a term 
in its context, the Qur’an, we forget about the context, declare the 


10 See note 4 above where I quoted his reasoning. 

11 Rosenthal, “Some Minor Problems,” 83. 

12 Theodor Noldeke entitled the third section of his study of the language of the 
Qur’an as “Willkurlich und missverstandlich gebrauchte Fremdworter im Koran.” He 
went on to state that Muhammad has changed the meanings of the supposed loan¬ 
words either as a rule or out of sheer arbitrariness; see his Neue Beitrage , 23. Arthur 
Jeffery had a special category of words that Muhammad invented or misunderstood: 
“It has been remarked that not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for 
strange and mysterious sounding words, though frequently he himself had not grasped 
correctly their meaning, as one sees in such cases as furqan, and saklna. Sometimes 
he seems even to have invented words, such as ghassaq, tasnlm , and salsabil.” See his 
Foreign Vocabulary , 39. Muhammad was being turned into a badly trained philologist 
by nineteenth-century scholars, as such he was conceived in their own image. The 
amount of languages that Muhammad had to have dabbled in is staggering according 
to this explanation of the genesis of his prophetic career. 
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word misused and turn the text into a high school paper by a student 
writing in a foreign language he has barely mastered. Meanwhile, the 
fundamental bedrock of philology that a term, any term, must have 
an intelligible meaning in its linguistic context is all but forgotten. 

Robert, writing in 1961, sees the meaning of as-samad as originat¬ 
ing from a Jewish context. 13 By 1981, the term has become a “problem” 
that Schedl is determined to solve. 14 Schedl is in agreement with 
Robert’s understanding of as-samad as a translation of the Hebrew 
sur (“rock”). Interestingly, Schedl regrets the absence of an Arabic 
early Targum for the Hebrew Bible. The implication is that such a 
Targum would have solved the problem at hand and showed, appar¬ 
ently inconclusively, that as-samad would have been used by 
Muhammad to translate the Hebrew sur. 

It would take an article by Uri Rubin in 1984 to recover the heart 
of the matter. In order to offer a solution to the meaning of as-samad, 
Rubin has to formulate a new and different methodology than the 
one that has been so far assumed vis-a-vis the proper way to study 
difficult Qur’anic terms. 15 Rubin sees the problem arising from the 
refusal on the part of modern scholars to assess what the medieval 
Muslim exegetes have to offer. The different meanings offered by the 
tradition were not sheer inventions but arose out of theological con¬ 
siderations as well as philological investigations, and thus one must 
not dispense with the whole material, but rather reevaluate it. In order 
to understand any term, a general assessment of all the available 
Arabic sources has to be undertaken. Rubin seems to mean that it 
matters little that medieval Muslim scholars differed about the mean¬ 
ing of a term; the difference should not be taken to mean that these 
scholars have done an exhaustive analysis within the Arabic language, 
or for that matter that the term cannot be explained by reference to 
the usage of the term inside its linguistic context. Thus only after such 
an investigation, and in the case that we fail to find a sound philologi¬ 
cal reading depending on Arabic sources, could we move on to study 
the cognates in other languages. Far more importantly, Rubin refuses 
to offer a reading of as-samad that is independent of the whole of 
surah 112. In many ways Rubin is restating the obvious: a sound 
philological investigation has to study all the available evidence on a 


13 Robert, “Gottesepitheton.” 

14 Schedl, “Probleme,” 14. 

15 Rubin, “Al-Samad,” 197-217. 
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given term and its context. That these two basic exercises have been 
missing, however, in many of the discussions on the term is charac¬ 
teristic of the field of Qur’anic etymological studies. 

By the time a post-mortem analysis of the literature on as-samad 
appeared in 1986, it had to deal with eight articles, almost seventy 
pages in total. 16 By then it had become clear, however, that the claim 
for a foreign origin of the term had to be fully discounted. The author, 
Arne Ambros, states that no shred of evidence exists to support a 
foreign borrowing or even foreign influence. 17 Unfortunately, Ambros 
failed to realize the significance of Rubin’s work and that his article 
marked a departure from the usual method of studying Qur’anic 
terms. 

In looking at the learned articles written on as-samad before 
Rubin’s, one is struck by both their erudition and their flimsiness. At 
the heart of the exercise is the supposition that finding the suitable 
cognate would solve the problem of the inclusion in the Qur’an of a 
word that is supposedly not understood either by Muhammad or the 
Qur’an. At no point was the historical question raised whether the 
proposed cultural or religious interaction between Arabic and the 
putative origin of a given term is even feasible: for example, how did 
a Northwest Semitic root, despite the death of the language it came 
from, survive underground to surface in Arabia a millennium later? 
Far more damning to this kind of approach to the Qur’an is the fact 
that in scholarly circles no interest was expressed in as-samad before 
it was pronounced foreign. The moment it was, however, a slew of 
articles was produced on its foreignness. The Qur’an can only repay 
our attention when we catch it in an act of borrowing, which invari¬ 
ably entails the judgment that it itself does not understand what it is 
pronouncing. As such, we philologists are not only deciphering the 
Qur’an, a right we are entitled to, but we are discovering that the 
Qur’an was not using words properly. As such we understand the 
Qur’an better than it understood itself, and we are thus able to tell 
what it means to say without even accounting for what the Qur’an 
thought it was saying. 


16 Ambrose, “Analyse.” 

17 Ibid., 221. His analysis is confirmed by the work of Martin Zammit who does 
not find any cognates for the root s-m-d in any of the eight Semitic languages he 
investigated. See his Lexical Study, 258. Thus a root that is mostly attested in Arabic 
was deemed un-Arabic because we ourselves failed to recognize the complex history 
of Qur’anic exegesis. 
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A remarkable example of the lack of historical perspective in the 
literature that had analyzed as-samad is that none of the scholars who 
had worked on this verse mentions that it is the earliest attested 
Qur’anic chapter we have. Surah 112, which includes the word 
as-samad, was stamped on the first Arabized gold and silver coins of 
‘Abd al-Malik (minted ca. 696 ce onwards). 18 Thus it would stand to 
reason that such a prominently figured surah would have been intel¬ 
ligible to the early Arab population who were the targeted audience 
of the propaganda on imperial coins. But perhaps this search for 
origins is an unavoidable obsession in our scholarly approach to reli¬ 
gious traditions which reduces the essence of a phenomenon to its 
genesis, since this approach is part of the evolutionary hermeneutical 
model of the Enlightenment and modernity. To speculate about ori¬ 
gins, regardless of whether we have evidence for our musings or not, 
is considered more “scholarly” than researching a more documented 
later period. The prestige of the field lies in explicating how the “thing” 
originated in its infancy, thus any new theories of origins are accorded 
a level of tolerance and recognition that is denied to any other kind 
of account. 

Finally, the medieval Muslim scholars left us with a huge literature 
on the interpretation of this surah. Surah 112 was one of the earliest 
chapters to detach itself from the Qur’an and to start receiving inde¬ 
pendent analysis, yet one is hard-pressed to find any reference in the 
secondary literature to this engagement with surah 112 in Islamic 
religious history, let alone a study or analysis of such an engagement. 19 
It is of course not the duty of Qur’an specialists to study the subse¬ 
quent history of the reception of the Qur’an, this being the job of 
scholars who study tafsir. In the case of as-samad it was by a close 
reading of the literature of tafsir that Rubin was able to solve the 
riddle—if indeed there was one. 20 Prior to the appearance of Rubin’s 


18 Heinz Gaube, “Numismatik,” 232. The whole of surah 112 was inscribed by 
mosaic on the Dome of the Rock, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 699-700 (for coins of 
‘Abd al-Malik), 696 (for Dome of the Rock inscriptions). 

19 Cf. with Rosenthal: “It would be tempting to trace the history of the word in 
Muslim dogmatics, philosophy, and mysticism,” in his “Some Minor Problems,” 76. 

20 Gordon Newby admits that the exegetical tradition was more or less in unanim¬ 
ity regarding the meaning of as-samad, the tradition preferred the same meaning that 
Rubin established. It is interesting that Newby claims that we have to know the mean¬ 
ing of the word in isolation before we can solve the riddle of the surah 112, thus turn¬ 
ing the philological exercise on its head: “the consensus, ijma, that the word means 
the relied-upon sayyid, obviously presents a barrier to our understanding, and the 
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article, the muddled methods of those studying the word forced Josef 
Van Ess to despair of their ways and decide instead to take the reader 
into a history of the interpretation of this term in Islamic religious 
history as a far more defensible scholarly endeavor. 21 


The Etymological Fallacy and Quranic Studies 

It is perhaps appropriate to pause here and ponder the foundations 
and assumptions of the exercise that we have seen characterizes so 
many of the etymological approaches to the Qur’an. One is reminded 
of the criticisms of James Barr, who dealt with the same approach to 
the Hebrew Bible and who pointed out the fallacies that lie at the 
heart of such an approach. Barr reminds us that an etymological 
investigation studies “the past of a word, but understands that the 
past is no infallible guide to its present meaning.” 22 He adds that 
etymology “is not, and does not profess to be, a guide to the semantic 
value of words in their current usage, and such value has to be deter¬ 
mined from the current usage and not from derivation.” 23 

Despite these modest declared claims of etymology, Barr goes on to 
document and describe what might be called the “etymological fal¬ 
lacy” that underpins many of the scholarly approaches to biblical 
words. Barr’s account of the false application of etymology in the field 
of biblical scholarship describes the problems of much of the scholar¬ 
ship done on the Qur’an: 

Nevertheless there is a normative strain in the thought of many people 
about language, and they feel that in some sense the “original,” the 
“etymological meaning,” should be a guide to the usage of words, that 
the words are used “properly” when they coincide in sense with the 
sense of the earliest known form which their derivation can be traced; 
and that when a word becomes in some way difficult or ambiguous an 
appeal to etymology will lead to a “proper meaning” from which at any 
rate to begin . 24 


first task is to seek a definition of as-samadu before the syntactical problems of verses 
one and two can be solved.” See his “Surat al-Ikhlas,” 129. 

21 Josef Van Ess is rightly impatient with the literature on as-§amad and he takes 
Ambrose to task; see his Youthful God, 4 and esp. note 27, p. 15. 

22 Barr, Semantics, 107. 

23 Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 
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Barr emphasizes that the “etymology of a word is not a statement 
about its meaning but about its history.” This has to be kept in mind 
when approaching the Qur’an, for while indeed a few of its key terms 
are loanwords, their etymological history is at best of secondary sig¬ 
nificance in our understanding of their usage in the Qur’an. Barr also 
states that it is quite “wrong to suppose that the etymology of a word 
is necessarily a guide either to its ‘proper’ meaning in a later period 
or to its actual meaning in that period.” 25 For while it is true that 
etymology seeks the “original” meaning, Barr continues, “the (histori¬ 
cally) original is necessarily not the ‘general’ or the ‘proper.’” 26 

Let me give an example of another Qur’anic term and the history 
of the scholarly investigation into its etymological meaning, the word 
hanlf. 27 One of the latest to study the word was Andrew Rippin, who 
points to the fact that no other word has been so extensively studied. 28 
Rippin wisely avoids any rehashing of the etymological speculations 
that have been put forward and instead offers a detailed analysis of 
its Qur’anic usage and a refutation of any claim to certainty about its 
etymology, with the exception of a possible Syriac origin. Rippin con¬ 
cludes that the term hanlf in the Qur’an “reflects a notion of basic 
religious impulse in humanity towards dedication to the one God. 
This is part of an overall social and ritual religious context, for sure, 
but more importantly, it is the basis of the Qur’anic ideology of belief 
which is embodied in the myth of Abraham and captured in the word 
muslim.” 29 This is a remarkable moment in the history of the study 
of the word hanlf; for once a scholar has decided that a proper 
approach to the term hanlf is first and foremost an analysis of its 
occurrence in the Qur’an. This analysis is sufficient to give us a clear 
and definite idea as to how it was used and what it meant there. One 
has to ask as to what purpose the previous attempts at finding the 
“original meaning” were carried out: to understand the Qur’anic term 


25 Ibid., 109. 

26 Ibid., 115. 

27 See now Rubin, “Hanlf.” 

28 Andrew Rippin, “RHMNN.” Since then a new study on hanlf has been pub¬ 
lished, see de Blois, “Nafrani.” De Blois’ article has the most extensive bibliography 
to date on hanlf His analysis however, does not change the picture of what I have to 
say here about earlier studies done on the term. 

29 Rippin, “RHMNN,” 161. Cf. with de Blois: “hanlf can, in all Quranic contexts, 
plausibly be translated as ‘gentile,’ or more specifically as a ‘person in the state of 
religious innocence, not bound by Jewish law,’ even if this is not the most immediately 
obvious rendering.” De Blois, “NasranI,” 23-24. 
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better or to postulate a source from which it originated? In either 
case, Rippin shows that the etymological history was not necessary 
for achieving a proper understanding of the term in the Qur’an. 

While Rippin dismisses most of the etymological speculations 
offered for hanif and points to the inherent problems with such specu¬ 
lations, he notes that all scholars are in agreement that the Arabic 
word comes from the Syriac hanpa, which means “heathen.” Taking 
a closer look, however, shows that there is no such unanimity. He 
then asks: “How was the word transformed from a term of rebuke to 
one of eminent spiritual development?” 30 Once more we see lurking 
behind this question the etymological fallacy: that knowing the his¬ 
tory of a word might help with understanding its current usage. There 
are endless possibilities as to how such a transformation might have 
happened; but then of course we are presuming that Arabic did not 
have such a term, an argument made from silence, and that Arabic 
had to borrow it in the first place. 31 Moreover, if we were to presume 
it is a borrowed term, one is bound to ask if we are as absolutely 
certain that the word was from Syriac as Rippin states. Rippin men¬ 
tions the already discussed fact that the Nabateans had a cognate of 
hanif and that it was used to designate one of their co-religionists. 
Nabih Faris, the author of the most extensive study on the etymology 
of hanif before Rippin’s, was of the opinion that it came to Arabic 
from its Nabatean usage. 32 If this is so, then is it really from Christian 
Aramaic (Syriac)? A similar case could be made that the word comes 
from Hebrew, where the root is used to denote heretics, something 
that Uri Rubin points out. The absence of a clear methodology gov¬ 
erning these etymological musings makes us very hesitant to take any 
of the possibilities as certain. Yet, even if we were certain of the origin 
of the word, its usage in the Qur’an is uniquely after its own fashion. 


30 Rippin, “RHMNN,” 167. 

31 One of my graduate students, Kevin Casey, put forward the proposition that 
Muhammad took a term of abuse (hanif in Aramaic and Syriac means pagan or 
ungodly) and gave it a positive connotation. This is a sociological phenomenon we 
are familiar with, when a minority takes on the most abusive term used against it and 
turn it into a word of pride to be used by the minority to describe itself, thus robbing 
the word of its power to dominate. Casey is working on publishing his paper. 

32 “From the evidence which has so far been presented the conclusion seems ines¬ 
capable that Koranic hanif, with all that it implies, must have come via pre-Islamic 
Arabic from the dialect of the Nabataeans, in whose language it meant a follower of 
some branch of their partially Hellenized Syro-Arabian religion,” in Faris, “Develop¬ 
ment,” 267. 
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Rubin was right to relegate the evidence from non-Qur’anic usage of 
hanif to secondary significance in his article on the term in The 
Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an. 

In recent decades scholars working on Semitic languages, and 
Hebrew in particular, have called into question the whole discipline 
of Semitic etymological studies when it bears on semantic usage as 
it has developed during the last two centuries. Since Quranic etymo¬ 
logical studies were an outgrowth of that discipline, we should bear 
in mind the caveats raised there when studying the Quran. These 
scholars have not only shown the inconsistency and unscientific 
approach of the whole etymologizing exercise, but have doubted its 
very usefulness. 33 Moshe Goshen-Gottstein, in his Introduction to the 
Lexicography of Modern Hebrew, is pointed in his critique of a disci¬ 
pline that was primarily a theologically-driven enterprise. 34 He char¬ 
acterizes this quest for the “etymology” of the Hebrew words as a 
search “in effect, for the ‘true meaning’ of a biblical expression accord¬ 
ing to Arabic, Aramaic, etc.—with an intent of almost a ‘true tiding.’ 
This quest came for the most part in order to achieve exegetical under¬ 
standing of a difficult passage, and this often would have a theological 
bias. The same linkage of words or roots that could be used to suggest 
relevancy for solving an exegetical problem was regarded as the ‘cor¬ 
rect’ etymology.” 35 Goshen-Gottstein then states the obvious result 
of such an approach: “The discovery of an etymological-exegetical 
solution turned into the yardstick according to which the dependency 
of Hebrew words on words in other languages was a given; and since 
the text which they were trying to comment upon was a Hebrew text 


33 See the debate in Brekelmans et al. (eds.), Questions, esp. the articles by James 
Barr (pp. 39-61) and J. F. A. Sawyer (pp. 63-70). 

34 Goshen-Gottstein, Introduction, 160-162 (in Hebrew). I would like to thank 
here Dr. Isaac Hollander for translating the relevant parts of this introduction (private 
communication). Paragraph 244 is worth quoting in full here: “The problematic 
degree of all etymological work may be sensed if we point out at the outset that in the 
various fields of linguistics there is no unified approach to the actual purpose or func¬ 
tion of the term ‘etymology.’ There are several traditions as to etymological works, 
and it is possible that in this particular lexicon—linking a Semitic tradition of study 
to the lexicographic tradition of the European languages—they may end up contra¬ 
dicting each other. The etymology is indeed the most enticing part of the variant 
readings (‘Apparat’), but from a scientific standpoint it is also the most uncertain, 
most dangerous and most prone to failure. The simple comfortable and safe solution 
is that the author of a lexicon completely exempts himself from dealing with etymol¬ 
ogy. We have not chosen that path.” 

35 Ibid., 161. 
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(the Hebrew Bible), it was the Hebrew language in any case that 
appeared to be the borrowing and depending language.” 36 

The same effect is blatantly clear in the case of the Qur’an, for not 
only was its vocabulary presumed derivative and mostly misused, but 
in the end its very theology was seen as confusedly primitive. Thus 
any discrepancy between the theology of the Qur’an and that of 
Christianity and Judaism was seen as a mere garbling of what was 
supposed to be a failed borrowing and not a new take on an old 
problem. Perhaps the clearest sign of the awareness within the disci¬ 
pline of biblical studies of the problems of the etymological approach 
is the fact that the editor of The Dictionary of Classical Hebrew, David 
J. A. Clines, refused even to contemplate the citing of cognates in the 
entries of his dictionary, let alone allowing for etymological discus¬ 
sions. Thus the proud achievement of nineteenth century philology, 
the cognate lists that are given priority in Brown-Driver-Briggs’ Hebrew 
Dictionary, is now discarded. Clines discounts the citing of cognates 
as neither justifiable by modern linguistic methods nor by any merit 
of their own. 37 If there is a rule to keep in mind, then, it is this: The 
meaning of a word is derived from its linguistic medium, and that 
holds true even for “borrowed” words. 

It is also clear that most of the significant scholars working now 
on the Qur’an have either fully admitted the limitation of etymologi¬ 
cal work, as Andrew Rippin does, or have totally eschewed the method, 
as Uri Rubin does. Indeed, in his entry on “Foreign Vocabulary” in 
the Encyclopaedia of the Qur’an, Rippin highlights the limitations of 


36 Ibid., 162. 

37 Clines, Dictionary, 14-18, esp. 17-18 no. 7: “Cognates in other Semitic lan¬ 
guages have not been listed in this dictionary. Such information has become tradi¬ 
tional in Hebrew lexica of the last two centuries, but its presence in a Hebrew 
dictionary is highly problematic, and it is difficult to see what purpose it serves. The¬ 
oretically speaking, that is, data about the meaning of cognate words in Akkadian and 
Arabic, for example, are strictly speaking irrelevant to the Hebrew language; and, 
practically speaking, there is evidence that the significance of the cognates has been 
systematically misunderstood by many users of the traditional dictionaries. It is often 
said, for example, that the function of noting the cognates is to indicate how it is that 
we know the meaning of the Hebrew word to be such and such; but this is incorrect, 
since there is usually quite a complex set of evidences for such matters, ranging from 
internal consistency within the Hebrew texts to the testimony of ancient versions and 
to Jewish lexicographical and exegetical tradition; and there is no reason to privilege 
the particular type of evidence, problematic as it is, that is provided by the cognate 
languages.” See also the pertinent remarks on pages 25-26; the whole introduction is 
an antidote to the flawed etymological legacy in biblical studies (and hence Quranic 
studies). 
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this enterprise, in so far as modern scholars are unable to work out 
a clear methodology that allows for certainty in their speculations. 
So why bring the topic up? Are we not beating a dead horse? There 
are several reasons why I am presenting my own investigation of this 
method. The first is that no such systematic analysis and probing of 
the foundations of etymological approach have been undertaken in 
Qur anic studies. Thus the field is almost forty years behind when 
compared to biblical studies. The second is that despite the demon¬ 
strated absence of a scientific justification for etymology as a guide 
to the meanings of Qur anic usage, the method is still alive and well 
in Qur anic studies. 

The impetus for the continuous survival of the etymological 
approach to the Qur’an and for the preponderate significance of ety¬ 
mological studies in the field of Qur’anic studies lies in the dearth of 
pre-Qur’anic textual or material evidence at hand. We lack any sig¬ 
nificant paleographic, archeological, epigraphic, and historical evi¬ 
dence from before the rise of Islam from the Hijaz area; we are still 
as surprised as the seventh century inhabitants of the Near East as to 
why Islam came out of Hijaz and why at that particular moment in 
history. The unfortunate and unjustifiable downgrading of pre-Islamic 
poetry at the beginning of the twentieth century to the level of an 
unreliable source left us virtually nothing with which to compare the 
Qur’an. As such, an etymological study becomes a substitute for all 
that is missing. In the absence of such a pre-Islamic corpus we are 
unwilling to admit the severe limitations that face anyone trying to 
study the Sitz im Leben of the Qur’an. The proper response to this 
predicament would have been for us scholars to concentrate on the 
Qur’an itself, and to refine our methods of reading that text. Instead, 
we have opted to declare the text unreadable, or if readable, unwieldy, 
and to proceed to etymological reflections. The fruitful studies of 
Hartwig Hirschfeld, Edmund Beck, M. M. Bravemann, Harris 
Birkeland, Toshihiko Izutsu, Angelika Neuwirth, Uri Rubin, John 
Wansbrough, and even Arthur Jefferey (I have in mind his short 
monograph, The Qur’an as Scripture ), have unfortunately not changed 
the nature and method of approaching the Qur’an. A classic such as 
Mohammed und der Koran by Rudi Paret is hardly ever mentioned 
now by scholars. As a consequence there is an absence of method¬ 
ological refinement in the field due to a lack of cumulative scholarly 
engagement with the work of these scholars. To give one example, 
despite the work of Angelika Neuwirth’s Studien zur Komposition der 
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mekkanischen Suren on the coherent unity of Mekkan surahs, we still 
hear about the “apparently arbitrary structure and organization” of 
the Qur’an. 38 

There are thus several reasons for a re-examination of the theoreti¬ 
cal foundations of the scholarly work on the meaning of Qur’anic 
words through etymological analysis. The most significant is the sheer 
amount of this literature. This literature still weighs heavily on new 
scholars entering the field, and one is bound to be impressed by the 
acumen and erudition of this production and to forget its tenden¬ 
tiousness and its flimsy scholarly foundations. Indeed, one is bound 
to think that this is the proper method of doing Qur’anic studies. The 
etymological study of the Qur’an is so deeply rooted in the field that 
it is an idee fixe even outside the confines of Qur’anic scholarship. It 
indeed influences the whole Geist within which Qur’anic scholarship 
is received and disseminated. 39 

Finally I have been compelled to review the etymological studies 
on the Qur’an by the phenomenon of the periodic flare-up of interest 
in etymologies as the key to solving “the mystery of the Qur’an.” This 
can be seen in two ways. The first way is peripheral: a non-specialist 
on the Qur’an writes a piece dealing with some Qur’anic terms. I will 
take Michael Cook’s recent book as my example of this type. The 
second is the major way, when a new book such as that of Christoph 
Luxenberg would claim that by positing a foreign origin to most of 
the “difficult” words one solves their mystery and hence the supposed 
matrix of the Qur’an. This is usually done with a lot of publicity as 
if to announce a truly new method of studying the Qur’an. 


Strata and sir at 

In 2000 Oxford University Press issued a book by Michael Cook on 
the Qur’an in its series, Very Short Introduction, entitled: The Koran: 
A Very Short Introduction. Cook takes the opening chapter of the 
Qur’an ( al-Fdtiha ) as an example to adumbrate the message of the 


38 David Waines in his Introduction to Islam, 23. This is just one textbook example 
of the usual way of dismissing the Qur’an by simply declaring it disheveled. 

39 Notice the widespread reporting in the media that the maidens of paradise, a 
staple of Islamic eschatological thinking, were a mistaken belief on the grounds that 
they are a misreading of a Syriac word. Many have not read the Qur’an, but many can 
tell you about the etymology of the al-fyur al-‘in; see The New York Times, March 2, 
2002, for a report on Luxenberg’s claims in regard to this misreading. 
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Qur’an. As customary in these Oxford booklets, a concept or a snip¬ 
pet of information is enclosed in a box and printed in boldface to 
highlight it. Cook, having translated al-Fatiha, dwells on “The Straight 
Path,” the famous sirat al-mustaqim, and places the information per¬ 
taining to this term in a box. I quote the box in full here: 

“The Straight Path”: al-sirat al-mustaqim. The word sirat is interesting. 
The Romans used the Latin “strata” for the kind of paved road they 
built so straight. From them the word passed to the peoples of their 
empire and even beyond, so that from “strata” derive both the Arabic 
sirat and the English “street.” But whereas “street” has remained a 
secular term, sirat came to be used only in religious contexts. It is a 
curious feature of the word that it has no plural in Arabic, reinforcing 
our sense of the uniqueness of the Straight Path . 40 

The word is interesting, apparently, because of its etymology; the 
reader is informed that the word comes originally from the Latin 
strata. This insight is nothing we owe to modern scholarship, for 
some medieval Muslim exegetes were aware of its foreign origin. 
Cook, however, makes two observations, the first that the word sirat 
“came to be used only in religious contexts.” Cook could not be talk¬ 
ing about how the term was used in the Qur’an, for the term sirat in 
the Qur’an is not only used in religious contexts. 41 Q 7:86 speaks of 
those who squat in every highway (sirat) threatening and corrupting 
the believers, while Q 35:66 speaks of God turning blind the unbeliev¬ 
ers such that they roam the road (sirat). So strictly speaking sirat in 
the Qur’an is not only used in religious contexts. All the same, having 
moved to explain its post-Qur’anic understanding, it is not clear why 
Cook does not give us the most common and general understanding 
of the term that has become standard among Muslim commentators. 
There sirat is taken to refer to the bridge that traverses Hell and con¬ 
nects to Heaven. The term sirat became an integral part of the escha¬ 
tological imagination of Islamic medieval thinking. Thus the reader 
is still not informed about the meaning of the word in its many con¬ 
texts in the Qur’an itself, nor in post-Qur’anic literature. The reader 
will never be. If in a very short introduction to the Qur’an one has 
space to offer only the bare minimum, Cook has decided that telling 


40 Cook, Koran, 9. 

41 Cook was misled here by Arthur Jeffrey who mentions that sirat was “used only 
in religious sense,” see Jeffrey, Foreign Vocabulary, 195. 
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his readers that sirat derives from Latin strata is the most enlighten¬ 
ing piece of information we need for an appreciation of the term. 

But let us look more closely at the term sirat in the Qur'an. The 
term is used forty-six times in the Quran, and one cannot speak of 
one usage—Jeffrey’s observation notwithstanding. 42 Moreover, it is 
clear that the sirat in Qur’anic Arabic comes to denote not a straight 
path but a path, any path, and that is why the adjective “straight” is 
always added, among other adjectives. To state its origin is hardly 
illuminating. 43 Indeed, to understand the use of sirat in the Qur’an, 
one has to investigate what I call the “theology of orientation” that 
the Qur’an fashions. The Qur’an weaves a matrix of words around 
the concept of journeying, guidance, path, and destination. It speaks 
of finding one’s way, of getting lost, of roaming the earth, of straight 
paths and crooked paths (Q 7:86); it speaks of lurking near highways 
to ambush, it speaks of stampeding on a highway; it speaks of dark¬ 
ness lit by lightning through which one attempts to walk, only to halt 
again as the skies darken, thus recreating day and night in an instant, 
guidance and bewilderment in the flash of a moment, while the believ¬ 
ers have their light guiding them on the way. It depicts believers 
wondering as to where one should face when in need of guidance, 
only to be answered that direction is meaningless, for God’s face is 
everywhere. Lost in the desert, a human being rushes to a mirage 
only to find God waiting there. 44 

Indeed the vocabulary is so rich and so varied, the imagery so 
complex and adroit that one has to take this imagery as fundamental 
in the message of the Qur’an as to how it understands guidance, and 
hence salvation. 45 At the heart of this theology, finally, lies the justi¬ 
fication for migration or hijra, arguably the most important act insti¬ 
tuted by Muhammad and the beginning of the Islamic calendar and 


42 See note 41 above for the observation of Jeffrey. 

43 On roads and camels in Late Antiquity see Builiet’s Camel. 

44 The verse (Q 24:39) reads: “As for the unbelievers, their works are like a mirage 
in a desert. The thirsty traveler thinks it is water, but when he comes near he finds that 
it is nothing. He finds God there, who pays him back in full. Swift is God’s reckon¬ 
ing.” 

45 See these roots in the Qur’an, all relating to paths, streets, and journeying: trq, 
slk, wrd, nhj, shr, mshy, sar, sh'b, ham, athr, jra, wf, 'rj, 'da, and finally the famous 
sbl. These are only few of many other roots that deal with the theology of orienta- 
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the Islamic polity. 46 Moreover, the Qur’an equates the two words sabll 
(“path”) and sirat (“path”) and a study of the relationship between 
the two terms is unavoidable. Indeed, Q 14:12 had the prophets speak¬ 
ing about God guiding them to the paths ( subulana ); thus, even lin¬ 
guistically the Qur’an has pluralized the word path in one of its usages 
in the context of divine guidance (cf. also with Q 69:29 where the 
case is even more apparent). Such a thematic approach to the Qur’an 
as the one I am proposing is exactly what an etymological, atomistic 
approach to the Qur’an will not allow. 47 The Qur’an, according to the 
underlying premise of the etymological approach, is a disparate 
hodgepodge of a book, derivative at the lexeme level, chaotic at the 
compositional level, and ultimately fascinating only in so far as that 
we will never be able to explain its paradoxical power to hold the 
attention of the benighted Muslims. Indeed, a few pages before the 
box on sirat. Cook in another box all but declares the Qur’an impos¬ 
sible to categorize, regardless of what is meant by that, and sure 
enough the idea that the chapters of the Qur’an do not have “thematic 
unity” makes its appearance here. 48 According to Cook, the Qur’an 
is not a story book, like the book of Exodus (although Cook informs 
the reader that the Qur’an does mention Moses a lot), and it is not a 
Deuteronomy (although it has many legal passages). It does have 
preachy parts, but not like the Gospel where Christ is preaching; in 
the Qur’an it happens that God preaches. Here once more, the Qur’an 


46 Q 4:97 mocks those who refuse to revolt against oppression by reminding them 
that God’s land is vast and as oppressed they were obliged to migrate or else they have 
only themselves to blame. 

47 Thus Cook’s section on guidance is more concerned with showing how the 
Qur’an’s statements do not coalesce: “This is not a question to which the Koran pro¬ 
vides an answer; it is after all, a scripture, not a treatise on dogmatic theology.” Koran, 
17. 

48 Readers are spared an earlier judgment of Cook’s about the literary character of 
the Qur’an that appears in Crone and Cook, Hagarism, 18: “The book [the Qur’an] is 
strikingly lacking in overall structure, frequently obscure and inconsequential in both 
language and content, perfunctory in its linking of disparate materials, and given to 
the repetition of whole passages in variant versions.” See a similar, but a rather harsher 
assessment in his Muhammad, 68. The first time Cook offers this assessment on the 
Qur’an he attributes it to Wansbrough; by the time it appears in Muhammad, it is 
already his own view. For the history of European “appreciation” of the style of the 
Qur’an, see Stefan Wild, “Die schauerliche Ode.” It is regrettable that this article is 
not translated into English. 
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is ab initio impossible to categorize for it fails to conform to a certain 
extra-Qur’anic notion of what should be or should not be Scripture. 49 

The second nugget of information Cook offers to the reader is 
about the absence of a plural to the term sirat: “It is a curious feature 
of the word that it has no plural in Arabic, reinforcing our sense of 
the uniqueness of the Straight Path.” This information is, needless to 
say, wrong. There is a plural for sirat in Arabic: surut. There is more 
than one actually. This plural is attested in Classical Arabic, and in 
Modern Standard Arabic—since it is not clear to which Arabic Cook 
is referring. An inspection of the commonest of Arabic modern dic¬ 
tionaries, al-Munjid, (the equivalent of high school Webster diction¬ 
aries), gives the plural. Cook either got the misinformation from 
Surush, 50 or was misguided by the nature of classical medieval Arabic 
lexicons. These lexicons are not exhaustive collections of all the 
instances and morphologies of a word, and indeed, in most cases, 
plurals are not given when the noun fits a standard pattern of plural 
formation. Had Cook perused any of the classical Quran commentar¬ 
ies, however, he would have encountered the plural there. Thus 
az-Zamakhsharl, having discussed the term exhaustively, does give 
its plural: wa-yujma‘ surutan, nahw kitab wa-kutub (“the plural is 
surut like in the case of kitab, ‘book,’ which has the form kutub”). 51 
But one does not need this arcane knowledge about the whole appa¬ 
ratus of medieval Arabic; a careful reading of the instances of sirat 
in the Qur’an would have sufficed. Had Cook read all the citations 
of sirat in the Qur’an he would have been more careful and looked 
more closely at the word. There seems to be many a sirat, even one 
that leads directly to Hell (Q 37:23). Even a close reading of Surat 
al-Fatiha (and I would say the proper reading), which Cook translated, 
would have alerted him that the Qur’an already posits at least two 
sirats, if not more. 

Having discussed sirat’s origin and the presumed absence of a plu¬ 
ral, Cook moves on to inform the reader that “our” sense of the 


49 Cook, Koran, 6. Cook seems to be elaborating on the words of David Waines in 
his Introduction, 23. 

50 Since Cook mentions later in his book the work of Surush, §iraf, he might have 
got his information there. I have, however, been unable to find any reference in 
Surush’s book regarding an absence of a plural to sirat, but his discussion of the term 
on p. 27 might be construed to imply that. 

51 Az-Zamakhshari, al-Kashshaf, ad loc. Az-Zamakhsharl is thus stating the obvi¬ 
ous: sirat has a regular plural that makes it uninteresting to lexicographers who were 
more interested in recording the unusual forms. 
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uniqueness of the Straight Path is reinforced. One is bound to ask 
whom Cook has in mind when he says “our.” Is it the native reader 
who had a supposed knowledge of the absence of the plural? Or is 
he implicating the reader of his book, who having been supplied with 
an “expert’s” knowledge and insight, is now privy to a fundamental 
resonance of the word that escapes the consciousness of the natives, 
yet somehow is operative all the same upon their subconscious? The 
rhetorical sleight of hand, the “our,” thus is the locus where the knowl¬ 
edge of the underlying structure of the language now purports to 
allow us a moment of profound understanding of the effect of the 
text on the believers. 

Cook fashions his small book around his etymological and philo¬ 
logical presentation of sirdt. 52 The wrong information about the 
absence of a plural is used not only to imply an exclusivist orientation 
of the message of the Qur’an—not a difficult thing to prove by other 
citations from the Qur’an—but to impinge directly on the ability of 
what Arabs, that is modern Arabs, can and cannot express in their 
own language. Cook finishes his small introduction to the Qur’an by 
discussing a modern Persian work with the title “Straight Paths.” 53 
The point here is that sirdt in the original Persian title of the book 
has been pluralized; the implication is that because of the strictures 
of their language, the Arabs have been so far unable to conceptually 
conceive of pluralism. The last two sentences of Cook’s book, also 
intended as a punch-line, state that “it may not be wholly accidental 
that Surush writes in Persian. The very title of his book defies transla¬ 
tion into Arabic.” 54 One is left puzzled at the meaning of such a sweep¬ 
ing statement. 

It should be clear why I have taken the trouble to disentangle what 
appears at first to be a trivial mistake by a non-specialist on the Qur’an. 
It is indeed inconsequential whether Arabic has a plural or not for 
sirdt. It hardly matters. But the conclusions built on such an “objec¬ 
tive” observation are what counts. The point made by Cook—that of 
an Arab mind unable to envision a map with more than one broad 


52 Another box devoted to siraf is placed at the middle of the book, p. 110. Here 
Cook misses the significance of the debate on foreign vocabulary in the medieval 
tradition. For a nuanced detailed analysis of the nature of the debate on foreign vocab¬ 
ulary in the Qur’an in medieval literature see Andrew Rippin’s entry on “Foreign 
Vocabulary” in EQ. 

53 See note 51 above. 

54 I offer here a translation of the title in Arabic: surut mustaqtma. The other plu¬ 
ral for $irat in Arabic is asrut, which can be used also. 
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road—is so succinct, so cogent, that it is what sticks in the mind of 
the reader. Etymological studies as practiced in Quranic studies are 
hazardous because they are given the role of social sciences: one need 
not do much to discover what Arabs are beside some philological 
musings. An absence of plural of a word and its Latin origins become 
our window to a collective mental setting. Higher criticism of the 
Qur’an turns out to be an exercise in explaining the modern Arab 
character. It seems that we have barely left the nineteenth century. 
That etymological studies are predominantly an ideological tool in 
Quranic studies, as they were in biblical studies, is a reality that has 
to be stated and stated clearly. 


Luxenberg and How to Read the Quran 

The second type of etymological work that I would like to discuss is 
exemplified by the new book Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran: 
Ein Beitrag zur Entschlusselung der Koransprache by Christoph 
Luxenberg. The author claims to read into the Qur’an a supposedly 
suppressed or misread Syriac Urtext which the early readers of the 
Qur’an—as well as Western scholars of the past two hundred years— 
failed to recognize. The work has fundamental flaws in its methodol¬ 
ogy, indeed if one could call such a hash of a work methodical in any 
way, in itself reason not to bother reviewing it. The book, however, 
has generated such excitement—never before has a work on Qur’anic 
studies been featured in major European and American newspapers 
and magazines—that a refutation of its faulty premises has to be 
undertaken. 55 

The overarching justification the author offers for this reading rests 
on two suppositions that he makes in his introduction. 56 The first is 
the fact that native commentators, when confronted with these parts 
of the Qur’an that are of Syriac Christian origins, were at the “end of 
their Arabic.” In other words, no amount of philological work based 
on Arabic language on the part of medieval commentators was able 
to decipher the Qur’anic text into clear meaning. 57 The main argument 


55 It is an indication of the dire situation in which the field finds itself that such a 
blatantly polemical work is not immediately recognized for what it is, and thus 
requires this refutation. 

56 Luxenberg, Lesart, 1-22. 

57 Luxenberg does make a nod to the philological principle of lectio difficilior, the 
principle that a difficult reading is better than an easy reading till we prove differently. 
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for judging the native exegetical tradition as having failed to properly 
read the Quran is the presence in at-Tabari’s Jami‘ al-bayan of the 
phrase “the people of exegesis are in discord over the matter” (ikhtalaf 
ahl al-ta’wilfi ta’wll dhalika ). 58 This phrase, Luxenberg claims, shows 
that the native commentators are not sure of the meaning of the 
supposedly Syriac Qur’an that lies in front of them. 59 One cannot 
dispute that many times the native commentators did not understand 
the Arabic text—or did not want to understand it—and as I have 
made clear, there are several reasons why this is the case. But to 
deduce from this that the language of the Qur’an itself is what is 
mysterious, and hence non-Arabic, instead of faulting the methods 
of the exegetes, is unjustifiable. 60 At-Tabari’s Qur’an commentary is 
used by Luxenberg as the main source for fishing for words that need 
elucidation and hence re-reading as Syriac. 

Let us once more revisit medieval Qur’an commentaries and look 
more closely at their structure, nature, and suppositions, to see if the 
presence of this sentence can be used as an indication that the Arabic 
of the Qur’an is unclear. To repeat what I have already said earlier, 
medieval Qur’an commentaries were not, as many modern scholars 
suppose, after “one” meaning for any given word or verse. The fun¬ 
damental characteristic of medieval Qur’anic commentaries was their 
anthological nature, whereby the exegetical premise was that words 
and verses can have more than one meaning, and it was the business 
of the commentator to adduce them to the reader. Thus to come 
across the sentence “the people of exegesis are not agreed on the 
meaning of this verse” in at-Tabari’s Jdmi‘ al-bayan is like finding 
fish in the sea. 

I will give two examples selected randomly from at-Tabari. In 
discussing Q 7:17 “then I will come upon them from the front and 
from the rear, from their right and from their left. Then you will not 
find the greater part of them grateful,” he informs the reader that 
“people of ta’wll are in disagreement on the meaning of this verse.” 61 
No word in this verse is remotely unclear, problematic, or for that 


but then moves on to dismiss its relevance outright in the case of the Qur’an. On 
lectio difficilior see Greetham, Textual Scholarship, 282. See also West, Textual Criti¬ 
cism, 50-51. 

58 Luxenberg, Lesart, 10. 

59 Ibid. 

60 The relationship between modern Qur’anic studies and the native exegetical 
tradition is yet to be investigated fully. 

61 at-Tabari, Jami' al-bayan, ad. loc. 
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matter a loanword. The same holds for Q 7:26, on whose meaning 
exegetes are not in agreement, etc. Thus medieval Quranic exegesis 
is not taken on its own terms, but is used by Luxenberg in order to 
argue for a project whose scholarly credentials are dubious in the 
extreme. I cannot see how a careful reader of at-Tabarl would manage 
to claim that this sentence could reflect the clarity or the ambiguity 
of the Quranic text or even the totality of the history of the medieval 
exegetical tradition regarding the Qur’an—after all at-Tabarl is at the 
beginning and not at the end of this complicated history. Indeed, 
sometimes the very obvious in the Qur’an is the locus of extensive 
commentary, not to explain it to the reader, but exactly the opposite, 
to excise a theological conundrum or expound on a doctrine that has 
no Qur anic basis. Thus a major aim of medieval Qur anic exegesis is 
not taken into account by Luxenberg: exegetes sometime obfuscate, 
and they do that precisely because they want to “explain.” 

That the Qur’an has some unclear passages and words is of course 
obvious. It is not clear, however, why Syriac should ever be an option 
to explain these passages, let alone why using Syriac as the primary 
code of elucidation for them is methodologically justifiable. Luxenberg 
claims that since the Qur’an, supposedly, developed under the 
hegemony of Syriac culture and since, as he claims, Arabic at that 
time was not a written language, it is thus self-evident that the 
initiators of the Arabic script have their model in what he calls the 
Syro-Aramaic cultural sphere. 62 He goes on to add that since most of 
these Arabs were Christians and took part in the Syriac Christian 
liturgy, then reading the Qur’an as a work whose model and underlying 
foundation are Syriac is the right method to use in solving its unclear 
parts. This is the second presupposition about how to understand the 
development of the Qur’an that the author uses as justification for 
his work. 

These assertions of Luxenberg about the Qur’an growing out of 
solely a Syriac Christian cultural sphere and about the state of the 
Arabic script at the time of the rise of Islam are so unhistorical that 
they are perplexing, at least until the polemical intent behind the 
assertions is understood. It is not clear which Arabs Luxenberg is 
talking about: those of the second century ce, the third, or the fifth, 
or the seventh. When he claims that Arabic was not a written language, 
he seems to be generalizing, basing himself on the state of Arabic 


62 Luxenberg, Lesart , vii-ix. 
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script up to the third century ce. Yet he leaves his statements vague 
enough that one is left to believe that on the eve of Islam, Arabic was 
a language that had barely found its own script. The footnote he cites 
for all these sweeping claims is based on Noldeke’s nineteenth century 
work, where it is clear that Noldeke is speaking not of the seventh 
century Arabs, but of their ancestors in the second and third century 
ce, when the Nabateans and Palmyrians were ruling the steppes of 
Syrio-Palestine. 63 

Moreover, Luxenberg gives the pre-Islamic Arabic inscriptions 
short shrift. His statement that Arabic script has developed out of a 
“Syro-Aramaic” background is left ambiguous, so that the reader is 
left with the impression that it was through Syriac that Arabs learned 
how to write. He does not seem to have read the work done on the 
development of Arabic script since the mid-twentieth century, or if 
he has, he insists on ignoring it or reinterpreting what it signifies. 
Both Noldeke and Grohmann have suggested that Arabic script 
developed out of the Nabatean alphabet. Since their pioneering work 
other scholars have confirmed this origin. In her review of the state 
of the art on the development of Arabic script, Beatrice Gruendler 
makes clear that the scholarly community is now in agreement that 
Arabic script developed out of Nabatean script, and that it developed 
rather early: “At the present state of paleographic evidence, the 
emergence of the Arabic abjad must be assigned to the late second 
or third century ce, between the latest cursive Nabatean and the 
earliest attested Arabic script.” 64 

Indeed, one of the most troubling features of Luxenberg’s book is 
its neglect or ignorance of the massive literature on the complex social, 
political, and religious situation in Late Antiquity in the Near East. 
In vain does one search for a refined understanding of the historical 
developments in this area. Scholars working on the Near East of Late 
Antiquity have shown us the complexity of the developments taking 
place and more importantly of the danger of sweeping generalizations 
about these developments. The absence from Luxenberg’s bibliography 
of the works of Averil Cameron, Irfan Shahid, Christian Decorbet, 
Garth Fowden, Frank Trombley, J. H. W. Liebeschuetz, Fergus Millar, 
Joseph Henninger, Toufic Fahd, Michael Lecker, Julius Wellhausen, 
Robert Schick, and J. F. Haldon, to name but a few of the scholars 


Ibid., viii. 

Gruendler, “Arabic Script,” 139. 
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who have worked on Late Antiquity, suffices to point to the degree 
that his work lies outside scholarly consensus. 65 Even with all the 
acumen of these scholars and the abundance of the sources from Late 
Antique Byzantine Near East, we still do not have a clear picture as 
to what the linguistic situation was in Syria, and to what degree 
Christianization of the countryside was complete by the end of the 
sixth century ce. To venture to speak about the Hijaz area and inner 
Arabia without using paleographic, epigraphic, and historical evi¬ 
dence is hazardous in the extreme. 66 

Averil Cameron, for example, warns against any generalizations 
about Syria and its culture in the sixth century. She disputes the 
notion of high and low cultures, one associated with Greek, the other 
with Syriac; moreover, she disputes the notion that Greek lost its 
significance in the Near East to advancing Syriac. She also calls into 
question the very notion of a Syriac culture “as a separate entity.” 67 
She then highlights three important points when considering the cul¬ 
tural and linguistic state of the Near East in Late Antiquity; the first 
is that Greek cannot be considered the language or culture of outsid¬ 
ers in the Near East. Hence Luxenberg’s assertion that the only cul¬ 
tural influence on the Arabs was Syro-Aramaic is unhistorical. The 
second point that Cameron makes is that “the spectacular develop¬ 
ment of Syriac literature has to be taken into consideration,” though 
this should not force us to overlook the third point, that “Semitic 
culture had already been represented by Arabs, and later by a form 
of Arabic, in these regions since the Nabatean period (ended ad 
106).” 68 She then concludes by stating: 

The culture of the Near East in late antiquity was a fascinating mosaic 
which can only be interpreted by reference to local differentiation. The 
great difficulty remains of matching modern notions of “Arab,” “Syr¬ 
ian,” “Semitic” and other such terms, which are still entangled in a mesh 


65 Cameron, “Eastern Provinces”; see also her articles in id., Changing Cultures-, 
Schick, Christian Communities-, Chuvin, Chronicle; Fahd (ed.), LArabie preislamique; 
see also id.. Pantheon; Trombley, Hellenic Religion; Liebeschuetz, Diocletian; Haldon, 
Byzantium; Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs; Decobert, Mendiant; Kaegi, Byzantium 
(see especially his first chapter where he discusses the sources and methods of 
researching this period); Miller, “Empire”; Lecker, Muslims, Jews, and Pagans; Well- 
hausen, Reste; Henniger, “Pre-Islamic Bedouin Religion.” 

66 See, for example, the article of Graf, “Rome,” for an example of a measured 
analysis of evidence pertaining to North Arabia in Roman times. 

67 Cameron, Mediterranean World, 184. 

68 Ibid., 185. 
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of confusion and even prejudice, with the actual situation in our period. 
What might perhaps be observed in late antiquity is a heightened aware¬ 
ness of and readiness to proclaim local traditions, with a consequent 
increase of their visibility. [...] Yet the Christianization of Syria pro¬ 
gressed very slowly in its early stages and was still incomplete in the 
sixth century. Again, there is no simple description which can do justice 
to the whole picture. 69 

Indeed we are now aware that paganism survived in Syria into the 
late sixth and early seventh century, even into the Islamic period, as 
J. F. Haldon makes clear. 70 In his review of the epigraphic evidence, 
Liebeschuetz summarizes as follows: 

There was resistance to the destruction of temples in the Arabian prov¬ 
inces, too, and here paganism seems to have maintained itself longest 
of all. Roman Arabia certainly has impressive Christian sites, but not 
only did the carving of pagan inscriptions continue longer than else¬ 
where but even by the 6th century Christian inscriptions had not 
achieved predominance which in N. Syria they gained in the second 
half of the 4th century. The success achieved by Islam in Syria after the 
Arab invasions is easier to understand if we bear in mind that over 
large parts of rural Syria the population had become Christian within 
the last 150 years or less. 71 

Luxenberg fails to be specific as to what the situation was in Hijaz at 
the time of the rise of Islam. Indeed, it is remarkable that he fails to 
mention any Jewish influence on the new religion, given the presence 
of Jewish tribes in Hijaz, and the earlier Jewish Kingdom of South 
Arabia, and the fact that Rabbinic Judaism is easily discernable as an 
interlocutor of the Qur’an. Luxenberg fails to also mention any pos¬ 
sible influences from Arab paganism, South Arabian religions, Roman 
and Hellenistic cultures. 72 To claim that the sole determinant factor 
in the rise of Islam is Syro-Aramaic Christianity itself needs proving 
and could not simply be used as a basis for an elaborate rereading of 
the text of the Qur’an. Furthermore, his use of “Syro-Aramaic” as the 
word for Syriac Christianity is a misleading hypercorrection, for it 


69 Ibid., 185-186. 

70 Haldon, Byzantium, 327-337-, see also the stories related by John Mochus (d. 
619 or 634) about pagan Arabs in Palestine/Jordan quoted in Shahid’s Byzantine, vol. 
1, 597-600. 

71 Liebeschuetz, “Epigraphic Evidence,” 498. 

72 See Fowden’s Empire for a detailed analysis of the situation of the Near East on 
the eve of the rise of Islam, especially chap. 6. Fowden’s work remains one of the fin¬ 
est studies on the rise of Islam in the context of the culture of Late Antiquity. See also 
Decobert, Mendiant, especially 17-55. 
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seems to convey the notion that Jewish Aramaic is also included in 
his consideration, which is not the case. 

Luxenberg then posits seven steps that he will use to decipher those 
problematic locutions in the Qur’an that at-Tabarl failed to solve. 
I will list them here briefly: 

1. In the case of a verse that Western scholars consider dunkel or 
obscure, Luxenberg would revisit at-Tabarl 73 and see if scholars 
have overlooked a meaning that might fit and solve the problem; 
failing this, 

2. Luxenberg would inspect Arabic Lexicons (he really means the 
Lisari) to see if at-Tabarl failed to mention a meaning that is 
available there; failing this, 74 

3. Syriac roots will be examined to see if homonyms or cognates 
could help solve the meaning of the Arabic term; failing this, 

4. The diacritical pointing of the Cairene royal edition of the Qur’an 
would be either removed or manipulated to arrive at a better 
Arabic term that the readers failed to see; failing this, 75 

5. Under the altered conditions obtained in number 4, Luxenberg 
would investigate whether a Syriac term could be found that 
would help shed light on the meaning of the term; failing this, 

6. The Arabic term that so far has defied a suitable explanation and 
seems to be a genuine Arabic term would then be back-translated 
into Syriac, in order to see if the meaning of the Syriac term, in 
Syriac, could make better sense in the context (such is the 
absurdity of the rules of a philology gone amok!) 

7. On a separate level, Luxenberg investigates a wholly different 
category of “genuine” Arabic Qur’anic words that have no 
satisfactory explanation either in the Lisdn or when one back- 
translates them by going to Syriac medieval dictionaries (never 
mind the contamination from Arabic). On the whole this method 


73 The fixation on at-Tabarl by Luxenberg is itself a reflection of the Golden Age 
myth that governs non-specialists’ and even many specialists’ approach to the genre 
of tafslr. Is at-Tabarl really the beginning and the end of Qur’anic exegesis? 

74 We leave aside the ahistorical understanding exhibited here of the relationship 
between the Arabic lexicon and the tradition of Qur’an commentary. Luxenberg fails 
to tell us why he does not revisit the other Qur’anic commentaries that arose after the 
rise of the lexicographic tools starting with the Lisan onwards. 

75 Note here that Luxenberg is upholding the consonantal integrity of the trans¬ 
mitted Qur’anic text. This golden rule would be thrown out when it threatens his 
Syriac readings of the Qur’an. See later on this. 
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has been very helpful according to Luxenberg; Syriac medieval 
cognates to these words have a meaning that can explain the 
Arabic terms. 

The first point that one needs to emphasize here is that the result of 
this exercise on the part of Luxenberg is the discovery of a Syriac 
Christian Urtext beneath the apparent Arabic of the Qur’an. Few if 
any are the instances whereby, following these rules, Luxenberg man¬ 
ages to produce genuine Arabic terms that can be solved either by 
going back to at-Tabarl or to the Lisan. The exercise, so to speak, is 
predetermined. 

Far more damaging on the methodological level is the absence of 
a fundamental principle of linguistic and textual analysis: namely, 
that in studying a text, any text, one should first and foremost study 
it before stepping outside it to interpret it. Luxenberg implicitly 
accepts the coherence of the Qur’anic text and the fact that it consti¬ 
tutes a cohesive whole; if so, then the only proper way to approach 
such a text is to read and study it as a whole. Its language, style, 
content, presuppositions, logic, diction, vocabulary, and mode of 
expression should be assessed first in order to analyze it. What is 
dunkel in a certain verse could be illuminated, or better understood, 
when compared with other parts that are either linguistically or the¬ 
matically similar. This rule, the sine qua non of philology, which Rudi 
Paret and Edmund Beck have already emphasized, is woefully 
neglected by Luxenberg. 76 This is an axiomatic rule, and that we need 
to reiterate it is all the more an indication of the flawed approach 
that Luxenberg constructs in approaching the Qur’an. 


76 Rudi Paret: “Was den Kommentar angeht, so soli er [...] einem ausgesprochen 
historischen Verstandnis des Korans dienen, d. h. aus dem Text jeweils das herausin- 
terpretieren, was Mohammed urspriinglich in einer durch bestimmte Zeitumstande 
und Milieuverhaltnisse gegebenen Situation damit sagen wollte.” (See the introduc¬ 
tion to his Der Koran, Kommentar und Konkordanz ) Id.: “Mit besonderer Sorgfalt 
habe ich den Koran selber zur Deutung des Textes beigezogen, indem ich zu jedem 
Vers und Abschnitt alle irgendwie in Betracht kommenden Parallelstellen ausfindig 
gemacht und die einzelnen teils gleichartigen, teils unterschiedhchen Formulierungen 
in sprachlicher und sachlicher Hinsicht gegeneinander abgewogen habe.” (See the 
introduction to his translation of the Qur’an.) Of great significance is his book Gren- 
zen der Koranforschung, where he discusses what methods and techniques one has to 
employ for studying the Qur’an. Edmund Beck’s article “Die Sure ar-Rum (30)” is also 
a fundamental article that serves as an example of how to approach the Qur’an, see 
especially 134-135. 
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Surely, one will face many problems when dealing with the Quranic 
text. And if we accept that it comes from the early seventh century 
ce— and Luxenberg does accept this—then we are all the more stuck 
with the Qur’an alone. This is yet further reason to concentrate on 
the Qur’an to see what it says and what it presupposes, takes for 
granted, etc. One may resort to other material in so far as this mate¬ 
rial can be first proven to be of relevance, i.e., contemporaneous with 
the Qur’an and produced in the same milieu. To speak of “influence,” 
however, and then to proceed to make the texts that supposedly influ¬ 
enced the Qur’an the main criteria for reading it, is to render the 
Quranic text into a puzzle whose parts are only decipherable by an 
external code. The Qur’anic text in the method of Luxenberg is oblit¬ 
erated as a unity, and its coherency is denied from the very beginning. 
Indeed, the approach outlined above results in a total dismantling of 
the Qur’anic text, rendering it putty in the philologist’s hands. 

Moreover, it is indeed inconsistent to presume that Syriac is at the 
base of the Qur’an on the one hand as Luxenberg does, and to use 
the supposed misreadings of the medieval Muslim commentators on 
the other as a proof that the Qur’anic text is indecipherable through 
the proper philological methods. Why would what Muslim scholars 
did and did not do matter if we are concerned with the seventh cen¬ 
tury meaning of the Qur’anic text? This question is one that Luxenberg 
neither asks nor seem to be bothered by. Moreover, what Western 
scholars considered dunkel fifty or sixty years ago should not mean 
it will remain so forever. Nor does it mean that solutions for difficult 
passages in the Qur’an are not possible using the methods these same 
scholars developed. 

Another point that needs addressing is rule number 4, where 
Luxenberg takes liberty with the Masorah of the received Qur’anic 
text and alters it in order to arrive at a “satisfactory” meaning for 
certain words. He refuses to follow through the logical conclusion of 
this premise. If the received Masorah does not stand when we face 
difficult passages (although even here the judgment of what consti¬ 
tutes difficult has to be addressed), then why should it hold in clear 
passages? If guesswork was at hand in passages that are dunkel, then 
most probably the whole Qur’an must have been supplied with dia¬ 
critics haphazardly. This much Luxenberg argues, since he concludes 
from the alleged fact that the Masorah was supplied much later that 
it is unreliable. If we agree to this analysis, then the whole of the 
Qur’an has to be re-read using whatever method Luxenberg thinks 
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proper. As such, before any discussion of any particular word in a 
verse, he has to supply us with a full reading of the whole chapter 
and the context in which the word is found. Thus when he chooses 
to discuss the words al-hur al-‘in (the “large-eyed” ladies of paradise; 
I will return to a discussion of this term later) in passages talking 
about paradise, Luxenberg seems not to notice that he already sub¬ 
mitted to the received Masorah on one hand, and is challenging it 
on the other at the same time, with no clear distinction as to why 
this is so. Having called into question the whole of the Masorah, one 
needs to state clearly why it is still to be relied upon in certain sec¬ 
tions while other words need to be supplied with a different diacritic 
pointing. 

The liberty that Luxenberg allows himself in changing the diacritics 
of the Quranic text rests on two implied misunderstandings of the 
nature of the development of the Quran. They resemble the assump¬ 
tions that James Barr had already detected in the works of some 
scholars on the Hebrew Bible. The first notion is that there was “a 
long period during which the consonantal text was carefully cherished 
and transmitted.” The second is the notion that “a late and arbitrary 
process in which a vocalization [in the case of Arabic also diacritics] 
was more or less imposed on this text by men who indeed tried their 
best to understand it but were handicapped by their knowledge of 
Hebrew [in Luxenberg’s case it is Syriac, which is the text of the 
Ur-Qur an].” 77 James Barr asks if this is a credible picture in the case 
of the Hebrew Bible; and we are bound to ask the same of the Qur’an. 
First, the earliest attested quotations of the Qur’an, those present on 
the Dome of the Rock, have diacritics; but even the earliest manu¬ 
scripts that we have, the ones written in slanted HijazI script, have 
diacritics. British Library Or. 2165 has numerous diacritical pointing. 
The process of supplying diacritics was not a late, inorganic develop¬ 
ment in the history of the Qur’an, as Luxenberg would have us believe. 
To paraphrase Barr and apply his insights to the case of the Qur’an, 
Luxenberg’s approach assumes that the Arabs lost early on the under¬ 
standing of their scripture and transmitted it faithfully, all the same, 
and then later on tried to clothe it with an invented diacritical system 
that obfuscated it. 78 


77 James Barr, Comparative Philology, 194. 

78 Ibid., 194-195: “Does it not raise in another form the question which Nyberg 
raised against the older textual criticism, namely that it assumed that the Jews very 
early lost the understanding of what their own Scripture meant, while they transmit- 
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To claim that there is no secondary literature that bears on this 
particular topic, as Luxenberg does, is of course inaccurate. James 
Bellamy has spent his scholarly career doing exactly this, trying to 
propose certain emendations to the received Masorah. 79 To read 
Bellamy’s leveled and measured arguments and premises as to how 
and when one needs to amend the Qur’an and to look at Luxenberg’s 
work is to realize the difference between scholarly work and polemical 
work. 


Paradise in the Qur’an and Luxenberg’s Analysis 

I will here select an example of Luxenberg’s analysis of the Qur’anic 
text and show why it neither follows the rules he proposes (notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the rules themselves are flawed), nor does his 
analysis stand on its own. 80 1 will look closely into his analysis of the 
paradise motifs in the Qur’an, the maidens and the youths of paradise, 
since it is the largest continuous analysis of a Qur’anic concept in his 
book. I am also choosing this section because it was the most fre¬ 
quently cited story in the sensational coverings by tabloids and news¬ 
papers of this book. Luxenberg claims that the whole Muslim 
understanding of the maidens ( al-hur al-’in) and the youths of para¬ 
dise, and consequently Muslims’ entire understanding of Qur’anic 
paradise, is based on a misunderstanding and misreading of a puta¬ 
tive Syriac Qur’anic Urtext. He claims that if the Qur’an is read prop¬ 
erly, that is, as a Syriac text, one will find that it talks about neither 
maidens nor youths. 

It is in the preamble to this long section that we encounter for the 
first time the real and only principle that governs Luxenberg’s exer¬ 
cise. It soon becomes clear that a polemical doctrinal assumption 
about what the Qur’an should mean is the impetus behind Luxenberg’s 


ted it by a mechanical copying procedure? And, it would appear (in this we go beyond 
what Nyberg argued), having transmitted this consonantal skeleton of a Scripture by 
a mechanical copying procedure, did they then centuries later attempt to clothe it in 
the flesh of a newly created vocalization?” 

79 See his “Some Proposed Emendations”; id., “More Proposed Emendations.” The 
interesting question that Luxenberg never asks here is that why, if the text of the 
Qur’an is proving difficult to read, should we not do first what Bellamy or any textual 
critic would have told us to do: emend the text using the language it is written in and 
test if sensible emendations can work? Moving into a different language is method¬ 
ologically indefensible. 

80 Luxenberg, Lesart, 221-269. 
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re-reading of the Qur’an and not any obscurity in the Qur’anic text 
as such. Luxenberg claims that in so far as the Qur’an states that it 
came to confirm the previous scriptures (Q 2:41.89.91; 3:3; 4:47; 
5:46; 6:92), and insofar as Q 4:82 means what Luxenberg understands 
it to mean—that the Qur’an is saying that it agrees with all that is in 
previous revelations (Jewish or Christian?)—then any differences 
between the Qur’an and previous scriptures have to be accounted 
for. 81 Luxenberg claims that the Qur’an is true to its word on this 
particular aspect of its nature. When read as a Syriac text the Qur’an 
happens to tally perfectly well with the previous “scripture.” Luxenberg 
never manages to tell us what scripture he thinks of, but it is clear 
that he has a confessional theological understanding of Scripture in 
mind here; that is, he is not talking about the Hebrew Bible as it has 
come to be seen and understood in Rabbinic Judaism, but as it has 
been understood by the typological reading of the lens of the New 
Testament. 

The claim that the Qur’an tallies with Christian Scripture is cer¬ 
tainly one of the least substantiated claims about the Qur’an and the 
nature of its relationship to previous scriptures ever to be stated. First, 
Luxenberg fails to take into account the polemical tone of the Qur’an, 
where on the one hand it claims that it is nothing but what God has 
already revealed in previous revelations, and on the other that it itself 
is now a judge and an arbitrator for what the people of the book dif¬ 
fer about. What do we do with a verse such as Q 27:76, “This Qur’an 
expounds to the Israelites most of the matters over which they dis¬ 
agree” and many others in the Qur’an? As for the attitude of the 
Qur’an towards Christianity, it suffices to read the Dome of the Rock 
Qur’anic inscriptions to realize that from early on we have a distinct 
polemical attitude towards Christianity. I am limiting myself to the 
Dome of the Rock inscriptions (of the late seventh century ce) simply 
to make the point that from early on the Qur’anic attitude was one 
of polemics, even before the exegetical tradition that Luxenberg claims 
came to stand between us and the Qur’an. The Qur’an is nothing if 
not a polemical work whose main thrust is to secure itself a position 
in the claim for truth and in the Abrahamic divine covenantal scheme. 


81 Ibid., 225. Verse 4:82 reads: “Will they not ponder on the Qur’an? If it had not 
come from God, they could have surely found in it many contradictions.” Luxenberg 
translates this as following: “Were it (the Koran) not from God, they would have 
found in it [with comparison to the Scripture] many differences.” We are not told how 
the phrase he added came into being. 
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The Qur’an is always disputing what Jews and Christians have to say, 
denying them the foundations of their claims. 82 To turn around and 
claim that Q 4:82 says that the Qur’an agrees with all that is in the 
“scripture,” which it does not, is batfling, if it is not sheer polemics 
on the part of Luxenberg. Early Islam is thus denied even the pos¬ 
sibility that it might have grown out of Judaism and Christianity and 
yet self-consciously differed from them. To Luxenberg, the difference 
between Qur’anic Islam and Christianity are mere philological mis¬ 
readings on the part of Muslim exegetes who have failed to recognize 
the Syriac subtext of the Qur’an. 

Moreover, Luxenberg claims in the same preamble to his analysis 
of the Qur’anic paradise that his approach is “pure philology” (“rein 
philologische Deutung”). 83 After so many historical and cultural 
claims that have been advanced to explain who originated Islam, 
where and how, each presenting itself as historical assessment of the 
situation on the eve of the rise of Islam, Luxenberg’s claims that he 
is indulging in something that can be called “pure philology” is per¬ 
plexing. That he could claim that there is such a thing as “pure philol¬ 
ogy” shows to what degree he lacks a sophisticated methodology and 
is caught in a totally mistaken conception of what philology is about. 
Not only is a post-modern attitude to the problems of historical stud¬ 
ies lacking, but even something as mundane as a rigorous historical 
approach to textual criticism is nowhere in the picture. 84 

Luxenberg claims that since the concept of paradise in the Qur’an 
is a Christian one—a point not open to dispute since he takes it as 
an axiom—then any differences between the Qur’an and the Christian 
understanding of paradise have to be the work not of Muhammad, 
but of the commentators. Note that we thought the Qur’an was sup¬ 
posed to tally with Christian scripture and not Christian doctrines— 


82 Granted the Qur’an does seem to have unorthodox Christian ideas as to what 
Christianity is about; Jesus’ childhood becomes miraculous, Mary is seen as part of 
the Trinity, the Trinity is called a lie, the Last Supper is a table from heaven, and Christ 
was a mere human like Adam. Jesus is the Messiah, but that does not preclude 
Muhammad’s coming. He is not divine, yet he is God’s word. Far more interesting is 
that the injil (Gospel) is seen as a divine book that was revealed to Jesus. I am not sure 
how all this tallies with Late Antique Syriac Christianity; saying that all these Qur’anic 
doctrines are the result of corruptions in the Qur’anic text or the result of misreading 
of its Syriac words might get us out, but the Dome of the Rock’s inscriptions are an 
insurmountable impediment to Luxenberg’s argument. 

83 Ibid., 224. 

84 For a detailed discussion of philology, both old and new, see the special issue of 
Speculum 65 (1990), entitled The New Philology. 
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an important distinction since paradise in the New Testament is not 
as fully elaborated a theme as it is in the Quran, but this is the least 
problematic issue with Luxenberg’s analysis. Luxenberg thus wants 
to read the expression hurun ‘in, taken in the Islamic exegetical tradi¬ 
tion to refer to the large eyes of the maidens of paradise, as a Syriac 
expression which means “grapes” (or “raisins”). Yet he fails to men¬ 
tion that the maidens of paradise are not something the exegetical 
tradition is in discord about. Thus there is no dunkler aspect here to 
warrant Luxenberg’s starting a fresh investigation. It is not that the 
Qur’anic text is unclear inasmuch as it does not tally with the Christian 
beliefs that prompted Luxenberg to re-read the Qur’an. There is thus 
no linguistic or textual reason whatsoever for the central contention 
of Luxenberg’s study to claim that the Qur’an is Syriac. 

When Luxenberg mentions that al-BaydawI (d. 685/1286) is uncer¬ 
tain about the maidens of paradise, he fails to elaborate that what 
al-Baydawi is wondering about is whether the maidens are the earthly 
wives of the believers or new virginal wives, hardly a philological 
point, but rather an interpretive one. Al-Baydawi’s discomfort reflects 
a rising tension between the domestic conceptions of happiness of 
the urbanite medieval scholars and the Qur’anic paradise they are 
promised in the life to come. From early on, we start witnessing in 
the medieval exegetical literature a discomfort towards the presence 
of these maidens and the relationship between them and the human 
wives of the male believers. Thus we start seeing discussions as to 
who is better, who is more beautiful, etc. Luxenberg’s use of al-Baydawi 
betrays the complete lack of historical understanding that permeates 
his approach to Islamic religious history. What al-Baydawi said cen¬ 
turies after the codification of the Qur’an is taken out of context and 
used as a proof that the Qur’anic text is unclear. Never mind that in 
setting forth his seven steps, Luxenberg promised us to inspect 
at-Tabari’s analysis and the Lisdn before indulging in the Syriac read¬ 
ing of the Qur’an. 

What is more methodologically flawed about Luxenberg’s supposed 
Syriac reading of the expression al-hur al-‘in is that in order for this 
reading to work, he has to re-read many clear and unambiguous 
Qur’anic terms that surround the expression, expressions about which 
there is no discord in the exegetical literature. Even mundane words 
such as the verbs to “marry” and “be purified,” are called into ques¬ 
tion. He has to do this in at least thirteen instances, rendering the 
Qur’anic text absolutely unstable. Ambiguous or not, the Qur’an is 
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thus re-read at the whim of the author. Nothing can stand in the way 
of the preconceived outcome of his exercise. 

Moreover, Luxenberg fails to mention that the Quranic paradise, 
even with the absence of maidens, is still radically different from any 
Late Antique Christian understanding of paradise, including St. 
Ephrem’s poetical depictions. The inhabitants of the Qur anic paradise 
are bedecked with silk-embroidered cloths and gold and silver jewelry; 
they sit in drinking sessions, recline on furniture, they are served 
drinks in cups on golden trays, and more importantly, seem to eat 
flesh of birds (lahm tayr, Q 56:21). None of this is mentioned in the 
Hymns on Paradise; animals are not allowed into the realm of the 
blessed, let alone the notion that one should be eating their flesh. 
What is of course ironic is that Edmund Beck has already proven that 
the maidens of paradise in the Qur’an are not from St. Ephrem’s 
Hymns on Paradise , 85 Yet Luxenberg insists that the Hymns are the 
basis of the Qur’anic paradise, thus the maidens have to be a misread¬ 
ing of the Qur’anic text. If the mountain does not come to Muhammad, 
then Muhammad has to go to the mountain! One is left with the 
impression that Muhammad, having taken his inspiration of paradise 
from St. Ephrem, is unable to embellish it, and we are not told why 
this is the case. If St. Ephrem could have a vision of paradise, why 
cannot Muhammad? Luxenberg seems to think that grapes are less 
fantastic a thing to encounter in the afterlife than boys or virgin 
brides. That the Qur’an has its own understanding of the afterlife is 
denied simply because it is derivative. 

Let me leave Luxenberg’s analysis of the maidens of paradise for 
the time being and move to his treatment of the verses that deal with 
the youths of paradise. It is here that the whole arbitrariness of 
Luxenberg’s exercise and its polemical nature is blatantly clear. We 
stand face to face not with philological readings but with philological 
acrobatics. Luxenberg victoriously declares that the “dream” of the 
Muslims about the maidens of paradise that awaits them is nothing, 
and he will move on to abolish the dream of the youths of paradise, 
and hence any one seeking solace—one presumes he has in mind the 
lewd Muslims—shall find none. 86 The tone is inappropriate for speak¬ 
ing about a religious community’s conception of eschatology. Even 


85 Beck, “Eine christliche Parallele.” 

86 Luxenberg, Lesart, 260: “1st nun der Traum von Hurls oder Paradiesjungfrauen 
dahin, mag mancher in der Vorstellung der verbleibenden Jiinglinge des Paradieses 
Trost suchen. Denn auch von solchen soil im Koran die Rede sein.” 
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if the whole Islamic paradise was dreamt up by later commentators, 
without basis anywhere, should it be ridiculed? Many are the later 
Islamic conceptions that were read into the Qur'an, from the notion 
of punishment and reward in the grave before resurrection, to 
Muhammad’s intercession on the behalf of his umma. Indeed, the 
Qur’an itself goes against these two cherished Islamic (Sunni) concep¬ 
tions, for death in the Qur’an is seen as a long sleep and intercession 
is something that God does or does not grant according to his will. 
Scholars of any religion can cite many examples of such re-reading 
of scripture in the long history of any religious tradition. It is the 
stuff of the religions of scripture; the ability to read into the scripture 
new ideas is what keeps them going. To ridicule this process is the 
business of polemicists; to study it is the business of scholars. 

Luxenberg claims that the word for youth in the Qur’an ( wildan ) 
in Q 56:17 and 76:19 should be read as the Syriac yalda da-gpetta 
(daughters of vine, or wine), since the Qur’an cannot be speaking 
about something that is not present in the “scriptures” that he claims 
came before it. Here, instead of offering an example from the Hymns 
of Paradise, the text that supposedly inspired the Qur’anic paradise 
which Luxenberg used to refute the maidens of paradise, he has to 
go to the Gospel of Matthew (26:29), where the Syriac phrase appears— 
never mind that the verse in the Gospel is not about paradise. 

Let us recall the rules that Luxenberg set at the beginning of his 
book as the justification for re-reading the Qur’an as Syriac. The prem¬ 
ise was that the text should present us with difficulty (Dunkelheit). 
The Qur’anic passages at hand speak of male servants serving wine 
on trays to the believers. There is nothing either ambiguous about 
the language or the context. Moreover, no subsequent Muslim exegete 
was ever at the end of his Arabic here. There is actually no disagree¬ 
ment whatsoever in the exegetical tradition on the meaning of this 
word in the Qur’an. Thus the reason that is compelling Luxenberg to 
re-read wildan is not any ambiguity in the Qur’anic text. The word 
is actually a common Semitic word. Hence to claim it is Syriac and 
not Arabic is absurd, especially since it is written in Arabic with a 
waw and not a yod as it would be in Aramaic were it indeed from 
Syriac. Any Semitic paleographer who finds this word in an Aramaic 
text written with a waw has to deduce that there is a contamination 
from Arabic. Thus, the word as it appears in the Qur’an has to be 
Arabic. Yet, even if we, for argument’s sake, read wildan as a Syriac 
word, it would still mean youths. Thus even in Syriac it agrees with 
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Arabic. Luxenberg has to add a new word not attested in the text or 
in any other manuscript, and he does so without any justification. 
What textual integrity does the Quranic text have? If it is a Syriac 
text, why is it writing Aramaic roots using Arabic spelling and, in the 
case of wildan, with waw instead of yod. 7 . Why is it deleting essential 
Syriac words also? And how did Luxenberg deduce that this Syriac 
word is the missing word? The more important question is how many 
other such instances are there in the Qur’an of its dropping Syriac 
words? Luxenberg offers none. 

However, the Achilles’ heel of Luxenberg’s analysis is Q 52:24, 
where a synonym, ghilmdn for wildan, is given. Luxenberg dismisses 
this verse as if his analysis still stands. But if the consonantal Qur’anic 
text is giving a synonym to a word then it must mean that that word, 
wildan, was understood at the time of the fixing of the codex (if not 
at the time of its writing) to mean what the synonym means, i.e. 
youths. If so then we cannot accuse later Muslim commentators of 
not getting it right. The redactors of the Qur’an itself at the level of 
its codification read wildan and ghilmdn as equivalent. Either the 
consonantal skeleton ( rasm ) of the Qur’an stands as a whole and thus 
we have to take the synonyms for words to be what they are, or if 
not, then we are calling into question the whole stability of the trans¬ 
mitted consonantal text. And if the consonantal Qur’anic text was 
re-read and adjusted using Arabic philology, then how can we recon¬ 
struct the Syriac Urtext that is now either emended, deleted, or cor¬ 
rupted, by making it conform to Arabic philological norms? 

I will here offer a thorough reading of the verses that deal with 
“youths” in the Qur’an and show why it is impossible to accept the 
reading of Luxenberg. The verses that have the word “youths” in them 
are: 

Q 52:24: yatufu ‘alayhim ghilmdnun lahum ka-annahum lu’lu’un 
maknun 

Q 56:17-18: yatufu ‘alayhim wildanun mukhalladun / bi-akwdbin 
wa-abariqa wa-ka’sin min ma'in 

Q 76:19: wa-yatufu ‘alayhim wildanun mukhalladun idha ra’aytahum 
hasibtahum lu’lu’an manthuran 

The verses where the Qur’an gives the same phrasing without the 
word youths are: 
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Q 37:45.46: yutafu ‘alayhim bi-ka’sin min ma‘in / bayda’a ladhdhatin 
li-sh-sharibin 

Q 43:71: yutafu 'alayhim bi-sihafin min dhahabin wa-akwabin [...] 

Q 76:15-17: wa-yutafu 'alayhim bi-aniyatin min fidatin wa-akwabin 
kanat qawarira / qawarira min fidatin qaddaruha taqdira / wa-yusqawna 
fiha ka’san kana mazajuha zanjabila 

As I have shown, Luxenberg is neither following his own rules, nor 
does what he is doing stand on its own merit. Thus, an uncontested 
word, wildan, is declared Syriac, which is impossible, since it should 
have been written with a yod and not a waw. Luxenberg then adds a 
Syriac word into the text, something we were not told about in the 
rules. Moreover, the Qur’an offers a synonym for wildan, and thus 
we have internal evidence that the word is indeed what the Qur’an 
says it is! But even with all these dubious stratagems Luxenberg has 
still to face the syntax of the Arabic sentence. In all the instances 
where wildan appears, it is the subject of the sentence, and thus even 
with his new reading the sense does not stand. Wine cannot serve 
itself after all. Consequently Luxenberg has to claim that the verb 
yatiif (active form) is to be read as yutawwafu (passive form) in 
Q 56:17 and 76:19. The purpose is to render the word wildan into the 
object of the sentence and not its subject. But as Q 37:45, 43:71 and 
76:15 make abundantly clear, when the Qur’an uses the same verb in 
the same context (verbatim repetition) in the passive, it uses yutaf. 
Moreover, the only words missing in the passive sentences are the 
words ghilman and wildan, and thus they are the subjects and not 
the objects. There is no other possibility but to read ghilman and wildan 
as the subjects of the sentences. To claim that the issue of the subject 
is clarified by the content of the Hymns of Paradise is not only per¬ 
verse, but simply nonsensical. The syntax of the sentence has to be 
the deciding factor, not the content of the supposed text that influ¬ 
enced the sentence. Notice that Luxenberg is now having recourse to 
the Hymns and not the Gospel of Matthew. Luxenberg claims that in 
the Hymns of Paradise the plants and fruits lower themselves to the 
believers. Thus the same should hold true in the Qur’an. But the 
Qur’an is speaking of cups and trays which are circulated among the 
believers. 

There is moreover another problem that Luxenberg has to address, 
the article bi- in the Arabic sentences. This article is never attached 
to the words wildan and ghilman in the examples we have, but it is 
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attached to the other nouns in the sentence which could only be pos¬ 
sible if these nouns, that is the ones that have the article, are the 
objects of the verb. The article is thus not attached to the subject. The 
article bi- is thus another irrefutable indication as to how to read the 
sentence. To get around this insurmountable textual problem, 
Luxenberg claims that the particle bi- is ambiguous in these verses 
and that in any case the Qur’an does not differentiate between the 
usage of bi- and the article fi . 87 There is no supporting evidence for 
such a statement, and if Luxenberg has any examples of such confu¬ 
sion from the Qur’an, he should supply them. The usage of bi- here 
is not only very clear, but it is also idiomatically Arabic. When bi- is 
used with verbs in Arabic it turns them into factitive. I will quote 
here the leading comparative Semitic philologist who happens to 
speak about this kind of bi- at length: 

In all Semitic languages we find a number of verbs, the actual meaning 
of which depends not merely on their context, but also on the preposi¬ 
tions and prepositional phrases which they govern. Such combinations 
based on sequentiality of verb and preposition create syntagmatic rela¬ 
tions which give a new dimension to the semantic load of the verbs in 
question. In Arabic, for example, intransitive verbs denoting movement 
acquire a factitive meaning when they are used with the preposition 
hi--, e.g. atahu bi-kitab, “he came to him with a book,” meaning that 
“he brought him a book”; qama bi-gharatin, “he got up with a raid,” 
means that “he launched a raid.” 88 

The article bi- thus makes it unambiguous that wildan and ghilman 
are the subjects of the sentences. If they were the objects, then the 
particle bi- should have been attached to them. This is why Luxenberg 
needed to claim that bi- in the Qur’an is haphazardly used, which in 
linguistic terms is nonsense. Even if Arabic then was a mixture of 
many languages, it would still have had a grammar. 

For those who know Arabic it has been for long apparent that 
I am belaboring the point here, which is exactly my purpose. However 
you choose to read the sentence, you will have to violate the text in 
order to read it the way Luxenberg wishes. But we are not told why 
the whole sentence is in Arabic and only the word wildan is a reflec¬ 
tion of a Syriac Urtext. The method of Luxenberg is so idiosyncratic, 


87 Lesart, 267: “Die Proposition bi bedeutet im Arabischen sowohl mit als auch in, 
da der Koran zwischen bi und/z nicht immer unterscheidet und die gleichlautende 
syro-aramOische Proposition b beides bedeuten kann.” 

88 Lipinski, Semitic Languages, 566. 
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so inconsistent, that it is simply impossible to keep his line of argu¬ 
ment straight. 

Yet let me ask the reader this question: who in the mythology of 
Antiquity and Late Antiquity was the cup-bearer of Zeus, and was 
rewarded for his services by being granted immortality, thus remain¬ 
ing a youth for eternity? I am speaking here of Ganymede. The simi¬ 
larities between the Quranic youths and Ganymede are too stark to 
be coincidental. Both are cup-bearers who reside in the heavens, both 
are eternally youthful (hence the Arabic term mukhallad, “made 
immortal,” is very fitting and it is not mujjallad, “frozen,” as Luxenberg 
would have us believe), and they both are of exceptional beauty (like 
hidden pearls, as the youths of paradise are described). 89 The appear¬ 
ance of the Ganymede of Olympus in the Quranic paradise is not as 
surprising as one might think. 90 The Arabs of Hijaz were the last 
upholders of paganism, and they doubtless shared the by-then uni¬ 
versal mythological heritage of the Late Antique world, or at least 
were familiar with its broad conceptions. The whole joyful hedonistic 
atmosphere of the Quranic paradise is more akin to the lives of the 
gods of Olympus than to the asceticism and sensibilities of Late 
Antique Christianity. Late Antique Christianity was busy enshrining 
the monastic ideal. Christian polemicists could hardly contain their 
disgust at the sensuality of the Quranic paradise. 91 Reading the Hymns 


89 Indeed verse 52:24 could be seen as echoing a faint voice of the erotic tones of 
the Ganymede myth. The verse has a possessive pronoun, the youths belong to 
(ghilmanun lahum ) the believers, which was politely glossed over by almost all the 
commentators. Luckily, the Arabic belles lettres tradition was not so coy. One of the 
most famous of Arabic medieval homoerotic epistles makes clear that there is some¬ 
thing more to these boys than meets the eye. See al-Jahiz’s Mufakarat al-Jawari wa-al- 
ghilman. There the author leaves no doubt that some Muslims understood the verses 
to have sexual undertones. 

90 On Ganymede, see the dissertation of Penelope Cromwell Mayo, Amor Spiri- 
tualis. See also Saslow, Ganymede. 

91 The Syriac Dionysius (d. ca. 842 ce) has this to say about Muhammad’s para¬ 
dise: “As for Muhammad’s conception of Paradise, it is sensual and crude in the 
extreme. He envisages food and drink, copulation with glamorous courtesans, beds 
of gold to lie upon with mattresses of coral and of topaz, and rivers of milk and honey. 
They also maintain that there will be an end of torment. Their view is that every man 
suffers torments commensurate with the sins he has committed, then comes out of 
that place into Paradise.” (Palmer, Seventh Century, 132) The Greek historian Theo- 
phanes (d. 818) has this to say: “He taught his subjects that he who kills an enemy or 
is killed by an enemy goes to Paradise; and he said that this paradise was one of carnal 
eating and drinking and intercourse with women, and had a river of wine, honey and 
milk, and that the women there were not like the ones down here, but different ones, 
and that the intercourse was long-lasting and the pleasure continuous; and other 
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and the Quranic depictions one is struck by their different consid¬ 
erations and presuppositions. The Qur anic depictions could not be 
more different than their supposedly Christian sources. St. Ephrem’s 
Hymns on Paradise are a long poetic analogy of what paradise is like, 
and the poem makes clear that all the imagery is metaphorical and 
as such a textually induced imagery. 92 Muhammad’s paradise is a 
visionary and prophetic proclamation of a world to come that is 
declared a reality and the only certitude in the universe. Is Luxenberg 
claiming that Muhammad or the Qur’an could not even get the spiri¬ 
tualizing analogy of Ephrem had they read it? The Light Verse (Q 
24:35) and the hundreds of examples in the Qur’an of amthal make 
clear that when it suited the Qur’an or, when it wanted to, it could 
wrap its mind around an image, and the images are not bad at all. 
Quranic paradise was a paradise of bodily as well as sensual enjoy¬ 
ment, with full attendants of youths as cup-bearers and unearthly 
women as wives. 

Let us return now to the maidens of paradise and ask the same 
question. Who was the consort of Zeus, and who had come to rep¬ 
resent the very essence of marriage and blissful copulation both in 
Heaven and earth? I am speaking here of Hera, the bodpis, the “oxen- 
eyed” goddess. 93 That is what the al-hur al-‘in (“wide-eyed”) expres¬ 
sion is, a reflection and elaboration on the mythical cow-eyed female 
goddess of marriage. The Qur’an was thus promising a blissful heav¬ 
enly marriage to the believers. Note that both Ganymede and Hera 
have been transformed by the Qur’an into a multitude of Ganymedes 
and Heras. Some of the purist Arab philologists were upset with the 
expression al-hur al-’In, not because they did not know what it means, 
but on the contrary because they insisted it should have only referred 


things full of profligacy and stupidity.” (Theophanes, Chronicle, 465) Both Dionysius 
and Theophanes are drawing on a lost Syriac common source which both Lawrence 
Conrad and Robert Hoyland believe is Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785), see Hoyland’s 
Seeing Islam, 400-409 and 63 Iff. The earliest Christian polemical text to poke fun at 
the Quranic paradise is John of Damascus, see Sahas, John of Damascus, 138-141. 

92 See Saint Ephrem, Hymns, 155-157; see also the Syriac edition by Beck, Hym- 
nen, 47-48. 

93 I owe my discovery of this motif to Professor Marc Witkin of the Classics 
department at Middlebury College. The literature on things Greek is as usual immense, 
on Hera see O’Brian, Transformation. It is important to point out that one aspect of 
Hera, her ability to renew her virginity, will be also ascribed to the houris, but not 
without improving on the myth. While Hera can do that only once a year and that 
after bathing in the spring of Canathus, the houris regain their virginity after finishing 
intercourse. Thus every copulation is a deflowering. 
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to the eyes of cows and animals. Why the Qur’an was using it to 
describe females was a problem they could never come to solve to 
their own satisfaction. Could it be that the Qur’an, by using an elliptic 
construct, was after the alliteration between the name Hera and the 
word hur ? That might be possible, but lest I be accused of what I am 
complaining about, I hasten to add that this presumed alliteration is 
mere conjecture on my part with no evidence. Whatever the ante¬ 
cedents of the Quranic paradise are, we have to admit that there is 
a strong parallel here between two mythical worlds, that of the Qur’an 
and Greek mythology. 94 We can only come up with probable scenarios 
to explain the similarity between the two, and short of new evidence 
we cannot venture beyond this. 95 Yet it should be clear from my 
analysis that reading the Qur’an as an Arabic text is in no sense meant 
to absolve it of “borrowing.” On the contrary, in this instance we are 
able to discover a pagan background that would have been lost if we 
pretended that the text is otherwise. But let it be clear that discovering 
parallels and borrowings should not become an end in itself. My 
drawing attention to the parallels between the Qur’an and Greek 
mythology is done primarily to discredit any claim that these motifs 
as present in the Qur’an are so unique that they must be a confusion 
resulting from textual corruptions. In the final analysis, an account 
of paradise in the Qur’an has to be based on the Qur’an itself. 

It is perhaps appropriate now that I sum up my assessment of 
Luxenberg’s method. The first fundamental premise of his approach, 
that the Qur’an is a Syriac text, is the easiest to refute on linguistic 
evidence. Nothing in the Qur’an is Syriac, even the Syriac borrowed 
terms are Arabic, in so far as they are now Arabized and used inside 
an Arabic linguistic medium. 96 Luxenberg is pushing the etymological 


94 For the latest assessment of Greek and Arabic interaction see Fowden, Qu?ayr 
’Amra, 248-290. 

95 See now Jarrar, “Martyrdom,” on the later development of the myth of the 
maidens of paradise in early Islamic literature. 

96 For a sober assessment of the difficulties encountered in etymological analysis, 
see Mankowski’s introduction to his Akkadian Loanwords, 1-13. See especially his 
quotation from O’Connor’s article “Arabic Loanwords,” 215: “Reconsideration of 
Cantineau’s list involves the fundamental difficulty of all intra-Semitic language study: 
there is a common stratum of vocabulary and grammatical structure which makes it 
impossible to assign many words and formants to a particular language. The difficulty 
of recognizing loans of various sorts is inversely proportional to the relationship of 
the languages.” The point I have raised all through this article is not about the absence 
of borrowing and loanwords, a phenomenon that is easily attestable, but of semantics. 
The etymology of a word is a poor indication of what it means in a new context. Cf. 
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fallacy to its natural conclusion. The Qur’an not only is borrowing 
words according to Luxenberg, it is speaking a gibberish language: 
Arabic in so far as he decides it is not Syriac, and Syriac in so far as 
he claims it is not Arabic. For his theory to work also, the Qur’an has 
to be two different things at the same time: on the one hand, a paleo- 
graphically frozen seventh-century document that represents a docu¬ 
ment used by Muhammad, and on the other, a garbled text that has 
been modified by later Muslim scholars who were clueless as to its 
meaning. Luxenberg is claiming that for the last two hundred years, 
scholars (that is Western scholars—forget for the time being about 
the Islamic tradition) have totally misread the Qur’an. Indeed, no one 
can read the Qur’an. Only he can ferret out for us the Syriac skeleton 
of this text. Only he has the key to decipher the Qur’an. Luxenberg’s 
method is oracular, not philological. What we thought all along was 
an Arabic word is actually a Syriac word; and they all uncover a 
Christian layer that has been misread by all of us. Indeed, one could 
describe Luxenberg’s method as a typological reading of the Qur’an 
masquerading as philology. Luxenberg’s work is in the final analysis 
a Christian polemical tract. As such it belongs to a venerable 
tradition. 

That the two consorts of Zeus appear in the paradise of the Qur’an 
is rather befitting. For what is the Qur’an but a grand barbarian 
attempt at solving all the problems besetting Late Antique society? It 
is not merely that the long-awaited barbarians appeared at the gates 
of the old civilized cities of the Near East (from the wrong direction, 
no less), but they came also with a solution, not to everybody’s liking 
of course, for the problems that were plaguing that world. Christianity 
and Judaism were both harmonized (and in the process admonished), 


with the remarks of Brett in his Biblical Criticism , 105-106: “One of the characteristic 
features of synchronic linguistics may be described in the same way. Especially since 
the publication of Saussure’s Cours de linguistique generate, linguists have emphasized 
that the meaning of a word may bear little relation to its prehistory. To put the point 
positively, a lexical item (which may be larger than a single word) is most adequately 
understood as a function within the synchronic system of which it is part. Over the 
past three decades, this point has been repeatedly stressed by biblical scholars like 
James Barr and John Sawyer who have been anxious to correct the misuse of dia¬ 
chronic hypotheses formulated by comparative Semitists. Once again, the point has 
not been to deny that words have a history; rather, it is emphasized that synchronic 
semantic description, which seeks to understand language witliin its contemporary 
linguistic system, has methodological priority. Diachronic semantics is strictly speak¬ 
ing dependent on the results of synchronic description, and not the other way 
around.” 
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the life of the gods of the pagan world was turned into the future 
awaiting humanity in paradise, and an imperial dream of world 
dominion was enacted. In that sense Muhammad has more to do 
with Constantine than with Jesus, and more to do with Moses than 
with Paul. This was a bitter victory of the periphery over the center. 
My understanding of the event of Islam in Late Antiquity, hence of 
Luxenberg’s misuse of philology, is thus fully based on the work of 
scholars studying this period, in particular the understanding of Garth 
Fowden and, more recently, Peter Brown and Polymnia Athanassiadi . 97 
Indeed, it is rather remarkable how little hold Christianity managed 
to have on the author of the Qur’an. To claim, as Luxenberg wishes 
to demonstrate, that Christianity is the single determining factor is 
thus to mistake the whole thrust of the Qur’an in the historical setting 
in which it originated. 

We modern scholars have long been caught in the web of the self¬ 
presentation of early Islam. For not only was the prophet of this 
religion presented to us as illiterate, and the Qur’anic word umml 
now taken to mean “illiterate” instead of “unversed in Scripture,” but 
his people were claimed to be fully axenic and unsullied by contact 
with other civilizations. Arabs burst into the Near East, as it were, 
from the bosom of the desert, with a book from heaven and having 
barely heard of the world outside. The foreign vocabulary of the 
Qur’an belies this image. Arabs were “not unhellenized,” to use a 
favorite phrase of Cavafy, and they were not cut off from civilization. 
The presence of foreign words in the Qur’an has thus to be understood 
not as the direct work of Muhammad alone but of the Arabs before 
and around his time. Unfortunately for the scholarship on early Islam, 
sensational positions get the most publicity. If, on the one hand the 
Qur’an is taken seriously and fully analyzed, as Wansbrough admi¬ 
rably did, then its complexity is deemed as too sophisticated to be 
the work of Arabs of the early seventh century of the ce . 98 On the 
other hand, given what we are supposed to know about the Arabs of 
the seventh century—all based on early Islamic propaganda, I should 


97 See the second edition of Brown’s Rise , 285-294. The analysis of Brown of the 
rise of Islam is one of the most succinct and historical one could ever hope for. It sums 
up the whole literature on Late Antiquity and allows us a better understanding of the 
rise of Islam. See also the remarks of Athanassiadi in her article “The Chaldaean Ora¬ 
cles,” 181. 

98 We could hardly find a more learned reader of the Qur’an than Wansbrough; 
that he had faded to see the Syriac Ur-text and instead read the Qur’an as a classical 
Arabic text is a headache Luxenberg does not seem willing to face. 
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add—then a Qur’an coming out of such isolated nomadic tribes 
should not be worthy of sustained analysis. Only the German school, 
best represented in the works of Noldeke, Schwally, Paret, and 
Neuwirth, has been willing to deem the Qur’an both a seventh-century 
document and one worthy of serious study. 

One of the most pernicious harms done to the field of Qur’anic 
studies as a result of the preoccupation with foreign vocabulary has 
been the failure to allow an analysis of the Qur’an as a text to take 
hold in the scholarly tradition. Having accused the medieval com¬ 
mentators of an atomistic interpretive approach to the Qur’an, we 
ourselves have failed to offer a genuine alternative. We keep hearing 
about the absence of thematic unity in the chapters of the Qur’an, 
but we have never been able to offer an explanation, for example, as 
to why some are one paragraph and some are sprawling booklets. Is 
it possible that we have not given enough attention to their structure? 
Angelika Neuwirth’s work has yet to be carried further; meanwhile 
some of the most profound analysis of the Qur’an has come from 
camps unexpected. The article of Norman Brown on surah 18 remains 
a stinging rebuke to our failure as Qur’anic studies specialists to appre¬ 
ciate the thematic unity of even the most apparently maddening of 
chapters." 


Brown, “Apocalypse.” 
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THE RELEVANCE OF EARLY ARABIC POETRY FOR 
QUR ANIC STUDIES INCLUDING OBSERVATIONS ON KULL 
AND ON Q 22:27, 26:225, AND 52:31 


Thomas Bauer 


1. Tunnel Vision —Or the Current State of Affairs 

“Texte aus der Umwelt des Alten Testaments” (“Texts from the World 
of the Old Testament”) is a publication series that is well-known to 
virtually every Orientalist and Old Testament scholar. Designed to 
offer a better understanding of the Hebrew Bible, this series provides 
translations of texts contemporary with the Hebrew Bible from 
Ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, from South Arabia, Persia, and 
other regions of the Ancient Middle East; and in spite of its wide 
range of cultural representations, it succeeds admirably. By contrast, 
the situation regarding research into the world of the Qur’an is quite 
different. To be sure, Christian sources about early Islam have been 
investigated to some degree, and an attempt has even been made to 
write about the early history of Islam based on these sources alone. 
But even so, the history of the Arabian Peninsula and the Middle East 
during the time of the Prophet is relatively poorly researched. For 
example, there is little research on the Sasanid Empire, which was 
contemporary with the revelation of the Qur’an. Or, even worse, on 
the Lakhmid rulers, vassals of the Sasanids, and their pro-Byzan¬ 
tine counterpart, the Ghassanids. Indeed, the standard reference 
texts about the Ghassanids and the Lakhmids date back to 1887 
(Th. Noldeke, Die Ghassanischen Fursten aus dem Hause Gafna’s ) 
and 1899 (G. Rothstein, Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hiraff It 
is hard not to be discouraged by the fact that, in comparison to 
Hebrew Studies, even today, Noldeke and Rothstein still serve as stan¬ 
dard reference works. Given the degree to which Western scholars 
value a critical historical approach, it seems odd that so much of 


1 Recently, Isabel Toral Niehoffhas submitted a Habilitationsschrift on al-Hira at 
the Free University of Berlin. Since it is not yet available in print, cf. her contribution 
to this volume for a preliminary survey of some of her results. 
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contemporary research into the history of the Quran seems to be 
able to get by without any real or serious critical consideration of the 
texts contemporary with it. 

This is all the more remarkable since in Quranic studies, it is pos¬ 
sible to explore the “world” of the holy text quite thoroughly and 
even more deeply than it is feasible in Old Testament studies. There 
exist hundreds of elaborate and lengthy literary texts which were au 
courant at the time of the revelation of the Qur’an, either contempo¬ 
rary with it or immediately preceding or following it. Such texts not 
only tell us much about the political and literary environment of the 
Qur’an, they also tell us much about the linguistic and cultural hori¬ 
zons of those who were the first to hear the recitations of the Qur’an. 
Almost perversely, Qur’anic scholars do not show much enthusiasm 
about the existence of this literature. Again the situation in biblical 
studies is remarkably different. Just think of the excitement and enthu¬ 
siasm with which the discovery of Ugaritic texts was first met, when 
it was finally possible for Old Testament scholars to hold these ancient 
Canaanite texts in their hands and decipher them. By contrast, schol¬ 
ars of the Qur’an have a far more impressive corpus of contemporary 
texts to work with—yet appear to do little more than shrug their 
shoulders at these riches. Although no Hebrew from ancient times 
would ever have heard the Ugaritic Baal hymn, it is entirely probable 
that many who first heard the Qur’an would also have been familiar 
with the Mu'allaqa of Tarafa. For Arabic exegetes of the Qur’an in 
the millennium after the emergence of the science of study of the 
Qur’an, it would have been a matter of course to know about such 
texts. For the greater percentage of modern scholars today, such an 
expanded knowledge appears to be virtually non-existent. 

Rather than offering any genuine scientific reason for the lack of 
interest in Arabic poetry contemporary with the Qur’an, Qur’an schol¬ 
ars tend to belittle this admittedly somewhat bulky mass of literature 
as irrelevant—if they think it even necessary to justify their lack of 
attention at all. Arguments against such a widening of the scope of 
research, often unstated but implied, tend to fall into one or more of 
three categories: 1) that the Qur’an can and should be understood on 
its own terms alone; 2) that the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry is 
doubtful; and/or 3) that poetry as literature has little relevance for 
religious texts. 

The principle that one should understand the Qur’an in and of 
itself was more staunchly advocated in Rudi Paret’s time than it is 
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today. By modern literary, hermeneutical, and text critical standards, 
such a view now seems hopelessly antiquated, even more so because 
the Quran is a text that refers repeatedly to other texts—including, 
among others, references to poets. Although it is important to inves¬ 
tigate the Qur’an on the basis of its internal and intratextual connec¬ 
tions, this should not be done at the expense of taking into 
consideration its intertextual dimension as well. Such a cultural solip¬ 
sism cannot be defended in the face of intertextual and culturally 
contextual research and the advances in understanding that have 
resulted from it. 

The claim that early Arabic poetry is a fabrication from the early 
Islamic period (Margoliouth, Taha Husayn) is outdated. The most 
recent proponent of this hypothesis is of course Christoph Luxenberg, 
who, without presenting any evidence whatsoever, accused Theodor 
Noldeke of “having too much respect for the exaggerated age assigned 
to so-called early Arabic poetry.” 2 Now it is indeed true that the corpus 
of early Arabic poetry is, in fact, among the most controversial sub¬ 
jects in the field of Arabic studies (surpassed only by the controversies 
surrounding the Qur’an). 3 Yet specialists in the field no longer appear 
haunted by questions of authenticity but rather are interested in those 
avenues of inquiry that are typically pursued by other literary scholars, 
no matter what the language or origin of the respective body of texts. 
They seek, for example, to reconstruct the patterns of literary com¬ 
munication that were existent in pre- and early Islamic time. Such 
scholars no longer see early Arabic poetry as a disorderly corpus of 
texts filled with a strange and difficult lexicon, but rather as a body 
of texts whose internal structure has become more and more trans¬ 
parent over time. Different literary periods, each with its own devel¬ 
opments, have been discerned and established; schools of thought 
and influences learned; and a complex picture—one that is growing 
ever more complex as research continues its explorations—has been 
emerging regarding the ways in which pre- and early Islamic society 
has used this literature for communicative purposes. But the picture 
is still dismally incomplete—a state of affairs that is for the most part 
due to the lack of serious scholars in the field. 


2 Luxenberg, Syro-aramaische Lesart , 210 (my translation). 

3 Cf. Montgomery, Qa$idah, 1: “Within the domain of Classical Arabic literature, 
only the Qur’an has generated so much controversy and disagreement.” 
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The complexity of the corpus puts to rest any notions of falsity, 
for in order to create such an extensive literature with its own devel¬ 
opment over a considerable time span, it would not have been enough 
to falsify single poems, but it would have been necessary to invent a 
whole history of literature. It can be shown that the chronological 
frame that is given by the early philologists can be corroborated by 
modern methods, which, of course, were not available to early Arabic 
scholars. Thus, the far more reasonable hypothesis is that a large part 
of the artistically elaborated poems is genuine and was composed by 
exactly those poets to whom they were attributed, and that these poets 
lived roughly in the period which early Arabic philologists claimed 
they lived in. There will always be exceptions and special cases, of 
course. One must be aware of controversial poets such as Umayya 
ibn Abi s-Salt, poorly attested poems that fall outside the canon, 
poorly attested poets, and even political verse, which is fairly easy to 
imitate, etc. But these kinds of potential forgeries can be detected 
with sound philological methods. Such debates will of course continue 
to occupy scholars for some time, but this does not diminish the value 
of poetry for understanding the environment of the Qur'an. 

The third argument that ancient Arabic poetry has little relevance 
for students of the Quran is founded on the (mistaken) belief that 
such poetry can contribute little, if any, to understanding the Qur’an 
as a religious text. Because non-Qur’anic literature is indeed sparse 
in its religious references, it is tempting to give credence to this argu¬ 
ment. And, in fact, the few pagan, Christian or Jewish references in 
early Arabic poetry that have been unearthed thus far do not con¬ 
tribute much to our understanding of the contemporary background 
of the Qur’an. However, the problem is not so much one inherent in 
the corpus of poetry, as it is the way in which essential and insightful 
questions have been framed (or perhaps, more accurately, not been 
framed). Until recently, those questions that attempt to extract theo¬ 
logical information from non-Qur’anic literature were privileged, and 
when answers were not forthcoming, this literary corpus was deemed 
useless as a source of information for the early history of Islam. Early 
Arabic literature will prove, however, to be a far more productive 
source for the cultural background at the time of the Prophet if it is 
approached using current literary and cultural methods of inquiry 
appropriate to the sources at hand. An inquiry into cultural patterns, 
attitudes and values, beliefs, and mores as displayed in poetry, on the 
one hand, and in the Qur’an, on the other, would yield valuable 
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insights. One could start with a single concept, such as sabr, and see 
what a comparison of this concept in both the Qur’an and in poetry 
would yield. Other concepts, such as virtue, manliness, ideas about 
death and sexuality, expression of feelings such as fear, sorrow, and 
joy: all of these would be appropriate themes to explore both groups 
of texts. Inquiries such as these would without doubt more effectively 
demonstrate the “originality of the Qur’an” 4 than any singular or 
one-sided approach (such as questions limited to a history-of-reli- 
gions approach), especially when the Qur’an’s contrast not only to 
pre-Islamic monotheism but also to the make-up of the contemporary 
Arabic world is taken into account. Although the kind of research 
pioneered by Georg Jacob and Werner Caskel 5 is still relevant today, 
there now exists not only a far larger corpus at our disposal, but also 
a more precise and insightful methodology, developed in such fields 
as literary studies, ethnology, historical anthropology, and the “history 
of mentalities” (histoire des mentalites). Such approaches have already 
been used quite successfully in Arabic Studies, even as they have been 
scarcely used with regard to the pre- and early Islamic period. 6 

But even in the long-established discipline of philology, there is 
still much work to be done. Again, investigations of concepts deriving 
from religion and the realm of religious meaning have been almost 
exclusively focused upon. While they are of course useful, they have 
led to an insular rather than to a comprehensive understanding of 
the Qur’an. One of the few exceptions is the work of Tilman 
Seidensticker on the verb sawwama, in which he was able to clarify 
fully the meaning of a Qur’anic expression by way of an explication 
of the use of this verb in early Arabic poetry. 7 In any case, as long as 
modern scholars continue to ignore the riches that lie before them 
in the corpus of pre- and early-Islamic poetry, then the more likely 
it is that people like Luxenberg will find a receptive and gullible audi¬ 
ence easy to delude with scandalous claims. 


4 Cf. the title of a well-known essay by Johann Fuck: “Die Originalitat des arabi- 
schen Propheten.” 

5 Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben ; Caskel, Schicksal. 

6 Cf. Conermann and von Hees (eds.), Islamwissenschaft als Kulturwissenschaft. 

7 Seidensticker, Das Verbum sawwama. 
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2. Negative Intertextuality 

There is yet another reason why scholars of the Quran are deterred 
from looking more closely at contemporary literature. Even the brief¬ 
est of examinations of the two bodies of texts reveals that they share 
little in common. So different are the Qur’an and contemporary poetic 
literature that one can hardly come up with a better example of dif¬ 
ference if one tried. From their different ways of using language to 
their notable differences in content, hardly any similarities are to be 
found. This distinction is so marked that it might well seem virtually 
pointless to claim that Arabic poetry can make any serious contribu¬ 
tion to an understanding of the Qur’an. 

Almost, but not quite. For by now, it is clear that I intend exactly 
to do just that: to encourage an examination of poetry, however dif¬ 
ferent it may be, in order to more fully understand the Qur’an. And 
it is precisely because of this difference that I believe these two sorts 
of texts can gain so much from a comparison. Poetry was well known 
and accepted as the most important medium of public discourse in 
pre-Islamic Arabia. Such discourse is mentioned several times in the 
Qur’an. The Prophet himself had to deal with poets and poetry repeat¬ 
edly. He spoke about poetry, and he spoke to poets. Given this kind 
of emphasis on poetry, it is thus all the more astonishing that, unlike 
the comprehensive work done thus far on elements of Judaism and 
Christianity in the Qur’an, there exists simply no corresponding atten¬ 
tion to co-existing elements of pre- and early Islamic poetry. Although 
the differences between the two corpora are what strikes one first and 
most forcibly, it is precisely these differences that require examination 
and inquiry. And, above all, the question is “why?”—why should such 
profound differences exist, and what do they mean? To list a few here 
as a starting point, I offer the following: 

1) Poetry and the Qur’an pursue quite different ends and thus deal 
with entirely different themes. Scarcely a theme found in the Qur’an 
would have been treated by the poets. The two corpora reflect a widely 
different worldview and thus pose essential human questions quite 
differently. Thus we should be made suspicious when parallels do 
appear, when for example an expression like rayb al-manun, which 
belongs more to the world of poetry, surfaces in the Qur’an. I will 
come back to this point later on. 

2) Meter and rhyme are the parameters which distinguish poetry 
from prose. Although the Qur’an displays several elements charac- 
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teristic of poetic style, it follows entirely other principles of construc¬ 
tion than does pre- and early Islamic poetry. Most importantly, it 
does not use meter, and its rhyme follows different parameters than 
that of poetry. Because unrhymed prose was not known as a literary 
form in pre- and early Islamic Arabia, the Qur’an can be considered 
as an exact antithesis of poetry insofar as its form is concerned. 

3) The stylistic devices used in poetry and in the Qur’an are comple¬ 
mentary to each other. The two most important stylistic devices in 
Arabic poetry were a specific form of metonymy, on the one hand, 
and the simile, on the other. 8 By contrast, metaphors, parables, and 
allegory play a prominent role in the Qur’an, but play virtually no 
role in poetry. 

4) Contemporary poets consciously sought to achieve an unusual 
and difficult diction. A poet was proud when his hearers were con¬ 
fused as a result of his difficult vocabulary. His verses were so con¬ 
voluted in construction “that his obscure vocabulary brought the 
listeners to tears” (yastabkl r-ruwata gharibuha). 9 By contrast, if the 
lexicon of the Qur’an itself may be difficult to understand, this is not 
the case because it lacks a foundation in recognizable Arabic words 
but rather because so many words—including many non-Arabic loan 
words—had no counterpart in their contemporary context. It is thus 
possible that the Qur’an is said to be mubln (Q 5:15, 6:59, 10:61, and 
elsewhere) because it hardly contains any gharlb expressions or idioms 
that were so typical of contemporary poetry. 

5) Although a full study that compares the grammar of the Qur’an 
with that of poetry is still needed, some differences are immediately 
apparent. For example, I will elaborate a bit later on the concept of 
the “poetic ZcuZZ,” a construction that is exceedingly common in the 
poetry of the time, but appears only very seldom in the Qur’an. 

What stands out from this list is the fact that the Qur’an is, in 
many ways, the complete antithesis of contemporary poetry. The 
Qur’an appears to be exactly what it was intended to be: a text styled 
in such a way as to achieve an effective public reception, but also to 
be as unlike poetry as possible; as different as it possibly could be and 
still be recognizable as a stylistically elevated text. Any attempt to 
make the language more like that of contemporary poetic expression 
would have blurred the differences between poetic and prophetic 


8 Cf. Bauer, Altarabische Dichtkunst, vol. 1,172-204. 

9 Cf. Bauer, “Muzarrids Qaside,” 65. 
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speech. Too much similarity, and contemporary listeners might well 
have mistaken the text of the Qur’an for a poem, and a bad poem at 
that. On the other hand, a text that was too overtly different, too far 
removed from the literary conventions of the time, would have been 
out of reach for its audience. When one also considers that early 
Arabic poetry was well known to those also hearing the Qur’an, there 
can be no doubt that their impressions and reception of the Qur’an 
would have been considerably influenced by the contemporary con¬ 
ventions of poetry. If, under these conditions, the Qur’an were to 
have any effect on such an audience, it would have to achieve a delicate 
balance between two poles or extremes: to be close enough to poetry 
to be recognizable as a text on a high and aesthetic level, but different 
enough to be revelatory. 

Yet it is also clear that poetry can play a role in our understanding 
of the Qur’an. Poetry provides us with an understanding of the paral¬ 
lels of words, expressions, stylistic devices, rhetorical and aesthetic 
strategies, and concepts that are found in the Qur’an. But more impor¬ 
tantly, poetry also offers an understanding of those grammatical, 
rhetorical, and aesthetic phenomena that are consciously avoided in 
the Qur’an. Thus poetry provides us with a way of understanding 
some of the peculiarities of the Qur’an, as it seeks to achieve the 
reverse of poetry contemporary with its revelation, or a kind of nega¬ 
tion of poetry. Thus one can speak of a negative intertextuality ; that 
is, an avoidance of certain features, that has just as formative an 
influence on the shape of the text as would be the reverse, a similarity 
of certain features. A comparative examination of the Qur’an and the 
literature contemporary with it does not necessarily require starting 
with a word or phrase in the Qur’an and then asking where it is found 
in ancient Arabic literature. It is equally important—and perhaps 
more important—to do the reverse: to start with the latter and ask 
what of it is not found in the Qur’an. 


3. The Grammar o/Kull (Q 22:27) 

Although I have just argued for a fundamental difference, a kind of 
negative intertextuality, between the Qur’an and its contemporary 
poetry, it is also equally true that, over and again, similarities emerge, 
as would be expected given that the first hearers of the revelation of 
the Qur’an were also expected to listen to and understand poetry— 
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thus the same hearers would have to have understood both revelation 
and poetic expression at that time, even as they were being converted 
to the revelations they were hearing for the first time. Thus we do 
have a kind of positive intertextuality. This typically manifests itself 
in the form of idioms, certain grammatical constructions, shared sty¬ 
listic devices, and the like. Although such similarities maybe few and 
far between, relatively speaking, they require special study precisely 
because of their unusualness. 

A good example of what might be called a case of positive inter¬ 
textuality can be found in verse Q 22:27, in which the use of kull 
requires an understanding of how this seemingly simple word was 
used in poetry: 

C$i /* gk l; lt“ ^ 1 <i o jb 

Rudi Paret has translated this verse as follows: “Und ruf unter den 
Menschen zur Wallfahrt auf, damit sie (entweder) zu Fufi zu dir kom- 
men, oder (w. und) auf allerlei hageren (Kamelen reitend), die aus 
jedem tief eingeschnittenen Pafiweg daherkommen!” 

Pickthall’s English translation goes as follows: “And proclaim unto 
mankind the Pilgrimage. They will come unto thee on foot and on 
every lean camel; they will come from every deep ravine.” 

Arberry’s translation is nearly identical: “[...] and proclaim among 
men the Pilgrimage, and they shall come unto thee on foot and upon 
every lean beast, they shall come from every deep ravine.” 

The two English translations are marred by an obvious mistake: 
the subject of ya’tina, a verb in the feminine plural, cannot refer to 
“the men,” but only to “the camels.” Paret’s translation is more cor¬ 
rect, but still I would prefer a slight modification and subsequent 
translation as follows: “Kiindige unter den Leuten die Pilgerfahrt an, 
damit sie zu FuE oder auf lauter Mageren [d. h. Kamelen], die aus all 
den tief eingeschnittenen Bergpassen herauskommen, zu dir kom- 
men,” which would correspond in English to: “And proclaim among 
men the pilgrimage, so that they will come to thee on foot or on all 
those lean ones [i.e., camels] that come from out of all the deep 
ravines.” 

The main difference between my recommended translation here 
and Paret’s translation revolves around the treatment of the word 
kull (“all,” “every”), the grammar of which is more difficult than most 
translators of the Qur’an have assumed. Again, Arabic poetry can 
provide for a better understanding of this word, as will be shown. 
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However, it is first necessary to explore this particular expression, 
and particularly the way in which it is often translated—or mistrans¬ 
lated—in modern Western languages. 

In virtually every textbook and grammar of Arabic, one can read 
that kull followed by a definite plural noun means “all,” whereas fol¬ 
lowed by a indefinite singular noun it means “each” or “every.” Thus 
kullu l-buyuti would mean “all houses,” kullu baytin would mean 
“every house” or “each house.” 10 A statement like this, however, does 
not explain why such a translation is preferable; it simply proposes 
a rule for translation. But what really is the difference between “alle 
Hauser / all houses” and “jedes Haus / every house”? Even in German 
and English the phrases are often interchangeable, and there are more 
than these two. Consider the following phrases: “Dogs that bark don’t 
bite,” “a dog that barks doesn’t bite,” “every dog that barks doesn’t 
bite,” “all dogs that bark don’t bite.” This is not the place for a more 
detailed discussion of the rules of “all, each, every” in English, German, 
and Arabic, but the example may suffice to show that the rules given 
in the textbooks are far from satisfying. 

Although the putative explanation “kull + n. pi. def. = ‘all’; kull + 
n. sg. indef. = ‘each’ or ‘every’” is far from being a well-formulated 
grammatical rule, most translators of the Qur’an have followed it 
conscientiously, as the above examples show. But this explanation is 
not only unsatisfactory; as regards classical Arabic it is quite plainly 
wrong. Therefore, a typical classical Arabic phrase such as wa-tafar- 
raqa l-Muslimuna fl kulli wajhin * 11 cannot be translated as “and the 
Muslims were scattered in each direction.” Rather it should be trans¬ 
lated as “and the Muslims were scattered in all directions.” 

The circumstances become even clearer when we regard the form 
kullu l-buyuti, which, according to the above “rule” of the textbooks, 
would be the equivalent to “all houses” or, in German, to “alle Hauser.” 
If kullu l-buyuti were indeed the normal construction for saying “all 
houses,” it would occur thousands of times in classical Arabic texts. 
Yet this particular phrase is almost never to be found in classical 
Arabic literature. I could not find a single piece of evidence for kull 
+ n. pi. def. meaning “all x” in either the entirety of the Sira by Ibn 
Ishaq / Ibn Hisham or in all three volumes of al-Waqidl’s Maghazi, 


10 Cf. Wright, Grammar, 2:204; Cantarino, Syntax, vof. 2,126f.; WKAS, s.v. kull. 

11 Al-Waqidi, Kitdb al-Maghdzl, 231, line -8; see also ibid., 97/4, 235/-2, 283/7, 
293/9, 2991-6, 321/-4, 332/-7, 338/7, 343/2, 345/-6, etc. 
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even though one might well claim that in German or English the 
word “all” would most certainly have been used. In those very few 
instances where kull, followed by the definite genitive plural, is attested 
in classical texts, it means “all kinds of x.” In early Arabic, as well as 
in the entirety of classical Arabic, and even today in the novels of 
Naguib Mahfuz, kullu l-buyuti means “all different kinds of tents/ 
houses.” 

A close reading of Arabic texts, therefore, shows that (1) kull + 
n. pi. def. ( kullu l-buyuti ) hardly ever occurs in ancient Arabic poetry, 
in the Quran, or even in classical prose texts; (2) that wherever kull 
+ n. pi. def. does occur, its most obvious meaning is “all sorts of dif¬ 
ferent x” rather than “all x”; (3) that, if kullu l-buyuti is not the clas¬ 
sical Arabic equivalent of “all houses,” the rule of the textbooks, which 
formulates the difference between kullu baytin and kullu l-buyuti, is 
entirely wrong. Therefore, it is equally questionable that the best or 
even only correct translation of kullu baytin is “every house.” Instead, 
it is all too obvious that the phrase kullu baytin does not only serve 
as the equivalent of “every house,” but also takes the function of the 
English phrase “all houses.” 12 

To sum up: kull + n. sg. indef. can be translated not only as “every 
x” but also as “all x,” whereas kull + n. pi. def. would correspond to 
“all kinds of x.” Obviously, classical Arabic does not make the same 
distinction between “every x” or “all x” that English and German 
do. 

This kind of careful attention to the usage of kull could have 
resulted, in and of itself, in many improvements in the translation of 
the Quran. It should have been observed, as a matter of course, that 
the purported usual or typical form for “all” hardly occurs at all in 
the Qur’an, just as it hardly occurs at all in poetic literature. In fact, 
it can be observed that the syntagm kull + n. def. pi. occurs only in 
the phrase kullu th-thamarati (Q 2:266, 7:57, 13:3, 16:11.69, 47:15), 
where it clearly means “all kinds of fruit.” It should make us suspi¬ 
cious that the form that, according to the textbooks, is supposed to 


12 The reason why kullu l-buyuti came to be understood as “all houses” may have 
been the phrase kullu n-nasi, which seems to have been used quite early in the sense 
of “all people” instead of kullu insanin , which is conspicuously rare. Perhaps kullu 
n-nasi was easier to pronounce in the dialects in which initial hamza was elided, and, 
after all, there is no great difference between “all sorts of people in the town” and “all 
people in the town.” Note, however, that kullu n-nasi does not occur in the Qur’an. 
One might also consider an analogy to the phrase jamV an-nas. 
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be the regular classical Arabic equivalent for English “all” does not 
appear at all in the Qur’an with that meaning, and when it does 
appear, it means something different! 

However, it is not my purpose to go into a lengthy discussion here 
about the differences between “every/each” and “all” in English and 
“jede/r/s” and “alle” in German. Suffice it to say that in many places 
where Paret and other translators have given the translation as “each” 
or “every,” “all” would have been the more suitable choice. To men¬ 
tion but one example, that of Q 10:79. Following the textbook rule, 
German and English translators have: “Bringt mir jeden kenntnisre- 
ichen Zauberer (herbei)” (Paret), “Bring me every cunning sorcerer” 
(Arberry), or “Bring me every sorcerer well versed” (Yusuf Ah). 
Translations like these may seem to imply, however, that, out of a 
known group of magicians, only those who are especially learned or 
cunning should be brought. But that is not what is meant. It should 
rather be translated to mean, “Bring me all (learned) magicians!” That 
is, “bring me all magicians, for they all consider themselves learned.” 
Therefore, a translation like “Bringt mir alle / all jene kenntnisreichen 
Zauberer,” “bring me all / ah those learned sorcerers” would be closer 
to the original meaning. 

Additionally, the syntagm kullu baytin has more meanings, in addi¬ 
tion to “every house” or “each house” or “ah houses.” In addition to 
universalizing the elements of a set, kull can also have a demonstra¬ 
tive function, i.e., to point to and define within a set those elements 
which are intended to be universalized. This demonstrative function 
can be seen quite clearly in the following verse from Labid, speaking 
at the time of the Prophet: 13 

^ Jj C-f—«! ij j j ic (J U j 

This verse is an example typical of the genre of “self praise” (fakhr), 
in which the poet presents himself as an embodiment of the pre- 
Islamic ideal of muru’a, or “manliness.” The subject here deals with 
generosity that reaches the utmost level of a general potlatch. Islam 
opposed this self-destructive way of generosity and replaced it by a 
more moderate idea of charity. 

A free paraphrase of the verse would be: When it is time again for 
people to go to “drink,” i.e. to satisfy their needs, from the poet’s 


13 Labid, Diwan, 70, no. 10/5. 
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generosity, the poet offers them bowls full of camel meat, the fat of 
which flows over the brim of the bowls so that the bowls seem to 
shed tears. This is done in such a quantity that, metaphorically spoken, 
these bowls “destroy” all of the poet’s camels. In this verse, the phrase 
kullu jafnin cannot be adequately translated by either “all bowls” or 
by “each bowl,” given that bowls have not been mentioned before 
and so the referent would be unclear. There is no given set of bowls 
all of which have robbed the poet of his cattle, but the set of bowls 
in question is delimited and presented as being of a somewhat largish 
quantity at the same time that it is universalized by kull. Kull therefore 
carries out three distinct referential functions simultaneously: “there 
is a large quantity of bowls,” “I am talking about these bowls,” and 
“I am talking about the whole set of these bowls.” In English and 
German, these functions cannot be conveyed by words like “all” and 
“every,” which universalize a given set, but have little determinative 
value. The determiner has to be added as a separate word and we 
have to say something like “all the bowls,” “all those bowls,” or “all(e) 
die Schiisseln.” In Arabic, instead, the function of the definite article 
or the demonstrative pronoun is already fulfilled by kull, which is the 
reason why the singular noun that is preceded by kull cannot take 
the article al- in addition. Thus it is reasonable to translate the above 
verse as follows: 

But all those bowls that flowed over with tears (of fat) when it was time 

again to go to drink, have robbed me of my catde. 

Additionally, it is not necessary in German or in English to use “all” 
for kull. An alternative is to use a zero article before the noun or a 
predeterminer before the non-count noun. Thus it is possible to say 
“worry has made him old early,” or “his worries have made him old 
early,” or “all the worry/all of the worry has aged him while still 
young.” But it is not possible to say “all worries have made him old 
early” or “every worry has made him old early.” Just as in the above 
example, where one can say “all of the bowls” or “all those bowls” or 
even just “bowls” or “the bowls,” but not “all bowls” or even “every 
bowl.” 

The construction kullu baytin can therefore be used in classical 
Arabic in a distributive sense (as English “each” or “every” or German 
“jede/r/s”) or in a non-distributive sense (as English and German 
“all/alle”). It can refer to an already known set of elements, or it can 
define and determine this set by itself. Kullu baytin can therefore have 
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a number of different possible translations, among them: 1) each 
house; 2) all houses; 3) all (of) the houses / all those houses. 

These insights thus offer the possibility for a better understanding 
of Q 22:27, as quoted above. In this verse, we heard that the pilgrims 
came “from kull deep ravine” The word kull here operates 

in a similar way as it did in Labid’s line. Up to this point there is no 
prior referent for “ravine” and thus it would not be immediately clear 
just which mountain valleys and passes were meant. Would this mean 
every one in the world? In Arabia? In the immediately surrounding 
area? Instead, kull as a first step refers to a relatively large number of 
deep ravines, which then is indicated to be taken in its totality: “There 
are no few deep mountain valleys here, and camels emerge from out 
of them all.” It is enough to insert a definite article or a demonstrative 
pronoun for an adequate translation: Pilgrims come “from all the 
deep ravines / from all those deep ravines.” In German, “aus jedem 
tief eingeschnittenen Pafiweg” (Paret) is not an adequate translation. 
Rather, “aus all den tief eingeschnittenen PaCwegen” fits the intended 
meaning. 

Yet another example is found in Q 11:59, where it is hardly reason¬ 
able to think that the people of ‘Ad follow everyone who strays from 
the right path, as most translations of wa-ttaba'u amra kulli jabbarin 
‘anid suggest: “And followed the command of every powerful, obsti¬ 
nate transgressor” (Yusuf Ali); “and followed the command of every 
froward potentate” (Pickthall); “und folgten dem Befehl eines jeden 
(vom rechten Weg) abschweifenden Gewaltmenschen” (Paret). These 
translations suggest that the people of ‘Ad follow every man as soon 
as he is a transgressor. But this is absurd. Being a transgressor can 
have hardly been the criterion for the ‘Ad to decide to follow someone 
(here a tyrant). Instead, the ‘Ad used to follow their tyrants as a 
general rule, whether they have departed from the righteous path or 
not. The above translations give a tone of absurdity to the passage. 
Rather, an adequate German translation using Paret’s words would 
be “und folgten dem Befehl aller moglichen vom rechten Weg absch¬ 
weifenden Gewaltmenschen.” In English, I could conceive of a trans¬ 
lation like “they followed the command of many a tyrant who had 
digressed from the right path.” Another similar example, that of 
Q 26:255, will be treated more extensively below. 

But back once again to Q 22:27, where yet another use of the word 
kull appears, at first sight, to seem to correspond to the pattern just 
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discussed: ‘ala kulli damirin. Once again, kull can be translated neither 
by the word “each” or “every,” nor by the word “all.” A translation 
that states that the pilgrims came “on every lean camel” or “on all 
lean camels” does not make much sense. Instead, translations like 
“auf allerlei/lauter Mageren” (the first is Paret’s choice), or “on all 
sorts of / nothing but lean ones” are better choices for conveying the 
original Arabic sense. 

Constructions of this kind, where the word kull occurs before an 
adjective only (that is, with no corresponding noun), occur so fre¬ 
quently in poetry that it is strikingly apparent. Early Arabic poetry 
often uses long strands of adjectives preceded by the word “kull,” in 
passages in which the poet boasts about, for example, his animals or 
weapons: “we mounted all the galloping ones (i.e., horses),” or “we 
mounted all kinds of galloping ones,” or “we mounted on many a 
galloping one” and “we reached for all the sharp ones (i.e., swords),” 
or “... nothing but sharp ones,” or “... many a sharp one.” The use of 
kull in this fashion is so typical of poetry that the construction might 
well be called the “poetic kull.” Semantically, what we have here is 
simply another instance of the demonstrative component of kull that 
was described above: “There is a not small number of swords. All are 
sharp” becomes “we reached for all those sharp ones ...” or “we 
reached for nothing but sharp ones.” 

What is remarkable about this construction is this: as omnipresent 
as this use of the “poetic kull” is in poetry, it is by contrast virtually 
absent as a construction in the Qur’an. Thus the kull phrase alone 
therefore signifies an unmistakable reference to the world of early 
Arabic poetry. 

Although infrequent, poetic style does occasionally show up in 
verses from the Qur’an, as in Q 22:27, in which a stylistic device 
appears which is found most typically—and most importantly—in 
early Arabic poetry, the metonymy, or rather a specific kind of meton¬ 
ymy (or synecdoche) which is as characteristic of early Arabic poetry 
as is the Kenning (a form of metaphor) for old Norse Scandinavian 
poetry. Whenever an object becomes the focus of interest in pre- 
Abbasid Arabic poetry, whether it be camels, swords, or onagers, it 
must not be mentioned by its common name but by a metonymy, 
which takes the place of the common name (which itself does not 
appear at all). In most cases the metonymy designates a characteristic 
feature or a habitual act of the object in question. Thus a poet would 
avoid saying, “I mount a camel that is as fast as an onager,” but would 
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look for other words for the animals. He might say instead “I mount 
a fleet one that is as fast as a braying one” or “I mount a light-brown 
meager one that is as fast as the one with the white stripes on the 
flank,” etc. In a corpus of eighty-three onager episodes from the pre- 
Islamic into the Umayyad period, the onager is introduced by its 
common name (' ayr ) only once. Instead, through combining con¬ 
ventional metonymic expressions or inventing new ones, the poet is 
able to establish his originality and achieve an eloquent literary 
effect. 14 

As central as metonymic expressions of this kind are to poetry, 
they are rarely found in the Qur’an. The fact that such metonymies 
are so absent from the literary style of the Qur’an represents an impor¬ 
tant example of negative intertextuality. The fact that only very few 
examples of this stylistic device occur throughout the Qur’an would 
seem to suggest that the device was consciously avoided. In those few 
places where it does appear, it is therefore all the more striking. 
A very preliminary list of possible cases of metonymies in the vein 
of early Arabic poetry might comprise the following items: rawasi 
(13:3 and elsewhere), qasirat at-tarf ’in (37:48 and elsewhere), 
as-safinat (38:31), al-hur (44:54 and elsewhere), dhat alwah wa-dusur 
(54:13), khayrat hisdn (55:70), qaswara (74:51), mu’sirdt (78:14), 
kawd’ib atrdb (78:33), as-sdkhkha (80:33), and rahiq makhtum (83:25). 
For each and every single one of these occurrences, it should be asked 
how and in what way these words or phrases make intentional refer¬ 
ence to or are connected with good reason with the world of poetry. 
Once again, Q 22:27 proves to be an instance of direct intertextuality 
with poetry. 

Another reference can be found in the next word, one that may at 
first appear somewhat insignificant—but is not: fajj, “ravine.” This 
word is frequently attested in poetry, quite often in the phrase min 
kulli fajjin. 15 But it is a hapax legomenon in the Qur’an. The Qur’an 
almost always refers to the natural world and its phenomena with 
general and relatively non-descriptive words. Trees are called shajar, 
palms nakhl, and mountains jibdl. This is mubin, plain and clear 
language. But such language would have appeared overwhelmingly 
banal to the poets. By contrast, the poets were proud of their ability 


204). 


For further details, see Bauer, Altarabische Dichtkunst, chapter 8 (vol. 1, 172- 
Cf. e.g. Lewin, Hudailian Poems, 326. 
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to name and describe the plants, to give every palm the name of its 
specific kind, and to mention every land formation with the most 
precise term possible. When the early Arabic philologists began in 
the eighth century ce to compose treatises about plants, camels, 
horses, sheep and goats, wells and pasture grounds, and other such 
subjects, they did not do this in order to understand the Qur’an bet¬ 
ter, but rather to preserve the most distinguished part of their heritage, 
their literature. The often heard claim that Arabic lexicography owes 
its existence to a desire to better understand the Qur’an is simply 
false, for the Qur’an did not contain any words of the kind that earlier 
lexicographic tracts had taken such pains to clarify. Only very few 
words in the Qur’an represent an exception to this rule. Fajj is one 
of them. It is the only term for a specific kind of terrain which is 
more descriptive than the general and more common words for 
mountain {jabal ) and valley (wadi). 

Containing as it does three distinct elements as described above— 
“poetic” kull, metonymy, and exactitude in naming a geographic 
terrain—Q 22:27 provides us with a clear reference to the world of 
pre-Islamic poetry. It is certainly no coincidence that this verse deals 
with the hajj, a pre-Islamic ritual of pilgrimage. Only when a larger 
number of passages that contain such references to the early Arabic 
world have been analyzed and compared can we determine just how 
much intertextuality—or negative intertextuality—we are dealing 
with. However, what is most clear at this point is that the strong 
reference to poetry that is contained in this verse becomes not only 
more evident but also more convincing when we are aware of the 
pattern of an absence of such intertextuality that is the norm between 
early Arabic poetry and the Qur’an. 


4. The Surah of the Poets Revisited (Q 26:225) 

As I have been arguing all along, early Arabic poetry is in its totality 
more important for Qur’anic studies than has generally been acknowl¬ 
edged, primarily because (in the absence of any more direct correla¬ 
tion between the two) the corpus of poetry forms an important 
background against which the Qur’an emerged. Thus I will venture 
a further interpretation of the much discussed verse from the Surah 
of the Poets, Q 26:225. This verse has been translated a great many 
times. Curiously, no one thus far has ever considered it necessary to 
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check Arabic poetry itself for an interpretation of the verse which, 
given that poets are the subject of the verse, would seem to be an 
obvious connection. The text of Q 26:224-226 runs as follows: 

jj j Li! I «• \j 

VU I j 

Verse 226 offers hardly any questions or uncertainties. Typically 
translated as “And that they do say what they do not do” (Zwettler), 
this verse could hardly be rendered in any other way. By contrast, 
w. 224-225 offer multiple possibilities for different interpretations, 
as the following German and English translations show: 

- Paret: “Und den Dichtern (die ihrerseits von den Satanen inspi- 
riert sind) folgen diejenigen, die (vom rechten Weg) abgeirrt sind. / 
Hast du denn nicht gesehen, dafi sie in jedem Wadi schwarmen 
[...] ?” 16 

- Henning: “Und die Dichter, es folgen ihnen die Irrenden. / 
Schaust du nicht, wie sie in jedem Wadi verstort umherlaufen?” 17 

- Arberry: “And the poets—the perverse follow them; / Hast thou 
not seen how they wander in every valley [,..]?” 18 

- Pickthall: “As for poets, the erring follow them. / Hast thou not 
seen how they stray in every valley [,..]” 19 

- Bell: “And the poets—them follow the beguiled. / Seest thou not 
that in every wadi they fall madly in love [...] ?” 20 

- Shahid: “And the poets are inspired by those who lead astray. / 
Have you not seen how they wander / wander distraught in every 
valley [,..]?” 21 


16 Paret (trans.), Koran. In English: “And the poets (who, in their turn, are inspired 
by Satan), are followed by those who have erred (from the right path). Have you not 
seen, that they swarm in every Wadi?” 

17 Henning (trans.), Koran. In English: “And the poets, the mistaken follow them. 
Do you not see, how in every valley they run around distraught [...]?” 

18 Arberry (trans.). The Koran Interpreted. 

19 Pickthall (trans.). Meaning of the Glorious Koran. 

20 Bell (trans.). The Quran. 

21 Shahid, “Koranic Exegesis.” It is not entirely certain that Shahid would have 
translated these verses in exactly the way that I have given them above; he himself did 
not provide us with a complete text of translation. For v. 224 cf. 569; for v. 225 cf. 571; 
for v. 226 cf. 568. Cf. also Shahid, “Another Contribution.” 
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- Schub: “As for the poets—the only ones who follow them are 
the fundamentally disoriented. / You know well that these (funda¬ 
mentally disoriented) are the ones who flounder about in every wadi 

- Zwettler: “And the poets—them the perverse do follow! / Hast 
thou not seen that in every valley they are wildering?” 23 

Yet the greatest differences of opinion concern verse 225. Paret 
translates this verse, which he clearly did not understand, by an 
equally incomprehensible German phrase. Most other translators 
understand hama to mean roughly something like “to err, wander, 
be distracted, stray” with further qualifying information added by 
such adverbs like “confused, directionless, distracted, bewildered.” 
These translations obviously owe their existence to the fact that there 
are not too many things that poets can sensibly do in a valley, and 
to stray in it, while having lost one’s course, seems to be one of the 
most obvious ones. However, the problem here is that hama does not 
have this meaning at all. This meaning can neither be found in early 
lexicons (such as al-Azharl’s Tahdhlb al-lugha ) 24 nor is there a single 
occurrence of the verb in this meaning in the whole of pre-Islamic 
poetry. It seems clear that the meaning of hama as “wander around” 
or “stray” has been somewhat capriciously selected as one way to 
make sense of this text. It should be rejected as a possible translation. 
Zwettler’s translation “wilder” provides the additional problem that 
it is an archaic English expression for what is, as we shall see, a most 
common word of everyday usage in the Arabic language at the 
Prophet’s time. 


22 Schub, “Qur’an 26:22.” 

23 Zwettler, “A Mantic Manifesto.”—In a later treatment of this ay a, Zwettler 
translates: “[...] that in every wadi [thirstily] they do wilder?” The addition of “thirst¬ 
ily,” albeit in square brackets and without comment, brings his interpretation closer 
to the one I am offering here, although “wilder” still is not the proper meaning of 
hama. Cf. Zwettler, “Sura of the Poets,” 114. 

24 Al-Azhari, Tahdhlb al-lugha. The Tahdhlb is an indispensable tool for research 
on the Qur’an and on pre- and early Islamic poetry, not the least because al-Azhari 
states his sources so very precisely (contrary to the Lisan al-'arab, which gives only 
al-Azhari’s name whenever he is quoted). The reader can thus distinguish how expert 
any given translation may be. Thus, for example, an explanation of a geographical 
term that is given on the authority of al-Nadr ibn Shumayl is to be given precedence 
over the explanation by, let’s say, al-Asma'i. Zwettler is right to refer to al-Azhari’s 
work as a “massive and too seldom consulted dictionary.” (Zwettler, “Sura of the 
Poets,” 116). 
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Bell is the only one of the translators cited above who provides us 
with a translation that is based on a meaning that the word hama at 
least really does contain: to “fall madly in love.” This meaning is found 
not only in the lexica of the time, but also in poetry. For example, 
‘Abid ibn al-Abras says in one of his lines: flhinna Hindu l-lati hama 
l-fu’adu biha, 25 “among them (i.e., among the women in their litters) 
is Hind, by whom my heart is enflamed with passionate love.” But 
could this be the intended meaning in the Quranic verse about the 
poets? Apart from the fact that hama in the sense of “fall madly in 
love with” should have an object introduced by bi-, 26 there remains 
the question of why love would come into play at all at this point. 
And, as Shahid has already observed, wadis are not the most obvious 
places to fall in love, even less so “every wadi,” which means nothing 
less than the following absurdity: as soon as a poet enters a wadi, he 
falls madly in love. This is not the normal social behavior of poets. 

Although Arabic poetry offers evidence that hama may mean 
“seized by intense love,” this is nonetheless not at all the most com¬ 
mon meaning of the root h-y-m. It is, however, very probable that 
the word yahimu is used in the Qur’an with much the same meaning 
as it is used in poetry. This meaning is “to be thirsty in the highest 
degree,” “to be at the verge of dying of thirst,” “to be suffering from 
extreme pains of thirst,” “to go crazy from thirst.” It is from this 
primary meaning that the secondary and more metaphorical meaning 
derives, that is, “to languish from love,” “to die of love,” “to be crazy 
in love.” It is not difficult to find any number of examples for the 
primary meaning in pre- and early Islamic poetry. Most often the 
form occurs as himun, a plural form of ha’imun, f. hayma’u. It is used 
most typically to describe camels, but also can be said of onagers and 
humans. 27 The context usually involves a description of a desert jour¬ 
ney in which the poet describes how he has passed through a desert 
for days on end with no water. A typical passage can be found in a 
poem by Labid, in which he says, among other things (w. 6-11): 

Many a wide desert have I passed through on able she-camels, weary 
their soles and flesh, 

which the heat of midday covers every day with sweat that seems to be 
tar in their armpits. 


25 Lyall (ed.), Diwans, 11 (‘Abid 21:5) (my translation). 

26 See also Asma'iyyat 15:8. 

27 Cf. Bauer, Altarabische Dichtkunst, vol. 2, 497 (index). 
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They set off for a long journey and exposed themselves to the burning 
of the midday sun and the simoom. 

So they became the desert’s ships and summoned up all their courage 
to endure five days of thirst in a mirage-flooding, biting desert, 

(Such a desert) I crossed to known areas, with unkempt men and 
fatigued camels from ‘Id’s breed, almost dying of thirst Qg 

Thus far, Labid offers us an example that is entirely typical of the use 
of the word him. One can easily find such typical examples in large 
number throughout the whole of early Arabic literature. The verb 
hama (yahlmu ), meaning “to die of thirst,” is also attested in early 
Arabic poetry. A verse from ‘Amir ibn al-Tufayl, an exact contem¬ 
porary of the Prophet, runs as follows: 

J b JJ J? ijv 1* i % ’j* j » J I '} 

Fazarah pasture their camels in the very midst of their home-land, and 
the herds suffer torments of thirst between the long rugged strips clear 
of sand, and the sand-hills . 29 

The poet wants to make the tribe of the Fazara appear ridiculous, and 
reproaches them for letting the cattle die of thirst out of fear of an 
attack rather than driving them out to water. 

These pieces of evidence may suffice to establish that “almost dying 
of thirst” or “suffering from thirst” is the most frequent meaning that 
can be assigned to the word hama in early Arabic poetry. It is also 
apparent that this meaning occurs in the Qur’an as well, in Q 56:54f. 
in describing the conditions in hell: 


1 C/Ji* £&■ jjij lii 

Paret’s translation runs: 

Und obendrein (w. darauf) werdet ihr heifies Wasser trinken, 

So (gierig) wie Kamele, die die Saufkrankheit haben (?). 30 


28 Labid, Dlwan, 101-103, no. 13. On line 10 cf. WKAS 2/1:226 b 23-35. 

29 Lyall (trans.), Diwans, m/102 (‘Amir 9:1) (Lyall’s translation). 

30 “And on top of everything else, you will drink hot water / as (eager) as camels 
that are stricken with the drinking-disease (?).” 
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Considering the many examples of him that occur in the literature, 
it is difficult to justify a translation that uses the word “Saufkrankheit” 
(“drinking disease”) and its accompanying question mark. But the 
passage means nothing less than that the inhabitants of Hell are “dying 
of thirst.” Note that him is used here obviously to refer to camels and 
therefore provides another rare example of a metonymy in the vein 
of ancient Arabic poetry. 

If we take into account both the internal evidence in the Qur’an 
and the evidence from poetry that backs it up, then it seems most 
likely that yahimun in Q 26:255 means “almost dying of thirst.” And 
that brings us back now to the problem of Bell’s translation as “crazy 
with love.” While it is far more plausible that someone in the desert 
would be suffering from thirst rather than dying from love, it is still 
unclear what thirst has to do with poets. But in order to solve this 
puzzle, we need first to make a digression. 


5. Poets and Other Liars (Q 52:31) 

Although poets and poetry are quite specifically mentioned in verse 
Q 26:224ff„ other (less specific and less detailed) references can also 
be found in verses Q 21:5, 36:69, 37:36, 52:30 and 69:41. In all these 
references care is taken to declare that the Prophet Muhammad is 
not a poet and that his proclamations shall not be taken as poetry. 
Especially interesting is Q 37:35-37, which run as follows: 

bprf, 

Arberry translates: “[...] for when it was said to them, ‘There is no 
god but God,’ they were ever waxing proud, saying, ‘What, shall we 
forsake our gods for a poet possessed?’ ‘No indeed; but he brought 
the truth, and confirmed the Envoys.” Similarly, Pickthall has: “For 
when it was said unto them, There is no god save Allah, they were 
scornful And said: Shall we forsake our gods for a mad poet? Nay, 
but he brought the Truth, and he confirmed those sent (before 
him).” 
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Yet even as clear as this passage is, it still presents us with a potential 
problem of misinterpretation. For in this place and this place alone, 
the word sha‘ir is used with the word majnun. Because Goldziher in 
his Abhandlungen zur arabischen Philologie had already collected pas¬ 
sages according to which a certain form of poetry (but not poetry as 
a whole) had been considered in earlier times as inspired by demons, 
this passage has been taken as confirmation of this theory. Thus this 
passage has been used as evidence that the statement according to 
which the Prophet is not a poet was made in order to oppose the 
accusation that the Prophet was inspired by demons. 31 Irfan Shahid’s 
interpretation of verse Q 26:224ff. rests on this assumption. However, 
such an interpretation of the passage Q 37:36 cited above is only 
possible if verse 36 is considered apart from its context. From the 
following verse, it is made more than eminently clear that it was not 
the type of inspiration which disturbed the sinners, but rather that 
they merely doubted the truthful content of the proclamation. 

Yet another point should make us suspicious. The passage suggests 
that the sinners had indeed regarded Muhammad as a poet. But the 
reasons given are quite curious ones: that the sinners always accused 
the Prophet of being a poet whenever he preached that, “there is no 
god but God.” This is an unusual connection, given that the text of 
the Islamic confession of a monotheistic God does not give the slight¬ 
est occasion for thinking about poetry, neither in a linguistic nor in 
a stylistic way. The only thing that it has, in the eyes of the sinners, 
in common with poetry, is that it is a lie. And that makes them think 
of poetry. 

Other passages confirm this. Muhammad is taken not only to be 
a poet, but also as a kahin or magician ( sdhir ). Now, we do not know 
very much about the kinds of activities a kahin would have engaged 
in, but the little we do know does not correspond at all with the 
actions of Muhammad. Where magicians are concerned, this lack of 
correspondence is even clearer: Muhammad was clearly no magician; 
he was not able to perform magic. The charges levied against 
Muhammad are not that he would perform magic, but rather than 
he could not do so. Behind the reproach against him as a would-be 
magician stands none other than the charge that he is a liar: hadha 


31 The locus classicus for the inspiration of poets by jinn is Ignaz Goldziher, “Higa’- 
Poesie.” Note that Goldziher is much more cautious in his conclusions than most of 
his followers. 
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sdhirun kadhdhabun (Q 38:4). The charges that Muhammad would 
have been known as a majnun, as a possessed person, belong in the 
same category. Despite the many references to Muhammad as kahin, 
sdhir, sha’ir, und majnun, which appear in various combinations, 32 
these do not in the least imply that he was believed to be all these 
things. Rather, they function as a debasement. In the eyes of the resi¬ 
dents of Mecca, with their emphasis on a sober rationality, Muhammad 
simply appeared to be lacking in reliability. By equating the Prophet 
with these dubious kinds of people, his denouncers merely wanted 
to brand him as a liar—without necessarily postulating any further 
commonalities with any of these groups. 

But above all stands the accusation that Muhammad’s message is 
nothing less than a lie in and of itself. This is the real claim that lies 
behind any accusation of Muhammad being a poet. For example, in 
Q 36:69, we find: 

c£“* d % 3* d 1 9 hjc Uj 

We did not teach him poetry. Poetry would have been inappropriate 

for him. It is nothing other than a reminder and a clear Qur’an. 

In admitting that Muhammad is not a poet, this verse answers oppo¬ 
nents that reproach the Prophet not for being a poet, but rather for 
not being one. The excuse is offered that it would not suit the Prophet 
to be a poet. Then two important differences between the Qur’an and 
poetry are offered: The Qur’an is dhikr, an admonition, and contains 
ethical dimensions that are not found in poetry (that is, according to 
its believers, for of course poetry may also be ethically-oriented, 
although differently so, and thus not accepted as such by the religious). 
And the Qur’an is mubln, which poetry is not. Early Arabic poetry 
is full of words that are difficult to understand, full of metonymies 
and comparisons; these are available only to the most refined con¬ 
noisseurs. Such poetry is highly intertextual, containing a great num¬ 
ber of intertextual references. Only those who could recognize the 
intricate designs of a motif, a formula, a comparison could truly 
appreciate its aesthetic qualities. Early Arabic poetry was a matter for 
a narrow and high stratum of aristocrats, experts, enthusiasts, and 
not at all intended for the common folk. 33 The production of such 
texts would not be at all an appropriate undertaking for the Prophet. 


32 Cf. EQ, s. v. “Insanity.” 

33 Cf. Bauer, Altarabische Dichtkunst, vol. 1. 
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By contrast, the Qur’an claims to be an entirely different kind of 
literature. Its purpose is to convey an ethical message, a proclamation 
intended to reach out to everyone and not just to a small group of 
connoisseurs. Therefore, the Qur’an is intentionally free from the 
obscure stylistic devices that marked poetry, is thus mubin, as it is 
stated some thirteen times. In order for the Qur’an to be a kitab 
mubin, a clear or transparent book, as it is so often claimed, there 
must be something against which it is measured that is not mubin. 
And this is, on the one hand, the non-Arabic writing of the Jews and 
the Christians, but also, on the other hand, as this passage shows, 
Arabic poetry with its consciously artificial and highly wrought 
language. 

Before we return to a consideration of Q 26:224ff„ I would like to 
look at a final passage, Q 52:29-31, in which poetry is also the 
topic: 

j j * j d-j ^ Jiui 

I cj f ij* 

Therefore remind! by the Lord’s blessing thou art not a soothsayer nei¬ 
ther possessed. 

Or do they say, “He is a poet for whom we await Fate’s uncertainty”? 

Say: “Await! I shall be awaiting with you.” (Arberry) 

Here, too, it is above all established that Muhammad is neither a 
kahin, nor someone possessed, nor a poet. Already this string of 
reproaches to which the verse answers reveals that the unbelievers 
cannot possibly have been convinced that he really ever was a kahin 
or a poet, since if Muhammad had offered conclusive evidence that 
he was a member of one of these groups, any identification with any 
one of them would have excluded the others. For a poet and a kahin, 
to say nothing of the charge of being a magician, have nothing in 
common, except for the fact that, in the world in which Muhammad 
then lived, they had the reputation of telling lies. Additionally, one 
can observe in the above passage that majnun and shd’ir mean two 
different things. Thus there is not necessarily a connection between 
being a poet and being possessed. 
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The main argument in Q 52:29-31 is directed against the accusa¬ 
tion that the Prophet is a poet. The statement of the disbelievers is 
cited here in direct speech, and it may seem somewhat enigmatic at 
first sight. Paret offers the following translation: “(Er ist) ein Dichter. 
Wir wollen abwarten (und sehen), was das Schicksal an unvor- 
hergesehenem (Unheil) fur ihn bereit hat.” 34 Contrary to Arberry’s 
more adequate translation quoted above, Paret places a period after 
the word “poet.” He begins a new sentence with the word natarabbasu. 
This gives the impression that Paret sees no connection between being 
a poet and the ominous “unforeseen disaster,” but rather that the 
predictions of disaster have more to do with the ill-will of the unbe¬ 
lievers. However, this is not the case, for the words natarabbasu bihl 
represent a relative clause, one that modifies the word “poet.” This 
seems to create a rather strange meaning, for why should poets be 
singled out for misfortune any more than any other beings? But this 
is not what is meant: it is not that poets are more often victims of 
rayb al-manun, but rather simply that they talk about such things as 
rayb al-manun more often than other people! 

The word manun occurs in the Qur’an in this one passage only. 
Although the word rayb is more often attested in the Qur’an, it has 
a different meaning here than it does in all of the other passages. The 
word maniyya, which is almost identical in meaning with the word 
manun, does not appear in the Qur’an at all. The concept of fate as 
it is implied by the words manun and maniyya 35 is foreign to the 
message of the Qur’an. By contrast, these two words occur quite fre¬ 
quently in poetry and represent essential and key concepts about the 
world as it is portrayed by early Arabic poetry. Additionally, in many 
passages where the word manun is used in poetry, it appears in com¬ 
bination with the word rayb. 36 Even more telling is the fact that the 
phrase rayb al-manun is also an important keyword in early Arabic 
poetry. To be a victim of rayb al-manun can mean either the immi¬ 
nence of one’s own death or the death of a close relative, and thus it 
is typically heard as a lament in poetry of mourning. On hearing this 
expression, every contemporary of Muhammad must have inevitably 
thought of poetry. And verse Q 52:30 also raises the subject of the 
poet. Therefore, one cannot avoid the conclusion that the expression 


34 “(He is) a poet. We will wait (and see) what unforeseen (disaster) fate has in 
store for him.” 

35 Cf. Caskel, Schicksal. 

36 Cf. evidence in Caskel, Schicksal and Lewin, Hudailian Poems. 
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rayb al-manun in this verse represents a quotation from poetry, as if 
it were something said by the unbelieving. Such people were not, as 
we have seen, especially convinced by Muhammad’s poetic abilities; 
this expression here is meant to be somewhat ironic and derogatory. 
Thus the choice of exactly this expression is extremely skillful, because 
the opponents of Muhammad could succeed at putting words into 
the mouth of the supposed poet that were diametrically opposed to 
the message of the Qur’an. Compare, for example, the rejection of 
the dahr in verse Q 45:24. Thus the mockery of his opponents did 
not rest with simply describing Muhammad as a poet; they went 
further and ascribed to him the doctrines about which he as a poet 
would have had to speak. If he were, in fact, a true poet, then he 
certainly would have had to begin to speak about rayb al-manun 
happening to him. Somewhat crudely given, Muhammad answers: 
“Then you’d still be waiting.” 

Knowledge of early Arabic poetry thus allows us to recognize in 
Q 52:31 an ironically used quotation from poetry that is put into the 
mouth of the opponents of Muhammad. 


6. Poets Dying of Thirst in the Wadi (Q 26:225 Continued) 

It is finally time now to return to a deeper consideration of verse 
Q 26:225. We have seen that, in general, poets in Muhammad’s envi¬ 
ronment were not trusted to tell the truth. And Muhammad was 
accused of being a poet for no other reason than that. In the same 
vein, the real accusation in Q 26:226 is not that he is a poet, but rather 
a liar. This is made very clear when it is said of the poets “that they 
say what they do not do.” 

This passage in the Surah of the Poets is apparently directed at a 
different audience than those passages in which the reproaches that 
the Prophet be a poet are refuted. The purpose of Q 26:224-226 is to 
show that poets are in fact truly liars. So these verses must be directed 
at those people who had no prejudice against poets as liars. The target 
of these verses are those who are followers of the poets, those who 
believe in them and share their world view. 

The worldview of the aristocratic elite stemming from powerful 
Bedouin tribes is characterized by the concept of the muru’a, which 
describes a heroic and manly ethos held by a social group who were 
not mere herders of camels (this work was carried out by slaves and 
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lesser tribes). Rather, they were seen instead as heroes of war and 
battle, of the hunt, of the feast and even of poetry, whereby the ability 
to compose formally perfect and effective poems was not only mere 
literary talent but itself a part of this system of values. 37 By contrast, 
the word muru’a does not occur in the Qur’an. 

The virtue of muru’a includes bravery, generosity, courage, a sense 
of honor, and other similar qualities. All of these values are glorified 
in early Arabic poetry. Talks of fights, wine and feats, the maysir 
game, of the hunt, of conquests in love with pampered and elegant 
women, and other such subjects occur frequently. When the poets 
spoke of these subjects, to be sure, they might exaggerate and embroi¬ 
der them, but it cannot be claimed that they were outright lying. In 
Q 26:226, instead, the poets are accused of “say[ing] what they do not 
do.” Consequently, we have to look for a common motif in pre- and 
early Islamic poetry, in which the poets boast of acts which in reality 
they did not perform. 

The most obvious solution is the following: One of the actions by 
which one proves one’s muru’a is suffering deprivation and facing 
dangers. As one of the most common of themes in poetry, proving 
oneself is often achieved by fighting bravely or in bearing the hard¬ 
ships of a long desert journey. There could hardly have been even 
one poet who did not treat this subject in some fashion or the other. 
The desert journey of Labid has already been mentioned above. We 
also find this theme even more frequently in the writings of Ka‘b ibn 
Zuhayr, another contemporary—and at first opponent—of the 
Prophet. Again and again, this poet has described in his qasa’id how 
he crossed a dangerous desert, one in which it was easy to get lost 
because there were no recognizable landmarks, a desert that was “dun 
and dangerous, in which the whistling of the Djinn is heard and which 
only ‘whole’ men dared to cross,” 38 a wasteland in which the wolves 
howl, the bleached bones of carcasses lie about—a desert where one 
could easily die from thirst. 39 


37 See Montgomery, “Dichotomy.” 

38 Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr, Diwan, 36: jlSaA ^ Oskar Rescher trans¬ 

lates: “[...] in einer erdfarbenen gefahrlichen Wiiste [...], in der der Djinn Pfeifen zu 
horen war und die nur ganze Manner zu durchqueren wagen” (Rescher, Beitrage, 
103). 

39 Additional evidence from Ka‘b: p. 73-81 (trans. Rescher, Beitrage, 113-115); 
p. 92-97 (trans. Rescher, Beitrage, 117-119); p. 124-125 (trans. Rescher, Beitrage, 
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And therein lies the explanation for verse Q 26:225. What the poets 
say but in fact do not do, is found in the Qur’an itself:/! kulli wadin 
yahimun, “to die from thirst in all those wadis.” Just as with rayb 
al-manun in Q 52:30, the meaning is intended to be ironic; the only 
difference is that it is represented indirectly rather than as direct 
speech. In countless pieces of poetry, poets claim to have crossed a 
dangerous desert where for days on end there was no water to drink, 
where they and their camels were dying of thirst. But this is exactly 
what the poets, as members of a wealthy and aristocratic upper class, 
did not do: “die from thirst” in the desert. This theme is treated in 
poetry for several reasons: because it is one of the most major and 
conventional themes of poetry, because the poet can thus show off 
his artistry, because it is wonderfully suitable as a way of showing the 
virtue of the muru’a; because in poems of praise it is also well-suited 
as a motif of transition, which allows the poet to describe, as if before 
the very eyes of the person being praised, the many exertions which 
had to be taken and undergone in order for him (the poet) to come 
before the praised one and praise him. In reality it would not have 
occurred to any poet to make such a dangerous ride through the 
middle of a difficult desert. The wars at that time in the north and 
south of Arabia show that it was indeed possible to transport whole 
armies through the desert and across Arabia. And it was entirely 
possible to avoid such conditions as hunger and thirst on the way to 
Mecca, al-Hlra, or any other place that might reasonably be treated 
in the poetry of the day. Could there be any better proof of the men¬ 
dacity of the poets than the fact that they nevertheless insisted in 
claiming otherwise? 

Three additional points still need to be briefly mentioned in order 
to drive home the intentions of the Qur’an here. First of all, the mean¬ 
ing of kull in fi kulli wadin is worth singling out. It is an example of 
the demonstrative function of kull as described above, in which it is 
still open to question exactly which wadis are being referred to, since 
there has been up to this point no discussion of any wadis, and the 
listener cannot glean from his previous knowledge nor from the con¬ 
text precisely which wadis suddenly are being talked about. With this 
reference, the set of the wadis is thus established first by means of 
this word kull-, only secondarily is this number universalized. 


129-130); p. 136-139 (trans. Rescher, Beitrage, 134-135); p. 216-221 (trans. Rescher, 
Beitrdge, 154-156). 
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Therefore, this expression should not be translated here as meaning 
“in each wadi” or “in every wadi,” but rather “in all the wadis” or “in 
all those wadis,” or perhaps even as “in all kinds of wadis.” 

Although the preceding verse (Q 26:224) causes us no problems 
in its translation, nonetheless translations from Paret and Shahid do 
give occasion to raise a couple of remarks. First of all, the verse is a 
topic-comment sentence, in which the theme “the poets” is brought 
forward against the usual word order and sentence construction, in 
order to place special emphasis on it. Such topic-comment sentences 
are frequently found in the Qur’an. Just to mention two examples: 

Q 42:26: Jb “And the unbelievers—for them 

awaits a terrible chastisement” (Arberry); 

Q 55:10: “And earth—He set it down for all 

beings” (Arberry). 

Unlike Paret’s translation (but in correspondence with most English 
translations), this construction should be reflected in the trans¬ 
lation. 

Finally, a short notice on Irfan Shahid’s translating the word 
ghawun as “lead astray” may suffice, given the thorough refutation 
of this idea by M. Zwettler, with which I completely agree. 40 The main 
argument against Shahid’s interpretation is the evidence within the 
Qur’an where ghawun, in all six passages in which the word ghawun 
occurs, means “to go astray.” The closest parallels to our verse are 
offered by Q 15:42, where both ghawun and also ittaba'a 41 occur. In 
this passage, God says to Iblls that he shall not have authority over 
his servants “except those that follow thee, that is, those who go astray” 
(ilia man ittaba’aka mina l-ghawln, my own translation). 

I have already addressed the fact that Shahid’s idea of the poets’ 
demonic inspiration is somewhat overblown. Professional poets were 
regarded at this time as artists who achieved immortality by means 
of their own artistry (as can be shown by many poetic passages). 
Furthermore, professional poets mention demonic inspiration only 
very seldom and often with an ironic twist. Instead, in the many lines 
in which poets boast of their skill in poetry, they always insist that 
their poetry be their very own and individual achievement. Demons 


40 Zwettler, “Sura of the Poets.” 

41 Shahid’s suggestion that ittaba’a is used in a technical way here and means 
something like “inspired” has no basis (Shahid, “Koranic Exegesis,” 569). 
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are never mentioned in this context as a source of inspiration. 42 For 
Paret’s parenthetical insertion (“die ihrerseits von den Satanen inspi- 
riert sind”), which even for Paret is extraordinarily redundant, there 
is no basis. 

Thus it remains that the ghawun are those people who go astray. 
That is, Q 26:224-226 is more appropriately translated as follows: 
And the poets: Those who go astray follow them. / 

Don’t you know that they “die from thirst in all kinds of valleys,” / 
and that they (as you can see) do not do what they say they do ? 43 

This passage makes two points: It begins as a straightforward and 
rather simple statement about the path of righteousness: whoever 
follows the poets is not following the right path, that path that leads 
to salvation. But it also contains a somewhat surprising point, which 
is that, in the end, this is exactly what the poets themselves say! The 
poets themselves are being quoted, as they themselves say that they 
constantly “die from thirst in all those wadis”! The same destiny thus 
awaits those who follow the poets. Or maybe not. For there is also a 
second surprising twist to this saying: in reality, poets do not die of 
thirst at all in the valleys, but are just boasting. That of course makes 
the accusation here even worse: those who follow the poets have lost 
their way because poets are liars, when they glorify the deceitful ideal 
of the virtue of the muru’a. 

These verses are a rhetorical gem. With the utmost brevity (a style 
known as ijdz in Arabic rhetoric and used to the utmost in the Qur’an), 
and by a clever word play full of biting irony, a popular theme of 
poetry is turned back against the poets. A powerful argument is thus 
evoked, one which warns people against following the poets in the 
value system of the muru’a which they represent. As Q 2:227 also 
makes clear, it is not the act of poetry per se which is bad, but rather 


42 The overestimation of the idea of demonic inspiration of poetry is the main 
shortcoming of Zwettler’s article “A Mantic Manifesto.” I know of no single, non- 
ironic qarid -line composed by a Mukhadram poet, in which his verses are ascribed to 
the inspiration of jinn. Instead, there are dozens of lines in which a poet is proud of 
his own inimitable lines, which he considers the exclusive achievement of his own 
poetic faculty. 

43 In German: “Und nun zu den Dichtern: Ihnen folgen die, die in die Irre gehen. 
/ Man weifi doch, dafi sie ‘in allerlei Wadis vor Durst schier verschmachten,’ / und 
dafi sie (wie man sieht) nicht tun, was sie sagen!” 
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the old Arabic world view of hero-worship and boastful worldview 
perpetuated by the poets. 

Although this verse—which in a sense quotes back to the poets 
their own formulations— represents an exception rather than the 
rule, it should nevertheless be clear by now that there is a constant 
“presence” of early Arabic poetry in the Qur’an as a whole, be it in 
the form of lexicographic, grammatical, and stylistic parallels between 
poetry and the Qur’an, or through the use of allusions and quotations, 
or, lastly but perhaps most importantly, in the conscious avoidance 
of some of the key characteristic elements of poetry. The fact that 
entire collections of the poems of early Arabic poets such as the Diwan 
of Bishr ibn Abi Khazim, to mention just this example, remain fully 
unresearched is an indicator of just how much work in the world of 
Arabic poetry remains. While it is equally clear that Qur’an research 
would benefit from explorations into the world of both Syrian and 
Ethiopic sources, quite obviously the best place to start is with those 
texts that derive from that period immediately surrounding the rev¬ 
elation of the Qur’an, namely, early Arabic poetry. 
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QUR’ANIC READINGS OF THE PSALMS’ 


Angelika Neuwirth 


Introduction 

Kullu man ‘alayha fan —“everyone on earth is to perish / but the face 
of your Lord, full of majesty and grace, shall abide.” This Quranic 
verse is the expressive headline of a funeral inscription on the tomb of 
Turkan Khatun, * 1 a pious Mongol lady who had in her will ordained to 
be buried in Jerusalem, in a mausoleum on Tariq Bab as-Silsilah. The 
verse has spoken to innumerable pious, who since Turkan Khatun s 
time, the fourteenth century, have passed through that road on their 
way to the Haram ash-Sharif and the Aqsa Mosque. The verse for 
the Muslim observer evokes one of the most significant texts of his 
tradition, Surat al-Rahman. But were it realized and read by non- 
Muslims as well, it would speak to them no less suggestively, since it 
reflects a verse of the Psalms, Ps 104:29/31, which says about God’s 
relation to mankind: “They all perish, to dust they return [...] may the 
glory of the Lord endure forever”—in Hebrew: tosefruham yigwa ‘u n we- 
el ’apharam yeshubhun [...] yehlkebhod YHWH le-‘6lam. The Quranic 
verse thus is a poetic reminder of the truth that Jerusalem, the emblem 
of monotheism, is a palimpsest of plural traditions, some of which— 
certainly the Psalms—permeate the entire fabric; it also proves that the 
Christian tradition did not close the gate of biblical interpretation. 

The topic of this paper is this very kind of intertextuality between 
the Qur’an and the Psalms, though as confined to the early Meccan 
texts. Heinrich Speyer, 2 an eminent representative of pre-Second- 
World-War German Qur’anic scholarship, has alerted us to the large 
amount of traces of psalm verses reflected in the Qur’an. He lists no 
less than 141, a number that can be easily increased through a micro- 
structural reading of the Qur’an, such as is presently undertaken in 


* I thank Ghassan El-Masri for patiently correcting my English. 

1 See Borgoyne, Mamluk Jerusalem, 321-324. 

2 See Rosenthal, “Speyer’s Die biblischen Erzahlungen.” 
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the framework of the Corpus Coranicum project at the Berlin- 
Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaffen. The evaluation of 
these Psalm references as to their new function in the Qur’an, how¬ 
ever—eighty years after Speyer’s death—is still to be achieved. There 
are obstacles in the way for both Western criticism and Islamic tradi¬ 
tion. In contrast to the narrative parts of the Qur’an, whose relation 
to earlier traditions is often immediately evident in view of shared 
protagonists and plots, reminiscences of the Psalms often consist in 
small-scale references like an individual image or idea and thus easily 
escape scholarly attention. For traditionalist Muslim scholars, the 
problem of their retrieval lies deeper: Although there is a deep interest 
in the discussion of the traces of earlier scriptures in the Qur’an, 
documented in the early classical exegetical genre of the Isralliyat, 
there is complete silence in the Islamic tradition vis-a-vis the Qur’anic 
reflections of the Psalms. Indeed, to draw a connection between the 
Psalms and the Qur’an touches on a core Qur’anic prerogative, the 
exclusive Arabness of its linguistic form, imagery, and literary com¬ 
position. The obviously given Arabic character of the Qur’anic text, 
on the one hand, and the factual presence of psalm intertexts in the 
Qur’an, on the other, thus raise the challenging question of how the 
Qur’an could appropriate psalm texts without itself turning into a 
paraphrase of those earlier Hebrew or Syriac texts, which in the milieu 
of the Qur’an’s emergence played a formative role in shaping liturgical 
language. This paper tries to show for a particularly striking case of 
psalm intertextuality that we are here confronted, not with simple 
mimesis, but with the much more dynamic process of one—new— 
literary text eclipsing and outbidding an older other, with a deep 
awareness of the significance of the Arabic language involved. 


The Qur’an and the Psalms 

The Psalms as a partial corpus of the Bible are from early on familiar 
to the Qur’anic community. Already a middle Meccan surah, Q 17:55, 
mentions a scripture ascribed to David, called zabur , 3 “Psalms,” a 
designation whose use as a technical term seems to have been pro- 


3 Q 17:55 wa-atayna Da’uda zabura (“and we gave David the Psalms”). Zabur is 
mentioned here like in Q 4:163 without article, as against Q 21:105, where the article 
is used. The plural zubur (Q 26:196, 16:44, 35:25, 3:184) denotes “heavenly writings 
in which human deeds are recorded”, see Horovitz, “Zabur.” 
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moted by the Qur’an 4 ; zabur is equally mentioned in Q 21:105 (middle 
Meccan) and Q 4:163 (Medinan). The Psalms, strictly spoken, thus 
coexist as a scripture in itself with the Torah ( at-tawrat ), given to 
Moses, and the Gospel ( al-injll ) related to Jesus—without, however, 
reaching a position comparable to theirs as an authoritative precursor 
of the new revelation; David’s Qur’anic significance is also much 
below that of Moses and Jesus. It is only one Qur’anic statement that 
is explicitly connected to the Psalms, namely, Q 21:105: wa-la-qad 
katabnaflz-zaburi min ba‘di dh-dhikri anna l-ardayarithuha ‘ibadiya 
s-salihun (“we wrote in the Psalms—after the praise—: my just ser¬ 
vants will inherit the earth”)—which in its wording is reminiscent of 
Ps 37:9.11.29. 5 Even more, however, than through their concrete tex¬ 
tual form, the Psalms are present in the Qur’an as a liturgical type, 
to a degree that one can assume psalm intertexts for wide parts of 
the early Qur’anic texts. Indeed, many early surahs sound like distant 
echoes of the Psalms, such as the “consolation surahs” al-Kawthar 
(Q 108) and ash-Sharh (Q 94), or Qur’anic hymns like al-A‘la (Q 87) 
and al-‘Alaq (Q 96), or “refrain surahs” like ar-Rahman (Q 55), which 
will be discussed below, and al-Mursalat (Q 77), the latter two recall¬ 
ing psalms shaped in the form of a litany. Since liturgical piety 
imprinted by psalm texts has to be presupposed for the Syrian 
Churches whose impact reached out into the region of the Arabian 
Peninsula, 6 this mode of liturgical expression should not have been 
alien to the Qur’anic community either 7 —although it would of course 
be problematic to exclude an impact exerted on the peninsula by 
Jewish liturgical traditions as well. Since there are no translations of 


4 Fraenkel, Fremdworter, 248.—Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, 148-149, holds that 
“the word must somehow have arisen as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian 
word for the Psalter.” Since zabur is etymologically related to Arabic z-b-r (zabara =1 
to write down; cf. also dhabara, used in poetry for the operations of a Himyarite 
scribe, see Montgomery, “Nexus,” 286), it may be the result of the fusion of a Jewish 
or Christian designation of the Psalms by a derivative of z-m-r, like Hebrew mizmor 
or Syriac mazmora, with the Arabic root z-b-r that designated the operation of writ¬ 
ing. This development probably is not to be attributed to Muhammad himself, as 
Horovitz, Jewish Proper Names, 61-62, holds, but must have taken place in pre- 
Qur’anic times, since the word occasionally appears as a designation of the Psalms in 
ancient Arabic poetry. Horovitz admits a pre-Islamic use of zabur only in the sense 
of “writing,” and therefore views the Qur’anic connection between David and the 
zabiir as a Qur’anic innovation. This however is unlikely in view of the pre-Islamic 
poetic evidence quoted below. 

5 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 348. 

6 See the contribution by Isabel Toral-Niehoff to this volume. 

7 Griffith, “Christians and Christianity.” 
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the Psalms 8 attested for the pre-Islamic period, 9 one has to assume 
that they were transmitted to their Arabic speaking recipients by oral, 
perhaps even non-Arabic tradition—an issue that cannot yet be deci¬ 
sively settled on the basis of the present state of research. A recently 
proposed hypothesis deriving the term sura from a Syriac term denot¬ 
ing “recitation of psalms” 10 would fit well with the intertextual pres¬ 
ence of the Psalms in the early surahs: sura, according to that 
hypothesis, would be related to the Syriac shuraya, “beginning,” used 
in liturgical practice as an introductory recitation of psalm verses 
preceding the reading of biblical core texts. * 11 The concept of shuraya 
that might have been the model of the Arabic sura 12 thus would origi¬ 
nally have referred to the liturgical function of texts—a function that 
the Psalms indeed share with the early Quranic surahs. This Christian 
connection seems to be corroborated by an extra-Qur’anic datum, 
the famous verse by Imru’ al-Qays that associates the zabur with a 
scriptural corpus in the hands of Christian monks: 

Atat hijajun ba‘di ‘alayhi fa-asbahat 
ka-khatti zaburinfi masahifi ruhbani 

Years have come upon it since last I was there and, in the morning 
it was like the writing of a zabur, contained in the codices of monks. 

Since recitation of the Psalms was an important element of monastic 
piety, it is likely that zabur in this verse refers to a psalm corpus rather 
than to holy scripture in general. 13 

It is striking to observe that the particular type of piety relying on 
psalms becomes apparent exactly in the period of the Quranic genesis 
when the new cult of the community is developing—in Theodor 


8 In Christian Arabic tradition, the Psalms are called al-mazamir (pi. of mazmur ), 
after Hebrew mizmor. 

9 Schippers, “Psalms,” 314-317. 

10 Neuwirth, “Structure and the emergence of a community.” 

11 Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum, 488. 

12 Neuwirth, “Spatial relations.” 

13 The verse (from Ahlwardt, Divans) is translated and discussed by Montgomery, 
“Nexus,” 286, who however advocates an understanding of zabur in the general sense 
of “a holy writing.” However, the context in which the expression appears suggests 
that zabur here denotes the particular scriptural corpus of the Psalms that played a 
key role in monastic life from the fourth century onward. The word thus would have 
been used in its Quranic meaning already in pre-Islamic times.—There is yet another 
pre-Islamic verse, by the Jewish poet Sammak, that uses the word zabur in the mean¬ 
ing of Psalms, see Horovitz, Jewish Proper Names, 62. 
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Noldeke’s categories: at the end of the early Meccan period. 14 The 
liturgical formulae familiar from Jewish and Christian contexts that 
are instrumental in that process have been unearthed by Anton 
Baumstark. 15 His attempt to distinguish between these reminiscences 
as to their Jewish or Christian origin is however highly problematic 
in view of the no longer definable borderlines between different reli¬ 
gious traditions that were probably characteristic of such culturally 
marginal areas as the peninsula. 

Equally problematic is the perspective adopted by Hartwig 
Hirschfeld 16 and subsequently by Heinrich Speyer, according to which 
the Qur anic reflections of psalms are due to auctorial revisions of 
the texts. What we must assume to have been current in the Qur’anic 
milieu are not fixed texts but a common liturgical language promoted 
through oral tradition, which only in a few individual cases results 
in an unambiguous reflection of individual psalm texts in the Qur an. 
As a rule, this language remains limited to particular images or a 
particular combination of ideas. As is well-known, the Psalms are—in 
contrast to the Qur'an—immediate reflections of the way of life of a 
rural society. Without the assumption of psalm intertexts, it would 
be hard to account for the presence in the Qur’an of such rural images 
as the fruit-bearing tree as an image of the just (Q 14:24-26), or allu¬ 
sions to the vegetative cycle, like the use of the sprouting yet quickly 
withering grass as an image of the transitoriness of man (Q 105:5). 
All of these images are predominant in the Book of Psalms. As a rule, 
in Qur’anic contexts, blessings of nature are viewed as gifts necessitat¬ 
ing human gratefulness, 17 an idea that is less frequent in the Psalms. 
Figures of thought like the derivation of a human commitment from 
the experience of divine grace, indeed the duty to utter praise, or the 
idea of the ultimate impossibility to hide one’s deeds from divine 
notice, or the permanently ongoing divine trial, but his guidance as 
well—all these are characteristic for both textual corpora. In both 
texts, much mention is made of nocturnal wakes and prayer, of faith¬ 
fulness to what has been personally recognized as truth, even in defi¬ 
ance of a majority of deniers and liars. The ambivalence of man, his 


14 Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, vol. 1. An attempt to synchronize the develop¬ 
ments of both text and cult has been presented by Neuwirth, “Vom Rezitationstext 
liber die Liturgie.” 

15 Baumstark, “Gebetstypus.” 

16 Hirschfeld, Beitrdge. 

17 Cf. Cragg, The Event of the Qur'an , 146-162, and Graham, “Winds.” 
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liability to hubris and self-deceit, 18 are also familiar to the speaker/ 
transmitter of both textual corpora. But most strikingly, the Psalmist 19 
and the persona of the transmitter of the Quran, are equally deeply 
stirred by the closeness of their personal God, whose face ( wajh / 
panlm) they feel is turned toward them. 20 

These common traits of the two textual corpora call for a re-think¬ 
ing of the interpretation of those early surahs that—until now—have 
primarily been understood, in accordance with Islamic tradition, as 
biographical testimonies, entailing information about the personal 
situation of the prophet Muhammad. Thus, Q 93:6-8 was understood 
as a Quranic reference to the biographical fact that the Prophet had 
been raised as an orphan and had only through his marriage to a 
wealthy woman been released from his degrading social position. 
Similarly, Q 94 was taken as a biographical hint to a personal crisis 
in the life of the Prophet. 21 But it is exactly the decisive verse ma 
wadda'aka rabbuka wa-ma qala, “your Lord did not forsake you nor 
scorn you,” that has a counterpart, though not a verbal correlate, in 
a psalm expression, see Ps 22:25: ki Id bhdzd we-lo shiqqes ‘enut ‘ani 
we-ld histlr pdnaw mimmennu, “He did not despise nor loath the 
poor nor did he conceal his face from him.” Although a reference to 
the personal situation of the Prophet is in no way to be excluded, the 
text-referentiality of the verse should be taken equally seriously. It is 
exactly because the Psalms contain universally valid statements about 
the psychic situations of a pious person and his dependence on divine 
support that they have proven so apt for liturgical repetition, even 
across the borders of individual religious traditions. 

The observation that early Meccan surahs are structurally similar 
to the Psalms, which equally constitute polythematic compositions, 
has long been made. 22 The fact that the Quranic texts are intended 
to be used as liturgical texts and thus—like the Psalms—to be “per¬ 
formed,” i.e. to be chanted supported by a cantilena, is obvious from 
their composition. 23 Several surahs even point to the practice of recita- 


18 Cf. Cragg, The Event of the Quran, 95-109. 

19 I use this expression to refer to all the poets involved in the Psalms, without 
distinguishing between them. 

20 Cf. Cragg, The Event of the Qur'an, 163-181. 

21 Birkeland, The Lord Guideth, 37, 38-55. 

22 Neuwirth, “Bemerkungen”; see also Schippers, “Psalms.” 

23 Investigation in the compositional structures of Quranic surahs as undertaken 
in Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen Suren, widely relies on scholarly 
approaches to the Psalms. 
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tion—exercised in the framework of a vigil—as the locus of the receiv¬ 
ing of new texts. Regarding their literary shape and their function, 
the early Qur’anic texts are much more closely related to the Psalms 
than—as is usually held—to the Bible as such. At the same time, 
striking differences exist. The early Qur’anic texts are in no way a 
paraphrase of the Psalms; their vision of history is completely differ¬ 
ent from that of the Psalmist; while many psalms praise divine “deeds 
of salvation in history,” the emerging world view of the Qur’an relies 
far less on history than on a new eschatology-oriented perception of 
linear time that is to be communicated to the listeners, many of whom 
are still adhering to cyclic perceptions of time as are expressed in 
pre-Islamic poetry. 24 As a consequence, the eminent presence of the 
Day of Judgment instills a number of image sequences with an ideo¬ 
logical dimension. Thus, perceptions of nature as the magnificent 
work of divine creation, the so-called “ayat of nature,” 25 are usually 
not presented for the sake of an immediate praise of God, but much 
more often as signifiers of an unmentioned signified: they are proofs 
of God’s omnipotence, an issue that again is the pre-condition for 
the acceptance of the core part of the early Qur’anic message, i.e., the 
resurrection of the dead. At the same time, the early Qur’an as well 
as the Psalms record the experience of vigils spent over prayer and 
recitation, from which both the Psalmist and the transmitter of the 
Qur’an draw inspiration and spiritual enrichment. Yet, as a rule, their 
subsequent religious experience manifests itself in different venues: 
in individually shaped human-divine dialogues in the case of the 
Psalmist, and in a missionary message addressed to listeners in the 
case of the transmitter of the Qur’an. 

Similarities and differences between both corpora, of course, 
become most evident in those cases where the Psalms and the Qur’an 
enter into an intertextual conversation extending over longer sections 
of texts. Two such cases will be discussed in the following: briefly in 
the case of the parallel between Q 78 and Ps 104, more extensively in 
the case of the Qur’anic analogue to Ps 136, namely, Q 55. 


24 See Tamer, Zeit und Gott. 

25 Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen Suren, 192-197; Cragg, The Event of 
the Qur'an 146-162; Graham, “Winds.” 
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A Psalm Reflected in the Qur’an: Q 78.1-16 and Psalm 104:5ff. 

Whereas the relationship between Q 55 and Psalm 136 has been 
repeatedly realized, 26 that between Surat an-Naba’, Q 78:1-16, and 
Psalm 104:5ff. seems to have escaped scholarly attention, although 
the psalm is frequently mentioned as a Quranic intertext in Speyer’s 
list. 27 The numerous traces of this psalm in the Qur’an, some of which 
will be discussed below, can be explained by the psalm’s prominence 
in Jewish and Christian liturgy. 28 The two texts related to each other 
are Q 78, Surat an-Naba’, and Psalm 104. The Qur’anic text reads as 
follows: 


Controversy about eschatology 

What are they asking each other about? 

jJcCJi 

About the great tidings, 


Concerning which they are disputing. 

jj 1 

Indeed, they will certainly know! 


Then, indeed, they will certainly know! 


Ayat-cluster 

Have we not made the earth as a couch 
for you 



26 Hirschfeld, Beitrage; Speyer, Biblische Erzcihlungetr, Wansbrough, Quranic 
Studies ; Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen Suren. 

27 Speyer mentions thirteen Qur’anic references to Ps 104, yet without considering 
Q 78. 

28 In Judaism it is recited at the end of the morning service on Rosh Hodesh, the 
first day of the new month, see Elbogen, Jewish Liturgy , 106, who stresses however 
that the oldest source of his information goes back to no earlier than 1300 (Elbogen, 
ibid., 10). Today, it is also recited after the Shabbat afternoon service from the begin¬ 
ning of the reading cycle in autumn—i.e. Parashat Be-Reshit, read immediately after 
Shemini ‘Aseret / Simhat Torah—until Shabbat ha-Gadol just before Passover (kind 
information from Tobie Strauss, Hebrew University). Though it is unknown when 
this order was introduced, it is worth considering it in order to appreciate the signifi¬ 
cance of the text in tradition (I have not seen the book by Moshe Weinfeld, 
Ha-liturgiyah ha-yehudit ha-qedumah, Jerusalem, 2004). In Christian tradition, parts 
of the Psalm serve as a prayer after meals. In ecclesiastical prayer, it is recited on 
Tuesday mornings, see Cicek, Kethobho, 41. 
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7 

And the mountains as pegs 


8 

And created you in pairs 


9 

And made your sleep a period of rest 


10 

And made the night as a garment 


11 

And made the day a source of livelihood 

fcfcjQ-JiUi 

12 

And built above you seven mighty 
(heavens) 


13 

And created a shining lamp 


14 

And brought down from the rain-clouds 
abundant water 

& 

15 

To bring forth thereby grain an 
vegetation 

16 

And luxuriant gardens? 



Eschatology 


17 

The day of decision is a term appointed. 

litiL* j) 


Follows an eschatological final part, w. 17-40. 29 

Q 78 is among the “eschatological surahs” that are particularly frequent 
in the early stage of the Quranic communication process. The short 
introductory Part I (w. 1-5), which is introduced by a rhetorical 
question, evokes a topic that is contentious within the audience. 
Although not identified explicitly, “the great tidings” are, in view of 
the centrality of eschatology in the early texts, easily identified as the 
Day of Judgment, all the more since the surah continues with a threat 
addressed to the skeptics (w. 4-5). The following Part II (w. 6-16) 
dialectically refers back to the beginning: the catalogue of divine acts of 
creation (‘qyaf-cluster) serves to dissolve doubts in divine omnipotence 
that still prevent some of the listeners from subscribing to belief in the 
Day of Judgment. The third part (w. 17-40), starting with an evocation 
of the Day of Judgment, again deals with eschatology. The assertion 


29 For the composition of the surah see Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen 
Suren, 217. 
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of its reality merges into an “eschatological scenery,” 30 i.e., a depiction 
of the cosmic developments leading up to the Day of Judgment, that 
culminates in a “diptych,” i.e., a double portrait of the blessed and the 
cursed in the world to come. 

Q 78 offers one of the very rare cases in which a non-narrative 
biblical subtext is clearly discernable, since the ayat- cluster, w. 6-16, 
is evidently a reference to Psalm 104:5ff. 31 : 


Bless the Lord, my soul! Lord, my 
God, you are very great! You have 
donned majesty and splendor; 

Covering yourself with light as 
with a garment, stretching the 
heavens like a curtain 
He who roofs his upper chambers 
with water; he who makes clouds 
his chariot; he who moves on 
winged wind. 

He makes the winds his messen¬ 
gers; the flaming fire his 
attendants. 

He established the earth upon its 
pillars, that it falter not forever 
and ever. 


irnrr-nNputm bra 
Tim Tin ;"TNQ FiVti pnbg rnry 
.rirab 

,D’ni2> nub ;nnbip? ,niN-nuy 
.npnj? 

,nra nnpan 
,^bnnn ;iniDn onii-Dum 
.nn-’flip-by 

pm-mm ;ninn roabn nipp 
.unb utN 

,uian-ba jnuinn-bp ynjst-npj 
.toi abip 


(w. 6-12; myth of the separation of the waters). 


13 He waters the mountains from his 
upper chambers; from the fruits of 
your work the world is sated. [...] 

14 He causes vegetation to sprout for 
the cattle and plants through 
man’s labor to bring forth bread 
from the earth [...] 


nan ;pni 9 bpn ,ann npipn 
•flNH 

pippi ,narnb D’Vn n’avi? 

;DnNri mapb 
,f]Nn-jn ,onb tuxinb 


30 These terms have been introduced in Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen 

31 Translation by Danziger, The Art Scroll Tehillim, sometimes slightly modified; 
“hash-Shem,” one of the Jewish interpretations of the Tetragrammaton (which is used 
by Danziger), has been replaced by the more neutral “the Lord,” since the Arabic sixth 
century reception of the Bible presupposes the translation of the tetragrammaton as 
kyrios, “the Lord.” 
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19 He has made the moon for the JJT ,U>at2> ;DHl?inh ,nT ntyp 

measuring of time, the sun knows .iNino 

its destination. 


20 You make darkness and it is nig 
in which every forest beast stirs. 

21 The young lions roar after their 
prey and seek their food from 
God. 

22 The sun rises and they are gath¬ 
ered in, and in their dens they 
crouch. 

23 Man goes forth to his work, and 
to his labor until evening. 

The text of the psalm continues as a 


ht, ,U7a-in-i3 ~nVb ’iyi ,TU>n-num 
.■ur-irrn-ba 

i2>nnVi jyttph D’iNiz) 

,b*tn 

-ban ;iiapN’ ,i2>nu>n rntn 

irmpbi ;ibpflb d-jn nr’ 
.xju-np 

hymn. 


Despite the different frameworks—the praises enumerated in the 
psalm form an integral part of an extended hymn, 32 while in the surah 
they are framed by eschatological sections—both texts display signifi¬ 
cant common traits. The most striking of these is the image of the 
earth as a tent that does not recur in the Quran again (Ps 104:2, 
Q 78:6-7). The earthly tent is presented as firmly resting on pillars 
(Ps 104:5, cf. Q 78:7), and as having the sky as its roof (Ps 104:2) that 
is fixed to the earth by tent-pegs (Q 78:7). In both texts, the image 
of the tent is not exclusive, however: in the surah, the assumption of 
“seven firm ones” with the sun as their lamp (Q 78:12-13) 33 does not 
fit with the tent metaphor without generating tension. Similarly, in 
the psalm, the tent-metaphor collides with the perception of the cos¬ 
mos as a multi-storied house of God, from whose “upper chambers” 
(Ps 104:3.13) God provides for his creation. 34 This blatantly anthro¬ 
pomorphic image is not reflected in the Qur’an, this being perhaps 
due to an exegesis-like “correction.” Both texts also present a number 
of natural phenomena like clouds (Ps 104:13, Q 78:14), mountains 
(Ps 104:13, Q 78:7), the sun (Ps 104:19.22, Q 78:13) and the night 
(Ps 104:20, Q 78:10) as well as human subsistence derived from the 
growing of plants (Ps 104:14; Q 78:15-16) as divine gifts. In both 


32 For an interpretation of the psalm, see Zenger, Psalmen, vol. 2, 29-43. 

33 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen, 29f., refers to Q 71, a text very similar to 
Q 78, and comments: “Ps 104:8-10 describes the mountains in a way similar to the 
Qur’an. It is worth noting that the Psalms always played an important role in the Jew¬ 
ish liturgy and were familiar from frequent recitations to both Jews and Christians.” 

34 Cf. Gunkel, Psalmen , 448. 
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texts, the window of time reserved to human activity is the light day 
in which man is to gain his living (Ps 104:13; Q 78:11), an idea that 
is not mentioned again elsewhere in the Qur’an. However, regarding 
the function of the night, both texts diverge; the surah mentions—in 
addition to the data adduced in the psalm—the idea that men have 
been created as gendered pairs, a perception typical of Qur’anic cre¬ 
ation theology (see e.g. Q 55), for whom the night serves as a space 
for sexual fulfillment. This idea, which again may be an ‘exegetical 
correction,’ is expressed in a strikingly novel metaphor: the human 
pair is presented as clad in a cosmic garment (Q 78:10: wa-ja’alna 
l-layla libasa, “and have we not made the night as a garment”)— 
a metaphor that will not re-appear except once, as a reminiscence of 
Q 78:10, in Q 25:47. In the psalm, on the other hand, a similarly 
cosmic metaphor is applied, not to man, but in order to praise the 
divine majesty (Ps 104:1.2: hod. we-hadar labhashta, ‘oteh dr kas- 
samlah, “you have donned majesty and splendor, covering yourself 
with light as with a garment”). The Qur’an also mentions the seven 
planetary spheres that are not present in the psalm. 

Perhaps the principal and most noteworthy difference between the 
two texts is the kind of worlds they outline: The psalm sketches an 
extensive mythic tableau, presenting the divine persona in rather 
anthropomorphic shape as holding court, all of this being expressed 
in the present tense as if occurring under the eyes of the Psalmist 
himself. The divine persona moves along in a heavenly chariot, per¬ 
sonally shapes the living conditions of his creation, and takes care of 
their subsistence. Creation is dynamically affected, set in motion by 
his presence; wild beasts come forward and retreat, and ask God for 
their food (Ps 104:20-22). One might trace in this text the topos of 
the locus amoenus, 35 the “pleasant space,” a prevailing motif of descrip¬ 
tions of nature, including that of the beyond, in visual art and litera¬ 
ture from Greek antiquity until the Renaissance. The term locus 
amoenus refers to an idealized place of safety or comfort. Elementary 
features of the locus amoenus are, according to E. R. Curtius, who has 
coined the term, a shady lawn or open woodland, trees, and rivers or 
fountains. In the psalm, the description of nature is put in the service 
of a theological purpose, the praise of God, without however losing 
its aesthetic attractiveness: The world is—particularly because of the 
presence of the divine persona who shapes and reigns it—a “pleasant 


35 Curtius, European Literature, 195. 
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space,” marked, not unlike its classical correlates, by a plethora of 
idyllic components and by a vivid interaction between them. This 
observation does not hold true for the Qur’anic surah. Although the 
human habitat is described there as most harmonious, it does not 
form a coherent scenario, the single elements rather remaining iso¬ 
lated, each of them—instead of serving as components of a larger 
image—being charged with meaning in itself. As the parenetic form 
of the rhetoric question demonstrates, these individual components 
are meant to point to a theological message. The achievement of the 
divine creation, in this text, is no longer in progress, but appears as 
having been concluded a long time ago. God is no longer present as 
the agent of creation, but has become a speaker who recounts his 
own acts of creation in the first person plural. All the divine precau¬ 
tions for his creation are presented as frozen into timeless divine 
speech. The image in motion that is presented in the psalm has become 
static in the Quran. It is the field of eschatological tension created 
by the new Qur’anic context that has re-configured the narrative 
account of creation: creation becomes part of a meta-discourse, a 
controversy about the end of time, thus tying in with the beginning 
of the surah where the topic of the Last Day had been raised. Creation 
accounts serve to dissolve doubts about the divine omnipotence, thus 
encouraging the listeners to make the right decision. The Qur’anic 
section is not a hymn like the psalm, it is not the expression of spon¬ 
taneous emotion, but a reminder, an argument towards a definite 
conclusion. 

As such it is, nevertheless, a textual treatment of the psalm, and 
perhaps even a kind of exegesis. From the perspective of the pious 
observer who looks up in amazement to the heavens, the divine self- 
manifestation in the psalm has been changed to the perspective of 
the divine speaker himself, who looks down on the earthly scenario 
and on the humans that he has taken care of. Monumental scopes 
are reduced to human size and measures: not transcendent glory but 
daily needs are underscored, anthropomorphisms are abolished. The 
psalm re-stages divine creation, whereas in the Qur’anic text, God in 
his own voice recalls ( dhikr ) his acts of creation, which are but the 
prelude of his ultimate reclaiming of his pledge of knowledge from 
his creatures. Creation in the Qur’an, unlike in the case of the psalm, 
is not an on-going event, but has been converted into speech, into a 
“text” that is to be “read” as a divine self-manifestation, as an dya, as 
a “writing.” 
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Re-reading a Complete Psalm: Surah 55 and Ps 136 

Things are different with the relation between Q55 and Ps 136. 
A number of common characteristics, primarily the striking phenom¬ 
enon of antiphonal speech, the employment of a refrain that is con¬ 
tinued through almost the entire surah, suggest that Q 55 is not just 
a text replete with references to Ps 136, but a re-reading of it, a coun¬ 
terpart to the psalm intended as such. Of special importance are the 
refrains: in the psalm, the refrain consists in the hymnic ki le-‘dlam 
hasdd, “for his kindness endures forever,” whereas in the Qur’an the 
refrain is an address to the mythic groups of men and demons: fa- 
bi-ayyi ala’i rabbikuma tukadhdhiban, “so which of your Lord’s boun¬ 
ties do you both deny?” Both refrains, although not identical, serve 
as reminders of the truth that there are divine self-manifestations, 
“signs,” accessible to human perception, in the real world that must 
be heeded. The text of Surat ar-Rahman, given here in an English- 
Arabic synopsis, runs as follows: 


1 

I Hymn without explicit addressees 
The compassionate 


2 

Has taught the recitation 


3 

He created man 

o&y\$L 

4 

And taught him clear speech. 

jQiOk 

5 

The sun and the moon are accord¬ 
ing to reckoning, 



The star and the tree prostate 


themselves. 


7 

And the sky he raised and he set 
up the balance, 

jjs-uJUIj 

g 

That you may not transgress in the 



balance. 

Conduct your weighing with 

3/j ]g .*.2) I jjj! 1 \j 

9 

equity and do not stint the 
balance. 


10 

And the earth he set up for all 
mankind, 




11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
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In it are fruit and palm trees in 
buds 

And grain in blades and flagrant j '_> i vLJ-lj 

plants. ^ 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 


II Hymn to God, with addressees 
mentioned 

He created man from hard clay 
like pottery 

And created the jinn from tongues 
of fire. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

The Lord of the two sites of sun¬ 
rise and sunset 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

They unleashed the two seas so as 
to merge together, 

Between them is a barrier which 
they do not overstep 
So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

From them both come out pearls 
and coral. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

To him belong the seagoing ships 
towering upon the sea like 
mountains. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Everyone upon it is perishing 

But the face of your Lord, full of 
majesty and grace shall abide 


/jfi 
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29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
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So which of your Lord’s bounties it 

do you both deny? 


Polemic 

Whatever is in the heavens or on 
the earth petitions him, and every¬ 
day He is attending to some 
matter. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

We shall attend to you, you heavy 
and you light ones! 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

O Jinn and human folk, if you can 
pass through the bounds of the 
heavens and the earth, pass 
through them, you will not pass 
without authority! 


mhM S! 

jlkLiVljj 


So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

A flame of fire and brass will be 
loosed upon you, so that you will 
not receive any support. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties do 
you both deny? 

Ill Eschatological scenario 
When the heaven shall be rent 
asunder and turned red like 
pigment, 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 


'oiiitr 


Judgment: the condemned 
On that day no one shall be ques¬ 
tioned about his sin, whether a 
man or a jinn 




40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
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So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

The evildoers shall be known by 
their marks, then they shall be 
seized by their forelocks and their 
feet. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 






Diptych: the condemned 
This is Gehenna, which the evildo¬ 
ers deny 

They circle between it and 
between a hot water cauldron. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 


Qj L~> jS3 jj! a Aa 


The blessed: first ensemble of gardens 
But for those who fear their Lord, 
two gardens are reserved. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

They have numerous kinds of 
fruit. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

And there are therein two flowing 
springs 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Therein is a pair of every fruit. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Reclining upon couches whose 
linings are of brocade and the 
fruits of the two gardens are near 
at hand. 


jliltlji 

jf £ 
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59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
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So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Therein are maidens lowering 
their glances and they have not 
been touched before by any man 
or jinn. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

They are like rubies and coral. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Shall the reward of beneficence be 
other than beneficence? 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

The blessed: second ensemble of 
gardens 

And beyond them are two other 
gardens. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Of dark green color, 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Therein are two gushing springs. 
So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Therein are fruits, palm trees and 
pomegranates. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

Therein are beautiful virtuous 
maidens. 

So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 


limits 

iciVivioCiyi.iS-ji 

jELIUi: 

U 
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72 Wide-eyed, cloistered in pavilions 

72 So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

No man or jinn touched them 
before. 

72 So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

72 Reclining upon green cushions 
and superb rugs. 

77 So which of your Lord’s bounties 
do you both deny? 

7 ^ Blessed be the name of your Lord, 
full of majesty and grace! 


j L- Yj ^ j ^ 1' J g jj 


While the psalm has been extensively studied, 36 Q 55 still ranges in 
Western scholarship as “difficult to understand,” its literary merit 
being highly controversial. The dual forms of Q 55 in particular have 
since Noldeke’s path-breaking work from 1860 been considered as 
an example of the alleged artificiality of Qur’anic speech, which in 
this case can only be explained by the constraints of rhyme. 37 Nor 
have subsequent scholars been able to free themselves from this 
mechanistic way of explanation, as the judgments of Josef Horovitz, 38 
Rudi Paret, 39 and Friedrun Miiller 40 show. The purely mechanistic 


36 Gunkel, Die Psalmen, 445-456; cf. Kroll, Psalms, 402-404, Dahood, The Anchor 
Bible, 264-267, Auffret, “Psaume CXXXVI,” 1-12, Kraus, Biblischer Kommentar, 
1076-1080, Lamparter, Buch der Psalmen, 529-531. 

37 Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, vol. 1, 30: “Wenn z.B. in der 55. Sure von zwei 
himmlischen Garten die Rede ist mit je zwei Quellen und zwei Arten von Friichten 
und noch zwei anderen ahnlichen Garten so sieht man deutlich, dafi die Duale dem 
Reime zuliebe gebraucht sind”—a comment that was literally taken over by Schwally, 
Geschichte des Qorans II, 40. Noldeke later repeated his verdict in Neue Beitrage, 9: 
“Der Reim bedingt den massenhaften Gebrauch des Duals in Sure 55.” 

38 Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies,” 55: “So wird man die Zahlenangabe auf 
den Zwang des Reimes zuriickfuhren durfen.” 

39 Paret, Der Koran, uses a plural form in his translation, “[...] werden Garten 
zuteil,” and comments briefly in a footnote: “Dual (auch im folgenden).” In his com¬ 
mentary, no further explanation is found except for a short note on v. 13, where the 
refrain first appears: “Ebenfalls in V.13 setzt die Verwendung des Dual ein, er steht 
hier und im Folgenden anscheinend des Reimes wegen.” 

40 Equally apodictically, Muller, Reimprosa, 132 comments: “Aus den parallelen 
Koranstellen wird schliissig, dafi der Dual gannatan in Sure 55:46 dem Reimschema 
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interpretation is still repeated by John Wansbrough, 41 who applies 
this interpretation to the final part of the surah with its double descrip¬ 
tions of the gardens, to underfeed his postulate of the surah’s second¬ 
ary composition from diverse traditions put together only by later 
redactors—all these being examples of the pejorative valorization of 
the Quranic style in Western scholarship. In view of the absence of 
literary studies 42 on the surah, the text will be submitted in what fol¬ 
lows to a semantically and formally microstructural analysis, before 
an attempt at a comparison with Ps 136 will be made. 

Analysis of Q 55 

Q 55 43 differs in more than one regard from all earlier Quranic texts: 
the surah not only displays a continuous refrain (from w. 13 onward) 
that consists in a rhetorical interrogative address to a mythic double 
group, men and jinn together. 44 The surah’s narrative main strand 
does not refer to earthly reality either. Part I (w. 1-13) presents a 
summary of the primordial act of creation; Part II (w. 14-36), which 
starts employing the refrain that had been introduced shortly before 
(v. 13) regularly, also remains in the mythic realm, presenting rebels 
among men and jinn who might try to defy the order of creation yet 
are powerlessly tied to their limited spaces in the cosmos. Though 
the eschatological final part (w. 37-78) in passing recalls the “histori¬ 
cal” Meccan opponents (v. 43), it is generally focused on the ensemble 
of men and jinn, who—as is demonstrated in other eschatological 
surahs exclusively with regard to humans—will be condemned and 
led away to the place of their punishment. Whereas the space of the 


-an gemafi fur al-gannatu = das Paradies steht. Analog zu V.46 steht auch V.62 der 
Dual gannatan, doch liegt hier dem Dual der indeterminierte Plural gannatun 
zugrunde.” Her commentary on v. 13 is equally dismissive, see Reimprosa, 134: “Ein- 
deutig vertritt hier der Dual den Plural tukaddibun, der im Koran an folgenden Stel- 
len vorkommt [...].” Though it is certainly useful to adduce parallels from other surahs, 
they can hardly replace the analysis of the immediate context, i.e., the function of an 
individual verse within its surah. Cf. the criticism of Muller’s approach by Wans¬ 
brough, “Review of Friedrun R. Muller,” 389-391. 

41 Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 25: “[...] the dual form jannatan was demanded 
by the scheme obtaining there for verse juncture, but in fact represented the singular 

42 The analysis by Neuwirth, “Symmetric und Paarbildung,” does not focus on the 
development of the argument in the surah. 

43 For a literary-critical evaluation see Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen 
Suren, 23-24. 

44 Cf. Neuwirth, “Quranic literary structures revisited.” 
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condemned is described only in passing, the space of beatification 
destined for the blessed is depicted not only in an otherwise unknown 
extensiveness, but also supported by a unique arsenal of stylistic 
devices. This final part, the double description of paradise, obviously 
forms the climax of the surah. Several questions arise: What is the 
function of the refrain? Why such an exclusively mythic scenario? 
What about the obsession of the text—as some critics have put it— 
with the dual forms and with dualistic phenomena? 

The surah has been analyzed in detail by both the present writer 
(1981) and by Muhammad Abdelhaleem (1994). Both interpretations 
will be re-considered in the following. 45 Abdelhaleem’s approach, who 
considers diction ( maqal ) as a function of context ( maqam ), is fully 
in accord with the approach followed here, although the concept of 
maqam is differently understood in this paper. While Abdelhaleem’s 
approach rests on the canonized codex, the mushaf, a historical-crit¬ 
ical approach that relies on the Qur’anic communication process, 
qur’an, does not allow for consideration of all Qur’anic parallels found 
in the corpus, but demands that only those that chronologically pre¬ 
cede the text be considered. Even these earlier parallels again have to 
be checked as to their corresponding function in their respective con¬ 
texts before being classified as relevant parallels for the text in 
question. 

The hymnic prelude (w. 1-4), made up of short verses and intro¬ 
ducing the divine name of ar-rahman as the first rhyming word, 
announces the two main topics of the surah: creation ( khalq , v. 2) 
and clear speech ( bayan , v. 4, and also qur’an, v. 1). By mentioning 
the decisive divine attribute ar-rahman, the Merciful, the first verse, 
in both semantic and phonetic terms, sets the tune—as Abdelhaleem 
rightly stresses—for the entire surah. The composition—analyzed on 
the basis of structural criteria—can be viewed as tri-partite 46 : 

I: hymn to the divine persona, without further addressees men¬ 
tioned explicitly (w. 1-13), 


45 Abdelhaleem, “Context and internal relationships”; his observations often inter¬ 
sect with those made by the present author, Komposition der mekkanischen Suren. 
References to Abdelhaleem will therefore be limited to those observations that have 
not been discussed before his article appeared. 

46 Cf. for details Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen Suren; Abdelhaleem, 
“Context and internal relationships,” 75, divides the surah into three differently 
defined parts: 1-30; 31-45; 46-77. 
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II: hymn to the divine persona, with addressees: demons, jinn, and 
men (w. 14-36) mentioned, 

III: eschatological issues (w. 37-78). 47 

While creation is represented throughout the text—the two hymns 
(except for w. 31-36) and the eschatological part (except for w. 
37-45) being concerned with the entelechy of creation in paradise— 
the second theme, clear speech, is not unfolded through discursive 
argument. It is presented exclusively through the medium of rhe¬ 
toric. 

The surah is one of the most poetic texts in the Qur’an and exem¬ 
plifies a central theologoumenon : the symmetry of the divine order of 
creation, not only on the semantic level, but equally in grammatical 
and phonetic terms. Symmetry is thus not only pointed out to the 
listener as part of the content of divine speech, it is equally displayed 
in terms of structure, a procedure made possible by a unique device 
offered by Arabic morphology, i.e., the dual form. The excessive use 
of the dual, by virtue of its prominent position in pre-Islamic poetic 
compositions, implies an aesthetic claim that is unfamiliar to most 
Jewish and Christian scriptural texts: a claim to poeticity. The poetic 
character of the Qur’an has often been dismissed as merely “orna¬ 
mental,” constituting an obstacle to the reader’s immediate grasp of 
the message. In the case of Q 55, the poetic form is clearly part of the 
message itself. Symmetry in this text is as much a characteristic of 
the signified as it is of the sign itself. In view of the fact that the qur’an, 
the recitation of the Qur’an itself, is considered as the most sublime 
speech act, bayan can be understood as an evocation, first and fore¬ 
most, of Quranic language. Thus, two phenomena that are inherent 
in the world since the act of creation itself—namely, the harmonious 
order of beings, and the distinctness and clarity of speech as a medium 
of communication—thematically permeate the entire surah. 
Furthermore, the text can be read as an exposition of the interaction 
of the primordial ensemble evoked in the beginning— khalq, creation, 
and qur’an, divine instruction—which, according to the Qur’anic 
paradigm, in a linear fashion leads up to the dissolution of both at 
the end of time. The duality thus constitutes an intrinsic part of the 
Qur’an’s natural theology: that God has created the world as a mani¬ 
festation of his presence, as a “text” no less than his verbal manifesta¬ 
tion in revelation, and that he has created man in order that he may 


47 Neuwirth, Komposition der mekkanischen Suren, 209-210. 
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understand both his verbal and his “creational” self-expression. Both 
readings gain their urgency from their eschatological objective. Q 55, 
with its insistence on symmetry and dualistic structures, is the poetic 
orchestration of a theological claim. 

On the basis of these observations, the sophisticated linguistic 
shape of the text proves highly significant, and indeed functional, 
something that the surah has been continuously denied in Western 
scholarship that has consistently found fault with the dual forms. 
Their dismissive assessment as merely resulting from rhyme con¬ 
strains 48 is equally unwarranted from a formal point of view: the 
refrain starts with v. 13, i.e., immediately before the first mention of 
the creation of the two groups of ins/jinn, and it is clearly a reference 
to them. 49 The ensemble of the ins/jinn reappears in the course of the 
surah another five times: at the end of the hymn (w. 14-15), in the 
threats uttered by the divine voice (w. 31.33), in the section on the 
cosmic dissolution (v. 39), and in both descriptions of the gardens of 
paradise (w. 56 and 74). The two groups, who are continuously 
addressed in the refrain, are thus equally present throughout the main 
body of the text. Although the presence of demons in the festive 
context of the surah may come as a surprise to later readers, they 
should be regarded as part of the ancient Arab cosmos; 50 they con¬ 
stitute the counterpart to men in a world that is perceived by the 
transmitter and his community as both ambivalent and harmoniously 
balanced. 

Part I (w. 1-14): The Qur anic “play” with paired phenomena by 
far exceeds the combination of ins/jinn. In fact, it imprints the entire 
surah. Already the short rhythmical introduction of the first four 
verses is, in both syntactical and semantic terms, composed of two 
pairs of verses: the first pair evoking God and his revelation, the 
second focusing on man, recalling his creation (v. 3) and his instruc¬ 
tion through revelation (v. 4, cf. Q 96:3-4). The ensemble of creation 
and divine instruction is a central aspect of the early Quranic texts: 
by positioning these issues as primordial beginnings, the ancient 
Arabian perception of cyclical time can be refuted, cyclical time start¬ 
ing with the birth of man and coming to an end with his death, while 
creation and instruction reach their final end only with the Day of 


48 For details, see above and Neuwirth, “Symmetrie und Paarbildung.” 

49 Abdelhaleem’s critique in “Context and internal relationships,” 80, of Richard 
Bell’s hypothesis that the refrain is a later insertion is fully justified. 

50 Chabbi, “Jinn.” 
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Judgment. Human existence in Quranic terms is embedded in a vision 
of time that extends from one eternity to another. Divine communi¬ 
cation of knowledge in Q 55 is mentioned (Q 55:1-2: ar-rahman / 
‘allama l-qur’dn, “the Merciful / he taught the Qur’an”) before moving 
on to creation (Q 55:3: khalaqa l-insan, “he created man”). God’s 
revelation of knowledge precedes the creation of man. Creation is in 
turn connected to the divine imparting of the ability to communicate, 
both of expressing oneself clearly and of perceiving clarity, bayan (Q 
55:4: ' allamahu l-baydn, “he taught him clarity”). This hermeneutical 
quality is exemplified throughout Q 55, firstly by means of the struc¬ 
tures of creation (cf. Q 90), which are presented with unerring con¬ 
sistency in symmetrical pairing, and secondly by utilizing a linguistic 
means of expression of the Arabic language for pairings characteristic, 
the morphological dual, which appears in particular ostentation and 
with great frequency in the rhyme. A refrain continues to generate 
and maintain the impression of order and regularity. The surah can 
thus be regarded as a prime example of the perception of a herme¬ 
neutics residing in creation itself, an analogy by means of language 
juxtaposed with the linguistic quality of the divine word. 

There follows a presentation of the cosmic creation, starting with 
a pair of verses, each of which names two objects: v. 5 shams/qamar, 
v. 6 najm/shajar, with v. 6 thus legitimizing the introduction of the 
first dual form for the rhyme. The connection of the sun and the 
moon to the idea of measuring time (v. 5) has a direct analogy in 
Ps 104:19, a text 51 of which dispersed elements are found mirrored 
in several sections of the surah: ‘asah ydreah le-md'adim, shemesh 
yada‘ mebho’d, “He made the moon for measuring time, the sun 
knows its destinations.” The endowing of inanimate beings with the 
capacity to worship God (v. 6), as well, also has counterparts in the 
Psalms (Ps 104:4, Ps 65:9) and is not unusual in the early stratum of 
the Qur’an (see Q 99:4-5). 

The group of six verses that follow (v. 7-12) consists of an anti¬ 
thetical pair: heavens and earth, each represented in three verses. 
Here, the verse group related to the heavens with its mention of the 
balance epitomizes the idea of a balanced creation that permeates the 
surah as such. The instrument of the balance as a warrant of justice 
is not limited to a primordial mythic context, but is also indispensable 


51 For the prominence of Psalm 104 in Jewish and Christian tradition, see above, 
note 26. 
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in earthly life, and is thus well in place in this context (v. 7-8). The 
attempt of some scholars to eliminate it as a later insertion 52 attests 
to their neglect of the subtext underlying the surah, which is the bal¬ 
anced harmony of creation. As against that, in the verse group about 
the earth, symmetry is expressed again in structural terms: the last 
two verses (w. 11-12) again name two objects, flha fakihatun wa-n- 
nakhlu dhatu l-akmam and wa-l-habbu dhu l-‘asfi wa-r-rayhdn (“in 
it are fruit and palm trees in buds/and grain in blades and fragrant 
plants”), with a chiastically positioned extension of one item in each 
verse by a dhat/dhu-phrase. Ps 104, too, combines the idea of a cosmic 
indication of time with the creation of nature, focusing however on 
pragmatic aspects, on the one hand, and on miraculous ones, on the 
other: masmiah hasir lab-behemah we-‘esebh la-‘abhodat ha-adam, 
le-hosi lehem min ha-ares [...] yishbe'u ‘ase YHWH, arze Lebhdnon 
asher nata\ “he causes vegetation to sprout for the cattle and plants 
through man’s labor [...] the trees of the Lord are sated, the cedars 
of Lebanon that he has planted.” The refrain fa-bi-ayyi ala’i rabbikuma 
tukadhdhiban (“so which of your Lord’s bounties do you both deny?”) 
already presupposes the attitude of denial ( takdhib ) of the divine acts 
of charity as a fixed topos, this idea having been presented earlier, 
e.g., in Q 67:18, 85:32, 79:21, 92:9.16, 96:13, 54:9.18.23.33, 69:4, 
91:11. 

Part II (hymn, w. 15-28, and polemic, w. 29-36): The second 
hymn is interspersed with the refrain and thus can be understood as 
an address to the double group of man /jinn. The pair of verses w. 
14-15 about the generic pair of men and jinn thus does not appear 
unexpected, but has been preluded by several paired phenomena of 
creation, without any interference of rhyme constraints. While other 
early Meccan surahs put the accent on the miraculous inherent in 
the physical genesis of man (cf. Q 86:5-7), in the mythic context of 
Q 55 it is creation from clay that is foregrounded and contrasted with 
the creation of the jinn from fire. 53 —Structures relying on pairs remain 
predominant in the text: the predication of God in v. 17 displays a 
peculiar form of paired conception: both extremes of the cosmic 
antithesis maghrib/mashriq (sunset/sunrise) are differentiated in 
themselves and designated with a dual form to denote their seasonally 


52 Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, vol. 1,42. See also Bell, Translation, vol. 2,548; 
Abdelhaleem justly refers to the parallel in Q 83:1-3. 

53 See Speyer, Biblische Erzahlungen, 449. 
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conditioned final points, the summer/winter solstice. The evocation 
of “the ends of the world” known from other Quranic verses (cf. 
Q 73:9, recalling Ps 50:1), in Q 55 is thus poetically de-familiarized. 
The myth about the separation of the waters (w. 19-20) is unfolded 
in detail in Ps 104:5-9: yasad eres 'al mekhoneha bal timmot ‘oldm 
wa-'ed! tehom kal-lebhush kisstto, ‘al harirn ya'amdu mdyim/ min 
ga'ardtkha yenusun, min qdl ra'amkha yehaphezun. / ya'alu harim 
yeredu bheqa'ot el meqom zeh yasadta lahem. / gebhul samta bal 
ya'abhorun, bal yashubhun le-khassot ha-ares. “He established the 
earth upon its pillars, that it falter not forever and ever. / The watery 
deep as with a garment you covered it; upon the mountains water 
would stand. / From your rebuke they flee, from the sound of your 
thunder they rush away. / They ascend mountains, they descend to 
the valleys, to the special place you founded for them. / You set a 
boundary they cannot overstep; they cannot return to cover the earth.” 
This is reflected in Q 55:19-20: maraja l-bahrayni yaltiqiyan/ 
baynahuma barzakhun la yabghiydn, “He unleashed the two seas so 
as to merge together. Between them is a barrier that they cannot 
overstep.” 54 

A striking aspect of the rhetorical shape of v. 22 is again a paired 
phenomenon, the pair of products of the sea, which is in addition 
contrasted in terms of color. Another expression of amazement vis- 
a-vis the majestic presence of the sea is found both in the Quran and 
in Psalm 104, in both cases also invoking navigation: Q 55: wa-lahu 
l-jawari l-munsha’atu fi l-bahri ka-l-a‘ldm, “To him belong the seego- 
ing ships towering upon the sea like mountains,” cf. Ps 104:25/26, 
zeh hay-yam, gadol u-rehabh yadayim, sham remesh we-en mispdr, 
hayyot qetannot ‘im gedolot/ sham oniyot yehallekhun, “Behold this 
sea—great and of broad measure; there are creeping things without 
number, small creatures and great ones. / There ships travel 
Both the Psalmist and the Qur anic description of the greatness and 
bounty of the sea, followed by life’s perishing and withering away 
before God’s permanence, mirrors the antithetical relationship 
between finiteness and eternity, which in the Qur’an is so dramatically 
phrased in the verse pair 26-27: kullu man ‘alayha fan / wa-yabqa 
wajhu rabbika dhu l-jalali wa-l-ikrdm, “everyone upon it is perishing 


54 For the entire discourse about the sea in w. 19-24, see Barthold, “Der Koran 
und das Meer,” Grotzfeld, “Die beiden Meere im Koran,” and Zaki, “Barzakh,” who 
do not take into account the psalm intertexts. 
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/ but the face of your Lord, full of majesty and grace shall abide”); in 
Ps 104:27-31, it is tosefruham yigwa’un we-el 'apharam yeshubhun, 
tesallah ruhakha yibbare’un u-tehaddesh pene adamah/ yehl khebhod 
YHWH le-‘dlam, “you retrieve their spirit and they perish to dust they 
return, / when you send forth your breath they are created, and you 
renew the surface of the earth / may the glory of the Lord endure 
forever.” The Quranic version exhibits a surplus concern for the lin¬ 
guistic form of this idea: The stylistic shape of the hymnal predications 
of God by means of two nouns (v. 27, and slightly modified in the 
final proclamation of the surah v. 78), dhu l-jalali wa-l-ikram, is in 
no way a current expression in the Qur’an, where adjective predica¬ 
tions usually prevail. It again underlines the balanced manifestation 
of divine order. 

The polemical section (w. 29-36) that concludes Part II presents 
God as the addressee of requests proffered by both heavenly and 
earthly creatures (v. 29): 55 yas’aluhu man fl s-samawati wa-l-ardi, a 
reflection, though more general in scope, of Ps 104:27, kulldm elekha 
yesabberun, latet okhlam be- c ittd, “All of them look to you with hope, 
to provide their food in its proper time.” The section merges into a 
threatening speech directed at both men and jinn, who are addressed 
in v. 31 as ayyuha th-thaqalan (literally: “you heavy ones”), which is 
to be understood according to w. 14 and 15 as a dual form apotiori 
covering both the “light ones,” i.e., the jinn created from fire, and the 
“heavy ones,” i.e. men created from clay. There follows an evocation 
of the “myth of the meteors”: the jinn, according to ancient Arabian 
lore, are the transmitters of knowledge of the hidden ( al-ghayb , cf. 
Q 68:47), which they learn by eavesdropping at the borders of the 
heavens to confer it on privileged individuals like the poets. With the 
coming of the divine revelation they are disempowered, they have 
lost their authority ( sultan , Q 55:33) to cross the borders between 
heaven and earth 56 and are chased away by being pelted with meteors. 
In v. 35 the defiance of potential rebels against this order is again 
expressed by two objects, shuwazun min narin wa-nuhasun (“a flame 
of fire and brass”). The idea of God’s having contained the cosmic 
forces by preventing them from transgressing the borders he has set 
again reflects Ps 104:9, gebhulsamta balya'abhorun, “you set a bound¬ 
ary they cannot overstep.” It is striking that even in this polemical 


55 See Grotzfeld, “Gott und die Welt.” 

56 See Chabbi, “Jinn.” 
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part of the surah, the refrain—which until then had been commenting 
on the enumeration of divine acts of charity—is maintained in order 
to orchestrate a series of threats. The narrative assertion and the pare- 
netic refrain, which elsewhere in the surah converge, here create a 
field of tension. 

Part Ilia (w. 37-45), eschatological scenario and presentation of 
the condemned): In the eschatological part, the dialectic between the 
recollection of the divine deeds of charity in the refrain and the hor¬ 
rible aspects of the narrative account becomes fully obvious. This part 
is dominated by antitheses, symmetrical structures and pairs. In this 
section, the speech in the dual form is temporarily interrupted (w. 
41.43), since the group of the condemned includes evildoers in gen¬ 
eral, among them those known from everyday social experience. 
Peculiar to the structure of v. 41 is the double expression for the mode 
of seizing the evildoers, which is unique in this surah: fa-yu’khadhu 
bi-n-nawasi wa-l-aqdam. Elsewhere, the same event is expressed by 
a singular reference to the nasiyah, (“forelock”), perhaps a meristic 
expression with intensifying intent (Q 96:15-16). 

Part Illb (w. 46-78, the gardens): Creation and its consummate 
perfection in the paradise scenario dominate the surah. Even more 
so than creation, paradise in its perfection is incontrovertible, forming 
in Q 55 a binary, symmetrically structured text. It is therefore all the 
more surprising that the two paradise sections—like the preceding 
polemical text sections—are infused with the refrain which, as a coun¬ 
terpoint, invokes the possibility of denial: fa-bi-ayyi ald’i rabbikuma 
tukadhdhiban, “So which of your lord’s bounties do you both deny?”. 
Repeated thirty times, the rhetorical question is, however, rebuffed 
with dramatic pathos: not only by virtue of the presence of the virtual 
disbelievers appearing in the very same style of pairing who thus 
submit to the symmetrical structure of creation, but even more so by 
the evidential readability of the signs of creation in nature presented 
here, and by their balanced, structured mirroring in the text’s 
language. 

After creation and judgment with their binary juxtapositions, there 
is the promise (v. 46) li-man khdfa maqdma rabbihi jannatan (“but 
for those who fear their Lord two gardens are reserved”), the only 
verse where the dual form can not be explained in terms of any of 
the paired phenomena mentioned earlier. This calls for an explana¬ 
tion. A parallel case appears in the second description of paradise, 
where again two gardens are mentioned (v. 62), wa-min dunihima 
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jannatan (“and beyond them are two other gardens”). Jannatan (liter¬ 
ally, “two gardens”) is best interpreted with reference to the conven¬ 
tions of ancient Arabic poetry, which often uses dual forms in 
topographic contexts to denote only one place, or—even more prob¬ 
ably—with reference to the understanding of some classical Arabic 
philologists as an expression of infiniteness: “garden after garden, 
infinite gardens.” 57 In both descriptions, the verse following the intro¬ 
duction of the gardens squeezes the substance of the description, the 
“greenness” and lushness of paradise, into one single word, or into 
two words, in order to constitute a verse: mudhammatan (“of dark 
green color”) in v. 64 and dhawata afnan (“they have numerous kinds 
of fruit”) in v. 48. Subsequently fountains (w. 50.66) and fruit (w. 
52.68) are mentioned. In the first garden scenario (w. 46-60), one 
might understand' aynani tajriydn (“two flowing springs”) as a mech¬ 
anistic concession to congruence with jannatan; however, this is 
clearly impossible in the case of the phrase min kullifakihatin zawjan 
(“therein is a pair of every fruit”) that immediately follows v. 52, since 
in this case a basic Qur’anic perception is evoked that is expressed in 
various texts, cf. Q 51:49: min kulli shay’in khalaqna zawjayni, 
la'allakum tadhakkarun (“and of everything we have created a pair, 
that perchance you might remember”). In this surah there is for the 
first time mention of young women present in paradise (v. 56.58.70.72). 
While elsewhere these virgins or stuarts of paradise are compared to 
white pearls (Q 56:23) or well-preserved eggs (Q 52:24 58 ), they are 


57 The understanding of the dual form jannatan (Q 55:46-76) proposed in West¬ 
ern scholarship as due to constraints of rhyme is found already with al-Farra’, Ma'am 
al-qur’an, vol. 3,118 and as-Suyutl, Itqan, vol. 3, 299; the latter instance is quoted by 
Wansbrough, Quranic Studies , 25. Wansbrough however fails to mention that the use 
of dual forms for a singular metri causa is a most frequent phenomenon in ancient 
Arabic poetry, where even fixed conventions emerged like the poet’s stereotypical 
address of two friends in the nasib (see e.g. Noldeke, Delectus, 8.5,12.14 and often) or 
the phenomenon of two slanderers (ibid., 8.8); see the additional examples collected 
by Gandz, “Die Mu'allaqa des Imrulqais,” and Goldziher, “Tjadat al- marid,” 185-200. 
Dual forms without numerical value are particularly frequent in toponyms; once these 
dual forms are transferred into extra-poetical contexts, they continue to convey their 
poeticity. This fact has been noted by a number of Arab classical philologists, see 
Neuwirth, “Symmetrie und Paarbildung.” The apparent doubling of the gardens is less 
extraordinary than it may look. The play with the possibilities of Arabic morphology, 
familiar from poetry, should have caused far less problems to contemporary listeners 
than to the later readers, who were pre-disposed and limited by the positivist 
approaches of Islamic exegesis. 

58 Horovitz, “Das koranische Paradies”; Jarrar, “Houris”; Saleh, “Etymological Fal¬ 
lacy.” 
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compared here to two complementary objects, in the one case pre¬ 
senting a variation of an observation expressed in the hymnal part, 
v. 58: ka-annahunna l-ydqutu wa-l-marjdn (cf. v. 22: yakhruju 
minhuma l-lu’lu’u wa-l-marjdn), in the other case being described by 
two qualifications (v. 72). In spite of the prominence of the maidens’ 
virginity (w. 56.74), no erotic dynamics is perceivable between them 
and the blessed, who remain as unmoved as the maidens themselves, 
fixed to their luxurious seats. The last verse of the second description 
again introduces a binary juxtaposition: v. 76, muttaki’ina 'ala rafrafin 
khudrin wa-'abqariyin hisan (“reclining upon green cushions and 
superb rugs”). 

The final proclamation introduces a last contrasting pair: the anti¬ 
thetical manifestations jalal (“majesty,” comparable to the rabbinic 
middat had-dln, the power of exerting judgment and thus punish¬ 
ment) and ikrdm (“generosity,” comparable to the rabbinic middat 
ha-rahamlm, the power that manifests itself in the generous forgive¬ 
ness). The text closes with a doxology. 59 

The Problem of the Surah’s Sitz im Leben 

The surah can be read as a poetic summa of early Meccan descriptions 
of creation and paradise. With its structural subtext mirroring the 
symmetry of creation, it culminates in the two descriptions of paradise 
that again reflect symmetry as a principle of order. By virtue of the 
refrain that pervades the entire text, the surah appears as an integral 
liturgical text. As to its scenario, so strikingly remote from social 
reality and replete with mythic—cosmic, primordial, and eschatologi¬ 
cal—references, it becomes more familiar once it is identified as an 
echo of Psalm 104, another monotheist core text that in its textual 
corpus equally stands out as a unique mythic tableau. The surah is 
obviously not a “poetic invention,” but a text-referential composi¬ 
tion.—But what about the Sitz im Leben, what about the situatedness 
of this text that seems unconnected to any particular social situation 
of the community? The text itself does not offer a clue. Nor are there 
any parallels to Q 55 in the Qur’an that would facilitate a determina¬ 
tion of its social or exact liturgical purpose. With its refrain—which 
in the entire Qur’anic corpus is found only in one further surah, 


Baumstark, “Gebetstypus.” 
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where it however bears a different function 60 —the text points to an 
extra-textual reference. It may be helpful to make use of the theory 
developed by Michael Riffaterre, who has coined the term of ungram- 
maticality, and more specifically that of the dual sign, 61 a linguistic 
sign that by virtue of its anomaly within its context points to another 
text in which the striking phenomenon is “normal.” The significance 
of that “other text” here exceeds that of a usual literary subtext, since 
it is only through the reference to that text that the complete decod¬ 
ing of the text under investigation is possible. For Q 55, this “other 
text” is Psalm 136, a text that on close examination is found to be 
re-read in the surah. This psalm, celebrated since Talmudic times as 
he-hallel hag-gadol, the Great Hallel 62 —in contrast to the simple 
Hallel, Ps 115-118, i.e. Ps 136 63 —also plays an important role as a 
prayer. Sections of the psalm are also used in the Jewish prayer at 
meals (birkat ham-mdzon), 64 as well as in its Christian counterpart. 


60 In Q 77, ten times.—Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 226, has drawn attention 
to the unique use of the refrain in Q 55: “I should like here to insist upon the term 
litany rather than refrain. The role of the latter in the Qur’an and elsewhere is that of 
concluding formula, which does not adequately describe employment of the device 
in this passage.” Cf. Abdelhaleem, “Context and internal relationships,” 80, and see 

61 Riffaterre, Semiotics of Poetry, 92: “[...] the dual sign works like a pun. [...] It is 
first apprehended as a mere ungrammaticality, until the discovery is made that there 
is another text in which the word is grammatical; the moment the other text is identi¬ 
fied, the dual sign becomes significant purely because of its shape, which alone alludes 
to that other code.” 

62 Babylonian Talmud, Pesahim, 118. The text is recited as the morning psalms on 
the seventh day of Passover, see Elbogen, Jewish Liturgy, 115, who mentions the recep¬ 
tion of Ps 136 only in passing. The text is, however, equally recited in the morning 
service ( shaharlt ) on Shabbat and festivals (during the beginning part of the morning 
service, called Pesuqe de-Zimra); it is also recited at the Passover seder (kind informa¬ 
tion from Tobie Strauss, Hebrew University). Although these liturgical functions do 
not necessarily date back to Late Antiquity, they are apt to throw light on the status 
of the Psalm in Jewish tradition. 

63 An earlier attempt at a comparison has been presented by Neuwirth in “Quranic 
literary structures revisited.” 

64 It is noteworthy that the blessing of the meal on Sabbath days that starts with a 
reminiscence of Ps 134 entails a litany that anaphorically starts six times with the 
emphatic incipit of ha-rahaman. This litany is, however, primarily concerned with 
human subsistence, with the electedness of Israel, and the coming of the Messiah. It 
begins: Barukh atta YHWH eldhenu melekh ha-‘dlam, haz-zan et ha-‘dlam kullo 
be-tubhd be-hen be-hesed u-bhe-rahamim hu noten lehem le-khol basar ki le- c dlam 
basdd, “Praised be you, our Lord, our God, king of the world, who sates the entire 
world with charity, grace and mercy, and gives subsistence to every creature, your 
kindness endures forever!” A hymn on ar-rahman / ha-rahaman, then, was already 
current before the promulgation of the Qur’anic text. 
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Its liturgical presence, by virtue of which it should have been 
familiar to pious individuals in the milieu of the Quranic com¬ 
munity, may be assumed as the background of the surah. In view of 
the divine name ar-rahman , the text anyhow has to be associated 
with that phase of intensified cultic practice of the community to 
which other liturgical basic texts such as the Fatiha 65 are also related 
to. 

What is striking on first view is that Q 55, although containing 
addresses to a plurality of addressees in w. 8-9 and w. 31-35, does 
not seem to address “real” listeners. There are only two such addresses 
in the text, w. 31-35 being set in a mythical context, while v. 8-9 is 
no more than an association triggered by the name of a zodiacal sign. 
The text can thus best be imagined—in contrast to the other Qur’anic 
texts that are recited to the listeners—as a text to be recited by the 
community, who evoke for themselves the divine acts of creation and 
his promise of paradise in a kind of litany, i.e., an antiphonal text 
based on repeated structural elements. Litany in this context should 
not be understood in its strict sense of the genre as a penitential 
prayer involving a further performer, or group of performers, who 
articulate the refrain. 66 The text would thus fit well into the period of 
the genesis of a cult within the early community, which is also when 
the central cultic text, the communal prayer al-Fatiha, emerged. 67 


Q 55 and Ps 136 in Comparison 

Three of the most striking characteristics of the surah—the antiphonal 
structure, the frequency of the refrain, and the subsequently changing 


65 See Neuwirth, “Surat al-Fatiha.” 

66 A definition of the concept of litany is quoted by Abdelhaleem, “Context and 
internal relationships,” 80 from the Shorter Oxford Dictionary: “A form of public 
prayer, usually penitential, consisting of a series of petitions, in which the clergy leads 
and the public responds.” Wansbrough, who first applied the idea of a litany to Q 55, 
used the observation to corroborate his hypothesis of the text’s emergence from a 
later, post-Muhammadan phase of genesis. He presumed Q 55 to be a litany in the 
sense of a responsorium, which is indeed problematic when applied to the Qur’anic 
text, since surah 55—in contrast to “real” litanies and in contrast to Ps 136—is part of 
a communication paradigm that involves an authoritative speaker and an audience. 
Nor does the surah contain supplications, but is almost entirely a hymn. 

67 Neuwirth, “Referentiality.” 
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relation between the narrative account and the refrain that oscillates 
between harmony and tension—recur as the main characteristics in 
Ps 136, which reads as follows: 68 


1 Give thanks to the Lord, for he is 
good, for his kindness endures 
forever. 

2 Give thanks to God of the gods, 
for his kindness endures forever. 

3 Give thanks to the Lord of the 
lords for his kindness endures 
forever. 

4 To him who performs great won¬ 
ders, for his kindness endures 
forever. 

5 To him who made the heavens 
with understanding for his kind¬ 
ness endures forever. 

6 To him who spread out the earth 
upon the waters, for his kindness 
endures forever. 

7 To him who made the great lights, 
for his kindness endures forever. 

8 The sun for the reign of the day, 
for his kindness endures forever. 

9 The moon and the stars for the 
reign of the night, for his kind¬ 
ness endures forever. 

10 To him who smote Egypt through 
their first born, for his kindness 
endures forever. 

11 And brought Israel forth from 
their midst, for his kindness 
endures forever. 


’3 :3iu-'3 nirrh nin 
.non DViph 

r? :Q' , n ! 7Kn ,nin 

.non Dbipb 
’3 rDtrmn ,nin 

.non DViph 

:nn b mVn nitthat nipph 
.non oVipb r? 

■>3 :rm3n3 ,o'o$n nippb 
.non nhiph 

’3 rD'an-hu ,hnh ppnb 
.non □Vipb 


’3 jQ’hha onitt ,rw\h 
.non DViph 
:Di"3 nbiPnob ,iPo$n-nN 
.non oVipb ’3 
,D , ’33i31 ryvn-nN 
Dhiph ’3 :nVVa nibiPnnb 
.non 

’3 :Dnni333 ,onyn nsah 
.non Dhiph 

’3 :D3ina nwi 

.non Dbipb 


The translation is that of Danziger (slightly modified). 
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12 With strong hand and out¬ 
stretched arm, for his kindness 
endures forever. 

13 To him who divided the sea of 
reeds into parts, for his kindness 
endures forever. 

14 And caused Israel to pass through 
it, for his kindness endures 
forever. 

15 And threw Pharaoh and his army 
into the sea of reeds, for his kind¬ 
ness endures forever. 

16 To him who led his people 
through the wilderness, for his 
kindness endures forever. 

17 To him who smote great kings, 
for his kindness endures forever. 

18 And slew mighty kings, for his 
kindness endures forever. 

19 Sihon, King of the Emorites, for 
his kindness endures forever. 

20 And Og, King of Bashan, for his 
kindness endures forever. 

21 And presented their land as a her¬ 
itage, for his kindness endures 
forever. 

22 A heritage for Israel, his servant, 
for his kindness endures forever. 

23 In our lowliness he remembered 
us, for his kindness endures 
forever. 

24 And released us from our tormen¬ 
tors, for his kindness endures 
forever. 

25 He gives nourishment to all flesh, 
for his kindness endures forever. 

26 Give thanks to the God of the 
heavens, for his kindness endures 
forever. 


’3 :rnui until ,njprn T3 
.non D*?ipV 

’3 :Dnnh ,*ho-d? in'? 
.non DViyV 

’3 diins Vt-niP’ Tiuni 
.non Dhip*? 

nio-trn iVni runs null 
.non Dbipb ’s 

r? niias ,iau tVio*? 
.non DVipV 

’3 in'Vu noVo ,n?oV 
.non DbipV 
’3 :D'TTO D’lVo ,nnn 
.non Dhipb 

'3 :no$n dirr’ph 
.non Dhipb 
oViph ’3 :ppan ,;iphi 
.non 

ohiph '3 :nhntV oriN jrui 
.non 

’3 :H3U btoi irh ,r6m 
.non Dhiph 
r? : 1 th lit jUbatpsul 
.non Dhiph 

Dhiph ’3 :unsn iipnap. 

.non 

■>3 nipa-Vih ,or6 jru 
.non Dhipb 
oVipV ’3 :D’ptPn b&tV ,nin 
.non 
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This psalm in its beginning is semantically close to the beginning of 
the surah; it starts with an invitation to praise God (w. 1-3): hodu 
la-YHWH kl tobh kl le-’olam hasdo/ hodu le-lohe hd-elohlm klle-’olam 
hasdo / hodu la-adone ha-adonim kl le-’olam hasdd/ le-‘oseh niphld’ot 
gedolot levaddo kl le-’olam hasdo, “Give thanks to the Lord, for he is 
good, for his kindness endures forever / give thanks to God of the 
gods, for his kindness endures forever / give thanks to the Lord of 
the lords for his kindness endures forever.” The psalm thus displays 
the refrain kl le-‘dldm hasdo from the very beginning. It continues 
with a reminiscence of the creation of the heavens (v. 6), le-’oseh 
ha-shamayim bi-tebhunah kl le-’olam hasdo, “To him who made the 
heavens with understanding, for his kindness endures forever,” which 
corresponds to Q 55:7 ( wa-s-samd’a rafa’aha wa-wada’a l-mizdn), 
where the idea of the divine understanding ( tebhunah ) is apparently 
replaced by the symbol of reason, the balance. 69 The verse about the 
creation of the earth (v. 6)— le-roqa’ ha-ares’al ham-mdyim kl le-’olam 
hasdo, “To him who spread out the earth upon the waters, for his 
kindness endures forever”—also has a Quranic correlate, Q 55:10 
( wa-l-arda wada’aha li-l-andm), though there is a shift of focus from 
the cosmological realm to that of human subsistence. Also, the ensu¬ 
ing verses of the psalm on the creation of the heavenly bodies have 
been anticipated in the Qur’an. Thus, verses 7 and 8— le-’oseh orlm 
gedollm kl le-’olam hasdo, et hash-shemesh le-memshelet bal-layldh kl 
le-’dlam hasdo, “To him who made the great lights, for his kindness 
endures forever / the sun for the reign of the day, for his kindness 
endures forever”—are matched by Q 55:5, ash-shamsu wa-l-qamaru 
bi-husban, “the sun and the moon move according to a reckoning”: 
just like in the psalm, the heavenly bodies serve the function of deter¬ 
mining the phases of day and night. V. 9— ethay-ydreah we-khokhabhlm 
le-memshelot bal-laylah kl le-’dlam hasdo, “The moon and the stars 
for the reign of the night, for his kindness endures forever”—is 
matched by Q 55.6: wa-n-najmu wa-sh-shajaru yasjudan, “the star 
and the tree prostate themselves.” At this point, the Qur’anic argu¬ 
ment, however, shifts to a different direction: not the moon and the 
stars, but the star and the tree are combined; the star moreover— 
instead of reigning the night—is presented as in adoration. 


69 Theodor Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, vol. 1,106f. considers w. 8-9, which 
refer to Q 83:1-3, to be a later addition; this is, however not convincing, since the 
surah, which is excessively language-related, as a whole involves massive references 
to earlier communications. 
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In what follows, the divergences between the two texts increase: 
Even though the psalm’s refrain ki le-'olam hasdd, “for his kindness 
endures forever,” just like the Qur anic fa-bi-ayyi ala’i rabbikuma 
tukadhdhiban , refers to the evident truth of divine charity, it is clearly 
different from the Quranic: it does not conjure up a mythic duality 
of creatures, viewed as holding an ambivalent stance vis-a-vis the 
truth of divine omnipotence, but recalls the unambiguous and infinite 
divine charity. The act of kadhdhaba, which projects a dialectic 
between truth and untruth, is in itself an offense against divine unity; 
furthermore, the supposed object of kadhdhaba, the signs, ala’, 70 
remain—in contrast to the unambiguous hesed, kindness—rather 
undetermined. But what is most striking is that in v. 10, the argument 
of the psalm shifts and turns to divine acts of salvation in history: 
le-makkeh Misrayim bi-bhekhorehem ki le-'olam hasdd, “to him who 
smote Egypt through their first born, for his kindness endures for¬ 
ever.” Then follow further historical references, which are presented 
under the twofold aspect of the salvation of Israel and that of the 
vengeance directed against the enemies of Israel (Ps 136:11-22). Yet 
in spite of its focus on history, which contrasts with the Qur’an’s 
mythic scenario, this part of the psalm—due to the tension it produces 
between God’s acts of annihilation recorded in the text and his charity 
conjured in the refrain—is an instance of the same general problem¬ 
atic that is also present in the polemic part of the surah (Q 55:31-35), 
where the threatening addresses to men and jinn are interwoven with 
a refrain that until then had carried a positive connotation. The incon¬ 
gruity is felt even more strongly in the part dealing with the judgment, 
Q 55:37-45, where the positively connoted signs, ala’, of the refrain, 
are juxtaposed with acts of annihilation. 

The similarity between the two sections Q 55:31-45 and Ps 136:10- 
20 is, however, limited to this intrinsic tension between God’s acts 
of charity of the refrain and annihilation expressed in the main strand 
of the narration. These sections, though both introducing ambiva¬ 
lence, do not match each other. Whereas the psalm’s section on his¬ 
tory (Ps 136:10-20), which portrays God in his redeeming power and 
faithfulness towards his people, is the core part of the psalm, the 
polemic debate with the double group of men and jinn in the Qur’an 


70 The lexeme ala’, plural of ily, occurs in early Meccan texts only once: in Q 53:55, 
where it is embedded in a phraselogically similar context: fa-bi-ayyi ala’i rabbika 
tatamara. It is “quoted” from Q 55 in a later surah, Q 69:74. 
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(Q 55:31-35) is not more than the prelude to the real climax of the 
surah, which is the description of paradise. The psalm’s particular 
mode of remembering history has no correlate in the early Quranic 
texts, where history is usually a history of annihilation; the position 
that history occupies in the psalm is occupied in the Qur’an by the 
idea of God’s power to resurrect the dead and to complete his creation 
in paradise. The historical part of the psalm is thus replaced by an 
eschatological part in the surah. Only in the end do the two texts 
converge again. In the psalm the idea of subsistence that had been 
unfolded in Q 55 in the first hymn, is taken up again (Ps 104:27): 
noten lehem le-khol basar ki le-'olam hasdo, “He gives nourishment 
to all flesh, for his kindness endures forever.” The final part of the 
surah, too, promises the blessed kindness and hospitality, and a 
redeemed life in an idyllic and paradisiacal atmosphere. 

Like the surah, the psalm closes with a final praise of God, 
Ps 136:35: borkhl nafshl et- YHWH, haleluyah, “Bless thou the Lord 
oh my soul. Halleluyah,” which has a parallel in the Qur’anic doxol- 
ogy tabaraka smu rabbika dhl l-jalali wa-l-ikram (“Blessed be the 
name of your Lord, full of majesty and grace”), although this wording 
again expresses the ambivalence of the divine manifestation of power 
(Q 55:78). 

Two Different Manifestations of the Divine: History Versus 
Eschatology 

Two texts about divine power and divine care for creation have been 
juxtaposed. The psalm, for the most part in the voice of the com¬ 
munity, speaks about divine creation and sustenance and the election 
of God’s people through history; the surah speaks about divine crea= 
tion, and about God’s subjugation and eschatological retribution of 
his creatures. Whereas the psalm seeks the proof of divine presence 
in the drama of historical acts of salvation, on the one hand, and 
divine bestowals, on the other, in the Qur’an it is the order of creation 
that encompasses everything, human and extra-human; it occupies 
the center of interest, and its linguistic representation is itself proof 
of this very order. 71 For the harmoniously balanced order is manifest 
in binary linguistic structures exhibited in the “clear speech” of the 
Qur’an itself. Drama is thus replaced by linguistic mimesis of the 


71 Neuwirth, “Form and Structure”; “Rhetoric and the Qur’an.” 
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balanced order of creation, since the creatures evoked and addressed 
in the surah are removed from the real world and projected into a 
timeless-mythic world. Concrete persons are not named—in contrast 
to the psalm, which conjures a plethora of historical persons and 
events, each of them evoking narrative memories. In the Qur’an, nei¬ 
ther the transmitter, nor individual listeners appear on the scene. This 
absence of listeners and of “real” dramatis personae is responsible for 
a somewhat static quality of the presentation. Like the virtual rebels 
and the collective, non-individual transgressors in the eschatological 
section, the virgins of paradise in the two descriptions of the gardens, 
too, remain aloof and distant, appearing just as static and icon-like 
as the blessed who are portrayed as motionlessly reclining on their 
cushions (w. 54f„ and v. 76). 72 Is the Quranic paradise a locus amoe- 
nus, such as designed in many psalms? Moshe Barasch, who has 
alerted to the peculiarity of visual representations of apocalyptic 
visions, 73 states that in this particular kind of images, the single com¬ 
ponents do not combine to form a coherent picture—in contrast to 
the classical and Late Antique representations of a locus amoenus, 
which form a lively backdrop to diverse interactions. Accordingly, 
the Qur’anic landscape of paradise remains atomistic; in its fragmen¬ 
tation it is without parallel, even in the descriptions of nature in 
Ancient Arabic poetry. The difference to the animated description of 
nature in Ps 104 in particular is evident. The Qur’anic descriptions 
of paradise, as we saw already in Q 78, are “apocalyptical representa¬ 
tions” in the sense established by Barasch, which for their understand¬ 
ing need a central sacred figure. This central figure, though not 
involved as a dramatis persona, is certainly present as a speaker and 
as a referee in Q 55. One has to keep in mind the presence of the 
rabb, explicitly mentioned in the refrain, as the center of the image 
and as a factor in creating coherence, in order to understand the 
coherence of the image. What is made visible through iconic means 
in extra-Islamic representations, in the Qur’anic text is present in 
linguistic guise: the figure of the sacred, without whom the image 
would dissipate into a mass of fragments. To quote Barasch: “We 
notice that sacred space, when detached from the holy figure or object, 


72 Al-Azmeh, “Rhetoric for the senses,” 215-231. 

73 Barasch, “Apocalyptic Space,” 305-326. 
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has no structure of its own. It clusters around the sacred centre, it is 
its aura.” 74 

This critical re-reading of a prominent liturgical text—which goes 
far beyond the positive appropriation of single ideas and images like 
those from Ps 104 in Q 78—is best explained as an intentional venture: 
the attempt to respond to, indeed to eclipse, a powerful older text 
that was particularly cherished in both the Jewish and the Christian 
tradition. Ps 136 was perceived not as an unproblematic part of mono¬ 
theist legacy to be immediately adopted and integrated in the newly 
emerging canon of the Quranic community but, on the contrary, 
proved to be provoking and irritating, thus necessitating a new read¬ 
ing in Qur anic terms. This re-reading is consequently in no way a 
faithful paraphrase of the psalm like that of the sequence of verses 
from Ps 104, but rather marks a shift in theme and, implicitly, also 
in theological scope, namely, from history to eschatology. Eschatology 
in the emerging Qur’an is the most significant discourse and thus 
parallels the importance that history enjoys in Jewish contexts. Divine- 
human interaction is not primarily divine intervention in social- 
political life, but much more a matter of signs: God’s “handwriting” 
reflected in creation. 

The Surah’s Surplus Dimension: Referentiality 

Another trait of the Qur’anic re-reading of the psalm may however 
be even more important: the self-referential focus on clear language 
that is claimed as one of the surah’s main topics right from the begin¬ 
ning, and which is positioned on the same level as creation itself in 
Q 55:1-3. This text can be regarded as an exemplar for perceiving a 
hermeneutics residing in creation itself, an analogy created by lan¬ 
guage being set on a par with the linguistic quality of the divine word. 
Assuming that the surah is a re-reading of Psalm 136 would seem to 
suggest that bayan echoes tebhunah, wisdom, in the sense of insight/ 
understanding, mentioned in the creation of the heavens (Ps 104:5), 
a view supported by their etymological affiliation. However, whereas 
in the psalm, tebhunah characterizes a divine disposition, in the 
Qur’an bayan appears as a human faculty. Along with physical exis¬ 
tence, man is endowed with the power of understanding from the 
beginning of creation. 


74 Barasch, ibid., 318. 
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Thus, the surah’s seemingly playful employment of the morpho¬ 
logical tools of Arabic grammar proves, on closer look, to be theologi¬ 
cally functional and significant. On the one hand, it serves to 
demonstrate the duality of divinely intended harmony, and thus of 
order and intelligibility, which underlies physical creation no less 
than language. The rhetorical sophistication of the surah that is thus 
attained informs the discourse with a highly significant epistemic 
dimension. God, although unknowable in his essence, bridges the 
ontological and epistemological chasm between himself and man 
through various modes of self-revelation, first and foremost by his 
word, but also by diverse signs, ayat, that he has erected throughout 
nature. The two Quranic manifestations of God in ayat, one cre¬ 
ational, the other one linguistic, thus entail a hermeneutic message, 
the exhortation to realize their “textual” structure, i.e., to practice 
exegesis. 

The surah’s excessive use of the dual also serves another function. 
It reconnects the text to the already existing literary canon of the 
Arabic-speaking listeners, i.e., to ancient Arabic poetry. This kind of 
self-referentiality is alien to the psalm, which presents itself as a pure 
hymn in praise of God’s work of creation and salvation. Although 
the Qur’anic text also constitutes a hymn and does not name any 
addressees that might serve to reconnect it to social reality, it does 
imply an indirect praise of the Qur’anic community, who, due to their 
linguistic receptivity, are credited with the capability to appreciate 
the multi-layered text that surah 55 is. It is a text that presents not 
only a theological message, the discourse of creation and eschatology, 
but equally a meta-discourse: the immanence of language in creation 
and the readability of the harmonious order of creation. In a sense, 
language and creation reflect one another. Surah 55 is a text in praise 
of divine creation and instruction as well as a celebration of the 
noblest medium of both: the Arabic language. 

The Challenge of Ancient Arabic Poetry 

Reflecting on the surah’s eschatological priority over the historical, 
one should, however, not rashly dismiss the central image of paradise 
as apolitical or asocial. The political, or at least the historical, dimen¬ 
sion implicit in the descriptions of paradise clearly transpires once 
the Qur’an is contextualized with its non-biblical literary precursor, 
i.e., ancient Arabic poetry, the medium of the pre-Islamic master- 
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narrative of the hero’s confrontation with a world devoid of meaning. 
The Qur’anic response to that poetry is manifest in the description 
of paradise that is amazing in several aspects. The fact that paradise 
is presented as multiple, that several “pairs of paradises” connect with 
each other to form a sort of park landscape, that trees and fountains 
also appear as double, can be explained as being due to the principle 
of symmetry that underlies the text as a whole. Yet what is in striking 
contradiction with the anticipated integrity of primordial space are 
the traces of civilization like tents (v. 72), the presence of luxurious 
textiles like carpets and cushions (w. 54 and 76), and last but not 
least the participation of beautiful young women, who are, again, 
portrayed as behaving according to a social decorum (v. 56 and 72). 
Josef Horovitz assumed that the Qur’anic paradise scenarios reflect 
banquet scenes from ancient Arabic poetry. Looking closely at the 
descriptions we do not, however, find a banquet, but rather a static 
tableau portraying groups of men and women in a place of lush nature 
that is at once furnished with aesthetically refined artefacts. This is 
not a reference to a particular episode of ancient poetry but a response 
to the more general outlook expressed in the ancient Arabic qaslda. 
It is an inversion of the image presented in its initial part, the elegiac- 
philosophical naslb, which depicts nature as a wasteland, a landscape 
of ruins, stripped of its civilization, relinquished by its inhabitants 
and inaccessible to communication. “Effaced (literally: extinguished) 
are the abodes,” ‘afati d-diyaru —these words, or similar uses of the 
cultural metaphor of writing form the stereotypical beginning of a 
large number of poems, all of which conjure up the emptiness of 
space and a loss of communication. Not infrequently do descriptions 
of deserted campsites culminate in the image of an inscription on the 
body, as the traces of the abodes resemble the lines of a tattoo engraved 
on a wrist, or—which is even more revealing—they culminate in the 
evocation of a writing on a rock, wahy, which forces itself on the 
beholder without, however, disclosing its meaning to him. There is, 
then, a meaningful message immanent in the writing and thus in the 
empty space, which is however hidden from the beholder. To the 
poet-hero, both the extinguished abodes and the lost beloved, who 
constitutes the second main topic of the nasib, are negations: allego¬ 
ries of irreversible time, irretrievable meaning, and unrecoverable 
emotional fulfillment. 75 The place is perceived as desolate since the 


75 Cf. Hamori, Medieval Arabic Literature. 
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procession of the luxuriously furnished litters has taken the women, 
and with them the poet’s beloved, away to be swallowed by a mirage— 
in other words: since culture has merged with nature. The naslb thus 
serves to express an aporia. 

For nature defies the poet, not responding to his ever repeated 
question of ubi sunt 76 about the whereabouts of the formerly pulsating 
social life, the reliable social structures, the aesthetic equipment of 
the living space with its promise of erotic pleasure. Nature is no more 
than a mute mirror reflecting the bleak truth of his mortality. All 
culture, all human achievements fall prey to time or are obscured by 
nature, that alone is capable of cyclically renewing itself—a topos 
familiar from Hellenistic popular philosophy. In the perception of 
the ancient Arabic poets, it is nature’s eternity that underscores the 
transitoriness of man and his achievements. Labid says: 

Ballna wa-la tablet n-nujumu t-tawalVu, wa-tabqa l-jibalu ba’dand wa-l- 
masdni'u. 

We vanish but the rising stars do not, mountains remain when we are 
gone and fortresses . 77 

Time does not affect nature, which is eternal, khalid, allowing forever 
repeated recurrences. Man as against that is “consumed” by time, 
which itself is personified as dahr, fate. 

It is this perception of nature as overwhelming man and his culture 
that the Qur’an has come to refute: God himself takes over the role 
of fate and re-shapes the time of man which now ranges from the 
primordial creation of the world and the coincidental creation of the 
logos —i.e., divine instruction and man’s innate faculty of understand¬ 
ing, bayan —to the end of the world on Judgment Day, when man 
will redeem his pledge of divine instruction; it even extends into a 
beyond that the Qur’an clothes into the spatial image of paradise. The 
Quranic description of paradise not only provides a reversal of the 
erstwhile bleak and threatening nature as ever-green and fruit-bear¬ 
ing, but also a retrieval of civilization: cushions and carpets, and 
moreover the presence of beautiful young women, known from the 
naslb as icons of meaningful and enjoyable life. Paradise is a space 
where man is reinvested with his cultural paraphernalia. 


76 Cf. Becker, “Ubi sunt qui ante nos in mundo fuere.” 

77 Translation by Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak , 19. 
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The Quranic re-reading of the psalm thus in the very place where 
it deviates from the Psalmist paradigm of history, reinstalls reflections 
on history, by rewriting ancient Arabic poetry. Biblical imagination, 
“God’s grace lasts forever,” connects with an inversion of ancient 
Arabic imagination, “God disempowers devastating time.” 

This topical change in focus from history to eschatology is accom¬ 
panied by the already mentioned meta-discourse: the hermeneutical 
accessibility of the cosmos, God’s presence in language. Self- 
referentiality of this kind is alien to the Psalm. The Qur’an, however, 
a document of the exegesis-oriented culture of debate of Late Antiquity 
has a hermeneutical agenda. It attempts nothing less than to render 
the undecipherable understood, to decode the message of the enig¬ 
matic writing, wahy, that haunted the ancient poet. The very enigma 
wahy re-appears in the Qur’an to introduce hermeneutics par excel¬ 
lence, revelation. With this turn of paradigm, the Qur’an offers its 
listeners a new promise: Not divine faithfulness to be derived from 
biblical salvation history, but God’s liberation of man from the 
aporetic crisis that is so expressively pronounced in ancient Arabic 
poetry: his perception of cultural bereavement, of being cut off from 
a meaningful history, of being exposed to irreversible time. 
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THE CODIFICATION OF THE QUR’AN: 

A COMMENT ON THE HYPOTHESES OF BURTON 
AND WANSBROUGH 


Gregor Schoeler 


Introduction 

Christoph Luxenberg’s proposed Syro-Aramaic reading of the Qur’an, 
which has figured prominently during the conference from which the 
present volume has emerged, can be classed together with two other 
very well-known theories, those of Patricia Crone/Michael Cook and 
John Wansbrough. 1 All three approaches either mistrust or com¬ 
pletely reject the Arabic accounts concerning the early Islamic period. 
Crone/Cook do so with regard to historical traditions about early 
Islam in general, while Wansbrough argues against the traditional 
account of how the Qur’anic text has come into being, and Luxenberg 
casts doubt on the traditional reading of the Qur’an. John Burton’s 
theory that it was the Prophet himself who was responsible for the 
“final edition” of the Qur’an should also be mentioned in this context, 
since it also dismisses the respective Islamic account as fictitious. 2 All 
of these scholars show a tendency to continue the pattern set by Ignaz 
Goldziher with his well-known criticism of prophetic traditions (in 
particular legal hadlth), 3 an approach that was developed further by 
Joseph Schacht, who also extended it to the transmission of historical 
traditions. 4 The rejection of the authenticity of pre-Islamic poetry by 
David Margoliouth and (following him) Taha Husayn may be seen 
as pointing in the same direction. 5 

A certain degree of skepticism towards traditions concerning early 
Islam is justified by the circumstance that all the relevant accounts, 
tales, and poems are extant only in works written or published in 
their present form 150 to 200 years after the events occurred (i.e., not 
before 800 ce). Thus, we possess neither contemporary Islamic records 


1 Crone and Cook, Hagarism; Wansbrough, Quranic Studies. 

2 Burton, Collection. 

3 Goldziher, Entwickelung. 

4 Schacht, Origins. 

5 Husayn, Ft l-adab al-jahili. 
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of the acts and sayings of the Prophet, nor contemporary reports of 
the redaction and compilation of the Qur’an (which tradition places 
before 650 ce), nor yet contemporary collections of pre-Islamic or 
early Islamic poems that would have reached us through written 
transmission. We are similarly unaware of how the Qur’an was read 
in the Prophet’s lifetime. What we do have are later generations’ 
accounts of events from the early period, accounts which are fre¬ 
quently widely divergent. Given these circumstances, it is only under¬ 
standable that Western scholarship did not content itself with the 
analysis and comparison of the various traditions, but very early on 
began to scrutinize the process of transmission itself, which in turn 
led the scholars referred to above to conclude that the respective 
traditions ought to be rejected. The question facing us today, however, 
is whether this criticism, and in particular its most recent formula¬ 
tions, has not gone too far. 

In examining, as I plan to do, a number of questions surrounding 
the written compilation and transmission of the Qur’an (the Hadlth 
will be addressed towards the end), I will also have to rely on tradi¬ 
tions written down by later generations. I cannot prove that all of 
them are accurate—indeed, I am certain that many of them have been 
poorly transmitted and distorted, and that some are false or even 
downright inventions. Nevertheless, I do believe that these traditions 
have a genuine core and that they provide a consistent general picture 
of the history of the Qur’an’s compilation. I take this to be justified 
on the grounds that this core is confirmed by what we know from 
other contexts about the use of writing in early Islam, as well as by 
our knowledge about later periods (for example, contemporary 
records). To avoid repeating what I have said about this issue 
elsewhere, 6 1 shall concentrate on attempting to discover how credible 
the “genuine core” of the relevant reports about the collection of the 
Qur’an in fact is— that is, credible in the light of our wider knowledge 
about the use of writing in early Islam. 


6 Cf. Schoeler, “Frage”; id., “Weiteres”; id., “Miindliche Thora”; id., “Schreiben 
und Veroffentlichen”; id., Charakter und Authentic, id., Ecrire et transmettre, 15-41. 
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The State of the Quranic Text During Muhammad’s Lifetime 

Let us first turn to Mecca and Medina at the time of Muhammad. 
Soon after receiving the first revelations, the Prophet is said to have 
repeated them to trusted individuals whom he regarded as suitable, 
so that they might memorize them and be able to repeat them in his 
absence. 7 These persons were known as qurra’, “reciters.” Although 
this procedure may have been a spontaneous decision, a model for 
it already existed, namely, the figure of the “transmitter” ( rawl ) of 
contemporary Arabic poetry. Whether Muhammad’s procedure was 
a parallel development or merely followed established practice, it is 
certain that the activities of qari ’ and rawl were closely related to one 
another. Probably the first who recognized this was Edmund Beck: 
“Both pronounce the words of a predecessor, the rawl those of his 
poet, the qari ’ the revelations given to Muhammad.” 8 

It may be that in the earliest period the Prophet did not regard it 
as necessary that the revelations be written down. When, however, 
they became more frequent and longer (probably several years before 
the Hijra), 9 it was only natural that they would be committed to writ¬ 
ing. Muhammad began to dictate the revelations to literate persons 
(kuttdb al-wahy), either to those he designated as scribes ad hoc (such 
as ‘Uthman, Mu'awiya, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, Zayd b. Thabit, ‘Abdallah b. 
abi Sarh), or to the secretaries responsible for his correspondence. 10 
A number of these kuttdb al-wahy must also have been reciters 
(qurra’), for they occasionally recited what had been dictated to them. 
This is true of Ubayy b. Ka‘b, who later came to possess a complete 
copy of the Qur’an. * 11 

Doubts have frequently been expressed concerning the reports that 
allege that at the time of the Prophet’s death, Qur’anic passages and 
surahs were written on very disparate materials, 12 namely, slips ( riqd’) 
made of papyrus or parchment, smooth stones ( lihaf ), palm stalks 
(’usub), shoulder blades from camels ( aktdf ), ribs ( adla’ ), pieces of 
leather (qita‘ adlm), and wooden boards ( alwdh ). 13 The fact that the 


7 GdQ, vol. 1,45. 

8 Beck, ‘“Arabiyya,” 209 (cf. Schoeler, “Schreiben und Veroffentlichen,” 23ff.). 

9 GdQ , vol. 1, 45. 

10 GdQ, vol. 1, 46 (and n. 5). 

11 GdQ, vol. 2, 28. 

12 GdQ, vol. 2, 23-24; Neuwirth, “Koran,” 101. 

13 Ibn abi Dawud, Ma$ahif, 10. GdQ, vol. 2,13. 
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Prophet appointed scribes on an ad hoc basis does indicate that very 
probably they made use of such writing material as came to hand. 
What is noteworthy, however, is that some traditions mention not 
only the materials listed above, but also sheets or booklets ( suhuf). 14 
As regards writing materials, it should also be noted that the above- 
mentioned palm stalks might be similar to or even identical with 
wooden sticks of the type used for writing in ancient Yemen. 15 Among 
other things, these were used for letters, legal documents, and religious 
texts, in other words, for texts which are to some extent comparable 
with the Qur’an. The Prophet is said to have written a letter to the 
Banu ‘Udhra on palm stalks. 16 However, most of Muhammad’s epistles 
are said to have been written on parchment. 17 Paper did not yet exist 
in the seventh-century Islamic world, as the technique of paper pro¬ 
duction only became known from Chinese prisoners of war who were 
captured in 751 and taken to Samarkand after the battle of Atlakh 
near Talas. 18 Before this, the only real writing material available was 
papyrus ( bardi , qirtas) and parchment ( raqq ), or leather (jild ). 

To conclude, the traditional reports about the state of the Qur’an 
at the time of the Prophet’s death are not unbelievable if one assumes 
that part of it—perhaps the greater part of it—had already been writ¬ 
ten down on sheets of the same format and material, while another, 
and possibly smaller, part had not yet been committed to writing in 
this form. This latter part, perhaps consisting of the more recent rev¬ 
elations, may have been written on disparate materials and not yet 
been transferred to sheets of the same format. 

It must have been about this time that writing came into use as an 
aide-memoire for the preservation of poetry and proverbs. We can 
demonstrate this to have been the case a few decades later. In one of 
the poems from the Naqa’id, which is often cited in this context and 
whose authenticity is certain and undisputed, the great Umayyad poet 
and transmitter al-Farazdaq (born ca. 20/640) says: 

Of al-Ja'afari (i.e., Labld) and Bishr (b. abi Khazim) (who lived) before 

him, I own the booklet ( kitab ) compiled of their verses. [...] 


14 Ibn abi Dawud, Masahif, 7 (line 1), 10 (line 19). 

15 See Peter Stein’s contribution to this volume. 

16 GdQ , vol. 2, 13, n. 3. 

17 EF , s.v. raqq. 

18 Cf. EF, s.v. kaghad. 
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They (i.e., several poets/transmitters mentioned earlier) left me their 
booklet ( kitabahum ) as a bequest. 19 

A few verses earlier in the same qasida (verse 33) the “booklet” ( sahlfa) 
of the well-known genealogist Daghfal b. Hanzala 20 is mentioned. 

From this it can be concluded with certainty that transmitters and 
genealogists of the generation before al-Farazdaq already used pages 
or booklets as aide-memoires. Since the poet was born around 640, 
it may be supposed that more recent mukhadramun (poets and trans¬ 
mitters contemporary with the Prophet) owned such writings as well. 
The genealogist Daghfal, who owned such a sahifa, also belongs to 
this period, since he is said to have outlived the Prophet and to have 
died around 685 ce. 

In the context of our knowledge about how literary texts came to 
be written, it would appear consistent that at some point the Prophet 
had the surahs recorded in written form. Given the special nature of 
the revelations and the circumstance that Muhammad very quickly 
came to regard a book such as those possessed by the “people of the 
book” as the ultimate aim ( Zielvorstellung ) of the Qur’an’s textual 
growth, 21 the process of committing the revelations to writing must 
have been viewed as far more important and necessary than would 
have been the case for poetry. This brings up the question of whether 
it was Muhammad himself who was responsible for the final version 
of the Qur’an, as Burton has claimed. In order to assess his hypothesis, 
it is helpful to examine how other early Islamic works received their 
final shape. 

Generally speaking, it is quite inconceivable that an author or trans¬ 
mitter of a work of literature from the early Islamic period would 
have redacted or published his own work, since even centuries later, 
Arab poets did not do so. Neither Abu Nuwas (d. ca. 815), nor Abu 
Tammam (d. ca. 845), or al-Buhturl (d. 897) published their works 
themselves. This only became common practice in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury: Abu l-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri (d. 1058) and al-Hariri (d. 1122) both 
established “final” versions of their own works. Although prose 
authors had established definitive versions of their text since the first 


19 Naqaid 39:51fF. (vol. 1, 200-201). For the genuineness of the Diwans of the 
Umayyad poets al-Farazdaq and Jarir see the view of the “skeptic” Regis Blachere, 
Histoire, 463-464, 494, and especially 504. 

20 GAS, vol. 1, 265-266. 

21 Neuwirth, “Koran,” 103. 
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half of the eighth century (such as the writings of Abd al-Hamld 
al-Katib, who died in 750), these works were all rasd’il, letters, and 
thus belong to the tradition of epistolary writing that was already 
extant during the Prophet’s lifetime. 

One might of course contend that the Qur’an’s being a very par¬ 
ticular kind of work, the Prophet might have treated it in a very 
particular way and might have himself redacted it. This argument is, 
however, countered by the fact that the revelations remained in a 
state of flux throughout the Prophet’s lifetime: verses and surahs were 
added, while others were “abrogated.” It is thus hardly conceivable 
that before his death the Prophet established a final edition of the 
revealed text, or that he constantly brought one version of it up to 
date. As has been shown, this would have been in complete contrast 
with the methods employed by ancient Arabic poets. 


Arguments for the Historicity of the Collection of the Quran under 
Abu Bakr / 'Umar and its Official Edition under ‘Uthman 

We come now to the reports concerning the so-called first compila¬ 
tion of the Qur’anic text, which the dominant tradition describes as 
having been carried out by Zayd b. Thabit for the caliph Abu Bakr 
or ‘Uthman. The traditional version of this event is notorious for its 
contradictions, and I shall restrict my examination to the “genuine 
core” of the traditions as determined by Friedrich Schwally. 22 
According to him, the copy of the Qur’an produced on this occasion 
cannot have been an official version, but was rather a private copy 
for ‘Umar that remained in his family after his death and was inherited 
by his daughter Hafsa. It later came to be used as the basis for 
‘Uthman’s official version. In this copy, the surahs must already have 
been arranged according to the principle of decreasing length. 23 

When viewed in this reduced form, the traditions are completely 
credible and fit in smoothly with the overall picture. The report that 
the more prominent Companions of the Prophet and those of his 
wives who could read owned private copies of the Qur’an soon after 
his death 24 is consistent with what might be expected: after all, it is 
completely improbable that ‘Umar made do without a written Qur’an 


22 GdQ, vol. 2,11-27. 

23 GdQ, vol. 2, 43. 

24 GdQ, vol. 2, 27fF„ 46-47. 
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throughout his ten-year reign (634-644). The traditions according to 
which Zayd wrote the text on suhuf— sheets with a smooth surface 
that were all made from the same material (probably parchment) and 
had the same format—in order to create a collection “between two 
covers” (bayna lawhayn), i.e., a codex, 25 are absolutely credible given 
that a task as great as the complete compilation of the Qur’an must 
have influenced the choice of materials used, and that only a codex 
could have met the practical requirements which must have existed 
for such a copy, such as ease of use. After all, it was only a few decades 
later that a sahlfa was used for much less important writings such as 
those of the genealogist Daghfal. What is uncertain, however, is 
whether ‘Umar’s and Hafsa’s copy was the first systematic collection 
of the Qur’anic text (and not just one of the first), since we are told 
of a number of complete copies owned by other Companions of the 
Prophet 26 that must have been written at the same time or very soon 
afterwards. 27 In either case, these compilations must all have been 
purely private writings intended to assist their owner’s memory and 
were not claimed to be the sole valid version. Correspondingly, we 
hear nothing of any opposition towards these compilations. 

The fact that the codices of the other Companions used the same 
criterion as Zayd for arranging the surahs (namely, that of decreasing 
length) does not present a problem. 28 Once found, a practicable prin¬ 
ciple such as this would not have remained unknown, even if several 
private compilations were made at approximately the same time. 29 

Yet the most important question still remains unanswered. How 
credible are the traditions concerning the official edition of the Qur’an 


25 Ibn abl Dawud, Masahif 5; GdQ, vol. 2,14-15, 24-25. 

26 GdQ, vol. 2, 27ff. 

27 However, not all the written documents that were in the possession of the kuttab 
or the qurra‘ were complete versions of the text. The battle cry “O you people of Surat 
al-Baqara” makes it likely that the men addressed by it were only responsible for recit¬ 
ing this one surah (cf. Sayed, Revolte). Transmitters of poetry, too, did not always 
dispose of the complete works of their respective poet. 

28 GdQ, vol. 2, 43. 

29 A similarly mechanical and at the same time practical principle of arrangement 
later occurs with respect to the collection of poetic dlwans: the arrangement of the 
poems according to their rhyme, which remains the same throughout the entire 
poem.—The organization by chapter length, with the longest chapters coming first, is 
a principle that was applied already by Jewish scholars in the organization of the 
Mishna; cf. Geiger, “Plan und Anordnung,” 480 (I am indebted for this information 
to Professor Talya Fishman). 
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under ‘Uthman? 30 A few years ago, a much older source for this event 
than those available to Wansbrough was made accessible: a number 
of long fragments from Sayfb. ‘Umar’s Kitab ar-ridda wa-l-futuh 
al-kabir. 31 Since Sayf died at around 800 ce and must have composed 
his work in the second half of the eighth century, his report cannot 
date from later than ca. 120 years after the traditional date for the 
redaction ofthe Qur’an (around 650 A.D.)— according to Wansbrough, 
the final version of the Qur’an would not even have existed in Sayf s 
lifetime! 

Since no generally binding version or official copy existed before 
the time of‘Uthman, the qurra’ had a monopoly on the “publication” 
of the holy book for about two decades, just as the ruwat enjoyed a 
monopoly for the transmission of poetic works. The “publication” of 
the Qur’an by the qurra’ was purely oral, although many of them did 
own written texts, and some even owned complete copies of the 
Qur’an (e.g. Ubayy b. Ka‘b). This situation could not but lead to 
dispute, since different versions contained not only different readings 
of the text but even included different surahs, 32 and each Qur’an reader 
naturally insisted that his was the best or sole authentic copy. This 
situation highlights a contrast to the transmission of poetry. While 
the fluidity of poems was regarded as being normal and to a certain 
extent desirable (transmitters were expected to improve their texts as 
far as possible 33 ), to treat the revealed word of God in the same way 
must have sooner or later resulted in outrage. It is alleged that it was 
a quarrel between different groups of qurra ’ about the true shape of 
the Qur’anic text that led ‘Uthman to order an official edition of the 
text to be produced. 34 The traditions are in accordance that it was 
Zayd b. Thabit who was entrusted with this task. According to the 
dominant tradition, a number of leading Quraysh were brought in 
to assist him, and the commission was able to base its work on Zayd’s 
earlier compilation that was still in Hafsa’s possession. The official, 
binding character of ‘Uthman’s version was enforced by dispatching 
copies to the provincial capitals, where they were to serve as exemplar 
copies, and by ordering the destruction of all other compilations. 


30 GdQ, vol. 2, 47ff. 

31 Sayfb. 'Umar, Kitab ar-ridda, 48-50. 

32 GdQ, vol. 2, 30ff. 

33 Schoeler, “Schreiben und Veroffentlichen,” 8ff. (English trans., 427f.); id., Ecrire 
et transmettre, 20-21. 

34 GdQ, vol. 2, 47ff. 
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I have demonstrated elsewhere that the deposition of exemplar copies 
was a form of publication, and indeed the only form of written pub¬ 
lication, that was known in pre-Islamic times, where it is attested for 
important contracts. 35 

In addition to the internal evidence—after a certain time, circum¬ 
stances must have rendered it necessary to produce a single and gen¬ 
erally binding version of the holy book—there are two additional 
criteria that establish the authenticity of the reports concerning 
‘Uthman’s collection of the Qur’an: Firstly, these reports are all con¬ 
centrated on the person of ‘Uthman, and secondly, these traditions 
reflect substantially different evaluations of his orders. To dwell but 
briefly on the first point: While there is uncertainty as to whether it 
was ‘Umar or Abu Bakr who commissioned the first compilation of 
the Qur’an, 36 it is agreed that it was ‘Uthman who ordered its official 
publication. 

As regards the second point, the Qur’an readers and their support¬ 
ers, who had until then enjoyed a monopoly on the “publication” of 
the Qur’an, were understandably unwilling to recognize the sole valid¬ 
ity of ‘Uthman’s version, which they regarded as being but one among 
many. The reluctance of these circles is reflected in the reproaches 
later leveled at ‘Uthman by rebels: “The Qur’an was (many) books. 
You have given them up except for one.” 37 According to another 
report, the rebels are reported to have said: 

“You have burned the book of God.” He replied: “People read (the 
Qur’an) in different ways. One would say: ‘My Qur’an is better than 
yours.’ The other would say: ‘No, mine is better.’” [...] They said: “But 
why did you burn the (other) collections?” [...] He replied: “I wanted 
nothing else to exist except what had been written in front of the Mes¬ 
senger of God, and was contained in the pages ( suhuf) of Hafsa.” 38 

On the other hand, however, a number of traditions praise ‘Uthman 
for his compilation, as can be seen in a statement attributed to ‘All: 
“If ‘Uthman had not done this, I would have done it.” 39 Another 
tradition that praises ‘Uthman states: 


35 Schoeler, “Schreiben und Veroffentlichen,” Iff., 24 (English trans., 424ff). 

36 GdQ, vol. 2,15ff. 

37 At-Tabarl, Ta’rikh, vol. 1, 2952. 

38 Ai-Baladhurl, Ansab, vol. 4.1, 550ff. 

39 Ibn abl Dawud, Masahif, 12. 
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If ‘Uthman would not have caused the Qur’an to be written down, you 
would have found people reciting poetry (when they were in fact recit¬ 
ing the Qur’an ). 40 

Thus, the Qur’an would have come to be treated as freely as the poets 
and ruwdt treated their texts. 

I would like at this point to say something about my analysis of 
traditions. As remarked at the outset, I do not believe in the authen¬ 
ticity of every single tradition, yet I do believe in something like the 
authenticity of the overall picture that tradition conveys of the codi¬ 
fication of the Qur’an. The statement attributed to ‘All quoted above 
may well be based on a forgery intended to provide support for 
‘Uthman. I would however rule out the hypothesis that ‘Uthman’s 
order to publish the Qur’an was an invention followed in turn by the 
forgery and dissemination of traditions lauding his actions and of 
traditions criticizing him. In my opinion, the event itself must be 
genuine, and the individual traditions, although themselves not neces¬ 
sarily authentic, reflect the different attitudes of those affected by the 
event (in the present example, the negative attitude of the Qur’an 
readers). 

I would regard the numerous traditions according to which vari¬ 
ants of the Qur’an text continued to exist even after ‘Uthman’s redac¬ 
tion as being important evidence for authenticity. I have in mind not 
so much the non-‘Uthmanic compilations (Ibn Mas'ud, Ubayy b. 
Ka‘b, etc.) as the differing versions of ‘Uthman’s codex deposited in 
the various provincial capitals. 41 The existence of these and other vari¬ 
ants was an unwelcome but inevitable by-product of‘Uthman’s proj¬ 
ect, and it seems absurd to assume that these variations were invented 
by forgers merely in order to support another forgery, namely, the 
(allegedly baseless) report of ‘Uthman’s official edition. Differences 
between the codices are no more than consistent with the fundamental 
observation of textual analysis that lengthy writings cannot be copied 
without any errors. 

A further indication of the fact that by the middle of the second/ 
eighth century the Qur’an had long since acquired a fixed, unalterable 
consonant structure is provided by the observation that dialectal 
forms were preserved in the codex, for instance wa-inna hadhani 
instead of wa-inna hadhayni in Q 20:63. Even though the Qur’an 


40 Ibid., 13. 

41 Cf. Beck, “Kodizesvarianten.” 
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reader and linguist Abu ‘Amr b. al-'Ala’ wished to correct this as late 
as the mid-second/eighth century, he was unable to gain support for 
this. 42 Moreover, Sibawayh (d. ca. 796) quotes ‘Uthman’s codex pre¬ 
cisely as it exists today, without any variations at all. 43 

The examples given above appear to me sufficient to warrant the 
view that the compilation and redaction of the Quran under ‘Uthman 
(unanimously supported by tradition) is, if not proven, then at least 
extremely probable. At this point I will therefore not enter into a 
refutation of Wansbrough’s thesis that the final text of the Qur’an 
was established only towards the end of the second/eighth century, 
perhaps even as late as the beginning of the third/ninth century. I 
shall return to this theory at the end of this paper, however. 


Some Remarks on the Codification of the Hadith 

Finally, and by way of contrast to my presentation of the history of 
the redaction of the Qur’anic text, I should like to turn to the process 
whereby the Hadith was put into writing. 44 While the necessity of a 
codification of the Qur’an arose very early on, from the outset, and 
in complete contrast to the Qur’an, many scholars insisted that the 
sayings of Muhammad should not be compiled as a book, but that 
they should exist as an “oral teaching” alongside the written 
Qur’an. 

I have elsewhere pointed out the similarity of this notion with 
Judaism, 45 where it was also maintained that the Talmud (i.e., the 
Mishnah and the Gemarah) should not be written down and exist as 
oral teachings alongside the Hebrew Bible. In the end, both cultures 
did come to establish more or less definitive written versions of their 
respective oral teachings. In Islam, this took place mainly in the third/ 
ninth century, when the canonical hadith collections were established 
by scholars such as al-Bukharl (d. 870), Muslim (d. 875), and 
at-Tirmidhl (d. 892). Yet in spite of the fact that the Hadith finally 
came to be written down, an oral component was still maintained 


42 Al-Farra, Ma'anl, vol. 2,183-184. Cf. Beck, ‘“Utmanische Kodex,” 360. 

43 Beck, “'Utmanische Kodex,” 360. 

44 Cf. Schoeler, “Miindliche Thora,” and Cook, “Opponents.” 

45 Schoeler, “Miindliche Thora,” 215-218; cf. Cook, “Opponents,” 498ff 
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through the demand that such traditions not be simply copied out 
but be heard from an authorized reciter. 46 

Throughout the second Islamic century, a quarrel raged between 
scholars of Muslim traditions as to whether it was permissible to write 
down hadlth or not. 47 As was the case among Jewish scholars, there 
were many who maintained that one might not write the traditions 
down at all, even if for the purpose of assisting memory. The reason 
often given was that no second book similar to the Quran should 
exist and that the words of the Prophet should not be mixed or con¬ 
fused with the word of God. The Companion Abu SaTd al-Khudrl (d. 
683 in Medina) is thus said to have replied to a request that he dictate 
hadlth: 

Do you want to make Qur’an copies out of them and (then) recite them? 
Your Prophet was wont to speak to us, and we then kept his words in 
our memories; let you, too, keep our words in your memories as we 
have remembered those of your Prophet! 48 

Thus, the Quran was to be and remain the only true book of Islam. 
Yet independently of this theoretical discussion, students did in prac¬ 
tice write down the traditions they heard in order to assist their 
memories. 49 Since writing material was scarce, expensive, and not 
always available, students sometimes wrote on their hands and on 
their sandals, 50 and even on walls. 51 More usually, the writing material 
took the form of tablets ( alwah , sabbur[aj]dt) 52 from which the writ¬ 
ing could readily be erased, and booklets (or folded sheets) ( kararis ). 53 
Objections were frequently raised against the use of the latter on the 
grounds that they resembled copies of the Qur’an: “Do not use book¬ 
lets (or folded sheets) for the Hadlth as you do for copies of the Qur’an 
(la tattakhidhu li-l-hadith kararis ka-kardris al-masdhij )!” 54 

In contrast to copies of the Qur’an, the notes in the booklets were 
not intended to be permanent records: “Do not write my words down 


46 Schoeler, “Mundliche Thora,” 237; id., Ecrire et transmettre, 119,125,129 ff. 

47 Schoeler, “Mundliche Thora,” 217-218, 231-237; Cook, “Opponents.” 

48 Taqyid , 36b; cf. Schoeler, “Mundliche Thora,” 221, 231, 239 (diagram 2.1). The 
isnad is: AbuNadra al-Mundhir b. Malik 'an Abu Said al-Khudri. 

49 Schoeler, “Mundliche Thora,” 216-217. 

50 Taqyid, 100a and b (hands); Ibn abi Shayba, Musannaf, vol. 9, 51 (no. 6489) 
(hands); Ibn Hanbal, 'Ilal, 50 (sandals). 

51 Jami', vol. 1, 72. 

52 Taqyid, 109b and c. 

53 Taqyid, 47d and 48b; Jami', vol. 1, 67. 

54 Taqyid, 47d; Jami‘, vol. 1, 67. 
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in lasting form (la tukhallidunna ‘anni kitaban )\” 55 For this reason, 
some erased or burned their writing after having memorized it 56 ; oth¬ 
ers destroyed their notes shortly before death, 57 or ordered in their 
wills that they be destroyed after their death. 58 On the other hand, 
many opponents of writing did not object to so-called atraf, that is, 
notes containing just the beginning and the end of each hadlth, as 
these did not bring about the risk of confusion with the Qur’an. 59 

As we have seen, the main objection of Islamic scholars towards 
writing down the traditions was that no second book should be 
allowed to exist alongside the Qur’an. Thus the Prophet himself is 
said to have protested when someone attempted to write down his 
words: “Do you want another book besides the Book of God? Devote 
yourselves entirely to the Book of God!” 60 

The historicity of this dispute between scholars of tradition is undis¬ 
puted, and it is accepted even by Michael Cook. 61 The debate began 
at the outset of the second/eighth century, and continued throughout 
that century. 62 The strongest and most widespread opposition to writ¬ 
ing existed in the first half of the century, whereas in Basra and Kufa 
it continued into the second half as well. Although it waned during 
the third/ninth century, it had considerable effect even then. Ibn abi 
Shayba (d. 849) opens a number of chapters in his huge Musannaf 
with the words “This is what I know by heart of the Prophet’s words,” 63 
thus presenting his monumental collection of hadlth not as a book, 
but rather as a written compilation of orally transmitted sayings that 
he had memorized. In general, however, the opposition to writing is 
an “archaic” characteristic (Cook) of Islamic traditionalism. 

At this point, I would like to return to Wansbrough’s theory. Does 
not such a debate as to whether it was permitted to write down 
Muhammad’s sayings alongside the Qur’an presuppose the existence 
of the Qur’an as an already complete and published book? Even if 
the prophetic saying “Do you want another book besides the book of 


55 Taqyid, 46e, 47a; b. Hanbal, 'Hal, 42; Jami', vol. 1, 67. 

56 Taqyid, 53b, 54a, 59a, b, c, d, 60a; Jami', vol. 1, 66. 

57 Taqyid, 61d; Jami', vol. 1, 67. 

58 Taqyid, 62. 

59 Ibn abi Shayba, Musannaf, vol. 9, 51 (no. 6484); Jami', vol. 1, 72. 

60 Taqyid, 34b. 

61 Cook, “Opponents,” 450ff. 

62 Ibid., 450ff„ 476: “[...] the Kufan material points strongly to the first half of the 
second century, and the rest of the regional evidence goes fairly well with them.” 

63 For example, Musannaf, vol. 10,154. 
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God?” does not really go back to Muhammad, it was certainly used 
by opponents of writing in the second century AH who attributed it 
to the Prophet. This would appear to confirm and illustrate Goldziher’s 
theory that the sayings ascribed to the Prophet frequently reflect later 
developments in jurisprudence and theology. Older than the hadlth 
just mentioned, is the saying ascribed to the Companion Abu Sa'id 
al-Khudrl (d. 683) quoted above, “Do you want to make masdhif out 
of them?” 64 If it does not date back to Abu Sa'id al-Khudri, then it 
must have originated at least at the beginning of the second century 
when Abu Nadra al-Mundhir b. Malik (d. 727 in Basra) ascribed it 
to him. 65 Furthermore, the tradition confirms that the Qur’an was a 
book with a defined text ( mushaf) by the beginning of the second 
century AH at the latest, and thus convincingly disproves Wansbrough’s 
theory. Even if the Qur’an was not compiled under ‘Uthman (d. 656), 
then the compilation must have taken place no more than a few 
decades later. 66 In any case, as von Bothmer has shown, we possess 
the fragments of a Qur’anic manuscript from Sanaa that dates back 
to the second half of the first century AH and contains the 'Uthmanic 
text, without any variants as far as we know, and even includes the 
first and last surahs, typically absent from non-'Uthmanic codices. 67 


64 In Schoeler, “Mundliche Thora,” 245-246, I have shown that the prophetic 
hadlth is most likely a later “back-projection” of the tradition ascribed to Abu Said 
al-Khudri to the Prophet (this position has also been adopted by Cook, “Opponents,” 
449,464). This is an illustration of Schacht’s thesis that the chains of transmitters can 
grow backwards. 

65 Cf. Schoeler, “Mundliche Thora,” 246, and diagram 2.1 on page 239. 

66 It has been suggested by Casanova that the collection of the Qur’an was ordered 
by 'Abdalmalik and that the 'Uthmanic edition is in fact a myth ( Mohammed , 127). 
Cf. the criticism by Pretzl in GdQ, vol. 3, 104, n. 1. Even the “skeptic” Blachere has 
rejected this position ( Introduction , 68). 

67 “Neue Wege,” 45-46. 
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THE SECOND MASAHIF PROJECT: 

A STEP TOWARDS THE CANONIZATION OF THE 
QUR’ANIC TEXT* 


Omar Hamdan 


Introduction 

Although the official redaction of the Qur’an as a codex ( mushaf) 
that was initiated by the third caliph, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan (d. 35/655), 
has been discussed by scholars at great length, it should be noted that 
around some fifty years later, i.e„ in the years between 84 and 86 AH 
(703-705 ce), another project was accomplished with a similar objec¬ 
tive. * 1 This latter project, which I would like to designate here as “the 
second masdhif project,” has scarcely been dealt with in the scholar¬ 
ship on the Qur’an. In what follows, I argue that this initiative was 
an important step toward the canonization of the Qur’an. 

The aim of this paper is to examine this project systematically. 
I will trace the role and contribution of Umayyad rulers as well as 
the participation of the contemporaneous ‘ulama’ in this project. 
Moreover, the fate of the orthographically reformed codices ( masdhif) 
that were put into circulation by al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf ath-Thaqafi 
(d. 95/713) will be discussed. The latter, who was governor of Iraq 
from 75/694 until 95/713, 2 took the responsibility for the orthographi¬ 
cal reform of the ‘Uthmanic text. It is worth mentioning that al-Hajjaj’s 
reforms have rarely been dealt with by scholars, 3 and even when they 
are mentioned, no systematic approach is pursued. 4 Gerhard Endress 
notices the likelihood “that a group of Qur’anic experts around 


* I am grateful to Islam Dayeh for translating this text. 

1 Previous scholarship on the early textual history of the Qur’an includes Min- 
gana, “Transmission”; GdQ, vol. 2,1-121; az-Zanjani, Tarikh, 43-46; Jeffery, Materi¬ 
als, 4-10; Shihata, Tarikh, 47-58; Wansbrough, Quranic Studies; Burton, Collection; 
al-Hamad, Rasm, 100-128; Jones, “Qur’an”; Neuwirth, “Koran,” 101-104; Motzki, 
“Collection”; Neuwirth, “Form.” 

2 EP, vol. 3, 39-43. 

3 Casanova, Mohammed, vol. 2/1,110,112,114; Mingana, “Transmission,” 41-42; 
al-Hamad, Rasm, 541. 

* GdQ, vol. 3, 260-261 (§ 4); Grohmann, “Entstehung,” 33; EP, vol. 5, 408. 
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al-Hajjaj (likely, in continuation with previous attempts) sought a 
way to rightly comprehend the holy scripture through the introduc¬ 
tion of a standard system of reading signs for proper pronunciation.” 5 
In this contribution, I would like to pursue this matter further and 
identify the participants of the group that carried out the masahif 
project of al-Hajjaj. 


Background 

Let us begin with the government of al-Hajjaj’s predecessor, ‘Ubayd 
Allah b. Ziyad (d. 67/686). 6 The renowned Hadlth and Quran scholar 
Ibn abi Dawud (d. 316/928) ascribes to him the introduction of the 
scriptio plena of the Qur anic text, quoting a tradition that goes back 
to Yazid al-FarisI, 7 the scribe of‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, 8 which states: 
zada ‘Ubaydu llahi bnu Ziyadin fi l-mushafi alfay harfin (‘“Ubayd 
Allah b. Ziyad inserted two thousand letters in the mushaf'). 9 In 
another passage by Ibn abi Dawud it becomes clear that the tradition 
deals according to his own interpretation with the separating alifs as 
well as the lengthened alifs in qlw and knw, of which the complete 
spelling follows: qdlu and kanu. 10 

Bergstrasser and Pretzl have, however, doubted the authenticity of 
this report, on grounds that “even if the disconnected alif were inserted 
by ‘Ubaidallah, the number 2000 would not have been enough for 
the multiplication [ Vermehrung] of the letters.” 11 Nevertheless, they 
believed it possible to discern traces “of a strong reformation of 
orthography that took place in Iraq.” 12 Yet this objection is mislead¬ 
ing. The tradition of Yazid al-FarisI is, in fact, authentic: it was misread 
by Ibn abi Dawud and consequently misinterpreted. The tradition 
does not deal with the insertion of two thousans alifs, but rather with 


5 GAP, vol. 2, 178 (§5.1.2.). 

6 He was the governor of Basra (55-67/675-686) and Kufa (60-67/680-686). See 
EF, vol. 10, 763-764. 

7 TT, vol. 11, 374 (§721). 

8 Active as a scribe of Ibn ‘Abbas (d. between 68 and 70/687 and 689) during his 
government of Basra in the Caliphate of Yazid (r. 35-40/655-660). See al-FasawI, 
Ma'rifa, 371: Kana katiban li-btti Abbasin. For the goverment of Ibn ‘Abbas see 
Khalifa, Tarlkh, vol. 1, 233,11. 1-4. 

9 IAD, 117,11. 5-7. 

10 IAD, 117,11. 11-19. 

11 GdQ, vol. 3, 256. 

12 Ibid. 
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two alifs of a particular word. The passage in question should be read 
a l if ay harfin and thus harf should be conceived of as “word.” 

My claim is supported by two traditions in which the orthography 
of the passage sa-yaquluna li-llahi which occurs in three places in the 
Qur’an (Q 23:85.87.89) is discussed. In these traditions the Basran 
masdhif differ from the ‘Uthmanic mushaf as well as the remaining 
masdhif 

The first of these traditions is narrated by ‘Amr b. ‘Ubayd (d. 
143/760) on the authority of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), who is 
reported to have said: “The reprobate [al-fdsiq], ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad, 
inserted an alif in both places (Q 23:87.89).” 13 In fact, two contradic¬ 
tory readings related to this passage go back to al-Hasan al-Basri: 
sa-yaquluna li-lldhi u and sa-yaquluna llahu (Q 23:87.89). 15 More clar¬ 
ity can be gained from another tradition. ‘Abd b. Humayd (d. 249/863) 
transmitted on the authority of Yahya b. ‘Atiq, a student of al-Hasan 
al-Basri, 16 that he said: “I saw in al-Hasan’s mushaf li-llahi, li-llahi 
without an alif in three places (Q 23:85.87.89).” 17 

The second one of the two traditions mentioned above is narrated 
by Ya'qub al-Hadraml, one of the ten Qur’an readers: ‘“Ubayd Allah 
b. Ziyad ordered that in both places (Q 23:87.89) an alif should be 
inserted.” 18 

The tradition of Ya'qub al-Hadraml evidently alludes to Yazid 
al-Farisi who carried out the orders of ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad. This 
was drawn from the tradition of Yazid al-Farisi who narrates “that 
al-Hajjaj, upon his arrival to Basra [as governor] heard this, and asked: 
‘Who commissioned ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad with this task?’ They [the 
people] said: ‘Yazid al-Farisi was commissioned with this task.’ Then 


13 Ad-Dani, Muqni', 109, vol. 2, 5-6: Qala ‘Amrun: Kana l-Hasanu yaqulu: (a) 
l-fasiqu ‘Ubaydu llahi bnu Ziyadin zadaflhima alifan. Also as-Sakhawi, Waslla, 191. 

14 Al-AhwazI, Mufrada, 401; al-Banna, Ithaf, vol. 2,287. 

15 BM, vol. 6, 416. So read Ibn Mas'ud, al-Hasan al-Basri, ‘Asim al-Jahdari, Nasr 
b. ‘Asim, Yahya b. Waththab, Abu 1-Ashhab, Abu ‘Amr and al-Yazidi (al-Banna, Ithaf, 
vol. 2, 287). This corresponds to the Syrian, Meccan and Medinan ma$abtf- 

16 About Yahya see the al-Bukhari, Tarlkh, vol. 8, 176 (§ 12395/3057); Ibn Abi 
Hatim, Jarh, vol. 9, 216-217 (§ 16385/730). 

17 DM, vol. 5, 14. The reason why in this tradition the word in question appears 
not three times, but twice, is that the first occurence of the word (23:85) is written 
without an alif in all ‘Uthmanic Quran exemplars. The last two places are however 
disputed, since they were written in all the Qur’an exemplars without an alif, except 
for the Basran exemplars which were written with an alif See ad-Dani, Muqni’, 108- 
109; cf. also Ibn al-Jazari, Nashr, vol. 2, 329. 

18 Ad-Dani, Muqni’, 109, II. 6-7; also as-Sakhawi, Waslla, 191. 
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he sent for me. Then I hurried to him having no doubt that he would 
have me executed. When I arrived to him, he asked me: ‘How is it 
that Ibn Ziyad inserted two alifs in the mushafV I answered: ‘God 
give the Amir prosperity. He [Ibn Ziyad] was born in Kalla’ al-Basra.’ 19 
This fact escaped my notice. He [al-Hajjaj] said: ‘You are right.’ Then 
he let me go.” 20 

This aforementioned tradition informs us that not only the words 
(kalimdt ) in the mushafwere counted, but also the consonants ( huruj ), 
in order to prevent any insertion into or deletion of the Qur’anic text. 
It was precisely this enumeration that was the first contribution to 
the masdhif project. Nevertheless, this event alone does not suffice as 
background for the masdhif project. Had the elimination of both alifs 
inserted by Ibn Ziyad been the reason, the matter would have been 
accomplished and there would have been no need for the masdhif 
project. The real motive, therefore, should be sought in the political 
conflicts between the Shi'ites in Kufa and the ruling Umayyads which 
had escalated since the rule of Ibn Ziyad (r. 55-66/675-685). 

Moreover, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad provoked the Kufans by reciting, 
for the first time in public prayers, the two invocative surahs (surah 
no. 113 and 114)—the so-called mu’awwidhatan 21 —because these two 
surahs were missing from the codex of Ibn Mas'ud which was read 
by the Kufans at that time. 22 

Al-Hajjaj himself followed Ibn Ziyad’s tactic of provocation and 
implemented it with more force. He ordered that no one be allowed 
to lead the public prayers in Kufa unless he was an Arab. 23 He even 
mocked Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652) and his Qur’anic reading. It is reported 
that he said: “How I wonder about Ibn Mas'ud! He claimed to have 
read the [original] Qur’an of God. I swear by God that it is just a 
piece of rajaz poetry of the Bedouins.” 24 As-Salt b. Dinar reported: 
“I heard al-Hajjaj saying: ‘Ibn Mas'ud is the chief of hypocrites [ra’s 
al-munafiqm ]. If I had lived in the same time as his, I would have 
soaked the ground with his blood.’” 25 In addition, the well-known 


19 A quarter in Basra where the bazaar and the seaport were. See al-Muqaddasi, 
Ahsan at-taqasim, 117; al-Bakri, Mu‘jam, vol. 4,1133; Yaqut al-HamawI, Mujam, vol. 
4,472. 

20 I AD, 117. 

21 KM, vol. 14, 74 (§ 17608); al-Baladhurl, Ansab, 379-380 (§ 1009). 

22 GdQ, vol. 2, 39 ff. 

23 MQK, vol. 1, 63 (§ 20); also GhN, vol. 2, 380 (§ 3871). 

24 Ibn Abl d-Dunya, Ishraf 85 (§ 58); TI, T. 10, 320,1. 4-5. 

25 TI, T. 10, 320,1. 15-16. 
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Kufan Qur’an reader, ‘Asim b. Bahdala (d. 127/745), reports that 
al-Hajjaj would often threaten to kill the people of Kufa should they 
not cease following the reading of Ibn Mas'ud. Al-Hajjaj swore that 
he would erase this reading from the mushafeve n if it would be with 
a rib of a swine. 26 

After al-Hajjaj had strictly forbidden the reading of Ibn Mas'ud, 
he took upon himself the objective of producing a standard text of 
the Qur’an. For the authorities, this initiative was a very meaningful 
attempt to restore the shattered prestige of the Umayyads and to win 
back the trust and the loyalty of the subjects. This happened after 
twenty years of political conflict and civil war between the Umayyads 
and their opponents. It was a period which was marked by a general 
spirit of dissatisfaction. For this reason, the initiative of al-Hajjaj was 
fondly supported by the central government in Damascus. 

In the opinion of A. Dietrich, al-Hajjaj’s aim was on the one hand 
to end the theological dispute over the different readings and, on the 
other hand, to purify the text of all possible anti-Umayyad allusions. 27 
To my mind, it was not the objective of al-Hajjaj for his project to 
rid the Qur’an of variant readings. The main aim was rather to improve 
the political image of the Umayyads. Apart from this, the main cause 
for the diversity of Qur’anic readings lies not in the written text of 
the Qur’an, but rather in its orality. 

Neither is the second aim that Dietrich observes in al-Hajjaj’s ini¬ 
tiative plausible. The Kufans (i.e., the opponents of al-Hajjaj) accused 
him of changing the eleven Qur’anic citations quoted by Ibn abi 
Dawud 28 in the context of the masdhif project. Had “an elimination 
of all possible anti-Umayyad allusions from the text” occurred it 
would certainly not have taken place without any mention from his 
opponents. If one were to follow a similar approach, then one would 
need to bear in mind that al-Hajjaj could have aimed at ridding the 
text from possible Shi'ite allusions as much as Umayyad allusions. 
But again, the eleven Qur’anic citations do not have the slightest 
connection to Shi'ism. Moreover, it is not certain that al-Hajjaj had 
changed them at all. We should not forget that those who accused 
him were his opponents from Kufa. Apart from that, any textual 


26 Ibn al-Athlr, Kamil, vol. 4, 586; also 77,T. 10, 320,11-13. 

27 El 2 , vol. 3, 41. These ideas have already been brought up by Mingana, “Trans¬ 
mission,” 41-42. 

28 L4D, 49-50 under Babu ma kataba l-Hajjaju bnu Yusufafi l-mufhafi and IAD, 
117-118 under Babu ma ghayyara l-Hajjaju fl mushafi ‘Uthmana. 
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alteration or tampering with the Qur’an from al-Hajjaj, or anyone 
else for that matter, even if minimal, such as the above-mentioned 
case of the two alifs, cannot have taken place without any reaction 
from the contemporary ' ulama\ 

With this short overview of the political background of the masdhif 
project, we shall now look at some specific questions in the context 
of the realization and execution of the masdhif project. 


Who Was the Initiator? 

One must certainly regard al-Hajjaj as the main initiator. This is sup¬ 
ported by two reports. Hamza al-Isfahani (d. around 360/971) writes 
that “due to the spread of writing mistakes in Iraq, al-Hajjaj appealed 
to his scribes to differentiate the similar looking consonants from 
each other by inserting diacritical signs.” 29 A second similar report is 
given by Abu Ahmad al-‘Askari (d.382/992 ). 30 In apparent contrast 
to this, Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 546/1152) reports that ‘Abd al-Malikb. Marwan 
embarked on this plan and that it was finally completed on the hands 
of al-Hajjaj. He writes: “Concerning the vocalisation of the mushaf 
and its punctuation, it is reported that ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
ordered for it to be carried out. Al-Hajjaj attended to its completion.” 31 
In fact, the two reports do not contradict each other. Al-Hajjaj could 
not have undertaken the project without the consent of the Umayyad 
authorities; he certainly required the patronage of the caliph. This 
explains the appearance of the caliph in the official sources. 


Where and When Did the Masahif Project Take Place? 

The question of where this project took place was first raised by Ibn 
‘Atiyya (d. 546/1152). He wrote: “So al-Hajjaj attended to this task 
in Wasit and exerted much effort into it.” 32 Moreover, the reports 
mention that al-Hajjaj sent for Basran qurra’ and scribes because 
al-Hajjaj was in Wasit during this period and he ordered the qurra 5 


29 Hamza al-Isfaham, Tanbih, 73. For linguistic errors after the Futuh see Fuck, 
Arabiya, 8-10,15. 

30 Al-‘AskarI, Shark , 13. 

31 MW, vol. 1, 66-67. 

32 MW, vol. 1, 67; also Ibn Kathir, Fada’il , 43. 
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of Basra to come to Wasit. 33 Upon their arrival, he personally selected 
the members of the project. 

Al-Hasan al-Basri’s reported journey to Wasit to meet al-Hajjaj 
should be understood in this context. 34 Out of all the traditions in 
question, only this single point is authentic. The remaining traditions 
that speak about al-Hasan al-Basrl’s conflict with al-Hajjaj are obvi¬ 
ously legendary. 35 Al-Hajjaj’s invitation and assemblage of the qurra\ 
huffaz, and the scribes from Basra for the masahif project was actually 
the reason behind al-Hasan al-Basri’s visit to Wasit. 

Determining the location will also help us find a clearer answer to 
when this project took place. We know that the city of Wasit was 
built between the years 83 and 86 (702-705). 36 We also know that 
al-Hajjaj lived in the new city as early as 84 AH (703 ce ). 37 In order 
to determine a fairly closer date, we need to keep in mind that this 
project commenced and also ended during the caliphate of ‘Abd al- 
Malikb. Marwan (r. 65-85/684-704). This terminus ante quern is due 
to the fact that his brother 'Abd al-‘AzIz b. Marwan who was the 
governor of Egypt between the years 65 and 85 (684-704), refused to 
accept the masahif sent to him by al-Hajjaj. 38 We may thus conclude 
that the masahif project took place between 84 and 85 (703-704), a 
year after the suppression of the revolt of Ibn al-Ash'ath (d. 
83/702). 


33 IAD, 119; al-Baqillanl, Nukat, 396; az-Zarkashl, Burhan, vol. 1,249,11. 4-6. 

34 Schaeder, “Hasan al-Basri,” 60. 

35 The complete tradition by at-Tanukhl, Faraj, vol. 1,189-190; also Ibn Bashkuwal, 
Mustaghithin, 44 (§ 39); cf. Schaeder, “Hasan al-Basri,” 60; Meier, Bausteine, vol. 2, 
843. 

36 See the article about Wasit by M. Streck in EF, vol. 11,165-171. 

37 EF, vol. 11,166. 

38 Ibn Duqmaq, Intifar, vol. 4, 72 (on the authority of the Egyptian historian Ibn 
Yunus, d. 347/958): Dhikru mufiiafi Asma’a: kana s-sababufi katbi hadha l-mu$bafi 
anna l-Hajjaja bna Yusufa th-Thaqafiyya kataba masahifa wa-ba'atha biha ila l-amsari 
wa-wajjaha bi-mushafin minha ilaMisra.fa-ghadiba Abdu l-Azizi bnuMarwana min 
dhcilika wa-kana waliya Mi$ra yauma’idhin min qibali akhihi Abdi l-Maliki; wa-qala: 
yab'athu ilajundin anafihi! Fa-amara, fa-kutiba lahu hadha l-mushafu. 
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The Participants in the Project 

A precise number of the selected persons is not given in the sources. 
Ibn Mihran (d. 381/991) mentions five persons: al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 
110/728), Abu l-‘Aliya (d. 90 or 93/709 or 711), Nasr b. ‘Asim (d. 89 
or 90/708 or 709), ‘Asim al-Jahdari (d. 128/746), and finally Malik b. 
Dinar (d. 127/745). 39 However, al-Baqillani (d. 403/1013) mentions 
six persons: Abu l-‘Aliya, Nasr b. ‘Asim, al-Jahdari, Ibn Asma‘, Malik 
b. Dinar, and finally al-Hasan al-Basri. 40 The appearance of a new 
person, Ibn Asma‘, is due to the merging of two different traditions— 
one of which counts the selected members of the commission, while 
the other mentions another group of people (to which Ibn Asma‘ 
belonged), whose task did not begin until the finishing of the masdhif 
project. I shall come back to this point at the end of this section. Ibn 
‘Atiyya (d. 546/1152) only reported that al-Hasan al-Basri and Yahya 
b. Ya'mur were appointed by al-Hajjaj. 41 It is clear from this that both 
of them were the most important and prominent members of the 
project. 

A seventh person, Abu Muhammad Rashid al-Himmani, 42 a Basran 43 
tabi‘i, M reports about himself that he was with the Basran qurra’ com¬ 
missioned in Wasit. 45 That he was a Qur’an reader is evident by his 
title Rashid al-Qari’. 46 But since he is not mentioned in any of the 


39 Az-ZarkashI, Burhan, vol. 1, 249. 

40 Al-Baqillani, Nukat, 396. 

41 MW, vol. 1, 67: Amara wa-huwa wall l-Traqi l-Hasana wa-Yahya bna Ya'mur a 
bi-dhalika. Also Ibn Kathlr, Fada’il, 43: Fa-amara l-Hasana wa-Yahya bna Ya'mura, 
fa-fa'ala dhalika. 

42 His name is usually given this way, but sometimes only his nisba “al-Himmani.” 
Himman were a subtribe of Tamim (Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78). He was even considered 
identical to the person with the name “Rashid b. Najih” (adh-Dhahabi, Mizan, vol. 2, 
36). His name is sometimes spelled in a different way and even falsely given. Some¬ 
times his name is Salim, other times Sallam (see I AD, 119; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 1, 
8). Ibn abi Dawtid, there, refuses both names (Salim and Sallam) and holds Rashid as 
the proper name. The variant in the printed text of Funun, 73 of Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 
597/1201) is totally false. 

43 According to Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78 and TT, vol. 3, 228. According to Ibn 
Hibban (d. 354/965) he is counted among the Kufans (Ibn Hibban, Thiqat, vol. 4,234: 
Hdaduhufi ahli l-Kufati). 

44 ShQ, 391: Wa-huwa mina t-tabiTna. And BM, vol. 7, 283: Hadha mina 
t-tabi'ina. 

45 IAD, 119: Fa-kuntu ma'ahum. 

46 ShQ, 391 and DM, vol. 9,191,1. 11. 
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biographical works about the Qur’an readers 47 and only one single 
reading is attributed to him, 48 it is fair to assume that he did not suc¬ 
ceed in establishing a reputation for himself among the Qur’an read¬ 
ers. He was, however, known as an expert of the orthography of the 
masdhif. 49 This is the reason why al-Hajjaj appointed him to proofread 
the Qur’an copies. 50 This is without a doubt related to the masdhif 
project, since he was particularly responsible for the enumeration and 
the dividing process. Apparently, he continued this task during 
al-Hajjaj’s lifetime and also after the completion of the project. 51 

What these selected members all shared is that they were Basran 
and mawali. We can also be certain that they were the most famous 
Qur’an readers in Basra. Moreover, their appointment appears to 
have served an additional purpose. They formed a diverse yet coope¬ 
rative group of Qur’an readers, grammarians, and scribes. Due to his 
reputation, Hasan was assigned leadership of the commission. 52 
Al-Hajjaj entrusted him with the authority of making the final abso¬ 
lute judgment in cases of conflict over the different readings. 53 

The fact that Nasr b. 'Asim al-Laythl al-Basrl 54 was a Qadarite 
according to Ibn Qutayba (d. 276/889), 55 and a Kharijite according 
to Abu Dawud (d. 275/888) 56 apparently constituted no obstacle to 


47 But see the njaMiterature about the traditionists and hadith-transmitters, for 
example by al-Bukharl, Tarikh, vol. 3,254 (§ 3895/1001); ad-Dulabl, Kuna, vol. 2,189, 
190 (§ 1648); Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, vol. 3, 439 (§ 4480/2187) and TT, vol. 2, 228 
(§ 436). 

48 He read bal makarra l-layli wa-n-nahari instead of [...] makru [...] (Q 34:33); 
see IKh, 122; IJ, vol. 2,193 (on the authority of Abu Hatim, d. 248/862); ShQ, 391-392; 
BM, vol. 7, 283; DM, vol. 9,191. 

49 MW, vol. 2, 36: Kana ‘arifan bi-rasmi l-ma$ahifi. 

50 IKh, 122. 

51 ShQ, 391: Mimman yusahhihu l-masahifa bi-amri l-Hajjaji. And DM, vol. 9, 
191,11. 11-12: Huwa lladhl kana yusahhihu l-masahifa ayyama l-Hajjaji bi-amrihi. 

52 Al-BaqillanI reports that the rawi who reported this project asked Malik b. 
Dinar: “What role did al-Hasan play compared to you [the selected members of the 
project]?” Malik answered: “He was their leader [i.e., the leader of the project-com¬ 
mission].” The Arabic text says: Qultu: (a)l-Hasanu fihim? Qala: Kana shaykhahum. 
Al-BaqillanI, Nukat, 396. 

53 Al-BaqillanI, Nukat, 396: Sayyiru ma khtalaftumflhi ila qawli hadha sh-shaykhi! 
Ya'ni l-Hasana! 

54 The date of his death is uncertain; those given are after 80,90,81 -90, and before 
100. See Khalifa, Tabaqat, vol. 1, 492 (§ 1675) (after 80); Khalifa, Tarikh, vol. 1, 401, 
1. 7 (81-90); MQK, vol. 1, 71,1. 14; GhN, vol. 2, 336,1. 12; TT, vol. 10, 427,1. 11. 

55 Ibn Qutayba, Ma'arif 625,1.11. 

56 TIT, vol. 9, 211,1. 6; MQK, vol. 1, 71,1. 12; also TT, vol. 10, 427,1. 6. 
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selecting him as a member of the commission. 57 His special capacities 
were obviously what decided everything: he was a famous reader, 58 a 
grammarian, 59 as well as a punctuator. 60 

These same capacities 61 were possessed by Yahya b. Ya'mur al-Basrl, 62 
who was for some time a qadl in Marw and other cities in Khurasan. 63 
Both of them followed the grammar and punctuation method of their 
teacher, Abu al-Aswad ad-Du’ali (d. 69/688). 64 Their chief task was 
to distinguish, by the use of diacritical marks similar looking conso¬ 
nants in the written text. 

Abu (l-)Mujashshir ‘Asim b. abi s-Sabbah al-Jahdarl al-Basrl, one 
of the famous Basran readers, 65 studied under Nasr b. ‘Asim, al-Hasan 
al-Basrl, and Ibn Ya'mur. 66 He had his own ikhtiyar. 67 Although it 
was not accepted as canonical, 68 it is preserved in the Ittidah of 
al-AhwazI (d. 446/1054) and in the Kitdb al-kamil fi l-qird’at 
al-khamsln of al-Hudhall (d. 465/1073). 69 The fact that he was a scribe 


57 He is held trustworthy ( thiqa ) by an-Nasa’i, Ibn Hibban and other hadith- 
critics. See MQK, vol. 1, 71,1. 14; GhN, vol. 2, 336,1. 10; TT, vol. 10, 427,11. 6-7. 

58 Khalifa, Tabaqat, vol. 1, 411,1. 11; see also al-Qifti, Inbah, vol. 3, 344,11. 1.6; 
MQK, vol. 1, 7i (§ 27); GhN, vol. 2, 336 (§ 3728); TT, vol. 10,427,11. 5-6. 

59 Al-Qifti, Inbah, vol. 3, 343,11. 11-12; also 77,T. 9, 210,1. 8; MQK, vol. 1, 71,11. 
5/11; GhN, vol. 2, 336,11. 2/6-7. 

60 MQK, vol. 1, 71,11. 9-10; also GhN, vol. 2, 336. 

61 KTK, vol. 7.2, 101, 11. 18-19; also al-Qifti, Inbah, vol. 4, 19, 11. 3-4; and TT, 
vol. 11, 305,11. 9 ff. 

62 The date of his death is uncertain: after 80,89,81-90, before 90, around 120 and 
129. See Khalifa, Tabaqat, vol. 1, 484 (§ 1649) (after 80); Khalifa, Tarlkh, vol. 1, 401, 
1. 8 (81-90); MQK, vol. 1, 68,11. 6-7; GhN, vol. 2, 381,1. 6 (§ 3873) (both before 90 on 
the authority of Khalifa); TT, vol. 11, 306, 11. 2-5 (129 according to Ibn al-Athir, 
Kamil, around 120 according to others, and 89 according to Ibn al-Jawzi). In his 
detailed study, R. Sellheim came to the conclusion that he could not have died between 
80 and 90, but rather later (not before 129). See Sellheim, Arabische Handschriften, 
vol. 1,43-44 (No. 13). 

63 KTK, vol. 7.2,101,1.19; Waki‘, Akhbar, vol. 3,305-306; also al-Qifti, Inbah, vol. 
4, 19,11. 3-4; TT, vol. 11, 305,1. 2, 306,11. 1-2. 

64 About Nasr see al-Qifti, Inbah, vol. 3, 343,11.12-13; 77,T. 9,211,1. 7; MQK, vol. 
1, 71,1. 5. He had a strong relationship with Abu 1-Aswad ad-Du’ali (d. 69/688) and 
was therefore called “ad-Du’ali.” As for Ibn Ya'mur see al-Qifti, Inbah, vol. 4, 19,1. 
5 S;MQK, vol. 1, 68, ft. 1-2; TT, vol. 11, 306,1. -1. 

65 Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, 52,1. 8; also TI, T. 13,140; GhN, vol. 1, 349 (§ 1498). 

66 T7,T. 13,141,1. 1; GhN, vol. 1, 349,11. 10-11. 

67 Ibn al-Nadlm, Fihrist, 52,1. 8; also TI, T. 13, 141,1. 9 (on the authority of Ibn 
Ma'in, d. 233/848). 

68 T7,T. 13,141,1. 10 (cf. n. 1); GhN, vol. 1, 349,1. 15. 

69 On this encyclopedia of qira’at see my article “Konnen die verschollenen Koran- 
texte,” 30-34; see also GhN, vol. 1, 349,11.14-15. 
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of masdhif is rarely reported. 70 Similarly, as little has been mentioned 
about him being a commentator of the Qur’an. 71 In the masdhif project 
his duty was to collate the completed copies with the original. He 
died in 128/746 (according to al-Mada’ini) or before 130/748 (accord¬ 
ing to Khalifa 72 and others). 73 

Abu Yahya Malik b. Dinar, a mawla of a woman from Banu Sama 
b. Lu’ayy, 74 was a known ascetic 75 and one of the well known masdhif 
copyists in Basra. 76 Copying masdhif was his chief occupation. 77 He 
used to undertake his work at home and did not stipulate a fee in 
advance ( mushdrata). 7S His task in the project consisted primarily of 
the copying of the masdhif It is worth mentioning that Malik b. Dinar 
was known as one of the qurra’ who participated in the revolt of Ibn 
al-Ash'ath. 79 He himself reports that five hundred qurra’ fought on 
Ibn al-Ash'ath’s side; they all vowed to fight in the revolt. 80 He sur¬ 
vived the revolt; his death is dated to 127, 130, or 131 AH (745, 748, 
and 749 ce, respectively); in any case it is certain that he died before 
the epidemic in Basra, which raged in 131/749. 81 


70 Al-Mada’ini (d. 225/840) narrated that ‘Asim al-Jahdari said: “The report about 
the homage for Yazid occured in Basra, although I wrote in a mushaf the Qur’anic 
verse idha s-sama’u nshaqqat [Q 84:1].” See al-Baladhuri, Ansab, vol. 4/1, 296 
(§ 789). 

71 77, T. 13,140. 

72 Khalifa, Tdrikh , vol. 2, 589,1. 8. 

73 TI, T. 13,141,1.5; GhN, vol. 1,349,11.16-17. According to Khalifa, Tabaqdt , vol. 
1, 513 (§ 1774) it is stated that he died after al-Walid. Therefore, what is meant is 
al-Walid b. Yazid b. 'Abd al-Malik, known as Walid II, who was killed in 126/743. 

74 KTK, vol. 7.2, 11, 1. 21; Khalifa, Tabaqdt, vol. 1, 518 (§ 1792); Ibn Qutayba, 
Ma’arif, 470,11. 12-13. For this reason he was called “as-Sami” (TT, vol. 10, 14,1. 
-3). 

75 TI,T. 9,211,1. 4: “az-Zahid”; TT, vol. 10,14,1. -2,15,11. 7-8. 

76 KTK, vol. 7.2, 11,1. 22: Kana yaktubu l-masahifa. Also Ibn Qutayba, Ma’arif, 
470,1. 13, 577,1. 5; TT, vol. 10, 15,1. 7. 

77 About this, Ibn Abl Dawiid (d. 316/929) reports three traditions in which an 
encounter between him and Jabir b. Zayd took place ( IAD, 131,1. 9-20). 

78 Ibn Qutayba, Ma’arif, 470,1. 13; IAD, 132, 11. 3-5; Abu Nu‘aym al-Isfahanl, 
Hilya, vol. 2, 368; Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, 16. 

79 Khalifa, Tdrikh, vol. 1, 371,1.11. 

80 Ibid., 373,11. 5-6. 

81 KTK, vol. 7.2,11,11. 22-23; Khalifa, Tdrikh, vol. 2, 598,1. 11; Khalifa, Tabaqdt, 
vol. 1, 158 (§ 1792); Ibn Qutayba, Ma’drif, 470,11. 12-14; TT, vol. 10, 14,11. 8-11. 
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Which Version of the Quran Was Available for the Masahif Project? 

Al-BaqillanI (d. 403/1013) reports that al-Hajjaj gave orders 
to fetch the private mushaf of 'Uthman, which was then in the 
possession of the family of ‘Uthman. 82 1 would like to argue for 
the authenticity of this information and present three pieces of 
evidence to support it. A tradition related to the masahif project 
runs as follows: ‘an ‘Awft hni abi Jamilata anna l-Hajjaja bna 
Yusufa ghayyarafi mushafi ‘Uthmana ahada ‘ashara harfanP ‘Awf 
al-A'rabi (d. 146 or 147/763 or 764) 84 here clearly speaks of the 
mushaf of'Uthman. In addition, a great scholar of qua’at like ad- 
Danl (d. 444/1053) regarded ‘Asim al-Jahdarl as the authoritative 
expert on the 'Uthmanic text, the so-called imam, 85 which 
naturally makes one suppose that he had in the course of the 
masahif project acquired a thorough knowledge of the text. The 
third verification is the aforementioned tradition of al-Hasan al- 
Basrl concerning the masahif project. In this tradition, al-Hasan 
al-Basrl uses the word al-imam which of course refers to the 
mushaf of ‘Uthman. The tradition runs: Kana l-Hasanu yaqulu: 
(u)ktubu fi awwali l-imami bi-smi llahi r-rahmani r-rahimi wa- 
j‘alu bayna kulli suratayni khattanl 86 According to this tradition, 
‘Uthman s mushaf only consisted of the consonants. It contained 
neither the basmala at the beginning of either the mushaf or of 
each individual surah, nor did it contain the names of the surahs. 
It also lacked any labeling of the surahs as Meccan or Medinan. 
Had the basmala already been written in the mushaf of 'Uthman, 


82 Al-BaqillanI, Nukat, 396. 

83 HD, 49, 117. 

84 About ‘Awf see the al-Bukhari, Tarikh, vol. 6, 368-369 (§ 9602/264); Ibn Abi 
Hatim, Jarh, vol. 7, 21-22 (§ 11615/71); TT, vol. 8, 166-167 (§ 301). 

85 See ad-Danl, Muqni‘, 24,1. 14: Huwafi l-imami mushafi ‘Uthmana (also 109,1. 
4: Kanatfi l-imami ), 41,1.19: kadha wujidafi l-imami (also 96,11.13-14: Ka-dhalika 
wujidafi l-imami), 47,11. 4-5: Fi l-imami mushafi ‘Uthmana, 48,11.4-5: Kullu shay'in 
fi l-imami mushafi ‘Uthmana, 51,1. 13: Fi l-imami, 54,11. 16: Fi l-imami, 60,1. 12: Fi 
l-imami, 63,1. 2: Anna l-arba‘atafi l-imami bi-l-wawi, 63,1. 11: Fi l-imami, 71,1. 16: 
Ra’aytufi mushafi ‘Uthmana, 102,1.15: Huwafi l-imami. See also similar cases by Ibn 
al-Anbarl, Marsum, 5,11. 3-4, 30,11. 13-14,44,11. 4-5. 

86 Ibn ad-Durays, Fada’il, 42 (§ 43). 
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al-Hasan al-Basrl would not have ordered its insertion there. Also, 
had some kind of separation between any two surahs existed, he 
would not have called for the insertion of a line between them. 
Aside from this, the insertion of such a line suggests that the 
surahs were not arranged in paragraphs and clear-cut segments. 
For this reason, a solution was required that, on the one hand 
was noticeable and, on the other, required no extra space. The 
best solution for this was a separating line. 


Distinguishing Similar-looking Consonants by Means of Diacritical 
Points 

From the aforementioned traditions it follows that in the context of 
this project four objectives were intended. To what extent these origi¬ 
nal objectives were achieved or whether other objectives also existed 
is uncertain. In the following sections, these aims will be discussed 
in detail. 

According to Hamza al-Isfahanl (d. around 360/971), al-Hajjaj 
requested from his scribes in Iraq to differentiate between similar 
looking consonants like ba\ ta’, and tha\ due to the spread of mis¬ 
writing ( tashif ). Moreover, they differentiated between the cases in 
which points would be inserted either over the consonant or under 
it with single dots or double dots. 87 A number of traditions attest to 
this fact. In a tradition that goes back to Yahya b. abl Kathlr (d. 
129/747) and deals with the masahif project, it is reported that the 
distinction between the yd’ and the ta’ by means of dots was the first 
step in the introduction of diacritical points: “The Qur’an was bare 
[of all diacritics] in the masahif. The points on the ya’ and ta’ were 
the first points to have been introduced [by the participants in the 
masahif project]. They said: ‘It does not go against the Qur’an. It will 
make the text of the Qur’an clearer.’” 88 

An additional tradition that supports this innovation and reflects 
the course of the work of the masahif project is the dispute among 
the committee members on whether one should read Q 12:45 as and 
unabbi’ukum bi-ta’wilihl or as and atikum bi-ta’wllihl. Some opted 
for reading it unabbi’ukum, while others, among them al-Hasan 


87 Hamza al-Isfahani, Tanbih, 73-74. 

88 Ad-DanI, Muhkam, 2,17. 
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al-Basrl, read it atlkum. It is thus no coincidence that according to 
Ibn Khalawayh (d. 370/980) three committee members were known 
to have read it atlkum, namely al-Hajjaj, al-Hasan al-Basrl, and Yahya 
b. Ya'mur. 89 It is interesting to note the rational argumentation 
al-Hasan al-Basrl advanced in support of his reading. According to 
a tradition, he is reported to have said: “How can a fool interpret it 
[i.e., the dream]?” 90 And in another tradition, he is reported to have 
said: “The correct reading is unabbi’ukum,” and to have justified this 
by asking: “Is he in a position to interpret it [i.e., the dream]?” 91 

Distinguishing letters by means of diacritical points was not only 
related to the differentiation between ta’ and ya\ but also to that 
between ba’ and nun in contrast to td’ and ya\ Similarly, Hamza 
al-Isfahanl reports that all consonants written with identical letters 
were distinguished through diacritical points. 92 

As for the initiator of this innovation, reports are not in agreement. 
On one occasion, it is reported that Nasr b. ‘Asim al-Laythl was com¬ 
missioned to carry it out. 93 But Yahya b. Ya'mur and al-Hasan al-Basrl 
are also mentioned. 94 These traditions, which at first glance seem to 
contradict each other, are authentic and affirm that the three persons 
named participated in the masahif project. In addition, they support 
the fact that Nasr b. 'Asim al-Laythl and Yahya b. Ya'mur were “punc¬ 
tuators.” The fact that Nasr b. 'Asim was named Nasr al-huruf (“Nasr 
of the consonants”), 95 alludes, on the one hand, to his participation 
in the masahif project, and on the other hand, to his chief role in this 
respect. As for Yahya b. Ya'mur, it is reported that he completed a 
diacritically punctuated copy of the Qur’an for Muhammad b. Sirin 


89 IKh, 64: (Ana atlkum) al-Hajjaju wa-l-Hasanu wa-Yahya bnu Ya’mura. Accord¬ 
ingly, they should have been two tenths, while according to ( unabbi’ukum ) they could 
be also two tenths without the carrier of the hamza or three tenths as in the official 
edition. 

90 Al-QurtubI, ]ami‘, vol. 9, 202. 

91 Al-AlusI, Ruh, vol. 12, 253 (on the authority of Ibn abi Hatim, d. 327/938, and 
Abu sh-Shaykh, d. 369/979). 

92 Hamza al-Isfahani, Tanblh, 73-74. 

93 A1-'Askar!, Sharh, 13: Fa-yuqalu: inna Na$ra bna Asimin qdma bi-dhalika. Also 
ad-Danl, Muhkam, 6; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, vol. 2, 32; as-Suyuti, Itqdn, vol. 2, 
482. 

94 Ad-Dani, Muhkam, 5 (two traditions about Yahya b. Ya'mur) and as-Suyuti, 
Itqdn, vol. 2, 482: Qdla: (a)l-Hasanu l-Basriyyu wa-Yahya bnu Ya'mur a. 

95 MW, vol. 1, 68 (on the authority of Kitab al-ansar of Jahiz, d. 255/869). 
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(d. 110/728). 96 While al-Hasan al-Basri is mentioned in some tradi¬ 
tions mistakenly as Naqit, this can be accounted for by supposing 
that the transmitters were not aware that he was in fact the head of 
the masdhif project, of which Nasr was a member. 

The problem in such traditions lies in that they repeatedly attempt 
to present individual persons as initiators ( awa’il ) of a certain innova¬ 
tion. As a result of this, slightly opposing traditions emerge. In our 
case, the awa’il topos has no significance, since the matter pertains 
to a collective work, the masdhif project, in which a number of persons 
participated. 

The question that poses itself now is whether the introduction of 
diacritical points itself was an innovation. The answer is positive as 
much as it is negative. That the diacritical points were introduced in 
the text for the first time is certainly an innovation. But on the other 
hand, diacritical points had already been known for some time, “their 
origins go back to pre-Islamic times.” 97 


The Counting of Consonants, Words, and Verses of the Quran 

As we shall see, not only were the verses counted but also the words 
and consonants. The aim of this enumeration was to guarantee the 
completeness and integrity of the consonants. In other words, it was 
to simplify its examination and to establish a division of the text into 
recitation sections. 98 

As far as the consonants are concerned, three figures are common. 
According to Ibn abi Dawud (d. 316/929) 99 and as-SakhawI 
(d. 643/1243), 100 who both rely on the tradition that goes back to 
Rashid al-Himmanl, the consonants amount to 340740+, 101 while 
according to Ibn Mihran (d. 381/991) 102 and al-Flruzabadl (d. 817/ 


96 Az-Zubaydl, Tabaqat 29; ad-Danl, Naqt, 129; MW, vol. 1, 67 (on the authority 
of Tabaqat of az-Zubaydi); az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1,250. For more on his mushaf 
see Abu ‘Ubayd, Fada’il, 240 (§ 6-63); IAD, 143; ad-Dani, Muhkam, 13. 

97 GdQ, vol. 3,257. 

98 Cf. ibid.; GdQ, vol. 3, 261; Paret, “Besonderheiten,” 315. 

99 IAD, 119. 

100 As-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1,126. 

101 The same figure (without +) is to be found in the tradition attributed to Ibn 
Mas'ud, however the figure is incorrectly written, that is 304740. See Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Funun, 77. 

102 Az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1, 249. 
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1415), 103 they amount to 323000. In the Kitab al-mabani of Hamid 
b. Ahmad b. Ja'far b. Bistam (d. 5th/l 1th century), the figure is given 
as 325072. 104 In addition to the traditions related to the project, we 
find two other figures that have been transmitted by members of the 
project, namely, ‘Asim al-Jahdarl and Rashid al-Himmani. To 
al-Himmani three figures are attributed: 360023, 105 340700+, 106 and 
321188. 107 ‘Asim al-Jahdari gives the figure 363300. 108 

The question “Which figure is most exact?” will have to remain 
unanswered. What is certain, however, is that the difference in figures 
arises according to whether the scriptio plena was included in the 
counting or not; the higher figures thus result from the fact that all 
letters of the scriptio plena were counted. This means that the com¬ 
mittee paid attention to the divergences between the written and the 
recited text and counted both. 

It is remarkable that the counting of the consonants according to 
the masdhif project was continued in other major cities. According 
to Ibn Abi Dawud (d. 316/929) Humayd b. Qays al-A‘raj (d. 130/748) 
is to have counted the consonants in Mecca, 109 and Hamza az-Zayyat 
(d. 156/773) even composed a kitab in Kufa in which the figures were 
cited. 110 In order to flesh this out a bit, I will here present the figures 
from Basra and the other cities: 

Basra 321188 according to Rashid al-Himmani 111 

Basra 323000 according to Malik b. Dinar, Rashid al- 

Himmani, and others in the context of the masdhif 
project 112 

Basra 323015 according to the masdhif project 113 


103 BDhT, vol. 1, 562 (on the authority of Malik b. Dinar, Rashid and others): 
Ajma'na ‘ala annahu thalathu mi’ati alfi harfin wa-thalathatun wa-'ishruna harfan. 
The wording of the figure is imprecise. Accordingly, the figure is 300023, although the 
figure 323000 is actually meant. 

104 Hamid, Mabanl, 250. 

105 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78. 

106 Ibid. 

107 Ibid.; BDhT, vol. 1, 562. This is also stated by Ibn Kathir al-Makkl (d. 120/ 
738). 

108 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 77-78. 

109 IAD, 125: Annahu hasaba hurufa l-Qur’ani, fa-wajada [...] (according to 
Isma'il al-Qust, d. 170/786); also as-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1,129. 

110 IAD, 122; ad-Dani, Bayan, 73. 

111 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78; BDhT, vol. 1, 562. 

112 BDhT, vol. 1,562. 

113 Az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1,249. 
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Basra 325072 according to the masdhif project 114 

Basra 340700+ according to Rashid al-Himmani 115 

Basra 340740 according to Rashid al-Himmani in the 

context of the project 116 

Basra 340740+ according to Rashid al-Himmani in the 

context of the project 117 

Basra 360023 according to Rashid al-Himmani in the 

context of the project 118 

Basra 363300 according to ‘Asim al-Jahdari 119 

Kufa 300690 according to Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652) 120 

Kufa 304740 according to Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652) 121 

Kufa 321250 in Kitdb al-‘adad of Hamza az-Zayyat (d. 156/ 

773) 122 

Kufa 325250 according to some Kufans (ba’d al-Kufiyyin) 123 

Kufa 373250 according to Hamza az-Zayyat (d. 156/773) 124 

Damascus 321250 according to Yahya b. al-Harith adh-Dhimari 
(d. 145/762) 125 

Damascus 321530 according to Yahya b. al-Harith adh-Dhimari 
(d. 145/762) 126 

Damascus 321533 according to Yahya b. al-Harith adh-Dhimari 
(d. 145/762) 127 

Medina 312000 according to Muhammad b. Ishaq (d. 151/ 

768) 128 

Medina 323015 according to “the people of Medina” (ahl al- 


114 Hamid, Mabani, 250. 

115 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78. 

116 Az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1, 249. 

117 IAD, 119; ad-Dani .Bayan, 74. 

118 Ad-Dani, Bayan, 74; Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78. 

119 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 77-78. 

120 Hamid, Mabani, 246. 

121 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 77. 

122 IAD, 122; ad-Dani, Bayan, 73. 

123 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78. 

124 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 77; BDhT, vol. 1, 562. 

125 This is also stated by Abu 1-Mu‘afa Burayd b. ‘Abd al-Wahid ad-Darir 
(d. 353/964), author of Kitab al-‘adad. See Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78, and BDhT, vol. 1, 
562. For more on him see GhN, vol. 1, 176 (§ 818). For his work Kitab al-’adad see 
Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, 62,1.15. 

126 Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, 47,11. 11-12. 

127 Ad-Dani, Bayan, 73. 

128 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78. 
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Medina 

Mecca 

Mecca 

Mecca 

Mecca 

Unidentified 


Madina) 129 and ‘Ata’ b. Yasar (d. 102 or 103/720 or 
721) 130 

325250 according to “the people of Medina” ( ahl al- 
Madina) 131 

300690 according to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687) 132 
321000 according to Mujahid (d. 104/723) 133 
321188 according to Ibn Kathlr (d. 120/738) 134 and 
Mujahid (d. 104/723) 135 

323671 according to Ibn ‘Abbas (d. 68/687) 136 and 
Humayd b. Qays al-A‘raj (d. 130/748) 137 
320211 according to an anonymous counter (ba‘d 
al-‘addin) m 


Again, the discrepancy in these figures can be explained by supposing 
that the high figures included the scriptio plena, while the low numbers 
did not. Remaining discrepancies in figures probably reflect the diver¬ 
sity of readings. 


The Counting of Words 

The sources for the counting of the words are Ibn Mihran (d. 381/991) 
and the Kitab al-mabani. 139 Ibn Mihran reports that the committee 
realized that the number of words in the entire Qur’an amounts to 
77439. 140 However, the Kitab al-mabani gives 77434. Thus, the differ¬ 
ence is five words. In other sources we find the following figures: 

77277 according to ‘Ata’ b. Yasar 141 


129 Hamid, Mabanl, 246. 

130 Ad-Dani, Bayan, 73. 

131 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 78. 

132 Hamid, Mabanl, 246. 

133 Az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1, 249. 

134 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 77-78. 

135 Ad-Dani, Bayan, 75; Hamid, Mabanl, 246. 

136 Ad-Dani, Bayan, 74; as-Suyuti, Itqan, vol. 1, 88. 

137 Ad-Dani, Bayan, 73. 

138 Hamid, Mabanl, 248. 

139 Ibid., 250. 

140 Az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1, 249: Fa-ajma'u ‘ala anna kalimatihi sab'un 
wa-sab‘una alfi kalimatin wa-arba‘u mi’atin wa-tis‘un wa-thalathuna. 

141 BDhT, vol. 1, 561/562; As-Suyuti, Itqan, vol. 1, 195 (anonymous). 
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77436 according to an anonymous counter (ba‘d al-'addm) 142 

77437 according to Mujahid (d. 104/723), Sa'id b. Jubayr (d. 94 or 
95/712 or 713), 143 and ‘Ata’ b. Yasar (d. 102 or 103/720 or 721) 144 

77439 according to the “people of Medina” 145 and ‘Ata’ b. Yasar 146 

77460 according to others 147 

77701 (anonymous) 148 

77934 according to Ibn Mas'ud (d. 32/652) 149 

Here, the number 77439, which is ascribed to the people of Medina 
and to ‘Ata’, and the figures 77434, 77436, and 77437 are all relatively 
close. As for the number ascribed to Ibn Mas'ud, 77934, it is perhaps 
best explained by supposing a slip of a pen where two digits were 
unwittingly mixed up (77439). This type of miswriting also appears 
to have taken place in connection with the counting of the consonants, 
the different results of which were listed above, like 340740 as com¬ 
pared with 304740. Interestingly, both incorrect figures (77934 for 
words and 304740 for consonants) were ascribed to Ibn Mas'ud. This 
could mean that the figures that were ascribed to him were originally 
taken from the masahif project and then misascribed. Possibly, the 
Kufans were behind this. In so doing, they may have aimed to prove 
that the establishment of these figures went back to them and not to 
the Basrans. In other words, the rivalry between the two cities might 
have been a factor. In any case, the manipulated figures indirectly 
confirm the figures of the committee. 

As for the time needed for completing the project, Ibn Mihran 
(d. 381/991) reports that the counting itself demanded four months 
of work and that barley corn was used to assist the counting process. 150 
In view of this estimation, the question of how long the entire project 
took arises. Unfortunately, a clear answer to this is not available in 
the sources. However, when one takes into account the four months 
needed for the enumeration process plus another four months 


142 Hamid, Mabani, 248. 

143 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 76. 

144 BDhT, vol. 1, 561. 

145 Hamid, Mabani , 246. 

146 Ad-Dani, Bayan, 73; Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, 47,1. 8. 

147 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 76. 

148 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 76. 

149 Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 76; As-Suyuti, Itqan, vol. 1,195. 

150 Az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1,249: Fa-baqaw arba'ata ashhurin ya'udduna bi-sh- 
sha'iri. Cf. Ibn al-Jawzi, Funun, 73: Fa-’addiihu bi-sh-sha‘iri wa-hasabiihu. 
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required according to a tradition in which Malik b. Dinar required 
four months to complete the writing of an entire copy, 151 one could 
assume the entire time period being at least eight months. 


The Counting of Verses 

Although Ibn Abi Dawud (d. 316/929) and as-Sakhawi (d. 643/1243) 
provide no figures for the number of verses in the Qur’an in the 
context of the masdhif project, ad-Danl (d. 444/1053) provides the 
figure 6204 on the authority of Rashid al-Himmanl as follows: ‘an 
Rashidin abi Muhammadini l-Himmdniyyi annahu kana mimman 
‘arada li-l-Hajjdji bni Yusufa sma ‘adadi dyi l-Qur’dni, fa-wajadahu 
sittata dldfin wa-mi’atayni wa-arba‘a dyatin ma‘a fdtihati l-kitdbi.' 52 
According to the Kitab al-mabdni, 153 two figures are given—6220, 
and 6204. As we can see, the number 6204 is common between 
ad-Dani and the Kitab al-mabdni, and it is a reliable figure since it 
later became the official Basran count. It is certainly no accident that 
the figure 6204 would be taken over by the Basrans since it refers to 
‘Asim al-Jahdari, who played a significant role in the project. 

Moreover, it is also reported that the counting of verses, words, 
and consonants for each individual surah was accomplished in this 
project, albeit the evidence is scant. 154 For this reason, no figures of 
verses, words, and consonants of all the surahs are available in the 
sources. There is, however, a tradition on the verses of one surah, 
namely, surah 17, about which as-Sakhawi (d. 643/1243) reports as 
follows: “‘Ata’ b. Yasar (d. 102 or 103/720 or 721) [Medina], ‘Asim 
al-Jahdari (d. 128/746) [Basra], Yahya b. al-Harith adh-Dhimarl (d. 
145/762) [Syria], Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. 21/642) and the Meccans all 
counted 110 verses in surah 17. This has also been stated by Tkrima 
(d. 104/723), Qatada (d. 118/736), al-Hasan al-Basrl (d. 110/728) and 
al-Kalbl (d. 146/763). According to the Kufan count it is 111 verses, 
while it is 110 verses according to the Medinan, Basran, Meccan, and 
Syrian verse-counting.” 155 


151 Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahani, Hilya, vol. 2, 368: Kanayaktubu l-mushafafi arba‘ati 
ashhurin. 

152 Ad-Danl, Bay an, 81. 

153 Hamid, Mabanl, 250. 

154 Ibid.: Wa-wajadii kalamahu [...] wa-hurufahu [...] wa-‘adada ayati kulli 
suratin wa-kalamiha wa-huriifiha suratan bi-ma yafulu dhikruha mufassalatan. 

155 As-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1, 205-206. 
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Although al-Hasan al-Basrl and ‘Asim al-Jahdarl are separately 
cited, they actually worked together in the masahif project. The 
emphasis on ‘Asim al-Jahdarl has however a plausible reason; he was 
counted among a group of persons to which the regional traditions 
of verse-counting were attributed. 156 

With respect to the basmala, like later Basran countings, it was not 
considered as a seperate verse and was therefore not included in the 
count of the masahif project. 157 This is based on two traditions that 
refer to al-Hasan al-Basrl directly and are related to the masahif proj¬ 
ect. The first of the two is transmitted by al-Bukhari (d. 256/870): 'ani 
l-Hasani qdla: (u)ktub fi l-mushafi.fi awwali l-imdmi bi-smi llahi 
r-rahmani r-rahimi wa-fal bayna s-suratayni khattan\ 15S Ibn ad-Durays 
(d. 294/906), on the other hand, reports: Kdna l-Hasanu yaqulu: (u) 
ktubu fi awwali l-imdmi bi-smi llahi r-rahmani r-rahimi wa-falu 
bayna kulli suratayni khattanl 159 (“Hasan used to say: ‘Write the bas¬ 
mala in the beginning of the text and make a dividing line between 
every two surahs!”’) These two traditions carrying the imperative form 
are to be understood in the context of al-Hasan al-Basrl’s leadership 
of the project. The evidence clearly shows that the Qur’anic codices 
which were made in the masahif project did not have any titles or 
names for the surahs, i.e., every surah began directly with its Qur’anic 
text. 

A second significant tradition reads as follows: Su’ila l-Hasanu ‘an 
bi-smi llahi r-rahmani r-rahimi, qdla: fi suduri r-rasa’ili; wa-qdla 
l-Hasanu aydan: lam tanzil bi-smi llahi r-rahmani r-rahimi fi shay’in 
mina l-Qur’dni illafitdsin: innahu min Sulaymdna wa-innahu bi-smi 
llahi r-rahmani r-rahimi. 160 (“Hasan was asked about the basmala. 
He answered: ‘[It is to be written] at the beginnings of letters.’ He 
also said: ‘The basmala was revealed nowhere in the Qur’an except 
in Q 27:30.’”) 


156 Ad-DanI, Bayan, 67-70; as-SakhawI, Jamal, vol. 1,189-190. 

157 On whether the basmala is to be counted as the first verse, see GdQ, vol. 2, 
79-81. 

158 Al-Bukharl, Sahib, vol. 3, pt. 6,105 (Kitab tafslr al-Qur’an, Surah 96). 

159 Ibn ad-Durays, Fada’il, 42 (§ 43). 

160 Al-QurtubI, Jami‘, vol. 1,95. 
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Takhmls and ta'shlr 

Bergstrasser and Pretzl have cast doubt on the tradition that ascribes 
the introduction of signs indicating the division of the text into fifths 
and tenths to Nasr b. 'Asim al-Laythl (d. 89 or 90/707 or 708). 161 On 
the other hand, Sezgin saw no reason to doubt the authenticity of the 
report and considered it reliable. 162 Its authenticity is substantiated 
by the following reports. The notions of takhmls and ta’shir most 
likely originate with the didactic method practiced by Abu Musa 
al-Ash'arl (d. 44/664) in his teaching circles. In a tradition that goes 
back to Abu Raja’ al-'Utaridl (d. 105/723), it is reported: “Abu Musa 
used to teach us five verses of the Quran at a time.” 163 This teaching 
method was continued in Kufa, where Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulaml 
(d. between 73 and 75/692 and 694) taught the Qur’an for forty years 
in the Great Mosque. 164 

As for the application of the ta'shlr- method, a number of traditions 
are extant. One of them reports that both Medinan Qur’an readers 
Abu Ja'far (d. 128/746) and Shayba b. Nisah (d. 130 or 138/748 or 
755) used to teach ten verses of the Qur’an each time. 165 The method 
of ta’shlr originally developed in accordance with the way the Qur’anic 
revelations were believed to have been studied by the very first 
Muslims. 166 According to Islamic tradition, the Qur’an as early as the 
time of the Prophet was learned in portions of ten verses. In this 
context, it is reported that Ibn Mas'ud said: “We used to learn ten 
verses from the Prophet. The next ten verses were learned only after 
learning what God revealed in the first ten.” 167 

It is possible to assume that Nasr, as a member of the masahif 
project, carried out the insertion of signs indicating the dividing of 


161 The tradition is contained in GhN, vol. 2, 366 (§ 3728): Khammasaha 
wa-‘ashsharaha. See GdQ, vol. 3, 258. 

162 GAS, 4. 

163 MQK, vol. 1, 59 (§ 17); also as-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 2, 446; GhN, vol. 1, 604 
(§ 2469). 

164 MQK, vol. 1, 55 (§ 15). 

165 GhN, vol. 1,616 (§2510). 

166 For example, Q 23:1-10 by Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, vol. 1, 263-265 (§ 223); 
Q 9:112-121, Q 23:1-9, Q 33:35-44, and Q 70:1-10 by al-MarwazI, Salat, 138 (§ 431) 
(the aforementioned traditions follow the Kufan counting of the Cairo edition of the 
Qur’an); also as-Samarqandi, Bahr, vol. 2, 33 (Q 9:1-10), and vol. 2, 407-408 
(Q 23:1-10) and al-Biqa‘i, Nazm, vol. 5,185 (Q 23:1-10), and vol. 5,242 (Q 24:11-20). 

167 GhN, vol. 1, 459,11. 9-il (§ 1914). 
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the Qur’an into fifths and tenths, for outside the masahif project he 
would have had no adequate legitimization to do so. 

According to an isolated and falsely interpreted tradition that goes 
back to Qatada, not only were the takhmis and ta'shir introduced, 
but also individual verses within the fifths and tenths were marked 
off. The tradition reads: Bada’ufa-naqatu thumma khammasu thumma 
‘ashsharu. 168 For the commentators of this tradition it was unclear 
what is to be considered as the subject of the sentence. 169 In addition, 
the verb fa-naqatu has been wrongly understood as meaning that 
they “punctuated” the text, i.e., inserted diacritical marks. As for the 
subject of the sentence, it refers to the members of the masahif project. 
The three verbs used in the report, when read in the second verbal 
(naqqatu, khammasu, ashsharu), all indicate the separation of verses. 
The first verb, naqqatu, thus ought to be understood in the sense that 
they (i.e., the members) separated every single verse from the follow¬ 
ing one with a sign that consisted of three points. Then the fifths and 
tenths were indicated. 

The fact that the verse separator consisted of three points is indi¬ 
cated by a tradition preserved by Ibn Abi Dawud (d. 316/929) on the 
authority of Yahya b. abi Kathir (d. 129/747): Kanu la yuqirruna 
shay’an mimmafi hadhihi l-masahifi ilia hadhihi n-nuqata th-thalatha 
llati‘inda ra’si l-dyi. 170 Additionally, ad-Danl (d. 444/1053) reports: 
Ma kanu ya’rifuna shay’an mimma uhdithafi hadhihi l-masahifi ilia 
hadhihi n-nuqata th-thalatha ‘inda ru’usi l-dyati. 171 Both variations 
should be translated as follows: “They acknowledged nothing from 
what was newly introduced into the masahif apart from these three 
points which are at the beginning of the verses.” 

The fact that masahif existed in which fifths and tenths were 
marked 172 implies that the method of takhmis and ta’shir was indeed 
practiced. This method was the first one used to divide the Quranic 
verses into separate sections. The divisions were marked iteratively, 


168 Ad-Danl, Bayan, 130; ad-Danl, Muhkam, 2,15; also Ibn Kathir, Fada'il, 43 and 
as-Suyup, Itqan, vol. 2,482. 

169 Cf. the interpretation of ad-Danl, Bayan, 131 and ad-Danl, Muhkam, 2. 

170 IAD, 143. 

171 Ad-Danl, Bayan, 131; ad-Danl, Muhkam, 17; also as-Suyup, Itqan, vol. 2, 482; 
cf. GdQ, vol. 3, 258 and n. 1, where Bergstrasser and Pretzl base themselves on the 
Kitab al-bayan of ad-Danl. They read y’rfwn in the second verbal form, i.e.,yu‘arrifuna. 
This variant is unnecessary and even false. 

172 GdQ, vol. 3, 258-259. 
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i.e., as 5, 10, 5, 10, etc.; a continuous division (5, 10, 15, 20, 25 etc.) 
was not practiced in the masahif project. 

Dividing off verses and groups of verses was simple and corre¬ 
sponded to the needs of the time. Significant remains of this method 
are to be found in a tradition that goes back to Rashid al-Himmanl 
about the dividing of the Qur anic text. He marks the end of the first 
thirds of the Quranic text with the words ra’su mi’ati dyatin min 
bard’ata (“end of a hundred verses of surah 9”), and the second third 
with ra’su ihda wa-mi’atin min ash-shu'ara’ (“end of the 101 verses 
of surah 26”). The former reflects the division into groups of ten 
verses, while the latter also reflects the separation of individual verses 
by means of three points. 

The earliest trace of this way of counting in tenths allegedly goes 
back to Ibn ‘Abbas, according to a tradition in which he says: Fa-qra’ 
mafawqa th-thalathina wa-mi’atin fi surati l-an'ami (qad khasira 
lladhlna qatalu awladahum ) ila qawlihi: (wa-ma kdnu muhtadina) 
(Q 6:140). 173 The term ‘ashr is used by Qatada (d. 117 or 118/735 or 
736) when he talks about the Medinan surahs, and in particular in 
relation to surah 66. Surah 66 consists of twelve verses. According to 
Qatada, the first ten verses are Medinan. He says: Yd ayyuha n-nabi- 
yyu li-md tuharrimu ila ra’si l-‘ashri (“... the surah yd ayyuha n-nabi- 
yyu li-md tuharrimu until the end of the tenth”). 174 In later sources 
there still remain traces of the division in tenths. For example, 
al-AhwazI (d. 446/1055) describes the al-Hasan al-Basri’s reading of 
Q 4:114 (fa-sawfa nu’tihi) in the following way: (fa-sawfa nu’tihi) 
ba'da l-mi’ati bi-n-nuni (fa-sawfa nu’tihi after the hundred with the 
nun). 175 Although al-AhwazI was in the position of giving the exact 
number of this verse, here he uses the expression ba'da l-mi’ati and 
refers to separation into tenths. Through this, he differentiated between 
the places which consist of the same wording before verse hundred 


173 Al-Bukharl, Sahih, vol. 2, pt. 4, 194 (§ 3524) (1C. al-manaqib, Babu qissati 
Zamzama wa-jahli l-arabi); also al-Biqa'i, Nazm, vol. 2,726 (Q 6:140) (on the author¬ 
ity of a$-§ahih of al-Bukharl, d. 256/870) and ash-Shawkanl (1250/1834), Fath, vol. 2, 
236 (on the authority of ‘Abd b. Humayd, d. 249/863, al-Bukharl, d. 256/870, Abu 
sh-Shaykh, d. 369/979, and Ibn Mardawayh, d. 410/1019). 

174 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 1, 8, where he refers to Ibn al-Anbarl (d. 328/940); also 
as-Suyuti, Itqan, vol. 1, 48. In Kitdb an-nasikh wa-l-mansukh of Qatada (d. 117 or 
118/735 or 736) according to the tradition of Hammam b. Yahya (d. 163/780) addi¬ 
tional expressions exist with exactly the same menaing, such as ‘ashr mutawaliyat. See 
Qatada, Nasikh , 55,1. 5. 

175 Al-AhwazI, Mufrada 260. 
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(i.e., Q 4:74: fa-sawfa nu’tihi) from those after verse hundred. An 
additional example of this in the later sources is produced by Abu 
l-‘Ala’ al-Hamadhanl (d. 569/1174), who gathers all the instances in 
the Quran where ha-antum occurs. He writes: Jumlatuhu arba'atun: 
hadha wa-akharu qabla l-mi’ati wa-l-’ishrina min hadhihi s-surati 
wa-mawdi’un fi n-nisa’i wa-mithluhu fi l-qitdli. (“The total number 
of places where this has occurred is four: this [Q 3:66], another before 
verse 120 in this surah [Q 3:119] and one other place in an-Nisd’ [Q 
4:109] as well as al-Qitdl [Q 47:38] .”) 176 

Counting verses according to the ta’shir method was also practiced 
when reciting the Qur’an in the course of prayers. Ad-Dani (d. 
444/1053) mentions four sahaba and twenty-four tabi’un from dif¬ 
ferent places (Medina, Mecca, Kufa, Basra, and Syria) who practiced 
this method. 177 To describe this practice, the expression ‘aqd al-dyfi 
s-saldt was used. Here, fingers of both hands were used for counting. 178 
The verb ' aqada in the first verbal form means (among other things) 
“to count.” 179 From this verb, the word ‘iqd (pi. ‘uqud) meaning “ten” 
is derived. 180 

Wahb b. Jarir al-Basri transmitted on the authority of his father 
Jarir b. Hazim al-Basri (d. 170/786) 181 the following: Ra’aytu Yazida 
bna Rumana wa-Muhammada bna Sirina ya'qidani l-ayafis-saldti. 1S2 
(“I saw Yazid b. Ruman [d. 120, or 129, or 130 AH, i.e., 738, or 747, 
or 748 ce; Medinan] and Muhammad b. Sirin [d. 110/728; Basran] 
reading the verses in the prayers following the separation into groups 
of tenths.”) The practice of dividing the verses into groups of tenths 
was also followed by Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahman as-Sulami (d. between 73 
and 75/692 and 694), ‘Asim b. abi n-Najud (d. 127/745), and Habib 
b. ash-Shahid al-Basri (d. 145/762). In a tradition that goes back to 
the known traditionist Hammad b. Salama (d. 167/783) it is reported: 
Qala Hammadu bnu Salamata: ra’aytu Habiba bna sh-Shahidi ya'qidu 
l-ayafi s-saldti; wa-ra’aytu Asima bna Bahdalata ya’qidu wa-yasna‘u 


176 GhN, vol. 2,450,11. 3-4. 

177 Ad-Danl, Bayan, 41-47, 66. 

178 Ibid., 61-65 ( dhikru s-sunani l-waridati fil-'aqdi bi-l-asabi‘i wa-kayfiyyatihi) 
and ibid., 66 ( dhikru man ra’a l-‘aqda bi-l-yasari). 

179 Al-Azharl, Tahdhlb , vol. 1,198b (article: 'qd): Wa-l-hasibu ya'qidu bi-a$dbi‘ihi, 
idha tiasaba. 

180 Al-Firuzabadi, Qamus , 111., 1. lb (Article: ‘shr)\ Al-‘ashratu awwalu l-'uqudi. 

181 For the father and his son see adh-Dhahabi, Mizan, vol. 1, 392 (§ 1461), vol. 4, 
350 (§ 9424). 

182 Ad-Danl, Bayan, 44; also MQK, vol. 1, 77 (§ 29); GhN, vol. 2, 381 (§ 3876). 
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mithla sani'i Abd Alldhi bni Habibin [i.e., like Abu ‘Abd ar-Rahman 
as-Sulami], 183 

Besides the expression ‘aqd al-ay fi s-salat, the expression ‘add 
al-dyfi s-salat can also be found. Isma'il b. ‘Abd al-Malik al-Makk! 
reports the following about the Meccan traditionist Ibn abi Mulayka 
(d. 117/735): Ra’aytu Bna abi Mulaykata ya’uddu l-aya fi s-salati; 
fa-lamma nsarafa, qultu lahu. Qala: innahu ahfazu li. m In another 
tradition, the Basran Abu ‘Ubayda ‘Imran b. Hudayr as-Sadusi (d. 
149/766) reports from the Basran Abu Mijlaz Lahiq b. Humayd (d. 
100 or 101/719) that the latter used to count the verses in tenths in 
his prayers. 185 


The Dividing of the Quranic Text into Sections 

Ibn Abi Dawud transmits a report on the authority of Rashid 
al-Himmani in which the separation of the Quranic text into two 
halves, seven sevenths, three thirds and lastly four fourths is stated. 186 
The dividing of the text into four parts is also mentioned by as-SakhawI 
(d. 643/1243) 187 and Ibn Kathir (d. 774/1371). 188 Is this tradition com¬ 
plete? What about the division of the text into five fifths, six sixths, 
eight eights, nine ninths, and ten tenths? Were they not treated? 

In fact, Ibn Abi Dawud’s text is not complete. The complete tradi¬ 
tion of Rashid al-Himmani can be found in the Kitab al-mabani. 
There, the text is divided in thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, 
ninths, and finally tenths. Nothing is reported about it being divided 
into halves and eighths. Like the aforementioned tradition about the 
text’s division into two halves, seven sevenths, three thirds, and four 
fourths, it is identical with the tradition mentioned by Ibn Abi Dawud 
(d. 316/929) in his Kitab al-masdhif Thus, the division of the Quranic 


183 GhN, vol. 1, 347,11. 8-10; also ad-Danl, Bayan, 46-47 (in two separated tradi- 

184 Ad-Danl, Bayan, 46; also GhN, vol. 1, 430,11. 17— 18j (§ 1806); cf. additionally 
GhN, vol. 1, 347,11. 11-12 (§ 1496): Qala Hafsun: kana 'Asimun, idha quri’a ‘alayhi, 
akhraja yadahu, fa-‘adda. 

185 Ad-Danl, Bayan, 46: ‘an abi Mijlazin annahu kana ya’uddu l-aya fi s-salati. 
Also GhN, vol. 1, 363,11. 1-4 (§ 3816) on the authority of ad-Danl (d. 444/1053). 

186 IAD, 119-120. 

187 This was already known to Bergtrasser and Pretzl; they were of the opinion that 
this separation with all probability went back to al-Hajjaj ( GdQ, vol. 3, 260, § 4). 

As-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1,126. 

188 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 1,8. 
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text consisted of the following types: two parts, 189 three parts, 190 four 
parts, 191 five parts, 192 six parts, 193 seven parts, 194 nine parts, 195 and ten 
parts. 196 

The dividing of the Quranic text into parts is one of the important 
contributions achieved in the masdhif project. However, to give 
al-Hajjaj credit for this contribution, as Sezgin does, 197 is not accurate. 
The words of Ibn ‘Atiyya wa-zada tahzibahu 198 appear to have con¬ 
fused Sezgin, who took the subject of zada to be al-Hajjaj. Equally 
inaccurate is Sezgin’s statement that the indication of fifths and tenths 
was introduced by Nasr b. ‘Asim. 199 


The Composition of Works about qira’at 

Sezgin makes a case for the existence of an early treatise about the 
Quranic readings from the first century of the Hijra, about which he 
writes: “The oldest title known to us is K.fi l-qird’a of Yahya b. Ya'mur 
(d.89/707 ), a student of Abu 1-Aswad ad-Du’all. It was written in 
Wasit and contained the variants of the famous Quranic readers. It 
is supposed to have remained an authoritative reference book until 
the fourth century of the Hijra.” 200 

The question that poses itself is: Which source did Sezgin depend 
on when claiming that Yahya b. Ya'mur had written a work about 
the qird’dt ? He in fact refers to Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 546/1152), who writes: 
Amara l-Hajjaju wa-huwa wall l-Traqi l-Hasana wa-Yahya bna 
Ya‘mura bi-dhalika wa-allafa ithra dhalika bi-Wasitin kitaban fi 


189 IAD, 119; also Hamid, Mabani, 246; as-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1,126; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, vol. 1, 8. 

190 IAD, 120; also Hamid, Mabani, 236; as-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1,126; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, vol. 1, 8. 

191 IAD, 120; also Hamid, Mabani, 237; as-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1, 126-127; Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 1, 8. 

192 Hamid, Mabani, 238. 

193 Ibid., 238-239. 

194 IAD, 119-120; also as-Sakhawi, Jamal, vol. 1,126; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, vol. 1, 8. 
Cf. the completely alternative separation of seven sevenths of Qatada in: Qatada, 
Nasikh, 53,11. 4-8. 

195 Hamid, Mabani, 244. 

196 Ibid., 245. 

197 GAS, 4. 

198 MW, vol. 1,67,1. 1. 

199 GAS, 4. 

200 GAS, 5. 
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l-qird’dti, jama'a fihi ma ruwiya mini khtilafi n-nasi fi-ma wdfaqa 
l-khatta. Wa-masha n-ndsu 'ala dhalika zamanan tawilan ila an allafa 
bnu Mujahidin kitabahu fi l-qird’dti. (“Al-Hajjaj, while governor of 
Iraq, commissioned al-Hasan and Yahya b. Ya'mur with this task. 
And directly afterwards [after the completion of the project], he [sub¬ 
ject unclear] wrote in Wasit a work about all the Quranic readings 
which corresponded to Qur anic orthography. And the people fol¬ 
lowed this for a while until Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936) wrote his book 
about the qira’at.”) 201 

To my mind, Sezgin commits two mistakes here. Firstly, he does 
not consider the report in the light of the masdhif project. Secondly, 
he interprets Yahya b. Ya'mur as the subject of allafa. By contrast, R. 
Sellheim states: “From this text it is clear that the ‘author’ of this 
Kitab is not Yahya, but rather al-Hajjaj.” 202 His criticism is accurate, 
but the verb allafa is not to be understood here as “writing,” but 
rather as “to cause something to be written, to have something writ¬ 
ten.” Thus, the passage ought to be rendered: “And he [al-Hajjaj] 
ordered directly afterwards [i.e., after the completion of the project] 
the writing of a book about the qira’at, in which all the different 
readings consistent with the (‘Uthmanic) consonant text be brought 
together.” Ibn ‘Atiyya’s (d. 546/1152) reduction of the members of 
the committee to simply three persons should be understood in that 
they were the most important figures in the project. In my opinion, 
then, the qira’at book in question has no specific author and is to be 
regarded therefore as one of the collective contributions of the masdhif 
project. 


The Composition of Works about Verse Counting (‘adad) 

Under the title Al-Kutubu l-mu’allafatu fi 'adadi ayi l-Qur’ani’, Ibn 
an-Nadim mentions in his Fihrist the three following Basran works: 
the Kitab al-'adad of Abu 1-Mu‘afa [Burayd b. ‘Abd al-Wahid ad-Darlr 
(d. 353/964)], 203 the Kitab al-'adad based on ‘Asim al-Jahdarl (d. 
128/746), and al-Hasan b. Abl 1-Hasan’s (d. 110/728) book on verse 
counting. 204 Ibn an-Nadlm’s choice of words here is noteworthy: Kitab 


201 MW, vol. 1, 67. 

202 Sellheim, Arabische Handschriften, vol. 1, 34. 

203 On him as a reader see GhN, vol. 1,176 (§ 818). 

204 Ibn an-Nadim, Fihrist, 62. 
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al-'adad ‘an ‘Asim al-Jahdari. The work was thus not written by' Asim 
himself, but was rather composed on his authority. As previously 
mentioned, the official Basran counting goes back to him. We also 
know that al-Mu‘alla b. ‘Isa al-Warraq an-Naqit transmitted from 
‘Asim al-Jahdarl the counting of verses and sections {‘add al-ay wa-l- 
ajzd’), 205 and that Salim b. ‘Isa and ‘Ubayd b. ‘Aqll transmitted it from 
al-Mu‘alla. 206 

Ibn an-Nadlm’s mention of a work belonging to al-Hasan al-Basrl 
is exceptional. Even if we were to accept a work written by al-Hasan 
al-Basrl, it would not have been dedicated to the issue of verse-count¬ 
ing. What does this report tell us then? Does it deal with a falsely 
attributed book to al-Hasan al-Basrl? Again, this question must be 
answered in the light of the masahif project. As leader of the com¬ 
mittee, al-Hasan al-Basrl was entitled to act as author of collectively 
accomplished contributions. Kitab al-‘adad should be understood in 
this light. Perhaps this refers to the reports of the committee after the 
completion of the counting. In this case, the Kitab al-’adad would 
include not only the verse-counting (for every surah and the entire 
Qur’an) as it is understood by Ibn an-Nadim’s title, but also the count¬ 
ing of consonants, words, and the aforementioned division of the 
Quranic text into sections. 


Spreading the Recension of the Qur’an Produced by the masahif 
Project 

As the work of the project approached its end, al-Hajjaj brought 
together a group of three persons, namely, ‘Asim al-Jahdarl (d. 128/ 
746), Najiya b. Rumh, and ‘All b. Asma‘ al-Bahill. He assigned to 
them the duty of inspecting all the masahif that were in private own¬ 
ership, and to tear up every mushaf that differed from the ‘Uthmanic 
text. As compensation, the possessor was to be paid 60 dirham. 207 With 
this, al-Hajjaj followed, as it were, ‘Uthman’s tactic of destroying 
conflicting Qur’anic recensions. 208 Both ‘Uthman and al-Hajjaj shared 
an interest in the standardization of the Qur’anic text. There is no 
doubt that inspections first took place in Kufa where they were 


205 GhN, vol. 2, 304, L 15 (§ 3630). 

206 GhN, vol. 2, 304, L 16 (§ 3630). 

207 Ibn Mutarrif, Qurtayn, pt. 2,11. 

208 GdQ, vol. 3, 103-104. 
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rigorously exercised. One of its results was the destroying of the 
mushaf of Ibn Mas'ud. As noted above, al-Hajjaj banned his reading. 209 
Additionally, it is reported that the mushaf of Ibn Mas'ud was even 
buried. 210 After destroying all differing codices, the new masahif based 
on the project were sent to the major cities, as reported by Ibn Zabala 
(d. 199/814—5) 211 on the authority of Malik b. Anas (d. 175/791), 212 
who gives detailed information about the Medinan codex. 213 

In addition to this, Ibn Shabba (d. 262/876) has preserved a tradi¬ 
tion which goes back to Muhriz b. Thabit, the mawla of Maslama b. 
‘Abd al-Malik (d. 121/739). 214 Muhriz reports directly from his father, 
Thabit, who was a guard in the palace of al-Hajjaj. 215 He recounts the 
angry reaction of the family of ‘Uthman towards the new Medinan 
Qur’an recension. The mushaf of ‘Uthman itself—which had been 
handed down in the family after the assassination of ‘Uthman and 
was at that time in the possession of the latter’s grandson, Khalid b. 
‘Amr b. ‘Uthman—was no longer actually used due to its fragility. 
This was also the reason why the family of ‘Uthman did not want to 
place the ‘Uthmanic codex at anyone’s disposal when al-Hajjaj ordered 
the sending of the new codices to Medina. 

In both traditions from Ibn Zabala (d. 199/814-5) and Ibn Shabba 
(d. 262/876), it is striking to notice that no further details are provided 
about the rest of the codices. An exception to this is the tradition 
about the Egyptian codex. Ibn Duqmaq (d. 809/1407) reported that 
the reason behind the writing of the so-called mushaf Asma‘ (bint abi 
Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan) was that ‘Abd al-‘AzIz b. Marwan 
(r. 60-85/680-704 in Egypt) refused to accept the codex that was sent 
to him by al-Hajjaj. On this occasion ‘Abd al-‘AzIz ordered the writ¬ 
ing of another mushaf 216 From this it appears that in Egypt not one 
‘Uthmanic Qur’an codex existed, in other words, ‘Uthman had not 
sent a copy to Egypt. 


209 GdQ, vol. 3,104, n. 1. 

210 Al-Farra’, Ma’am, vol. 3, 68; also IKh, 142. 

211 See GAS, 343 (§ 2). 

212 The well-known founder of the Malikite legal school. 

213 As-SamhudI, Wafa’, vol. 2, 668. 

214 A son of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. See EP, vol. 6, 740. 

215 Ibn Shabba, Tarikh al-Madtna, vol. 1, 7-8. 

216 Ibn Duqmaq, Intisar, vol. 4, 72 (on the authortity of the Egyptian historian Ibn 
Yunus, d. 347/958). The same is found in Maqrizi, Mawa’iz, vol. 2,254 (on the author¬ 
ity of the Egyptian historian al-Quda‘i, d. 454/1062). 
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Results of the masahif Project 

Al-Hajjaj exerted great effort in order to replace the previous Qur’anic 
codices with the new codices. It is reported that he officially decreed 
that in the mosques of the major cities one was only allowed to read 
from the new codices. According to a statement attributed to Malik 
b. Anas (d. 175/791), it is reported that he said: Lam takuni l-qird’atu 
fl l-mushafi bi-l-masjidi min amri n-nasi l-qadimi. Wa-awwalu man 
ahdathahu l-Hajjaju bnu Yusufa. 217 (“The recitation of the Qur’an 
from the mushaf was not an old tradition among the people. 218 The 
first to introduce it was al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf.”) By doing this, al-Hajjaj 
aimed at making the “new edition” of the text known and conse¬ 
quently to gain legitimacy. 

However, this type of propagation was unsuccessful. We know of 
a number of people who took some interest in the new edition of the 
text and reproduced private codices for themselves. For example, 
Muhammad b. Sirin acquired a copy with diacritical marks from 
Yahya b. Ya'mur. 219 Perhaps these Qur’anic codices were those referred 
to by ad-Dani when he speaks of the masahif ahl al-Basra al-uwal 220 
and ‘utuq masahif ahl al-Basra. 221 Here also belong the masahif ahl 
al-’Iraq al-qadima 222 ba‘d masahif ahl al- c Iraq al-asliyya al-qadima 223 
and al- c irdqiyya al-‘utuq al-qadima. 22 ' 1 Another peculiar description 
for the Qur’an codices of that time is akthar al-kufiyya wa-l-basriyya 
allati katabaha at-tabVun wa-ghayruhum. 225 

At the same time the local reading traditions needed to be cor¬ 
rected. The goal of al-Hajjaj was not only a standardization of the 
rasm, but also of the oral tradition of the qird’dt. However, he was 
not able to achieve the latter. An example of this is provided by a 
tradition transmitted by Aban b. Taghlib on the authority of al-A'mash 
(d. 148/765): “Al-Hajjaj said: ‘If I hear someone read wa-kdna lahu 
thumurun [Q 18:34], I shall cut his tongue off!’ I [Aban b. Taghlib] 


217 As-Samhudi, Wafa 1 , vol. 2, 667. 

218 I.e., the sahaba. 

219 Az-Zubaydi, Tabaqat 29; ad-Dani, Naqt, 129; MW, vol. 1, 67 (on the authority 
of Tabaqat of az-Zubaydi); az-Zarkashl, Burhan, vol. 1,250. For more on his Mushaf 
see Abu ‘Ubayd, Fada’il, 240 (§ 6-63); IAD, 143; ad-Dani, Muhkam, 13. 

220 Ad-Dani, Muqni', 46,11. 1-2. 

221 Ibid., 46,1. 5. 

222 Ibid., 31,1. 3. 

223 Ibid., 46,11. 18-19; 58,1. 14. 

224 Ibid., 30,1.13. 

225 Ibid., 69,11. 13-14. 
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said to al-A‘mash: ‘Do you abide by this restriction?’ He said: ‘No, 
never!’ And so he used to read thumurun.” 226 

As for the language of the Quranic recitation, Arabic was enhanced 
and fortified through two measures. One was carried out by the 
Umayyad authorities, the other by Muslim jurists. In Iraq, for exam¬ 
ple, al-Hajjaj declared that only Arabs were allowed to lead public 
prayers, except for recognized Qur’an readers. 227 This was imple¬ 
mented by him in Kufa. Parallel to this, al-Hasan al-Basrl, who then 
occupied the highest authority in Iraq, issued a legal ruling according 
to which, if a prayer leader (imam) commits a linguistic mistake ( lahn ) 
while reciting in public prayers, he would no longer be permitted to 
carry out his public services. 228 

Not long after the completion of the masdhif project, a number of 
juristic problems and discussions arouse. Is it permitted to sell and 
purchase the masdhif* 229 Could the writing of the masdhif be paid 


226 An-Nahhas, Ma'am, vol. 4, 240: Abanu bnu Taghliba 'ani l-A'mashi anna 
l-Hajjaja qala: law sami‘tu ahadan yaqra’u (wa-kana lahu thumurun), la-qafa'tu 
lisanahu; fa-qultu li-l-A'mashi a-ta’khudhu bi-dhalika ? Fa-qala: la wa-la nu'mata 
‘aynin; fa-kana yaqra’u (thumurun). 

227 Al-Baladhuri, Jumal, vol. 13, 378: Nada l-Hajjaju bi-l-Kufati alia ya’umma 
mawlan lahum; fa-ata Anbasatu bnu Sa'idin masjida Bant Kahilin wa-Yahya bnu 
Waththabin Imamuhum wa-huwa mawlan lahum, fa-arada an yataqaddama fi salati 
l-'isha’i l-akhirati, fa-qala rajulun mina l-‘arabi: wa-llahi la ta’ummuna; fa-qala 
wa-llahi la-afalanna. Wa-taqaddama;fa-wa-llahi masami'tu qari’an qattu ‘arabiyyan 
wa-la mawlan aqwa minhu; fa-lamma kanat $alatu l-ghadati, hadartu li-anzura ma 
yakiinu min amrihim,fa-akhadha kaffa ha$an thumma qala: wa-llahi layalijju ahadun 
minkum ilia darabtu bi-hadha l-hasa ra’sahu; fa-ahjamu wa-qaddamuhu, fa-salla; 
fa-ataytu l-Hajjaja, fa-akhbartuhu, fa-a'ada munadihi: inna lam nuridi l-qara’ata, 
innama aradna kulla mawlan, la yuhsinu l-qira‘ata. (Al-Hajjaj announced in Kufa 
that a mawla was no longer allowed to lead public prayers. So ‘Anbasa b. Sa‘id went 
to the mosque of Banu Kahil, whose imam was Yahya b. Waththab, a mawla of Banu 
Kahil. As he was approaching to lead the AAa'-prayers, an Arab said: “By God! You 
will not be our Imam!” Thereupon, Yahya replied: “By God! I will always continue [as 
Imam]And he continued. Then ‘Anbasa swore: “By God, I have never seen a Qur’an 
reader neither Arab nor non-Arab as courageous as him!” And when the time for 
dawn prayers came, I attended the prayers as to see what would happen. Then Yahya 
took a handfull of small stones and said: “Whoever goes against this, his head will be 
stoned with these stones!” So they moved back and let him lead them. Then he per¬ 
formed the prayer. Afterwards ‘Anbasa came to al-Hajjaj and informed him of this. 
Consequently, he [al-Hajjaj] let it be announced, once again, that: We did not mean 
every Qur’an reader willy-nilly, rather those mawali who are not competent in the 
recitation of the Qur’an.) 

228 Ibn al-Anbari, Idah, vol. 1, 29: Qila li-l-Hasani: inna lana imaman yalhanu. 
Qala: akhkhiruhul (It was said to al-Hasan: “Our imam makes language mistakes.” 
He answered: “Dismiss him!”) 

229 IAD, 157ff. 
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for? 230 It is little wonder that the jurists disagreed and took divergent 
stances, backing up their positions with statements attributed to the 
sahaba. It is also little wonder that in the anti-Umayyad city of Kufa 
the second masahif project was strongly resisted. This is clear from 
a statement attributed to Ibn Mas'ud: Jarridu 1-Qur’dnaP 31 (“Keep the 
Qur an as it originally was!”) There have also been reports indicating 
resistance against the ta'shir and marking final vowels. 232 


The Fate of the masahif of al-Hajjaj in the amsar 

With the end of the Umayyad dynasty in 132 AH/750 ce the new 
Abbasid caliphs tried to erase the achievements of the Umayyads in 
many fields. This, however, was not always successful, as the following 
two examples demonstrate: The first Umayyad caliph Mu'awiya b. 
Abi Sufyan had added four steps to the already existing three steps 233 
of the minbar in the Prophet’s mosque in Medina. 234 The Abbasid 
caliph al-Mahdl (r. 158—169/775—786) 235 wanted to reduce the steps 
back to three. However, he was unable to do so when the jurist Malik 
b. Anas issued an opposing ruling. Malik argued that if al-Mahdi’s 
intention were carried out, the whole minbar would collapse. 236 The 
second example is the Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 198—218/813— 
833) 237 who was not able to remove the inscriptions of‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan (r. 65-86/685-705) inside the Dome of the Rock. Only 


230 Ibid., 130-133. 

231 KM, vol. 6, 150 (§ 30252-30257, subchapter on man qala jarridu l-Qur’ana) 
andvol. 4, 322 (§ 7944): Qala Bnu Mas'udin: jarridu l-Qur’ana! yaqulu: la talbisu bihi 
ma laysafihi! (Ibn Mas'ud said: “Keep the Qur’an intact as it orginally was!” With this 
he meant: Do not insert in it what is not part of it!) 

232 ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, Musannaf, vol. 4, 322 (§ 7941): ‘an Ibrahima annahu kana 
yakrahu fi l-mushafi n-naqta wa-t-ta‘shira. (It has been transmitted by Ibrahim 
[an-Nakha'i, d. 96/715] that he objected to the punctuation of the final vowies and the 
seperation of the Qur’an into groups of ten verses). Ibid., 322 (§ 7942): Anna Bna 
Mas’udin kana yakrahu t-ta‘shira fi l-mushafi. (It has been transmitted that Ibn 
Mas'ud used to object to the seperation of the Qur’anic codices in groups of ten 

233 On this minbar see Meier, Bausteine, vol. 2,672ff.: “Der Prediger auf der Kanzel 
(minbar).” 

234 EF, vol. 7, 74b; also Meier, Bausteine, vol. 2, 673. 

235 See EP, vol. 5, 1238-1239. 

236 At-Tabari, Tarikh, vol. 4,558; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, vol. 5, pt. 10,132; also Meier, 
Bausteine, vol. 2, 673-674. 

237 See EF, vol. 6, 331-339. 
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the name of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan was erased, while the original 
inscription of the date (72 AH/691 ce) remained. 

As regards the masahif of al-Hajjaj, the Abbasid similarly attempted 
to replace them. Detailed information on the fate of the masahif of 
al-Hajjaj is contained in reports about the codices sent to Medina. In 
one such tradition, the third Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi (r. 158— 
169/775-785) permitted the sending of more masahif to Medina 238 
after the mushaf of al-Hajjaj had been replaced. It was not destroyed, 
but rather put in a box on the side. It is also likely that the other 
codices in the major cities were no longer in use. 

Still, it is interesting to observe that all the measures that had been 
initiated were continued. For it is reported on the authority of Ibn 
‘Atiyya (d. 546/1152) that the dividing of the Qur’an into ten tenths 
was done with approval of the Abbasid caliph al-Ma’mun (r. 198— 
218/813-833). 239 Although the innovation of the a'shar was counted 
among the contributions of the masahif project, al-Ma’mun aimed 
to give the impression that all Umayyad achievements were actually 
his. 


Summary 

The masahif project with all its innovations and contributions was 
decisive for the consolidation of the ‘Uthmanic text and its imple¬ 
mentation, not only in Basra and Kufa, but also in the other cultural 
centers of early Islam. Since the aim of destroying all pre-TJthmanic 


238 As-SamhudI, Wafa', vol. 2, 668 (on the authority of Ibn Zabala, d. 199/814-5): 
Fa-ba c atha l-Mahdiyyu bi-ma?ahifa, laha athmanun,fa-ju‘ilatfi $unduqin wa-nuhhiya 
‘anha mushafu l-Hajjaji, fa-wudi'at ‘an yasari s-sariyati wa-wudi'at manabiru laha, 
kanat tuqra’u ‘alayha, wa-humila mushafu l-Hajjaji fi $unduqihi, fa-juHla ‘inda 
l-isfiwanati llati ‘an yamini l-minbari. (Al-Mahdi ordered the sending of Qur’anic 
codices which were divided into eight parts that were kept seperately in a chest, while 
the codex of al-Hajjaj was put aside. They were placed on the left side of the pillar, and 
a minbar was prepared to facilitate its reading. And the Qur’anic codex of al-Hajjaj 
was put in another chest placed near the pillar on the right side of the minbar.) Also 
Ibn Shabba, Tarikh al-Madina, vol. 1, 7-8: Fa-lamma stukhlifa l-Mahdiyyu, ba’atha 
bi-mushafin ila l-Madinati; fa-huwa lladhi yuqra’u fihi l-yawma. wa-‘uzila mushafu 
l-Hajjaji, fa-huwafi s-sunduqi lladhi duna l-minbari. (Al-Mahdi ordered the sending 
of a codex of the Qur’an to Medina when he became caliph [in 158/775], This is the 
codex according to which we read today whereas the codex of al-Hajjaj was put aside 
[i.e., no longer in use]. It remains in the chest that is under the minbar.) 

239 MW, vol. 1,68,11.3-4: Amma wad'u l-a‘sharifihi, fa-marra bifi ba‘di t-tawarikhi 
anna l-Ma’muna l-‘abbasiyya amara bi-dhalika. Wa-qila: inna l-Hajjajafa'ala dhalika. 
Also az-Zarkashi, Burhan, vol. 1, 251,11. 3-4. 
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Qur anic recensions was not completely achieved, 240 those varying 
recensions which had not, for whatever reason, been destroyed from 
the time of ‘Uthman onwards, were intended to be superseded by the 
second masahif project. 

The measures taken to ensure this objective consisted of two steps. 
First of all, the search for and destruction of differing recensions was 
not limited to public property like in the case of 'Uthman, but rather 
included both public and private property. Secondly, al-Hajjaj’s 
request that the ‘Uthmanic text in its new edition be publicly and 
regularly read in the mosques on Thursdays and Fridays was imple¬ 
mented. In this, al-Hajjaj had no precedent. 

The results were so extensive that one could only wonder in dis¬ 
belief if after the second masahif project any remnant of a differing 
recension were to come to light. Much evidence supports this. As for 
the fate of the codex of Ubayy b. Ka'b, 241 the well-known Qur’an 
reader Khalaf b. Hisham (d. 229/844) speaks about the existing codex 
with skepticism. He uses the common expression yunsabu, “is ascribed 
to”: Qala Khalafun: wa-ka-dhalika ra’aytu fi mushafin yunsabu ila 
qird’ati Ubayyi bni Ka’bin ‘inda ali Anasi bni Malikin. 242 A similar 
tradition runs: Qala Khalafun: ra’aytu fi mushafin yunsabu ila qira’ati 
Ubayyi bni Ka'bin [...]. 243 Regarding the codex of Ibn Mas'ud 
(d. 32/652), Khalaf was similarly circumspect: Qala Khalafun: ra’aytu 
fi mushafin yunsabu ila qira’ati Bni Mas c udin [...]. 244 In these tradi¬ 
tions there is no longer any mention of previous codices. Rather, 
there is mention of a certain Qur’anic codex which supposedly cor¬ 
responds to the alleged reading of Ubayy or Ibn Mas'ud. In other 
words, codices containing older recensions ceased to exist at that 
time. 

Astonishingly, the result of the second masahif project, the new 
edition of the Qur’anic text, was implemented so thoroughly (espe¬ 
cially at the expense of the ‘Uthmanic recension which was gradually 
falling out of use), that by the end of the second century AH any 
mention of an ‘Uthmanic codex was strongly distrusted. The great 
Qur’an expert Abu ‘Ubayd (d. 224/838), whose scholarship concen- 


240 GdQ, vol. 2,117. 

241 The date of his death is uncertain: 19/640, 20/641, 23/644, 30/651, 32/653, 
33/654, 35/655. S eeMQK, vol. 1, 31 (§ 3); GhN, vol. 1, 31-32 (§ 131). 

242 Ibn al-Anbarl, Idah, vol. 1, 368. 

243 Ibid., 377 (Q 33:10.66-67). 

244 Ibid., 371 (Q 76:15-16). 
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trated on Quranic codices, frequently said in such cases: Ra’aytu and 
fi lladhlyuqalu innahu l-imamu mushafu ‘Uthmana 245 or ta'ammadtu 
n-nazara ilayhifl lladhlyuqalu innahu l-imamu mushafu ’Uthmana 246 
and ra’aytu fi lladhlyuqalu innahu l-imamu mushafu ‘Uthmana bni 
‘Affdna. 247 


BdhT 

BM 

DM 

El 2 

GAP 

GAS 

GdQ 

GhN 

IAD 

IJ 

IKh 

KTK 

KM 

MQK 

MW 

ShQ 

TI 

TT 


Abbreviations 

Flruzabadi, Basd’ir dhawl t-tamylz 
Abu Hayyan al-Andalusi, Al-Bahr al-muhit 
as-Samin al-Halabl, Ad-Durr al-masun 
The Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition 
Gatje, Grundrifi der arabischen Philologie 
Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums 
Noldeke et al., Geschichte des Qorans 
Ibn al-Jazari, Ghayat an-nihaya 
Ibn abi Dawud, Kitdb al-masdhif 
Ibn Jinni, Al-Muhtasab 

Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasarfi shawadhdh al-Qur’dn 
Ibn Sa'd, Kitdb at-tabaqdt al-kabir 
Ibn abi Shayba, Al-Kitab al-musannaf 
adh-Dhahabl, Ma’rifat al-qurrd’ al-kibar 
Ibn ‘Atiyya, Al-Muharrar al-wajiz 
al-Kirmanl, Shawadhdh al-qira’dt 
adh-Dhahabl, Tdrikh al-Islam (T.= Tabaqa ) 

Ibn Hajar al-‘AsqalanI, Tahdhib at-tahdhib 


245 Ibid., 265 (Q 11:105). 

246 Ibid., 295 (Q 38:3); also as-Sakhawi, Wasila, 440. 

247 Ibn al-Anbarl, Idah, vol. 1, 377 (Q 33:10/66-67); also as-Sakhawi, Wasila, 250. 
For more examples see again as-Sakhawi, Wasila, 115, 118 (Q 2:132), 134 (Q 5:54), 
164 (Q 12:7), 168 (Q 21:88), 168 (Q 12:10), 178 (Q 23:72), 322 (Q 15:78,26:176,38:13, 
50:14). 
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56 424,446,449,451, 

453, 735 

56:15-38 629 

56:17 685,687 

56:17f. 686 

56:17-19 639 

56:21 684 

56:22f. 636 

56:23 761 

56:25f. 627 

56:34 641 

56:34-37 638 

56:47 304 (n. 44) 

56:54f. 719 

57:4 360 (n. 50) 

57:21 626 

57:26ff 546 

58 478 

59 394,478 

59:2 391 (n. 6), 394 

59:5 391 (n. 6), 394 


59:15 394 

64:3 361 

65 478 

66 478, 540, 818 

66:3 355 

66:12 539-541, 547, 549 

67 411 (n. 11), 447, 456 

67:18 757 

68 424, 446, 449 

68:2 569 

68:41 411 

68:44 570 

68:47 759 

68:49 354 (n. 31) 

68:51 569 

69 424, 446, 449 

69:4 757 

69:29 667 

69:41 569,720 

69:74 768 (n. 70) 

70 422, 424, 446, 449 

70:1-10 816 (n. 166) 

70:19-21 428 (n. 36) 

71 426 (n. 31), 447, 456, 

743 (n. 33) 

72 447,456 

73 412, 420 (n. 25), 421, 

423, 445£, 
449-451,453, 

478 

73:9 758 

74 412, 423, 446, 449, 

451,478 

74:2 570 

74:27 426 (n. 31) 

74:39 431 (n. 41) 

74:51 714 

74:56 431 (n. 41) 

75 423, 446, 449 

75:3 428 (n. 36) 
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75:5 428 (n. 36) 

75:6 428 (n. 36) 

75:14 428 (n. 36) 

75:15 428 (n. 36) 

76 362 (n. 57), 447, 456 

76:15 687 

76:15f. 829 (n. 244) 

76:15-17 687 

76:19 685-687 

76:25 570 

76:26 570 

77 423, 446, 449, 763 

(n. 60) 

78 423, 446, 449, 451, 

739-742, 743 
(n. 33), 770f. 
78:1-5 741 

78:1-16 740 

78:4f. 741 

78:6f. 743 

78:6-16 741f. 

78:7 743 

78:10 743f. 

78:11 744 

78:12f. 743 

78:13 743 

78:14 714,743 

78:15f. 743 

78:17-40 741 

78:31-34 627,638 

78:33 714 

79 412, 423, 446, 449 

79:1 Of. 304 (n. 44) 

79:21 757 

79:45 569 

80 423, 446, 449 

80:34-37 398 

81 420, 421, 423, 429, 

446, 449 

81:1-14 429 

81:15-28 429 

81:29 431 (n. 41) 

82 423, 446, 449 

82:6-8 428 (n. 36) 

82:17 426 (n. 31) 


82:18 426 (n. 31) 

83 422, 424, 446, 449 

83:1-3 757 (n. 52), 767 

(n. 69) 

83:8 426 (n. 31) 

83:19 426 (n. 31) 

83:25f. 627 

84 423,446, 449 

84:1 805 (n. 70) 

84:6 428 (n. 36) 

84:24 570 

84:25 431 

85 423,446, 449, 451 

85:4 48 

85:22 261 (n. 17) 

85:32 757 

86 423,446, 449 

86:2 426 (n. 31) 

86:5-7 757 

87 423,446, 449, 735 

87:9 570 

87:18 432 

87:19 432,500 

88 423,446, 449 

88:21 569f. 

89 423,446, 449, 451 

89:6 421 

89:8 421 

89:9 421 

89:13 421 

89:15 428 (n. 36) 

89:16 428 (n. 36) 

90 423,446, 449, 756 

90:4-11 428 (n. 36) 

90:12 426 (n. 31) 

91 421 (n. 27), 423, 446, 

449 

91:11 757 

91:11-15 421 (n. 27) 

92 421 (n. 27), 423, 446, 

449 

92:9 757 
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92:16 757 

92:19 354 (n. 31) 

93 412, 422, 426-429, 

446, 449 

93:4 427 

93:6-8 738 

93:7 650,652 

93:11 354 

94 412, 422, 426-429, 

446, 449, 735, 738 

95 421 (n. 27), 422, 

425f„ 446,449, 
451 

95:4 428 (n. 36), 431 

95:5 428 (n. 36) 

95:6 431 

96 412, 423, 428 (n. 37), 

445f„ 449, 735, 
815 (n. 158) 

96:3f. 755 

96:4f. 284, 610 (n. 37) 

96:6 425, 428 (n. 36) 

96:7 425,428 (n. 36) 

96:13 757 

96:15f. 760 

97 412,422, 426,428, 

429, 446, 449,451 
97:4 426 (n. 31) 

99 410, 421f„ 426,446, 

449, 538 

99:1-6 426 

99:4f. 756 

99:7 426 

99:8 426 

100 410, 421 (n. 27), 422, 

426, 446, 449 
100:1-5 395 

100:6-8 425, 428 (n. 36) 

100:9-11 426 

101 421 (n. 27), 422, 426, 

446, 449 

101:2 426 


101:4-9 426 

101:6-9 426 

101:10 426 

102 421 (n. 27), 422, 425, 

446, 449 

102:1 426 

102:2 426 

103 421 (n. 27), 422, 425, 

446, 449, 451 

103:2 428 (n. 36) 

103:3 431 (n. 41) 

104 421 (n. 27), 422, 425, 

446, 449 

104:5 426 (n. 31) 

105 412f„ 421f„ 425, 

427f„ 446, 449, 
478 

105:5 737 

106 412f„ 421f„ 425, 

427f„ 446, 449, 
478 

106:1-4 116, 127 

106:3 428 

107 421 (n. 27), 422, 425, 

446, 449 

108 412, 422, 426-429, 

446, 449, 735 

109 446,449 

111 422, 426, 446, 449 

112 185f„ 188,294, 303, 

446, 449 

112:2 302,654 

113 446,449 

114 445f., 449 
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Note by the editors: This index only takes account of writings of a religious nature; 
neither historical works by classical and Late Antique authors nor inscriptions have 
been listed. 


Hebrew Bible / Old Testament 


Gen. 1:2 
Gen. 1:4 
Gen. l:6f. 

Gen. l:9f. 

Gen. 1:14 
Gen. 1:26 
Gen. 2:2 
Gen. 2:4-25 
Gen. 2:7 
Gen. 2:8 
Gen. 2:15 
Gen. 2:16f. 
Gen. 2:22 
Gen. 2:25 
Gen. 3:1 

Gen. 3:7 
Gen. 3:14f. 
Gen. 3:14-19 
Gen. 3:17 
Gen. 3:19 
Gen. 3:22f. 
Gen. 18 
Gen. 18:14 
Gen. 18:1-20 
Gen. 18:22-33 
Gen. 18: If. 
Gen. 18:18 
Gen. 18-19 
Gen. 19:26 
Gen. 22:1-19 
Ex. 3:5 
Ex. 20:11 
Ex. 31:17 
Lev. 19:14 


357 

358 
358 

358 

359 

360 
360 
360 

360, 363-365 
365 

365 

366 
365 
372 

367, 369 
(n. 86) 

372 

373 

374 

375 
375 
375 

588, 590 
590 

500 
587 
585 

501 
585 
585 
500 
240 
360 
360 
600f. 


Deut. 5:1 580 

Deut. 18:9ff. 580 


Deut. 19:15 608 

Judg. 13:3 589 (n. 10) 

1 Sam. 19-20 589 (n. 10) 


1 Kings 8:14-61 

2 Kings 3:9-20 
Isa. 42:5 

Isa. 64:7 
Jer. 29:23 
Jer. 32:10 
Ez. 43f. 

Ez. 43:3 
Tobit 5:3 
Ps. 1:5 
Ps. 22:25 
Ps. 33:6 
Ps. 33:9 
Ps. 50:1 
Ps. 65:9 
Ps. 104 

Ps. 104:29-31 
Ps. 115-118 
Ps. 134 
Ps. 136 


Job 10:9 
Job 33:4 
Job 33:6 
Dan. 9:24 
Neh. 9:30 

New Testament 
Mt. 1:1 
Mt. 1:2-16 
Mt. 5:5 
Mt. 16:4 
Mt. 24:3ff. 

Mt. 24:24 
Mt. 26:29 
Mk. 8:1 If. 

Mk. 14:25 
Lk. 


501 

199 

358 

362 

578 

599 

523 

523 

599 

374 

738 

356 (n. 40) 
356 (n. 40) 
758 
756 

739ff„ 756ff„ 
762, 770f. 
733 

763 

764 (n. 66) 
739ff„ 746, 

763ff„ 

768ff. 

362 

363 
362 
566 
198 


507 

507 

365 

356 (n. 39) 
356 (n. 39) 
356 (n. 39) 
640 

356 (n. 39) 
640 

512, 540, 
554, 586 
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Lk. 1:9 
Lk. 1:13 
Lk. 1:28-33 
Lk. 1:34 
Lk. 1:37 
Lk. 1:46-55 
Lk. 1:68-75 
Lk. 11:16 
Lk. 17:32 
Lk. 17:33 
Lk. 20 
Lk. 22:18 
Lk. 35 
John 1:1 
John 2:11 
John 20:22 
Rom. 15:14f. 

1 Cor. 1:23 

1 Cor. 15:21f. 

1. Cor. 15:45-47 

2 Pet. 3:13-16 
Rev. 11:11 
Rev. 12:9 
Rev. 20:2 
Rev. 22:2 

Apocalypse of John 


589 (n. 10) 
589 (n. 10) 


527, 590 
524 (n. 52) 
356 (n. 39) 


356 (n. 39) 
363 

361 (n. 52) 
521 (n. 44), 
524 (n. 56) 
361 (n. 52) 
361 (n. 52) 
520f. (n. 42) 
363 
369 


Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
Book of Enoch 10:9 369 (n. 87) 

Book of Jubilees 527 (n. 61) 

Protevangelium of James 512, 523, 540 
Testament of Adam 373 


Rabbinical literature 
Mishnah 
Avot 5:3 
Baba Batra 10:2 
Baba Batra 10:3 
Tosefta 

Baba Batra 11:3 
Babylonian Talmud 
Sukka 6b 

Sanhedrin (end of 
tractate) 

Shabbat 92a 


501 (n. 9) 

608 

604 

604 

518 (n. 40) 

577 

577 


Baba Batra 12a 
Baba Batra 40a 
Baba Mezia 75b 
Genesis Rabbah 20:5 
Midrash Tehillim 1:10 
Pirqe de-Rabbi Eliezer 
The Prayer of Rabbi 
Simon ben Yohay 
Mysteries of Rabbi 
Simon ben Yohay 
Midrash of the Ten 
Kings 


577 (n. 18) 
608 

599, 604 
374 (n. 108) 
374 

363 (n. 61) 
137 
137 
137 


Other ancient and medieval writings 
Anastasius Sinaita, 

Viae Dux 

Book of the Himyarites 


Cave of Treasures 
Cave of Treasures 5:2-4 
Cave of Treasures 2:19 
Cave of Treasures 5:13 
Dialogue Between the 
Patriarch John I and 
an Arab Commander 
Doctrina Iacobi 
Ephrem the Syrian 


144f. 

28 (n. 9), 29f„ 
46-48 


375 (n. Ill) 

376 (n. 115) 
376 (n. 116) 


138f. 

139, 553ff„ 
590f. 


Homily on the Child 
Saints of Babylon 
Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom 
Maimonides 

Guide of the Perplexed 
2:36 

Mishneh Torah, Hilkhot 
Malwe we-Lowe 2:7 
Philo, De mutatione 
nominum 166 
Pseudo-Sebeos 
Simeon of Beth Arsham, 
Letters 

Syriac liturgy 


140 

524, 545 


578 

599 

590 (n. 12) 
141-144 

28 (n. 9), 29f„ 
46-48 
544 (n. 31), 
554 (n. 44) 


INDEX OF NAMES (PERSONS, TRIBAL GROUPS, PLACES, 
AND BUILDINGS) 


Note by the editors: Due to the considerable number of persons and places referred 
to in many of the articles, the following index is only selective, with names that are 
only mentioned in passing generally having been omitted. 


Aaron 522, 538-541, 544, 547, 552f„ 
557, 559, 561 
al-'Abbas 579 

'Abdallah b. az-Zubayr 154, 166, 169, 
187 

'Abd al-'Aziz b. 'Abdallah b. 'Amir 169 
'Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan 801 
'Abd al-Malikb. Marwan 150,152,161, 
170f„ 175, 177, 182, 188, 800f„ 827f. 
'Abd al-Qadir b. 'Umar al-Baghdadi 379 
Abdelhaleem, Muhammad 753 
Abraha 29, 32, 37, 52f. 

Abraham 85f„ 407, 429, 432-438, 545, 
547-550, 585-589, 659 
Abraham of Caesarea 139 
Abu l-'Aliya 802 
Abu Bakr 29, 784, 787 
Abu Musa al-Ash'arl 816 
Abu Rahma, Khalil 294, 298 
Abu Sa id al-Khudri 790 
Abu Salih Yahyab. Mudrikat-Tai 312 
Abu Sufyan 579 
Abu Zaid, Nasr Hamid 14, 518 
Adam 361, 363, 365f„ 370-376, 454, 
549 

'Adi b. Zayd al-'Ibadi 326, 330, 332f„ 
349, 351, 353, 363, 368, 377 
Adulis 27,53 

Agatharchides of Cnidus 122f. 

Ahrens, Karl 6, 568 
al-Ahwazi, Abu ‘All al-Hasan 818 
Aksum 28f„ 31 
Alberti, Leon Battista 441 
' Alhan N ahfan 117f. 

Al Ibrahim 535, 548-552 
Al 'Imran 535, 541, 545, 548-552 
'Ah b. Asma' al-Bahili 82 
Allat (al-Lat) 69, 302, 306, 391 
Almaqah 35 

Ambros, Arne A. 294, 302, 656 
'Amir b. at-Tufayl 129, 719 


‘Amr b. al-Mundhir 337 
Amram 540, 544, 548, 552f. 

Anastasius Sinaita 144f. 
al-Anbarl 379 
Andrae, Tor 6f. 

Andrew of Crete 370 
Aphraat 364, 374, 566 
Apollo 539 
Aqsa Mosque 170 
Arberry, Arthur John 358, 707 
Aristotle 516 

'Asim al-Jahdari 802, 804, 815, 823 
fEn) Avdat 233, 239f„ 246, 283 
Awam Temple 32, 35f. 

Aws 389,488 
al-Azhari 379 
Azqlr 40,53 

Bakr Ibn Wa il 300 
Banu Asad 302 
BanuAyyub 331,333 
Banu n-Nadir 391, 394, 396f. 

Barasch, Moshe 770 
Barr, James 653, 658, 679 
Barth, J. 297 
Basra 163, 167, 182 
Bauer, Hans 296, 458 
Bauer, Thomas 351 
Baumstark, Anton 737 
al-Baydawi 683 
Beck, Edmund 641, 677, 781 
Beeston, Alfred 352 
Bell, Richard 6,413,417,426,443, 633, 
644 

Bellamy, James 680 
Bergstrasser, Gotthelf 796, 816 
Birkeland, Harris 427f. 

Bisha 121 

Bishr b. Marwan 182f. 

Bloedhorn, Hanswulf 179 
de Blois, Francois 415 
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Bothmer, Hans-Christian von 792 
Bouman, Johan 575-578 
Brock, Sebastian 334, 371 
Brockelmann, Carl 314 
Brown, Norman 694 
Brown, Peter 62 
al-Bukhari 789 
Burton, John 779, 783 

Cameron, Averil 674 
Carra de Vaux, Bernard 641 
Caskel, Werner 703 
Colpe, Carsten 566 
Constans II 152, 156 
Constantius II 31,36,53 
Cook, Michael 2, 10, 143, 664f„ 667- 
669, 779 

Cosmas Indicopleustes 27, 53,117 
Creswell, K. A. C. 61f„ 100 
Crone, Patricia 2,8,10,115-117,122f„ 
127,143,163, 594, 779 

ad-Dabbl, Yunus b. Habib 296 
Daghfal b. Hanzala 783, 785 
Dagron, Gilbert 138 
Damascus 177 
Dandes, Alan 468 
David 734f. 

de Blois, Francois see under B 

Dedan (al-'Ula) 63, 258 

Dhamar 97-99 

Dhofar 120 

Dietrich, A. 799 

Diocletian 31 

Dome of the Rock 170,188 

Donner, Fred 1 

Dushara 226 

Dziekan, Marek 350 

Edessa 233 
Elephantine 240 
Elizabeth 590 

Ella Asbeha 28f„ 31, 45, 49, 53 
Endress, Gerhard 352, 795f. 

Ephrem the Syrian 139, 361, 371, 374, 
553f„ 590f„ 641, 684 
Eutychios of Alexandria 545 
Eve 366, 370, 372-375 
'Ezana 28, 31, 39, 53 
Ezechiel 523 

Fahd, Toufic 294 


al-Farazdaq 782f. 

Faris, Nabih 660 

Finster, Barbara 334 

Fleischer, H. L. 296 

Flusser, David 528 

Fuck, Johann 4f., 13, 247 

Fucks, Wilhelm 443, 452-455, 457f. 

Gadurat 118,126 
Galilee 243 
Ganymede 689f. 

Geiger, Abraham 3-7, 588, 593f„ 632 

Georgia 164 

Gerrha 63,101, 227 

Ghassanids 245f„ 699 

Gil, Moshe 143 

Goldziher, Ignaz 3, 721, 779 

Goosens, Eduard 484 

Goshen-Gottstein, Moshe 661 

Graf, Erwin 580 

Griffith, Sydney 13, 341f. 

Grimme, Hubert 296 
Gruendler, Beatrice 673 
Griinebaum, Gustav von 350 
Gulak, Asher 609 

Hadramawt 30, 33,42 
Hafsa bt. ‘Umar 784-786 
Hagar 103,539 
Hainthaler, Theresia 351 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf ath-Thaqafl 170,183- 
185, 188, 442, 795f„ 798-803, 806- 

808, 821f„ 824f„ 828f. 

Hallaq, Wael B. 594 
Hamza az-Zayyat 810 

Harith b. Ka'b (Arethas) 47f„ 53, 75 
Harnack, Adolf von 621 
Harrat al-Buqum 121 
al-Hasa 227 

al-Hasan al-Basrl 797, 801-803, 806- 

809, 815, 822f„ 826 
Hassan b. Thabit 390f., 393f. 

Hatra 233 

Hawran 222, 224-226, 232 
Hawting, Gerald 293,295,307,315-317 
Hegra 234f„ 237 
Hera 690f. 

Heraclius 136,141,143,152, 161 
Hijaz, Hijazl 69, 124f„ 127, 131, 220, 
222, 224, 232, 266f„ 277, 616 
al-Hijr (Mada in Salih) 63, 258 
al-Hilb, Abu 1-Baqa 324, 327, 340 
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Hims (Emesa) 156 
Himyar 27-59,118,305 
Hind bt. Nu'man 340 
Hinds, Martin 163 
al-Hira 323-347,351-353 
Hirschfeld, Hartwig 4, 6, 580, 737 
Horovitz, Josef 4-6, 570f„ 751, 773 
Hoyland, Robert 150 
Hubal 85 

Humayd b. Qays al-A'raj 810 
Hums 304,306 
Husayn, SayyidMuazzam 294 
Husayn, Taha 701, 779 
Husn al-Ghurab 50-53 
Hu$n al-'Urr 104 

Iblls 363,367 

Ibn al-Ash'ath 801, 805 

Ibn 'Atiyya 822 

Ibn al-Faqih al-Hamadhani 379 

Ibn Faris 379 

Ibn Habib, Muhammad 294, 297 
Ibn Hisham 577 
Ibn Ishaq 578 

Ibn al-Kalbi, Hisham 316, 324f„ 327, 
333, 352f. 

Ibn Mas ud 798f„ 813, 824, 829 
IbnMihran 812f. 

Ibn Rumayd al-‘Anazi 313 
Ibn Sad 577 
Ibn Salama 490 
Ibn Warraq 1 
Imru al-Qais 236, 736 
Iraq 167 
Isaac 589-591 
al-Isfahani, Abu 1-Faraj 352 
Islahi, Amin Ahsan 461,478 
Ismail 103 
Israelites 409,412 
Izutsu, Toshihiko 408 

Jacob, Georg 703 
Jacobi, Renate 371, 394 
al-Jahiz 378 
Jamil, Nadia 178f. 

Jeffery, Arthur 363, 649 
Jerusalem 170, 179f„ 188, 523, 733 
Jesus Christ 95, 361, 534f„ 539, 545, 
547, 551, 561, 566, 581, 586, 616-619, 
622 

Job 355 

John I (Patriarch) 141 


John the Baptist 590 
John Chrysostom 545 
John of Damascus 577 
Johns, Jeremy 150 
Jomier, Jacques 311 
Jonah 435 
Joseph 554,557 
Jumaira 105 
Justin I 31 

Ka'b b. al-Ashraf 391, 397 
Ka'b b. Malik 389-402 
Ka'b b. Zuhayr 390, 394, 726 
Ka'ba (in Mecca) 83, 85f„ 94, 103, 305, 
501, 620f„ 623 
Kahle, Paul E. 247 
Kavpahai 123 
Kariye Camii 521 
Kassir, Samir 12 
Khalid b.'Abdallah 183 
Khalid b. al-Walid 329 
Khalifa, Rashad 645 
Kharijites 166f„ 172, 187f. 

Khazraj 389,488 
al-Khuli, Amin 14 
Khusru II Parwiz 161f., 332 
al-Kisai 470 
Kister, M. J. 294, 298, 305 
Knauer, Karl 443 
Robert, R. 655 
Kopf, Lothar 652 
Koren, Judith 150 (n. 2) 

Krone, Susanne 294, 306 
Kufa 182,185 

Labidb. Rabi'a 718f„ 726, 774 
Lakhmids 246,699 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 441 
Lester, Toby 1 
Leuke Kome 125f. 

Liebeschuetz, J. H. W. G. 675 
Lord, Albert 468f. 

Lot 585-587 

Luling, Gunter 2, 633f., 644f. 

Luther, Martin 615, 631 
Lutoslawsky, Wincenty 418 
Luxenberg, Christoph If., 11,246, 285, 
619, 632-645, 664, 670-693, 701, 703, 
779 

Lybarger, Loren D. 537f. 
al-Ma'arri, Abul-'Ala 299f„ 308f„ 378 
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Macdonald, Michael C. A. 206, 269 

Madaba 179,199, 245 

Mada in Salih see al-Hijr 

Madigan, Daniel 8, 408-410, 415, 430 

Ma'dikarib Ya’fur 40-42, 45, 53 

al-Mahdl 827f. 

de Maigret, Alessandro 121 

Majnun 313 

Malik b. Dinar 802, 805 

Malklkarib Yuha’min 53 

al-Ma’mun 827f. 

Manat 302,304 
al-Mansur 185 
al-Maqdisi 378 
al-Maqrizi 378 
Margoliouth, David 701 
Marib 32, 34f„ 49, 68, 260 
Marshall, David 503f. 

Mary 83, 95, 139, 437, 512, 520-523, 
528, 533-561, 590f. 

Mecca 83, 94,100, 103f„ 115-131, 277, 
309, 323, 371, 389, 415, 428,438, 616, 
620, 622, 781; see also Kaba 
Medina 72, 103f„ 121f„ 277, 371, 389- 
391,415,488, 503-505, 518, 526, 535, 
550f„ 568,574,577,596,616,620,781, 
824, 827f. 

Mir, Mustansir 478 
Miriam 522, 539, 544 
Monroe, James 468 
Monumentum Adulitanum 28,117,126 
Morony, Michael 339 
Moses 354, 544f„ 549, 566, 579-581, 
622 

Moses Maimonides 578 
Mourad, Suleiman A. 533, 538-541, 
544f„ 548 

Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 150,153,157- 
161, 165f„ 827 

Muhammad (prophet of Islam) 62,137, 
139,142,167f„ 170,173,187,407,409, 
414-416, 428, 430f„ 565-581, 616, 
619f. 

Mukarrib Karib’il Watar 33 
Muller, Friedrun 751 
al-Mundhir III 41, 339 
Muqatil b. Sulayman al-Balkhi 298- 
300, 302-304, 306f„ 309 
Mus'ab b. az-Zubayr 166f. 

Musaylima 311 
Muslim 789 


Nabatea, Nabateans 197-248 
Nagel, Tilman 500 
Najiya b. Rumh 823 
Najran 27-59, 69, 75f„ 103, 118,127 
an-Namara 236,284 
Nasr b. ‘Asim al-Laythi 802f„ 808, 816 
Nazoreans 621-623 
Nebo, Mount 199 
Negev 224, 232f„ 283, 317 
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469, 644, 694 
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Nimrod 500 
Noah 545,549 
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312,334,407,409,413-417,429,444f„ 
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Ozsoy, Omer 14 

Paqaci, Mehmet 14 
Palmyra 225,232 
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Perry, Milman 468f. 
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Pickthall, Marmaduke 707 
Pliny the Elder 123f. 

Polosin, Vladimir 350 
Popp, Volker 149 (n. 2) 

Potts, Daniel T. 63 
Pretzl, Otto 796, 816 
Ptolemaios III Euergetes 28 
Ptolemy 63, 122 

Qana 104,118-120,130f. 

Qaryat al-Faw 32, 68, 267 
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Rabl'a 299f. 
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Rahman, Fazlur 14 
Rav 600 
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Resh Laqish 600f. 
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‘Umar b. Abi Rabl'a 317,371 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab 784f„ 787 
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‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 442, 784, 786-789, 
795, 806, 823f. 
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Vasilenko, Maxim 350 
Vollers, Karl 247 
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Wadi Kara 121 
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416, 693, 752, 779, 786, 789, 791 
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Weil, Gustav 3, 417 
Welch, Alford T. 301, 316, 417f. 
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438, 444f„ 452f„ 464f. 
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762, 767, 769, 771f. 
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Day of Judgement see Last Judgement 
Dedanite 215 
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devil 366f„ 369f„ 374 
diacritical points 807-809 
dialects 204-206 
dialogue 354, 359, 376, 484-486 
diglossia 224-231,245f. 
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early Meccan surahs 417-429; see also 
Meccan surahs 

emigration (to Medina) 482, 490 
eschatology 484-486, 625f„ 630, 635f„ 
641f„ 739, 741-743, 745, 752, 754f„ 
760, 769-772, 775 
eschatological expectations 136f. 
etymology 649-694 
exegesis (see interpretation) 516, 525 

fadail al-quran 490 
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formula, formula criticism 468-478 

frankincense 116, 119f. 

functional multilingualism 199-203 

gender 512, 517, 519f„ 528, 551 
genealogy 506f„ 513f„ 519f„ 522, 526 
graffiti (see rock inscriptions) 257f„ 
267-270, 272 

Greek 199, 202f„ 205, 230-232, 245f. 
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hell 625f., 630, 642 
hijra see emigration to Medina 
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615f. 
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525 
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Jahiliyya 4, 12, 295, 301, 305, 309, 315 
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40,44 
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Messianic age 136f. 
metonymy 713f. 
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monotheism 302-306,311,316 
muru a 725-727, 729 
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mutashabih 470, 516, 519f., 524f„ 551 
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227, 229-234, 236f„ 241 
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nabi 565-581 
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paganism 621, 623, 675, 689, 691, 693 
paradise 364f„ 625-645,679-692,760- 
762, 769f„ 772-774 
paradox 521, 524, 526, 528 
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psalms 733-775 
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qiraat 821f. 
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ar-rahman 301,307,310-315,408,410, 
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rahmanan 36-38,311 
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revisionism 2f„ 7-10, 615f., 621 
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sirat 664-670 
soothsayer 290f. 
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South Safaitic 216-219, 224,226, 229 
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450f„ 454, 457 

symmetry 754-757, 760, 762 

tafsir see Quranic exegesis 
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talbiya 294-318 
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umm al-kitab 517, 519-522, 526f. 
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